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GILBERT    GURNEY. 
Chapter  III. 


As  I  cantered  down  towards  Teddington,  all  the  events  of  the  pre-* 
tediog^  evening  passed  in  review  before  me.  I  almost  hoped  that  I 
had  only  bad  a  frightful  dream,  and  that  the  scene  and  proceedings  at 
the  playhouse  were  all  images  of  a  disordered  brain — but  the  bc^  was 
Tain ;  and  already  in  the  streets  the  playbills  of  the  day  negatively 
declared  my  defeat  by  announcing  "  Peepmg  Tom,"  or  "  The  Village 
Lawyer,"  or  some  such  ancient  favourite,  instead  of  a  repetition  of  my 
doomed  drama. 

Breakfast  appears  to  me  to  have  been  destined  for  a  solitary  meal — 
nothing  to  me  is  less  endurable  than  a  breakfieist  party.  I  love 
the. lengthened  lounging  meal  made  up  of  eating,  drinking,  and  read- 
ing; but  there  is  nothing  social  or  sociable  in  its  attributes ;  one  cannot 
^bob-nob"  in  tea  or  coffee.  Moreover,  it  is  an  ungraceful  meal. 
£gg-eating  and  prawn-picking  are  not  delicate  performances;  and, 
besides,  a  man  when  he  is  first  up  and  just  down,  if  he  tries  his  mind 
and  temper  by  a  moral  "  spirit-level,"  will  find  that  break£ut-time  is  not 
the  time  for  company  or  conversation.  Most  especially,  then,  was  I 
disqualified  for  a  public  breakfJEist  at  my  mother's  on  this  particular  day, 
with  Miss  Crab  for  a  companion.  I  therefore  resolved  to  call  a  halt  at 
Hichmond  and  take  my  matitunal  meal  at  the  Castle,  an  inn  full  of 
delightful  associations  in  my  mind,  and  where  the  coolness  of  the  breeze 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  promised  to  moderate  the  fever  into 
which  I  had  fidgeted  myself. 

I  was,  however,  mistaken ;  for  just  as  one  of  the  waiters  had  ar- 
ranged my  table,  and  the  huge  urn,  hissing  and  sputtering  forth  its 
ateam  and. smoke,  was  put  down,  another  officious  varlet,  with  a  smirk 
and  bow,  laid  upon  the  cloth  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  Little  could 
be  conceive  the  dread  and  apprehension  with  which  I  regarded  the  fatal 
sheet.  New  to  the  world  and  as  thin-skinned  as.  a  Whig,  I  could  not 
venture  even  to  unfold  the  paper.  I  waited  till  the  servants  had  retired, 
imd  then  respectfoUy  and  fearfully  lifted  the  front  page  and  peeped 
into  that  part  of  the  journal  usually  appropriated  to  **'  theatricals."  I 
saw  the  great  word  '*  theatricals  "  stare  me  in  the  face,  and  I  hastily 
left  my  hold  and  closed  the  leaf  with  the  haste  and  trepidation  with 
which,  in  after  years,  I  might  have  started  back  from  the  hiss  of  a  snake 
or  the  growl  of  a  tiger. 

At  length,  having  fortified  my  courage  by  a  sip  of  CQffee,  1  again  ap« 
preached  the  dreaded  page,  and  having  With  fingers  as  cold  as  ice 
opened  the  paper,  read  as  follows : — 

''TnEATaiCAi.s. — ^^Last  night  a  new  farce  was  acted  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre;  as  it  was  finally  and  decidedly  condemned,  any  further  notice 
of  the  absurd  abortion  >vnuld  be  superiiuous." 
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2  Gilhvrl^  GHrn)^k 

ACter  reading  tliia  shor^  pithy  jiil-a^pKlfektliftt  Mttio^jgrtrtitude 
to  the  wnter,tv^hicjx!flt  oulpd^inaay  be«ti^poMdio^eVf<)rati  executioner 
-who .  ]xul9  hiaa  speedily  cniti  of  .pain  :>  >  there  liVfE^f  ii(^' tiddibiiA*  fipttsai  of 
Btrangulation  in  tius-^BOipasdtgtbdfox^  •  sloWfim-^the  lH:|lt  *^itg  dMwn 
and  the.  ^pinoiof  my  ¥aiiity»farok0n  vithont  anj'lni^ering'  ptlepayatioi]. 

1  thou^t  '^  absurd  abortbn'''nitiiera<«tiODg^iertd^'butli^a^^ 

t^at  myiname  had  eaeaped  eilihcr  tihe  kucmleii^e  k)r  the  noti^ei  of '  tlife 
critic.  I  felt  comparatively  calm  and  easy,  not  at  thentdment  reiie^- 
ing  that  there  ^p^ere  itorenew^wpersthau  one' pobfi^e^iti'' London*.' 

It  wasin'thiat^m^ec.of  mind  that)  Ehoird-^itiraii  thesi  past  elevbft 
o'clock-^meny'  peak  of  laughter  nkigmg  by:  a ,  cotttpany  if  mch,  iiti^^ 
eeived  by  me^hitd  taken  posacaaion  of-  thd  pavilion  ^iHtieh  <openci  'M 
the  tesraoe  beiCare' the  houaciy  aiid'whioh/«Lp|)6tfed  to  be  ekeiti^  by 
aome  wilgg^ea<(tf  i-vi^eh  I  dooldinot  eitaotly  «otiq^  tbe  natift^ 
9r  cluvraoter..  IneTtorvras  alisteDtf  or -ati' eavea^vopp^  i  btxt^this 
moat  kifiiuioua  persoB  in;  tlie  iWilrld  nill  adtnit>  tlvat  tiothiiig*iis  Hd 
tafiitalinng  aa  to  hear  lan^tisr  iki  lat*  adjoiaitig  rodtti  iridiotift'beiJig 
aware  of  the  cause,  and  nothing  so  worrying  a»  to  bo  ti^ated  With  ttm-* 
▼ersation  through  a  wainaootniihidnietBr  tiltea^abo've  ar^itof  milttMitig', 
grumbling  noise,,  in  bound  sonethintt  like  Mrhat  Golmati^  in  his  Preface 
to  the  ''Iron  Ghest,'^  dctenbea  astha  dialingtiiBhiilg  ehar&eterktict  of 
the  late  John  Kemble's.  voice*^^'  FUea  in  a  bottle^^'^^^  in  a'  martifa^^ 
viad  in  a  creTke-^r'and  the  draie  of  tt  bagpipe.*^  '  I'touM  tiot^-^fdnd'a|i 

2  then  waaof  laughiii§^«-rendwe'lo  hearmirth  going  on;  atid  notsottiehbifr 
GOBtrine  to  he  a  partdkec  and  .participator.  I  admit,  therefore,  thslt  I 
protruded  my  head  from  my  breakfaM-'toom^ibdow  to  eatch  some  eluis 
to  the  gaiety  of  my  ooisyneigbboursj  • ' 

'^I  wonder^^'  said  one^  ifho^voiee  ammded  pecHliliTly  faltilHario 
ine,  **  I  wonder  where  the  poor  devil  is  to-dlft^1'*  *  ' 

*^Dangling<inabeaini!aiasgartret  by  a  silk  pocket-hAftdkerchitf/ 
replied  somebody,  whisw  tcmeitfud  aecaftt  I  aUo  tlH^\)^t  I  tecognized. 

'^No;"  rejoined  a  thitfd,  '*hia  ausj^iEie  wa^'oirer  lanni^tp-to  be 
sure,  my  dear  friend,  the  idea  of  bringing  out  that  infishial  fktce  !'* 

"I  did  it  to  please  the  boy,"  aus^ened  somebody.  "llMd  the 
fclkrw,  and  couldnot  aayno  to  the  goose  j  but  as  Uft  hi6  farce,  I  adniit 
it  deserved  to  be  condemned  as  much  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  l%e  (fitly 
hits  in  it  I  put  in  myself,  but  they  were  s«<overlaid  by  his  own  oliginal 
twaddle,  that  they  were  lost  to  the  anilUdti.'^  >  • 

I  felt  the  blood  tiogUng  in  wj  ears  and  ^helsks  t  the  peop!^  \^ere  f  alk*- 
ang  of  m«~<I  thought  I  could  not  be  miiitakeii; 

"  Well,'^  said  one  of  the  amiable  hidies,  who  hiad  ^^stdT  fl(s  n^bbttlfe 
•—smelling-bottle— holder  the  tiight  before,  •*  pooi*  fellow;  I  pity  hJm 
very  much ;  he  may  betfooliah^  and  I  think  he  is,  but  he  itf  temark^bl^ 
good  natured.'^     «  ■ 

**  Perhaps/' aaid  aome  odious  perMti^  ^^  you  preisetitly  "will  find  out 
that  he  is  good46o]dng.''  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this,  whldt'fiM 
nearly  killed  me. '  '    ' 

"Saiacfen'a  Head!'?  aaid  one.  * 

'*  Buekhutst  l^^  cried  another.  ^ 

«  Lsuppose/'Mmid  a  third,^ « he  ill  pki^'id  tell  \6a  ttlamttta  the*1risforjr 
of  his  misfortimes.^' 

••  I  believe  she  wrote  theferc^**  teid  «  fourthi 


;,  ^WidV•pW»dBlffl,!' ,C3tcltop!«d.dic  first,  sjjcalicn  •* Ic4! trs leaVfthim 
A^nfr~)v9  b^sioe^^JBdoifterrr^  flatter  myself  the  thiine'was  taken  out  of 
bim  lastnig^t,  aad. these -s  an  ^nd;  so,  ^what's  to-  be  done  till'dintifer- 
tio^^Paticmfle  it*  a  punt,  or  a  driVetta  Hkmptoti  Court  ?*' 

Tlua,]pp^chi  so  a«felj  indkatlve  of  a  move,  induced  mte  ettddetily  to 
.i^Js^b^ri^i^if.my  .h^d  and-maice  a  retreat  toward  the  front  door,  where  t 
deair^  ^  wi^iter-  to.  hritig-my  Ml  and  order  my  iletvant  to  bring  \he 
)i9Pie;a  t^  the  doon 

Hf^hqw^^^. 1 17M. foiled,  fin:  aearcely  had  I  made  tw^  knights* 
XDQirea  rn^r  the  chequered  pavement  of  the  ball^  before  t  found  m^^elf 
suiToundedt  by  the  gay  party  from  the  pitvition.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  ^presMna  of  deMght  at  finding  me  there ;  the  poor  devil  hanging 
in  his  ailk  handkerchief^  whom  they  had  been  abusing  five  minutes 
hefi>re,  was  auddenliy  conv^ted  into  their  dear  friend  and  delightful  Mr. 
Puniey.  ^^e^groi^  eonsisted  of  sevetal  of  my  theatrical  friends,  and, 
tp  my  u^er  horror,  they  b^ttn  condoling  with  me  on  the  annihilation 
ai  my  farce  befbre  the  waiters  and  chambermaids,  all  of  them  declaring 
tma,njinoU8ly  that  it  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  that  it  possessed 
the  most  unquestionable  marks  of  greitt  dramatio  genius. 

I  then  did  not  Iqiow  the  wGffld  auitie  so  well  as  I  afterwards  did ;  and 
whoi  I  saw  the  smile  offidendsnip  upon  the  countenances  of  these 
ladies  and  gentleinen, ,  and  felt  the  kind  pressure  of  their  proffered 
hands,  I  also  felt  assured  th/at  I  had  not  been  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tiypn  iu  the  next  roolni  but  that  some  other  man  and  some  other  drama 
had  bee^  so  generally  anathesaatized ;  and,  perhaps^  my  ignorance  was 
bliss,  for  seeing  how  extremely  happy  they  were  to  meet  roe,  and  hear- 
ing how  earnestly  they  pressed  me  to  joia  their  party,  I  countermanded 
my  horses  till  tho  evening,  and-  passed  what,  in  the  sequel,  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  entertaining  day*  . 

It  was  agreed— ^and  what  would  I  not  at  that  period  of  my  life  have 
agreed  to? — that  some  of  the  party  should  ii8h,some  walk,  some  row  about, 
according  to  their  several  fancies,  and  that  all  should  .dine  at  the  early 
hour'of  three  ;  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  period  so  Gothic  for 
sneh  a  meal  being,  that  onQ  or  two  of  the  party  had  to  present  them-* 
^ves  in  the  evening  to  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  audience  of  the  Hay- 
marliet  Theatre. 

Amcpg  the  groupe  was  a  man,  whose  nam£  wasDalv'^who,  of  all  the 
people  accounted  sane  and  permitted  to  range  the  world  keeperless,  I  hold 
to  be  the  most  decidedly  mad.  His  conversation  was  fuUof  droll  conceits, 
mixed  with  i  considerable  degree  of  auperior  talent,  and  the  strongest 
evidjBnpe  of  genera^  acquirements  and  aecomplishments^  He  appeared 
to  be  on  terms  of  most  familiar  intimacy  with  all  the  members  of  out 
little  con^nun^ty|  and,  by  his  observations  and  anecdotes,  equally  well 
knowii  to  persons  of  much  higher  consideration ;  but  his  description  of 
himself  to  npie^shortly  after  our  introduction,  savoured  so  very  strongly  of 
inaanity-7-pectiliar  in  its  character,  I  adtnit — that  I  almost  repented 
having,  previously  to  hearing  his  autobiography,  consented '  to  tend  on 
my  horses  to  Teddington,  in' order  to  accompany  him  to  that  village 
after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  the  party  to  London,  in  a  boatwfakh  he 
proposed  to  row  himself  up  to  Hampton  Court,  whiere,  it  appfsared,  he 
resided. 

** I  hope," said  he, " ^hi^t  ve  ^ballbo-VetUr acqusintedt    I  dare  say 

s  2 


4 


Gilber.i  Gui^iiw. 


Mv  father^  who  is  no 

'St. 
Miry  Aki,'  ''!'^  Wds'a^tiVieal'  tb'  f<flldw  iif'llife  WAkc*  aiW  ««cceea  ,xo  tlw 
business ;  however,  I  cut  the  treacle  tubs  at  an  early  agc—I  saw  n^flrii 
in  firkins,  and  could  notWiiageebfiUWdWyin^  (fitiVktSs"  fikfeVe^i  /  D/ye 


t'  •,..  '  : 


;  "f  't'i..,    I        "'",1".  1   'I 


« Sometimes »  said  I,      ^  ^  ^   ,  ^    '/     '  ;; "  '   .  :   ";   V'..  , 

'  «'Itnhat'fti«<ii«iWg'Ti^br;*-!^Td  baly,  '^'T  "tisSd  to'Tobk  IWite  a'week 
to  see  the  price  of  Muscovadop.  'O'Ti^'Hi^Tf^fea'SitWraayT  saW.iWj^ 
Alaiie  dMg  wftW  th^  'c^iisB:  tWe'^fftllir'was  doiife^scttfcd  ;  'drtttVent 
throu^h'^Oi^'uttrRl  tidteniDnv,  irid=ciArtte'i)Ut4)f  GaiMliaT};as'  WWte  tfd  Jiis 
<ywii'^tiiierfthe'!uWii)^r''Jitcif¥efill(W^  'by  Aw  rtfin';  ni^ '^!!C«ifnp1^Ty  V^itetit 
fiottn'ftftehintWs  b^ght  a  h<fu^c'}n:^Bfertcdey-i(iiiafti;'st6od'ad6ntc*t'f?)rA 
coUmy''iihdaifetl^liithei^'ti^6rthabbeBtattW/''    ''^^        "'    "";' 

^'•fAndyoii-iimpp6^<?;'iri8W6?f?*''8«d'r''  '■  '^^        '  "- .  '    . 

•  ••^  Hfe  liiid  'iii)t  niuch'  tti'M'te,'*'i«^fc<!l  AV'^^  frietid.  '"'  tte  rab  St 
rather  fine  towards  the  close  of  his  cjure^i'.  '  M^'tWg'^tex^'gOt^'t^^^ 
ftfrttrnffea'pAid; bat  f! eartid'dff ^iiji  whatMyri tefchnically  cttled  thki fecraj)^ 
ItfgbMbWi-IVdhdi^ 

pCTHOWfel'lhlipe 

walft^ffiJstxck 
pots,  iAi<^ 
Mi-.'Gutney 


I  , .  .   •  ,       .        '     t    ' .    '      i:>  /j;    /   1    .•   I     i»     "    r  •       i    -    ,  ''.r .•..'.'  m 
'II 


^,yetJ[.;wiQi9?fftrfPA4p>W^wWuuin.'".fr  >/.;••/•.  -.-v 


••<  r  eilvy^Wtfr iihil-dsbjihy  tirldfetfiriV'said I.;    ' '  ."  ,' 
•«Y<)d  fcre  ^H^hC^'tep^'MOkiyi''" Wn/ii  td  tne  Vhkrile,^^li^"t*(i 
Botliffte^i'  I'tf&pu^^fun^-^iariAk'fbf JbttVrtalk;^      ftm^Tlive 
upon  fun;    hence  my  addiction  to  our^dearflipriV' firieujs'of  to-^ay. 


^    «' -I  ndteit  iYiyfedf  f6nb  of  trictTckl' JAk%,^' Cbntthnea'^tiy  '  ^*'l 

dott*t  itdatfift'O^ifbiMn  ptrfictifer  dirpte;  thdiid.it  i^'dilttg^rtius'i  "i^coplfe 
ttt«'n6t 'always  Ih 'the'sartii^  htfnibiit^kliat;  they  thihKuncommtihIy  good 
fUn  oiie'diiy;  they'. wil! ie^ibu^y T(^ht*^s an  insult' thcnext    Tliwe'fe no 

ascertain  how 
poured  into  his 

bit  on  tit'^at ,_.        ,__,      -,— -^ ^- 

ctehing';  I  stopped  thti'<ihaifee'af  the  cornet'  bf  lMVatti,'.ta' turn  ilhe 
finger-post' "at'  iJhi'cot^er'  half'ri^nd— sent  aU'W'pebple  'bdutid^'fdt 
London^id  Chir<^y,  kU  thb  pcbtjle  defined  ftf.Efelidm  to  AVihdsor,  and 
all  the  people  destined  for  Windsor,  to  London— that i' "my  ^ay-**.; 

"  Probably,"  said  I,  "but  not  tli^Jrs,    And  da  you  o^en ' indulge 
wirteir^inttfefe^i'ri^aks?'^''^^  ''"••I"      "'■  "  "    '.    ''• 
♦*'Peft^c?ttla!lyi'*•TcplM  BaH';  **T*Vew1ujTij6d',off'everj'  tnocker  in 
SloaniJAFttect  tKr^eni^hts'rutunn^a  liimchtd  and  ninetyrfour,  exclu- 
sive of  ish(Jiis;  and  if  over  the'  project  of  lighting  London  with  smoke 


«  Occasionally,"  said  myinend,  *'l)ut,^l!ft]^^KumV«l  Ey?r3r.^nvi,i^ 
bis  pursuits — I  have  mine.'*  [  j^;  .,  '  ^.,  ;i„,  ..'   * 

4  >  >  v/^/«W*)d  jrJwp  VWi^'t^d:  I,^  ^,  ^  Jf  X9U  perfQ^  sn^r^i  e^^fcfi^rj^x^fiTyi  feats 

. :  ",^fl*»t  I".  ,€jfil|viine4,flaly.  j/*  pffi^u^U»% trc^  ypfl  n?^^  ?  Jfff^oy ig^ 

and  will  prove  to  you  thaVji]^.^.^]lI,^ii!Jff^.fio»^^ 

I  foresaw  an  awkward  6\%cff^i^M- im  prj^fn^iijepre- 

<5aj;wp.flf  criticf«5j^|  ^WWV^  J  jJ^^ed'^^^.p^x'^igWf  af^qpaft^t^n^  with 

%fiWj^otf)iM  ^i«ii.iy^Jike(pi5^jQi^^^rtjt^,,,(I  ,^H;tli^.>^itti^^t|af,iiot  the 
?^<^  ^"^ W  keWJ9&f  «n,ilt [)?ftyp  ,^n  .^y^  ji;^pj^9^J?l(^  jw^flt,rti^ke  fr» 
fat  sides  with  laug^i^g at  m^^  jo}^^  iftll  Wi ^aF?fraT>49iwp,his  yppy;  qheek^ 
I  Aod  a  faulty — fcannof  distinctly  aver  that  1  have  yet  overtome  it, — I 
was  extravagant— ^SttriWi^attt'tti  Sfel^re^tKingl-^ifexftrkvri^nt  in  my  jokes— • 
extravagant  in  love— extryi^^g^nt  ip;m^ft^yi-9}ftttiOT«i,l4:0i^^  ™^^ 
W^B\^^%^  M^^^^^m'^^i^^^mf^^^^^  firp>  floor 

-7;^^lto^  xs^\  JTT^ibtjt  p^^d  l^m|pft,tept ^„^n;(;^copt|^r5(,  boTi;wfid.a 

^W^w* v^m^m  ^m%)^^Mm^^^  dpn^yoi^b^ 

prejucucea,  but  hear  me.     I  borrowed  money  of  him*77rA,  cpp^w^  mvn. 

me^UTejYas  pn.^fi^  top^Xf;,  SpjJiings,  wm^  at,tbe,fincl,of 

'  W^V^^^Pff^  --'■  •  ::  '>  ,  ;  i  "li '   ,\, 

f'^lsp^jb.iu  Y^t/mlywed  ,w^^^  .."My 

^^biACtrm^wstef  jwpjptief^  fi^r  fmid^P J  had,  wn^  at  ;liaf?c!,;,  ^  theii^fore 

q^t^  rtftncl<?i^  ^nji,  f ef^;red|  ^o  th^, ^^'^st  »l;ipd|e^,9/f,,H^lyr^r::T,not. thM 

tog  a9Tt9fj99n8tr^i^)[tFW,fit|pj^l»^  fQr,ftly^^ien4,t,^^c^ofa:wak«^» 

'^^[I^»•'^5^^WyftP«ff^saifl.IM    MM     :irr.  -  J     :>;-:.    "./ 

**^Why,  1  thought  he  might,"  replied  Daly*  ..^If^.l' 


'(-..  "f 


Iff  <!    ■  '    I 

^^4  hovered 


''  Most  bonihki^^  lepliiedbe;  "  sad  I  pvit  thiti  rorolTe  Sntd  execoi* 

lion."  'j;      :•  •      •' 

**  How^?'*  I  iniiwiaied*. .      ,    / 

*'  By  traDsmittutg'an  aodkouM  oC^  n^.de^ili  -  to  the.mfl^pNipDliUitiicm^ 
papers  ia  theie  words — ^  Died»  ai^Autigaa,  «^  the  l&thi  of  March,  in  the 
28tb  yeat  of  his  agfe,  Robert  FeigiiBBoa  Daly^  £^.,.aQn  of  the  laitB 
ThQiuM  FergUsson  £laly,  £aq«^  of  SL  Marf.Axie^  LondoiL'^' 

^*  What  purpose  coidd  thaA  hive  asisvered  ?"  said  L 
•  f*  Yott  shall  he»r,''  said  Daly.  **  Ai>oiit  ten  days  after,  tlm*  anabuooe- 
menty  having  ^kicujved '  for  a  suit  of  mourning,  I  prooeeded'  to  my 
friend  the  upholsterer.  Dtar  lae,  I  reeoUect  his  little  white,  bald  head 
peerinff  over  his  desk  in  the  eounliiigHhouae  as  well  as  if  it  were  but 
yesteraay — in  I  weiit--riQade  a  bov~^up  jumped'  my  ooeditor^ 

*' '  Ah,  Mr.  Daly,'  cried  he,  *  then  it  is  not  true  I — ^you  are  dive  and 
jnerry-' 

*'  Upon  which  I,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge,  said,  with  a  Umg^^rawa 
fdgh,  *'  Sir,  I  see  you  have  fallen  intiii  thje  oonunon  mistake»^ 

<'  ( Mistake,  Sir,'  said  he, '  no  knistake  in  the  world !  Why,  I  itad  ia 
the  newspapers  that  you  were  dead,    fiow  those  fellows  do  fib  f^ 

** '  In  thisinstance/  I  replied,  *  they  art  aa  tvue  as  the  tides  to  the 
|noon-^-or  the  needle  to  the  PoW 

ic  ( why»'  cried  he,  ^  you  are  not  dead,  for  bera  yoa  are!' 

** '  So  I  aiU)'  said  i,  ^but  I  am  not  the  Mr,  Daly  who  died  in  ibb- 
tigua.' 

*'  *  That's  very  clear,'  said  old  cabinet-maker, '  for^  as  I  said  before 
bereyouare.' 

'^ '  StiU,'  said  J,  <  Sir,'^I  thought  the  Sir  gpod^'yoa  do  wxt  uiidcar- 
stand ;  I  am  the  brother — the  twia  brother  of  poor  Bob  Daly  who 
lived  here  with  you,  and  who  has  died  de^p  in  yeur  debt.' 

^'  ^  What !'  exdainted  the  upholsterer,  ^  ysu  his  brother !  Impossible 
' — ridiculous !  Why,  I  should  kaow  you  from  a  thousand  by  that  littte 
knob  on  your  nose.' 

'  *'That  may  be.  Sir,'  said  I;  ^but  I  was  bom  with  a  knob  on  my 
nose  aa  well  as  my  brother.  I  assure  you  he  is  in  his  grave  at  Anti- 
gua.' 

*'  This  astoaaded  him,  sad  be  was  proceedii^  to  ring,  the  bell  in  order 
to  call  up  the  housemaid,  who  had  aiade  Herself  pafticulaTly  familiar 
^ih  n^  knob,  in  order  to  identify  me,  when  I  paoi^  him  by  fteak  assu- 
rances that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  was  come  ta  settle  tbe  accoant 
due  from  my  late  brother  to  hinupelf.'' 

This,"  said  I,  ^*  was  all  very  funny,  ao  dombt ;  bat  eta  6ono  .^'^  ' 
Noi^  verronst"  said  Daly.  ^  l^ie  moment  I  talked  of  paying^'all 
doubt  ended ;  he  felt  convinced  that  it  eovdd  not  be  me,  for  he  was  quite 
of  opinion  that  at  that  time  I  had  ha  notiota  of  muddling  away  my  in* 
come  in  paying  bills.  So  he  listened,  looking  all  the  while  at  my  knob 
— ^you  see  the  thing  I  mean,  Mr.  Gumey,'-  said  be,  ptanting  to  a  pim* 
pie ;  *'  till  at  last  I  begged  to  see  his  adeoant — he  produced  it^  sighed 
^— so  did  ha" 

^*  ^  Sir,'  said  he,  ^  tbis  iB«-*-dear  me,  is  it  possible  twd  people  should 
be  so  much  alike  ? — your  brother's  last  account  before  he  went.' 
' .  *^  I  could  liot  hdps«ying^  ^  He  is  gone  to.his  last  account  no>V,Sir,' — if 
it  had  been  to  saye  my  lifo-^-I  never  could  check  my  fun. 


** '  What  is  the  amount  ?'  said  I. 

^  *  Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds  thnrtecdi  sUIUiiMi  and 
WJmpmKmik^itjmnf^i  As  fiir  Jntmst^  Mr,  Daly^  I  idxmH  wa&t<  it/ 
)'!  *^f.firv^fc^'ii'&vda9'4mt'D£j|sy  pocket N^j^ 
.HDifeuiriiedsnow,.f;i3loxibur'  titid'Tmpaiiceyinik  I  eaa  now  aocount  ibf 
the  high  respeeitisiidiveDefeatioii  Vfiih  which  my  poor  brothior  Boh  spoke 
of  you  and  wrotd  aboat  yov.  Yeo  sksH.  judge  what  he i  has  done; — he 
iMSrdifld^inrairtb  thsee  thousand  five  hundi<ed  pounds;'  the  claims  upon 
ten  mii^auMnsrpds  mid'  hescry*;  inhis  letter-««tka'kst  la?er  reoemd 
&oiii  J&il-T^het  ^fisctn  ma  to  juoitt;  ah  equxtaUb  division  of  his  pvop^.' 
;(<«M  AoMT  ikUow  1' mid  the  oahinstHiMiker. 

*'  *  A  poDir<  jsnng  cieatar»»  with^ thr^  chiUres,'  ssid  ;I, '  fiivt  clftists 

**  ^  Dear  me ! '  said  the  man.    '  Ah !  I  won't  interfere  then.    No^ 
nes,  L 0B2re  Una  credit  father  t^Min  he usfced it*    I  ircfti't  visit  hiii  sins 
upon  those  isho^perhapsvasa  helpless**  " 
;:  i^iTfafere  WW  something  so  kindin  this^  I  wits  neat  betraying  myself; 

hut  I  s'baiildhapespoilHtthejoke.    

•n**^  ^ After them^^cQiitiiiued  V yon^eome  neat;  and,  httving  divided  his 
assets  fairly,  he  decided  that  his  could,  actiiig  eonscientioady  towards 
others,  afford  to  ^pagryDarfiveshiDagB'  in  the  poutui>;  Bad  aceorangly  I 
4l^e ^might  you  tOtdsQ^ajBum  isalanhitfedat  that  rate^diBt  is  to  sa^, 
three  hundr^  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  sixpence^  for 
iidkm^t  descend  to- fractions.'' 

*^  *  Wdl,  now,'  said  the  honest  old  man,  ^  I  love  and  honour  him  ibr 
that*  He  needo't  hare  imid-me  a  farthing.  I  knew  .not  where  he  was  i 
yfvxi  tti  ihitik  of  ipe  on  hii  dealih4)ed  It-thnt^  Sir,  shows  good  prin*- 
ciple ;  and  as  you  areso  like  faim.in  everything:  else,Hr-and  how  like  you 
limt4oh&  surel-^  hope  and  tmst^^don^  he  aUgry,  Sir,r-ihai  you  will 
JbUow  the  iSksmpiehe  set  you  in  the  last  act  of  his  life.' 

*^*  Then,'  said  I,  *  you  accept  the  proposal.' 
, ,  *^  MM sutt  faappBy,  Sir,'  said  he.    ^  I  honour  his  fedings.     I  had  given 
tbs.irh«le  thii^  Up.    I  thought  he  was  hard4ieiirted,  and  a  pxEctiaed 
taker  in  of  innocent  men ' 

.^^  *  Sift^  said  I,  bowing,^  you  UtUe  knewmy  fuor  brother-Bob  if  you 
tbougjht  that«  Here,  Sir^  is  the  money ;  all  I  ask,  as  a  satisfaction  to 
the  infterestiiig  young  eveature  irho.Barvives  him,  is  a  reeeipt  in  fsill  of 
.aUdemaxids  as  against  him*'         .1 

" '  In  course,  Mr.  Daly,'  said  the  uphokterery  tafcihg  the  notes  I  prof- 
fered; *  Why,  la!  '  etekined  he,  *  I  declare  you  hove  got  the  very 
Tin^QA  that.  I  have; seen  a  hundred  tinlss^  miA.  a  Isetel  patent  k^ 
tmted  inia  the  inside,' that  he  ueed  to 'weajT*'  > 

*^  ^  Yesy  md:|:, rather  taJcen  absek  at  this ;>  for  ^ith  aii;my  canning 
I  hsd  ftigottc^  to>  disring  my  fijkger*  for  tflm-occastoti*    *  Yes^  it  was 
thajonly  tJNWg  he,  le£t  me  $  I  wear  it  for  his  sake/ 
.  . f  J  *.  And  hbw  irell  it-fttst'  said  the ^i«dnlous  cabsncit-pmalasr, 

*^^  Often  the  case  with  twins,'  said  I.  '  Two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
fifty,*  ten,.e^t  guineas^  and  five  shillings  and  sixpence;  count  it  your- 
self. I  ,  ■  ;  ',,.'-. 

*^ '  And  now«'  said  hey  Mam  to  give  ybiu  a  reoeipl;  in<  AiH ;  to  be  sure 
I  will.    I  wi^  yQu  would:  do-  me/ on0  favour.  Sir/  continued  he; 


6  (f[a(crt>dii»dii^ 

ibod  •£>yoto>pd6T]lHr(itbar;'p]id  T«r$i iltt6^turefrtQ( liiBi^iaiidrl  rahould^I 

ioc^ngs»>4hould  tntkeiieli'dtipeaaianes^CDnrinptdrAhBft  fihe'^bduM  Mifte 
jdeottfod  9i»4o>llhft5ddDtit5r«iiar[belieTtt(^il'tii0  itoryiof  4vDlbiitlierail»nnng 

poor  girl?*  *^ll"  •••'  l»!f»>  ■  i  >»  >!'  i  Icl  r>ilt  lo  tj  i-.ir 

r;,<«fI/rtNiA  BQ^Sifa^'fiinil  ho/)lqoiniig)d¥tF^^a/loi^-bIufc']flaift^Hlioobfi5^  a 
prd^fBtanlp  ;^/f>43tfikytnii'bftig1rtBtied.itiiqflB8 ;/tMtI  rii^9*if'H.[  // 
i:mM  i>deuld^Ui|i  mi^cIfyax^iBecki^  wu)8aHiiii«pi)Bda :  IJttdcflyviiOi»triterf» 
•fibs  had{jii0t'itep|)ddiout  totfet'tonlet^^  iRl^'in 

ilihidh^  cxihtrffasniafrtisiAi^BdrtUe'^^  it 

was  not  very  probable  she  irbiddtiopf\i?etaiinvlJBore«Bdl)iiiy'/sdnmg4 
iha{9lack\T{f^msf  8tn4'«emaiiifid\BSbil\lie  ]n]d\  ^terittnii^itiigwdy  audi  leli- 
vmiadiK]^>c^drd'aqi(iiitliiiiadfraii)iily^vhd^^ 
.fieoeipbfiSfH86firf.  &i>  Gfc^^Ji^vii^igdcaqedT'whioli/^^ 
^tfeMffipj  B|ih(]eteTm'4tnGi)Ml  fifeaBH^iwifkitiiGadTentuidf^        dsf.^ 
*'  Yea,  Sir,"  aaid  I,  after  I  had.bb«idnihiUiaatarilulAve,(  ^faaatyioiite^im 
gokeati  alL-diiir;  it'aijp^a^fto.dbe^tbatr»tpflr8Gaa>lQn  iavoinblftidisfxwed 
Ahan/i!i]|Mf  lAroidhd  iwdialvarpdiffB^ 

A  I f' SAnrcuUdiiiif bo^»V. ^mJAwapinka^ drittod^'^^i^ idime bat hn^t 
aeqfuel;)t  A  bhor^)imie{aftsf(iI>lidd7tUe  ii]sittn>tb.Biti*Uiirigfat^i|qd  ^idipt 
no  tiBie;ia!idfxuig)Ba($'  indonfesasdumf ^^nMaiteiiinyr  imnihpfiriaad^nslitii^ 
Uttrdani^l^rfatortttpafefkia^dVTQi  ovdduiity,- |^aid<  li1iii;ji^eridifibnmofVU& 
49Mvd)Beokj  ^guitteaiositwtii^J  'kI  rrxl  v  n/.-iAt  b-i'.-.uU  u\  it  -//od  m  , /id  . 
rirj  ihoiieatlgfT|eaiife0Bj(that«dtlM>i^  i)blialiad{off-^h^feiul 

jfrf)dUaiaftoc^iiindB<fifi^w«etiib«|tiFei  fiuota^  flsc(4ocouWa6  ftiar  ladbcbUim 
iBstfa>l&fae7BiflBiicliiiMfcitP  didi  flMtxyny  i»icli  ekvat&I  bit&  iii;iin?  iopnuon^ 
Aodi  IJiegpuKiagiaibto:  itepentoitf^lnattigiOlaMiiyleqfag^  Ttafrnff-nr  pAa^ 
aen^dr  iaf^kiarboal^  soBpprcniitaJjBl^ila  haibinimfi8ai%oailed>li*^liaiiiijv^ 
SPbemly.dbiaolBi&mti  craiidiiifioid^nMracIf  aroM'^id  fhelieonaidemtktt 
that  our  connexion  would  not  be  of  loxig'diiration^+^tibit^dt'/nJbodi Inkier 
>bei]iBnQ:wedifHthAt.'fenr  people^i^if  kdy  ,;wbiild  ltm»i  tba  ^  dnivjny  ^9imjf'  i'hJp  ^  the 
river—and  that,  from  all  I  had  heiud  of  him  from  hinu^fyiboL^'did  tnat 
appear  likely  to  difti«)fWatoi^(idcfetiiJ«oiilltefc:any'pkioBiiiiiafetyi  i^aa 
'0a1lheBigi]niaittedrifta|i  hot  rbyifmy  hBiin^pliMled:iri)mlf  voder^his  Icdm- 
mand'in ou]iial[)uatid>eic;Clniixi;ini  jrt  p.^'iiU'tini  (mi  n/jtii  j<«>'  ^'toi^t  >Miit  !i 

hi  Lha^i^EerMimflnirhjaamiiiibefai^nbvBiu^^ 
aince :  from  the  time  he  sat  down  to  dinnoF'ttUaU  w^atdoiie^ihii'  ttmgile 
nertr  fleMdHtiheJibtiaJdtt' Ifoet  «ilj-cneniitftnifg9'^^^Ua]pcdifailiu^^  idiaa 

lanj^bof]^!  bver»a\i^H^jnmped  highop^^itiu^ 

men,  women,  and  children  better — cau^tmordiiiklifiii'aivthoui'^haii  aA 
Ult?  retlii^:itiie';!p\intBrB))did  'fii[JthTei>ffHBato9  dllu aorta ^df  iknigsUdriade 
.speodibsr^piidttQldi  fitariea^oEiihimadlf  which  :would/'hfiv&!  moideftn^'poor 
mother's  hair  stand  on  end.  One  of  his  practical  jotea^qpAayed/offiipcm 
tPne'.of  <the'iadiaB>ib£>our/jffeiTt]r( In^u^^^tbdorwi^/i*  Shb^l^Hdonevet' bten 
at  Richmond  before,  or  if  she  had,  knew  none  of  the  little  pecnliari^dB 
attaehfiditoit.*  Hfrtd^sired  ith^^waiter  after «fliii her  to>bring  some'^*  hittida 
!ef  hoii<)iir''-^hotttchebeCakc8<ibKJii«hiek:the'tdatae>hBa:bm:t]  out  of 
mind  80  celebrated.  1  Th&ii(dvifi^ed«ad'tllen.ldughedj:  Daly  aatr  kec 


Iye#fiD8fai  byimtti^abf  ktfiimurSr^ifhDcsr  ine«"'ciiid>-hb;(^)4(ni^tTatt  Imol*' 
that  thi^.iHi«<B8o«tft1|pf&  qplifcbjimft  ab «9«i)M0ly)ti|idei;rthb  tnAuetice  >  df 
■tt<iit«rdaqTirftte^(|h»rit^  ^hliii^^  cAlbd  aftdi^tbd^ifctlon- 

;^iiieaofi>tkri  pklsdef^  Wkaett^ioa^ydxidiencbakeafielBiwlithr,  1t&  bote 
iiniMfld  I]iuD4Bf)di  faciiioi]f^Titi(i(raipmnwr<p[|kab4^iMrd  isliBiiiberlainij  a 
^goraai  iarrarltinif  ttnftadfji  *m  mbBt  pigii^ mf inm^tdr to6 ' tlie Ihorfee  9  ia^piur >iif 
aitdbf^^odannctf  lfaB(ibcdchahibbr}piiif)4  a)goo6tbshy  tsrt^)arl^eiMlemaii 
usher  of  the  black  rod  ;  and  io  on.'*  *    i  .  j  jn..  r 

which 'Baljffa  IglMity^  4idbp(il^,IwilEBnl:j8&ei'(«ti]taiUj(lsilii^  the  Bias^B-qf 
,hwmwB  lijidkfe>thfeirf  apyMmmegiBr  tbb'atia(pci>^tii0«l^Metsakti^iBhd  (^on^ 
ivuhed  tliii9'«riA)16'plal]^^b^Jtunu^^  ial« 

» MrbelrhuteifeaidkbiaDcv'^l^ifaiira^  tftei(bUek 

adm^sif!itl«yvlHdlaie>ingth^{dioi]«^rqiut^bd^. '.if-'  '>['!/:r'V.irr  rr>/  tcrr  -' 
-11  iThfaas  ^ptent^A^raMtiof  j^MfOfU^mi  ^Imiuvam^  if  fwtn  tonU^ '  Ai  which 
lUflldnB8tJ«sliri»iidinu3fi^8obdiidaJ^^  > .  1  ht(iht  aeiqpieViI;  Itad.iociasioa 
Jtoiaev^iaiwnalalertpd^drBdiiDTb'f^^  tr)ii^hiied[ino  to 

#6flBdt  siktiWbatilDorfciBeBbuily^Ai^aDiflii&liidm  ujdibktev^ 

(ancLlkebeiieiptiniilillirfiaUtdeniaBMyjuMl  1  rtttn  J  i*r.-^    .'■'^    -  •  r'  " 
<Vj^^|B(jdifabeK;r«rak  nOJhor-iiBqoB^aiileBtilyodespa^c^,  iB;.iitl^  Io  mit 
th6'  contteoMnqeflofl-Abg  edga^sdi  jlcKfaBfekik'y iind>%.  aevdn ' o^todcony  nciw 
^fi&endt  andinpietf  ilsete^lefti1ib.xiQbnitnc^rDtej^o^  His 

«)]lrifa  hppotrijdiettaajM^enliiiia  libdyfthddlbcani^befdfe^Taiid  S.  felt  myw 
ib2£innrhaiiiidmigiiBd  tmhieJcat^TsoiiiethiBg/iai'thi  ^anQJsMatiiR'M'  the 
JhiaVwiiPinrdfti  riieifaigte?^  bself  v/trhiMita  Irrwas  M  bffi  ciitrriedrhyi  ^»  iaAiH 
ence,  or  how  to  be  dashed  down  when  he  ^ot//tindii  of  nieii  l/ioo^d)  mot 
fdeadjIicitopfepeUeiidt  lioyi'v^evOiinfrAptxrBhiiriaOBrfDf'CotiBaqiyincsain  lany 
jtttidSidbary idfe^e^  ainrioislMfl  whaH  m^^ipeHlinnjedmpahion'tJOBiiBeaticed 
^<tifdfiitwoTd^  8ttflkk^i]{Mirik>  afiitfyireipootoUii'iniMkbodwd  fenldehf^ 
whf  waslMtthig  ^ueazedviDtottfiia[r8teni-ihcet8)'f»fi  a  ladrnfi^^kMOtiiigi ihott 
%raB«b};^itdK<liAao9iii£<«Jdaimnthel  atr^ain^ithoi^^  soutb^est  i\mne 
f^mitgit^ttiwlM  hieiboalrfr  tbapervlRTfiBibilaD  tbntluad  ei  his:>ei|Miny 
wtlltfiiIled(fwhiteaiifiutQr<'Waiiliitoatuii  'u>  '"'  t'  h  t'lr  •'/  .i->r/'i'^-  <-)  ':•' 
.'iil/^fPaUoy^i  cned.ni]Ftfn6]id:Dal)7;e  f^l  to^^oBfSir^twhulHiT^'you'doin^ 

iwitbiifchaAtW''./.ri/f  niDi't  ii\'d  'in   i)7>:j{|  .r.,.  I  11.    hum]  .Im'?  ii-,  .    -'-.;' 

«£^be^iibiirimn-tJqBhrrmaiBlaiaie4^di^iiM«HeBcaJ'  ••)  v'ihm  i^it;: 
*wffji btilyLL'lNni  'tte^f ictotniqedf I tlrai  vndarvinted  'iokei^^  >^ ! «dwt  1  %w <  tou 
doing  there?  you  have  no  business  in  thal2teafe^')aBd>rfou(i6naw»  it!^  *  " 
QfiA mtilf^ jOMf^oE) Uid rioitf)  into |iis»)«pinil?sifeyefv«B (itbe  -oiilf  ^vdof  of 

111:  fityijB^lyf  jwati  iiAtooni^le,iinidl  kntngsm  yralled^toitkoiiiihivppy'mtrnic^ 
itQ^etftnit^;ti:£i1ttd>;b0at7Ki'Pl}iitQlli  y€iivfni]il  ifa^rfnisBd/'^vd  ihpv'*^  you 
iB^e^xia-hininttasdhifchkit^-lioat&V^nir)-^  >■•  :    .  .i>>-i-i!'  !->  i'if.>  .,<  >:"".' 
.4  iHesh: jind fitoodrooulcL  90&HBiidnTei,'tlifls  kcfkerated^^eettiniftion.  <  The 
M'p£r:thO' Gockne^iwiabfnNiskdii  //  '^  ll^OfbiisiQess  im  4bik  bdaty  Sir  V^  <cried 

inf^!hjiiaanlifr&atObsayJWid'Daily/;ii*1ym/i^avttJnd)bB8ifae^8'i^  it,  and 

i'Uiprtnrejif.'^I:*-' -^ '1  U)  ,f["ff  /"..r,j  j,.;'i  ,.!-}•  t:»  ,'j:.'t -H  Ln- .-f  '  ■  ii 
ic  M ff. iI  thiido^  SiCt  you  nvilb i  ^nwe .  no ■  «iidii  itinnf'','^  «aid  the  i1a:vi^6r, 
wboae'fwogreaBi  through  ft)ie  rtvater .  Ws'  dioiMi  lof  >t^  i  qnioUeet  { '  ^  perhaps 
yohdoB>lklibw,lSir^tfaatthi8!»ii&y>tf^  ;    > 


any  biUmefu %n'%lplamir9iiMii^h .G#Qd  Avjfj^ki  i 'X^^ti'^filtw/  ;>Mi  , /.. i 

Xc(iiadmLv^wt,^pfAtiMiXiiluif^  the 

colloquy.    However,  no  ill  consequences  arose;  the.i«|  si^ii^^/Yei^  ^ 

ivay^nd-iO^ididim^imiiiiiii  A^mr  Hdpnte  smm  fv^lmMM^^kC^ 
''  pleuuiift'VboAVjntwbk^I  felti^AQtiNidu^  bis  4ifi^^in»I:Mi^  1^^ 
ncss'Jitkatever^ -:  .  ,.'    >!.  ..i  *-l,".  ''.i:  ..       ;'       '•.■>•;■",  )^,.,> .  -,;;-i;»^/ 

fisel)Bioiid,/wUcI^ liMk8»«wry  timQ4Uie«Qe»it,  IMI  i£  UtW^^e/drDsuQii 
to  Itfok  lovdyiior  that  particular  4ayi-vas  $imUng.iA  all.iis^Hidiapoaiml 
gaioc^r;  thocvtlvetimaldaiiw^f  Tiwic|[eiktMS»,4<^^  ^it2i;|Mrf)l»  tm^^ 
laokad  greener  (and  osoler.tbanevar  iuf^i  »yfrici»d  .lifga^  ^  .p«P'fo|iii^ 
thsft  inoo«|rffthflni<Wyl.;agreteMa  .a»»pgisa  o£.pvUing  Mp  »g4ost  U»« 
Bti^eaniy  wW  aU  at<)9ica)a/tboMgbfrMemQd  to  fin^bi^tAihiii  .|i^i^^iM9d.|| 
UckolnfiiB^mMK^hiMi^MW^^  tlM  f»^ewioi)tvrRS.|«)<.4ifttiiM}t 

tO'b^>ou6takiii.mhdisit^i^d«d# )).'.: ,  ''.x   "*  -  ; 

«'  What/'  said  I,  ^<  whatcMtlia  OBflttef ?  bavfi.joUMlfift  MjihifV  jt^e^ 

*<  No/*  said  he«  Itughpg^  <>  buftiif  Ibad  thought  of  it«  murouldiJiot 
hakexsoma a«rdy  ■> sqonJ&am^KUshnopd;. imdliraidjlhfmihtffvv you 

amia  sport  in  Cdclmey-^atchiilg^^^      i..  , 

<  >^What 4o ysni'iDepAi2>^^^ 8do9d4iiiiocenft L  '         ::<  >  <:        .    •  -< 

^^  A  trick  specially  my  own,"  replied  Daly,  **  t»  lie  flayed '?»th  th« 
greatest  success  between  Uie  grounds  of  Siiaand  KinrGardotiiM  ThMB>-* 
In  the  dusk  of.  the  awmng^H^Ipmsoriiiieadna^ifieaUy^Hak^A^i^rnQ^ 
fioihias  to  a^^gjon  the'batik  of  .Sion,;M|rr]r>faim  lacrMw  ibonr^i.l^.&l 
him  to  anotiicii  pegiotbebankat  Kefr s^al^rtia  him  tigbt^  and  then  letif^ 
to* jsralchithe  effect;. Tide aeutaing down, piesanliy jcwmes aCocknay ipairi 
the  man  flirting  and  pulling,  the  l^iy  sittiAg  and  smiling  ;  wbantboy  re$<^ 
the  chosen  spot,  the  tight  line  catchea  the  CMkney-CoT9d0n,<w  .the  back 
of  Jiis  headk  and  tumliSkp  bhnifarwaidiMt  the  feet .  of  lus  PhyUM(/  in  a 
twinkling,  the  s8taie«£itetiaprodiic«liea4helady,  ^tb  thia.iiingle  aiinr» 
pla^iffersiiea^  that  the* card  €afeoheaiar  AndevithatObin^ und  twonbtefr  hex 
faaobwaid* .  Ib  the  coii|usioa;of  tfan/monenit,  tide  ebbibg  ft^  tb§  b«ppy 
couple arer«wept dota  thestrcUm ;  asd having,  aftar.H few-minAltcs, set 
themadvea  ta  ^hta  a^taonfibee^to  ^nronder  wkat-haa  hAppetied^  m^i^i 
eouxm  nevet  diifliikiof  ^trying. back  against  tide  to.  aeoentain.  the  <«|iuse  ^ 
which,  however,  if  they  did,  iwonU  aaaisttbfm'  lit^e,  teii  tbemomeuit 
you  hive  oaiighlyaur'oeuple:^^  eiist  aS  thn  lineifroaotthe.pe«hr«n^  the 
causdof thai9i8thiefdisap|ieafflifrbm/theai^ti^j9r«6ali^  ,.  / 

^'That  seesiiiiiatheraiaefioiis  jokcv'^  aaidL>  ■> 

*<  UupHH^  replied  iI)i%>;>S|>eEbapfl  ymLritfeuld.piK^^ 

liDe,.btttfor  niy  part  Iaminotpsi!tieularvVi      //  ..         .  » 
This  he  certainly  need  net  ha?ermentiaaedi    lEhleiyviiiQi^    t^ded 

freahevidenoeto'^efiBtr&l'faot;'  I  was  yet  unpiepamd  £^'Wbat  was  to 

come**'  '.•.'..•..  I'.t  I  ,,  p.'.  :     '     .  ,«  ;      •   ,        .    .:    •,  .1    ;i   /.    I-  ;       j  •• 

,  .^  I^iriah,'<'.ta&d<iay  friend^iaskevpbed^theoeiV'^tbatiii^ 

little  long^  at  JUohtoend^L  think  Qsvemort  bolstkioficlaretj  iii^f^H^iSkh 

irouldthaye  be^  vaady^agroaable*'' 

'^  I  shaald  not  have  :dislikcd  it  myMlf,'*  said  h  ''  Is  it  im^asible  to 
repair  the :  mischief  Pv^is-theip  ne  agofeeabl^  atttieat .  oa .  these  shores,  in 
which  wi^'inay  solace 'tiawliKB  M  onr  impDudaBce?  •'' , : 

**  No,"  said  my  friend :  Mtlie  fial-jpiesUoueB  iaa  Wretahad  hhle^tbe 


I  ^   !  • . 


Toy,  and  we  WepWpirt  l<Mi^l)«fofo  i^^eacb  1)baftNWid^l«ved«p6it/^      i ' 

^'Bieii;'^  MA  If**  ^mM^toAifVfpoimvBiin^'tb itke^vil, ia4  benr 
it  ts  well  af'we  dkA.*^"'-      •- ■      -^j.^'i-^:  :•.-...  .  . -< 

ict'^'iiiom^t^'^e  wftr»«aidbr^«bi  bankofa  ibsaut^I  gardeAyvpw 
whldk  <ii)p6ii(^  a  fepMions  bofMr^mndeWed  ^iinbxroDai, .  tanked'  •  by  •  ap 
exteBBive  conservatory.  Within  the  circle  of  the  windoviwwipkoed 
attJ^^j'-vK^ft)^  ilood  boCtlefi  and  4ec«nt6rrfi,'fMttg^  tei^  i^iwemiifrten 
attMet  a  tatnveopiti  of  the  dioioest  ifhiita*  Avouad  tMs  tabl^  Hwara 
seated  a*  highly  teapBcrtaMe CiMify ;  a pbrtly^f^eitttomaniKtMMe'  ^  cbeniDr 
and  chin  gave  imipte  tvidonce  that  «iioh  v^actkma  iware'liia  cUBtant 
alwayv  in  the  lAeraoon^'^  atid  neaf  him  a  lady ^  evid^nl^  hia  b^tfterv  if  aol 
hia  Iflsger  hdf-^on  elthep-iide  bloomed  tmo  yauog  ^laaliuvBa,  avidsiillnf 
dia  daughters  of  the  wall^fed  pair.  Our  a]ipaavaoaei  altibougih.the  kam 
waa  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  had  caaghttheii:  aMeatknraa  tfaeit 
leapeoCive  iMMi  4ind  figum  had  4ilti^ 

'*^  There,"  said  I,  '^  this  scene  is  exhibited  to  us  by  our  evil  genhia^ 
i6  fafitalicens  with  tba-pn^paet'  of  what i^e  nay  qot  anjby^" 

*(  Yooarewyong,''8ddI)%,*^qiiitawibn9v«t4>e<quictr^beiulBiu 
pool  wine,  and^agreeable  socie^,  are  worth,  mahing  adaah  fbr^  ,Tbtaa> 
girls  will  we  become  acquainted'Withi-^-tfaat  soiuety  ire  will  johai'*-* those 
TTttieBwiU  wa>iii[^]be*''   .  '    i   ,  . 

'*  IKi  youktow tbemi?^^  said I«       i  .....       ,« 

^  Ni^er  saw  them  byamy  cbmea  in  my  life,"  said  Daly;  *^  btit  hare 
go^a-^ha  thing  is  settied-*^arrang0d/*<«done.  Have  you  »  poc^Latobook  and 
n  feacil  €^)oot  you  t  if  you  bave^  lend  them  to  tne  ;  say  iiothingv  and>  1  wiK 
manage  the  i^.  AasefHt  to  aU  I  eay»  osd  atay  iu  the  boat  till- we«v9 
iavitod  to  partake  of  the  e(fllBtIqla^/'  

**  But,  a«v  dear  Sir,**  saSd  I--**—  -  i 

**  Mum/^said  Daly,  at  the  mtma  xaement  pulling  the  head  of  liis 
fiinny  *^  ohoek  bkck,''  as  the  eailotv  say,  into '  the  bank  o£  •  the  garden. 
I  sat  in  Kfttazemeot)  doubting  wiiat  he  waa  about  to  do,  and  titet  Ibheuld 
do  myself^  The  first  thing  i  saw  ^was  my.  fnend  paeing:in  jBeaaund 
atapealeug  the  front  of  the  ten«ee<  He  then  affected  to  write  dvwu 
aoraethiag in  my  book-*-then he  stopped^^^-raised his  hand ta biaeyeayas- 
tf  to  malo^  an  horieoft  in  order  lo  ol^ia  a  lerel-^theu'  noted  something 
more — and  then  begati  to  pace  the  ground  afreslu 

*'  Bring  the  titaff  out  of  the  boat^'^  said  he  to  me,'>with  an<flir  of  com* 
maud,  which  was  so  extremely  well,  aasuiaad,  that  J  scaniely  kneir 
whether  he  were  in  joke  orineamcst.  1  obeyed^  and  laaded'wilii  the 
attiiff.  Without  a»^  further  ceremony,  he  stuck  the  pqle  into^tbc  lawn, 
a  measure  which,  as  he  whispered<tDiintt«  wbila»  ifl  tilt  sctof  taking^it, 
neMt  Mrafed  wcnild  {bring' things  to  a  ctisie^  ; 

Sufe  enougfat  after  a  :OsrtiuB  Tinging  lof  the  dinnef^room'bcUywInoh 
we  heard,  and  which  conveyed  to  Daly's  mind  a  conviction  that  he  had 
create  a  sensation,  a  butiier,'Mehpiim(2r^^miiblaa  ooat^  white  ^mnstcoat, 
end  black  el  cedercit  followed  aAa  )in)pisi)y<-^radiiileddi&tknoeibyi  a  straps 
ping  footman,  in  a  blue  and  scarlet  luirefysWArerBaen  approaching;  i 
thought  the  next  etep  would'  be  our  snddea  arid  vnoeremohuniA'etpul- 
non  frem  the  Eden  we  had  trespassed  upon-«*not  so*  my*  friend^  who 
continued  pacing,  and  measuring,  and  ^^  jotting  down,''  until  the  riiinis* 
tdr  for  the  home  department  was  at  hifc  elbow. 

**.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen/'  said  the  butler,  ^Vbut — my  master's 


for  8tran'j!'eft  V6'Wnd— iM-i^^**"   "•■''■  i 

■*  Like  the  mitt'Jfe  HJS'bfttt' -«!/'.? •IftfidlD'aWi*'  ^Ift^Wte  the  reverse. 
I  am  not  here''fbl''n^'ilife&Sirfe2-1)lAitl^i(ft^\/lV8-ffi?RWit^iitv.  Sir--. 
dQW.iiiiHflrt^  M»i'«1gg8(^i*(rtvyflffi%t«ffW«i^t;«WiViV'"^  "",  ' T 

These  words  were  addressed  to  me,  ana-Pi'^attBltoHiftftilMiii 
faecinated,  like  the-'bit«<  t^'i^htCt^tl^^stinii^dt^.  a's'^'^  Ml^  Rot 
cl>iiihig.io>rebeW  lMeW'rf^nMV4h#4t'mi^Ve^t*^;>'n^bH'«MFa'Vf%^  in 
nur  being  jointly  and  sivteHilly  .KlBk«i  (titftflje  VFi-dt^  iii'tfliiHJcaai}frflm 
theIveiiy'nttlB,'oti'«Cliei'-lt(ie  vei^'  ^lrt'iJear,"Mftfh  T'HM  gWrf'tf  my 
o«wnimi(raid(»itig*Jrii!htfrt'llttiiAiillnftee';T  ftlf»i-(ecttf 'cyi^'thit'f 

alVitteira|^nlUrbfi^(m}fty4na<''«}Egtkc^,  T^  'M'tnild"!^  cfi^taWg^Air 

The  butler,  who  found  that  he  made  very  IrHlft  WW«l*Wn''tfp4tt'P8Ty;' 
Kemed'iMdii|bA<tW  C«m~^'^i^';i;t:hlch^  ^a-T-hUd/no.)?  Vhti  '^ighi^s^JdeB 
of  the  game  my  coni{)Mtoili>it«t')^)»g,'Mor  tLW^iUt^'hottMi'^t'hc 
expected  to  be  the  TeeniliLiitumed,\'mQli:n»ld&1kbly.     Ualy  was  too 

'"^'''!,'!P.;**'^?l^.r*-(?,;Pfflnir_m?,t9,,b|^,j^^5STqi(eBtK^,,.,^;-,l,  j,j  ,,  ,.,/  I 
t^sqpt,;my;COffil)ljinflBta,tiMyftiif  wa»t.. 
5.f<jf;yje|-[ibeHj;J  am  W>l|iee4.*o,«a?(aii 

),api^e(t  fflr,  ,p?j,fonrtW,'Mi«"i** 
[(i^.iW  ^ii)a,  pT^  ThWW,inWI.  1*1*1 
Piyf  It'^*"!^^*  *ft  the.l4u&ifi»f^]lftike, 

.t^  l^ip^  ^5  fliy^lsn' for  I  j,bfi  1  oas  murti. 

■'■■'■  gf^pJ^Siir?"  BwitbeiMjOT.  ,; ) 
"  ^wFtfifl8eri,o£,hip,,,right 

■stpna"t}>a^[,f^e,(Jffl^-i^VouVJ^)jt,4«ho 

SfMI   l.,i;.,l    i   ".l':   ^i"',i;!   iliiiril  ■■■'■  " 

■,"  myiiB'?tt?^i^'»'<^«nriBBd  Lftt  tthft. 
„,„ ,,  ,..,.,,  ,,^  .„  .    .,  |ftI>peal?Jo;^,Ti«wthy,r.-,...  >■■,  Ki.^ 

willdo'an  I -can  to' preserve  the  eltvation  of  his  bou^ej,.^,^^^  llfj.- 
depcnds  upon  my  opinion,  IiB^i|^})fi(;f^e,^^S'Teff«iy«ii'np«ic\».t»'W 

I  decide.",,,-  >i.',.'.V''iii  ■■■u'O  i'li,-.  .'i  .:i  .u  ,-1 '.  ,r,  ,r-r-' 

^;S]r.".wfd;fJl^,,aptfl,^^^M|8()^(  ,pj(#ifi^ frmlff,„f ( SiC^ 


Saying  wlii'ch  the  butler  returned  to  the  nouefiKSfl^  gjv^pg,ft,Bignifiotfttl ; 
look  to  the  strapping  footman,  wilt  '^  BT'^'W*"™'*''^?*''^  l^fJiM- 
trade  leg8,wlii|0^  icwic<l|tp  jpply.diat  lie.fl*^ 

till  he'hiju  consulted  hiB^niss^tef,  l^e  f^llo.^.fiiilwe^  hip),  which  qffo»de(Jl-, 
m^^ri'ppporfuiiit^  of  M^W^y;v9latilc,/r}^ 

*  Leaveme  alorie,"  said  he ,  ;|    ]    ][      ;[>■,.-  .■..,-,,..'{       :r..i 


:  il*>^Va[pMi.Hnd'Kvn<jfoiRpim^owenv'' 

They  "run  in  a  jwrfect  parallel.'     ■' 


I  '■«  the'CdaipahyV'Eti'rvfejrW.'ai'd'  littiiWg  4uk'6yea'ih'is''compaBy,  I 


nean  to  be.tnade  a  nuticinator  i 

.,.r,vDi  aril  ^'iftMi!  ^WfttW^lftRt^ifrJ''*'^^''",*^^  ■'^'■■'   ■' 

-  ii^  ■n,<u-%^w-mfn%mMmm^f^'^.fi'<^*'-'n.\ ■.-..  i 

Who  Mows  b(itTCflM3fl^\i;?ftB,^g^PieivW8f^,p¥rti)tiieM9«qi«intflnot 
*iMffl^Wn|.frl9''3'l',-.  ,■>.,   1,1   [.-.■.1 •--;'.■ 'I '■.^>.:l'  , 

**  Mq^a]Iflm.grfpr,[',feito;^,V#lir« '■  tbe,BW*>ha«»-i*  to«fwniita,niaj?' 

t  ffjnii^5I^!,!(iii4',  Pa^'Iv  'M'kieWjnotiiiijgl  oP  hkn/be!- 

ffBsil«f,lfliafitW  SirnTiwi»l)JI.[:f^ert]nj»U«arfc&«r 
%Vfm  4?  ,I,(Jft)-W0P(!i>eM*«g'ifchi8iJKtlodiatMttiJ6' 
^«i.fflyiPJ^rtoweJW«TfilwUW'«:rthellwqiiiDy4-riiid! 

—  T^4Riifflli;fl6WlW?l»BiPt«fwe.M^  fttitherimort'iiM' 
'.-..t  «,i'/   /ii.U     .vI';ftiAlit«riwtthiatiite)oc«ri!inLlJip''T    ■'■'    "'  "■    ■"■     ''.' 

•Vb^^-tufoiai^-kdt^  (til  emuiiii  .» '^iJl  V 

.■'*^G6i*i'diij';'8«fi''  rftfid'^SifmbM  liih'-  (h*  In- ' 

rtlllgtwetfSftdl'MiH^TWHW'tW^fefl'iiill:  Sub 'liiin»clf 

atrti8M*ltrt*ii.-'''"»%''8tt-fW'(^K''rt ,-^  - rr'0''«'  P^^ 

pose  of  deciding  upon  the  lino  of  ajjiife  A'dw'bWi^cli'b'C  tjie  Pod^inBtan 
Cai>tll'ii-"iriiiJeiy ^iti^mdiiilifyPifei^rBhWia  h&\%  Ib'at-d  of  i'(  ,t", ,   . 

i-^'-^Yotf  ^ufehP.-Sif  Tlftlfelliy.''  ititf'Oalv;''  lo'have  bt'enappriied  oTit.  ■ 
PoyW'uWtritaha'tfiiftW'orgi^iiJJplay.'Siftln'ioi'hy?''      ;'   ■';'  ' 

«  So  much  the  better,"  I  heard  Da^"aistiDpity  BiV.-J'oi^'tie  (iouid  .riot 
rMl«t(hflnipiSl3e'.'l""'lf'-jtif»'tfAfill'3ust''cilBH(iiir.'feyeovii:  rtiip'jiutcr,  I 
■will  endeavtfuf'ite*s^r*(ft;'Sil-.''"lA.  ffl^'yoiv  ^iei-r^-  i*  joui:  house, 
SlrTimotfif;>'B'i8'<h*Wnfcn^ltbTv''''C''i8'<htrircr,— llmtMrluipB^ 

wMt  ikHik.wfai.gtfP'^ -"'  ■,.,  „..r..^^  :>  ^  ^.y.'s,; .irm.vr',, 

v"'-K»;'S(i'i"kffld:9W'rnnot!Hy,'«'tidt'at''ilH."  '""■''■ ' '  ■''•  '""'-'■  ,'■  ' " 

"  Then,  Sir,  D,  E,  F,  pnd  G  arc  ihe  piiints,  vo^  sjm,  from  wbicii.  J 
taki  thaidlfetl  \m4tiiiii  th^'bjtWij^kVSreniirol-i;"  antltliuB  voupertjeive, , 
tha^di«1rtng!tftMiil^^ri«^c^^ef(if  tiiitkiiiWniclliiveTiv^rU.Vhetc 
ttt**'»ii*«i*AfirB'lk'tll'bt^^-^"''  "'^'''■'  ''■■''"■'■'  '■■  ■' '  ■■■'■  ■'■■■",'■ 

HfMeWlAt;Slpp"'*»M'feE^'Ti4in.tli^''  '■  -'"■■"'■';■*  ^""l  i;^^'^  ■'■  '  *,.     _ 

.'fiThff'iAoUtft.-Sit'^thli'^rttrtnfee  W  W'libtt'lirancji'.'',  We  canal  will 
cllp'JoiiPl«itii(tTVfttti^''jjf(i1wtiVeighM(nife^t'ainKonaIi^^^^  leavij 

it  tte^nVcd'lvrns'ATt^liTil'ifiihinl^ibnS  li'nmyhkr'iii 'th^  Ehapc  uf'acfi'ckcd' 
hat  box.     YouBee-80,  Sir,— H,  I,  K"  ''■      ■'"" 

"  I  give  you  my  lionquirt,8iiv''(»aid  S*i  TlmothTij^'^tidi  a  thing  would 
drive  Iriuly  Dod  mad!'    ,:  11      ^  r 1     ■■  ^ 

,*'  J  admit  it  vr^.uLi),  be.  ^  (Irewlful:  qut,"  f«i4  0^\y,r "  «nd  theu  ihe 


14  (jiAert  GuimM*  \ 

noise  of  the  Wgetnen,  find  the  barffc»hor8es  close  xinAeT  the  bed-tooffl 

^v%idr^%u-aft,ilcit^  '0l^ix}^;^l^6niW^  Vattfel^'aisglifting  l^guagi--:-^? 
'  '♦*  Mf  diftilgbtfert*  be<J-T6otote  al^  lit  that  6^  6f  tb^  touse,^'  said  Sir 
l^imothy: '  **'=ff hit  am'  I  to  do;  Sit  f  '  What  ii^terest  can  1  make  ?    Ajr6 

ihe^ini^tmei-%thb-^^»  ;    /••  ';"     '     ^'^  '  "^  ';:*'r,  ■'  '•   \ 

'  ''"Nb,  Sit,**  said  Daly,  ivith  a  fece  of  th^  tnost  imperturbable  grayityi 
•*  all- thkt  18  uhavdilin^.  The  decision  as  to  tlie  line  rests  with  meji  ananas 
2'dstid  to  Mr.  Higgins,  ihy  tolstatit; — Higgins/^  continued  he,  calKnjg  mp 
to'Witi,  ^let  "me  pre^nt  jott  to  Sir  Timothy  Dod,— I  iaid  to  ftiggins, 
.^iELt  a  ][^ity  to  dirtuil)  the  Dods; — ^wha^  a  cut  at  their  comforts  ^— it  goes 
iigainst  my  heart  to  Bend  in  the  plan,  but  the  line  is  so  decidedly  thi^ 
fihdrtest.  *  Ah,  Sir!*  says  ttiggms  to  me,.  *  but  do  consider,  the  Qpii* 
tervatory."' 

•  *'  rtn  sure,  iSir,'*  teJd  ^Ir  Timothy,  extendiijg  his'hand  to  me,  *'  I  fedi 
Tery  grateful  for  your  kindness  Jt  leoiild  be  a  sad  thing ;  and  muat  ^he 
decision  be  m^d^  so  sdou?'^  ,  . 

*  Anmediately,  Sir,",  6aid  Dalv :  *?  but  I  lim  afraid  we  ure  keeping 
ydn  Mif  her^  hi  the  ^n  tiir  without  your  hat.  I  am  afraid  you  maji: 
catehcdld.'* 

*<  Oh,  no*  Sit,*'  said  Sh-  Tii^fiothy .;  **  .don*t  mind  that.  Perhaps,  gep- 
^emen,  you  would  do  lUe  the  kindness  to  walk  in.  The  'servant,  dial^ 
tfcke  care  ofyoxtt  boat.  I  iiViU  introduce  you  to.  Lady  Uod,  dhe  must  trj^ 
what  A^  Influence  can  eflffect,  and  1  art*  sure  you  have  the  disposition  t<| 
«emi  us.  Here,  Philip,  James,  (Sebrge,  some  of  you,  coma  and  make  this 
boat  fkst,  a^d  stay  down  by  hbr  while  the  gentlemen  stop.  Let  m^  Bho^r 
yott  the  wa^,  gentlemen.**         - 

f  ilcVer  shiul  forget  the'lodk  which  Daly  gave  me  as  we  followed!  the 
Tfe*)pfe(5tikb!e'knight  to  hiij  lady  atod  family  ,-rthe  triumphant  chuckle  of  big 
c5<mntetittncie,  the' dating  laugh  in  his  eyes:  while  I, who  only  saw  in  the 
fefcrcce^  of 'Ae  design  the  beginning  of  a  signal  defeat,  scarce  knew  whe- 
ther I  was  walking  on  my  head  or  my  heels :  resistance  or  remonstrance 
was  equally  vatrt  tinder  the  circumstances,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
l(hind  oilrseltes  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Dod  and  her  daughters,  breath-- 
ing  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  the  departed  dinner,  and 
the  still  rcmaining^  fhnt  atid  wine.  I  never  was  so  abashed  in  ray  life. 
My  fViend,  on  the  coiitrai^,  seemed  perfectly  at  home;  and,  placing 
hintsk^if  beirfde  liei'  Ladyship,  made  a  sign  for  me  to  occupy  a  vacant  seat 
between  the  young  ladies.  Never  did  I  see  two  more  lovcjly  girla^  ft 
hfai  firetjuetttlybedi  a  seribusmatter  of  ileliberation  with  me,  whether  it 
ifc  mote  advantageous  to  be  next  neighbour,  or  vU^^-vis^  t9  an  objec^  6{ 
ftttraCtion,-  such  as  either  of  thesc'girls  was",  t  sat  between  th^m, 
Wc!*  Cknrick  between  Tragedy  ahdj  Comedy,'  m  the  profane  and  theii7 
ftfcal  ttronument  whiph  some  Superannuated  or  careless  Dean  of  other 
da^^s  has-  ptoiitted  to  disgrace. and  desecrate  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey. '  Augusta  Dod  was  a  brunette,  with  countenance  full  of  expres- 
aiori  .and  intcHig6nc6.  Fanny  Dod  a  btond^^  with  melting  blue  eyes,  ^nd 
a  Jiaif  of  lips  thatj^'  sphe'of  my  feigned  occupation^  T  could  not  help 
gazfrngvt'tn  a  niannerbf  wMch  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  been  ashamecU 
Thfe  y6ulig  Witehbs  V^rr  soort  s!aw  the  eflcct  of  their  fascination,  and  t 
COufd^'it^^,  m  ihfe  $paVkle  of  Augusta'd  brflllant  orbs,  and  the  intellecti^al, 
biitt^at^  ^xj)resrion  of  hei"trlouth,^hat  they  triumphed  in  **  astonishing 
the  native,"  even  in.  the  shape  of  a  surveyor's  tlejk.  ^ 

The  ctmrtesy  of  Sit  Tnndthy,  the' sweetness  of  my  Lady,  and  the  con. 


Oiii^tVtt?i^r^  \i 


if  the  ^^iSr  l!)ods'Ha^  IchoWn  Biiythih^  of  .^^..^Bf^Qim^ 
CDnTinced 


r  ine  Benior  xjoqs  naa  Known  Bnytmne  pL.i^  .^Qiiait.Wi^ia  oare 
DUTincedr^^hftm  in  ten  ipinjft^  ^^  ,^'  f2j;i  pf  {pj^^wn^  V^^  an 
iktfiaiii  6^e.  /t^^CCT&inly  ^as  a  fljgnt  to  9ee  tfte  respectablb  lady  ef^he 


^erp  as  zealously. display pdL  I  wo^d  Ivayi^  giyc^n  ^he 
o^fipihe  .friith ;  arid  I'  ani  8ure,jf  ^e  ha^  donp^.  liejitoiild  pot  ha^'e 
bten'  tliii' '  w^rse  received ;  fbr,^  tndepffnd^if rty  oj ,  tne  ^(jellerice  of  tjie 
j^ke  atid  ihi  impudence  of  the  proceeding,  the  relief  ivhicn'would  hava 
beena^brdedto^themi^ds.of  th^w^^c,  ^fldefj.^ould:  hc^y4  enfured 
nattieir  eternal  favour  and. afieqtioijt;'  "  ,,..,  j.*,./'",:;.  /   -'   =1  ^.' .  'i    ' 

Daly  ndvhig' finished  the  claret,  ana  taken  ajj^st  ,  9tqpper..pv/er,aiH>'** 
as  the  sailors  say^  of. sherry,  gavjBj  »ie  tl^Q  sigi[iaV*foj:^eni^rtqri?!K'.  4  *oo, 
riadly'tbc^'tl)^  niriiyfahd  ^e'w  hack  njy,  cnairr  ^anny. looked, as  if  ah^ 
fltmight  we  were  in  a  hurry;  however,  ii  was  getting  late^  and  ipy  W^'^. 
ter  had  soxne  distance,  to  pul).  (  We.accordfng^  rqap  en^  pi^^d  to 
takel^^yeV  i  bowed  my  adieu. to  fh^  giifls^,^a^  tiHni^, shook  hai^ 
with'  Panuy,  at  "^nich  1  saw  Augupta  toss  back  lier  Tieaijl .  and  Hxxayi.  jpp 
hei  eyes,  ad'iilch  as  to  say,' "  Wdt  |*wi'nV  J^  therevcr^Qt 

I  "bowedldWto  inv  Li^y  Dod^  and  Sfr  "^m'otihji  att^dfd  u;?  io  oux  bpa^. 
1  stejipfed  ih;'  Da^  was  at  the  bow  ^  ^ir  Timpthy  desired  tte  wai^  wbg 
had  beeti  left  in  enarge  of  ttie  Tunny  to  go  away^  and  t^eu  I  ^aw-j  "witji 
doubt  and^t^pidation^  the  respepfal^le  ^\x]j(^  of  l)aly'^  copavmnate  ipi- 
pttdetice  fehAke*  him  by  the  hand  witji,'a  pecwHarity  of  manner  wbid|i 
pafticulatly  attracted  tny  attention.  I  saw  nini;  in  the.expciitjQnof  fjhia 
xttkndcuvre,  )[)res8  u|pon  Us' palm  ^  larik-nbt^,  ivi\^  a  Bouris^  in,  the 
cbrtier  like' the  top  of  4  raspberry  tard'et.        .        ,         ,  » 

f"  never  was 'moi'e"  agitated,  if  Daly,  took,  tKis  Wte  .for  aaving  tt^ 
corner  of  Hie  citi^rvatory  it  wm  an  f^ct  of' s^yl^djjijng^ .  ^he  strawberries., 
gk^p^s','  and  clai^et,  tv^rent  matterj  of  joVe,.altl>.oiij3\^tyas  carrying  the 
|6k^  a  llttlli  tod  /ar'i't)ut  money, — 1(  he  took  tliat,  I,wafl  re?ol^ed  tp  avpw 
thb -Whole  affair  to  Sir  Tiniothy^  slfbw.up  my  CQipppuiPfi,  fipd  ^"^Ff  ^^VK 
td  thfe  Iftt^  he  deserved^  Judge  my  i^ingl^^dplight  ipd,  lijQtrrpi^.wniS^  I 
heard  "hitri  say  ,-^ '"^  '",\'l  ^  "^    '.'..!':    •••".'•.•  ■ /•  ■ 

"  Sir  J*  whit  I  lia^e  done  in  yonr  house  or ,  J^  jbur  spclpty  to  iuduc^. 
you  to  b^tefve'triie. capable  of  talaif g  a  V^be : to,  coinpi;pmwe  my  duty^  !< 
really' 'dcfn^t  know.  Mr.  Higgins^  I  call  yoif  to  .'jv^i^esa  tjiat^tlv^  .person 
hite'liad  the  insolence  to  put  a  fi(ly-po^^4,  hiyal^7];iot|e  into  my  J^andL 
W^ttie^s,  too^.the  manner  ih  whidi  Ith^ow.i^' cj^Jf  ^p  him,"^  Here  he 
iMlted  the  wpi'fl  to  theactjou.  "  Learfi,  old  .gef^^lpin^**  continuqd  ,hc, 
with'  kti  ^tigir^so  well  feigned  that,  I  alppost  l^eUey^  bJm  Jn  eajn;i?^t, 
"'tMiit^ieithd:' fifty. nor  fifty  thousand  poimda.wiJi  w^rp.an  liopest„ittan 


Mii\titt^jhypiiahixik  the  capftV»SW.w4?fiyP'ff.W»Pp->;«>n>  >>P- 
Saying  vhiclijt)^  ^^^^P^p.  u>to  t^e  lioatji^^  pv^ng  ft^*3t.ni«iit\i]i]ri 


\6  ''^'""^fi/Si^^)!'«7if5%t^""''^ 

left  his  unforturmte  victim  in  all  thtlforrors  of  defeated  coTruption,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  destruction  *!flfe%tfKt  favourite  object,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  whiclK':ii6  iliaB'jactiyuilty:etbitoii^dnilbetnm  com- 
mitted himself  tb^»pwfeCt6ftfaAg9K'-'  f'^«>>  >^'""J  *>•>->"  J'>''^  ^'.^• 

I  confess  I  regrMed:tU^'t^^Mpbh'^f^'fhi9'4ia^'^i^,i(r  as  I 

had  apprehended  H^'ci^^S^aufeMimfeWk^^^^  swore 

diat  It  was  rig^t  to,le?ye  jt^f  qia  gefjUep^^^  jigonY^pf;  ,s^pense  for 

havmg  entertained  so  mpa5i,ftn,i4e^^|^ip,^Q^9i^^^i^^ 

The  thmg  seem^,;  aU  litef  4r«ftmt/b»tiJ  fe^jitiWyjBQlf /jwake  when 
paly  ran  the  narrow.  inite&  •  ofi  j  thia » bo«t  mkot^thd  jDOtt|^:ftijTeddington 
Church;  there  I  lajid<^yjaitid:bAAriiig^6hakc«ijtmy)!extr;daf^ 
by  the  hand,  proceedeidt^<tfiy'))^thb^fir^iIk,tt>hite'he^'(^^  his  pull 

to  Hampton  CouA'''/  "'"'•'^  '•'  ' ''"  '"'•"  '  *'•'•  '<  V  ''"?  "^"  ''ll 


[f'l/;   f)or.fjf)I;,}')  7f'.:T«,i   yfn   ftr   M'.uit  b'>/<'l    I 

\\^)nc  '"t .!'.>,!   (.•♦f!f  lj(t«-  .v'rjjf;'//   M\  rn)  tqvi«^ 
j'-'  ,/•  •t')'r'  :.'>Xf  Ji^  >l  -'MM',!..  ^  "iiMiYl)  IujA 
•*''W'''ri  ''■'      !':■''  ^-'i'  Uj.'I   ni-'r»>-k  unult  o1;iIJ 

tiO>VAt;B>lind)akie;>iftnlhhi<ybfivni^Hn^^  -A 

SniHitigs6lr»iiqai]ly\  andiset'sotiepp^  .♦  ^"  *  '    A 

Oft  dotii'^bur  dftflKfajTlo^eltaeis^fctctrii;  ».      v  vnT 
CoIouhn«r4hri^<feml8f  Ahadoimiiofmf  ultd^  \r:td-r.i 
With  light '£l3^inti^f6r.ti>«  tetter  tM^rteep  •  // 

'<YQir'^]wyyief  itifmdtih|^l\iltv«<feeHn)^9„ float i^'*  'i  w.l 

On  ^oldBtFcldudsif^ilt  i^tikhd^ipsjantew  :  ji. /!  <^  I 
Isles  of  the  blest ;  and  in  our  memory  keep 

Their  place  with  holiest^harmonies.    Fair  scene. 
Most  loved  bjT^eiltAg^HS'^te'Be^  star. 

Oh  V  w>pnfiy;.miw»  iyttb3!b9^«bvU?**fiy^<  JW:« 

The  perl«fit  a^sifl  -pf  !tljy,  f  Ifiwnv^Jfir^qft  I .  t  *  n  i  ^  ( » 
Smfles  th«t<i»il»i^e  U^.iNHi\li)0  lpy#,.wi4:tfws;r^ria.prayer  T 

T0b^driif»*tibi*iW^61<«*''Wft^"Th4frf*';';';"!  ';*  ^ 

Trees,  gracibuatilsflsirhowirit^vagiftyyeiW^;  ru:^'  o 

Crowh  ofthe  ta»kh'!jtb<h»mSitnrifiait^ts;aild^esX  r 
How  doth'thie'tlkdugbt'of  \wib%;  inr lands; jifah  !•.:/. 

JiitikedsWith  y6iiir-fortris'atid''khvily.tn^i9periiig»)fi6e  ? 

How  the  1vhol«|iietiiire.>cifia<QhiUhood  liis^nrf  r  i.  >i 
O  ft  *midfiit:  ]^r tbeitt^hl  ibigotl^  biinK]didi»p^  lo  F  i 

Till  gazing  tlirough  them  up  the  summer  skies, 
As  hushed  we  stand,  a-or^ze  perchance  may  creep* 

And  okl:s\t'ee1^kafraouiitdl^rrQKchibftilJher  world 

The  past ,  a  grqmi^  sp?;9^^^^^  ,.,o  ,  , 


Records  oflUis^iHg^  JSiougJU,  VJ 

•;.'•■. .'   i>iiAi|d'79i«t0(3trd^]toiBfailt»r/l fjBuU^meticithin^sv  >: ;!  //  lu  n- •;'>.' ; 
All  that  need  home  and  c^'^t}m^y(imf)»A^M><.i\i<\  I.  :  ., 

,.  „  ,  ^ ^  ouciresh  grreeii  tents  hata  played  ^  • 

hiypfi teMb?^-Weiltfr::%e^ri^^^  "'  "'"^ 

,  AVeffittg^k^tofd^ hii'ilntete^^^  -"^ 

.>M«Muilii.<jAL>il6gf0fon-bibttrtr0;  iimdcrflritiilies>there^^^^  ->'•>    >ij:>    -'oil 

i in ji  1  i  / tiUitth Imc de«otion;foilBd)A; hlute jfGdTpjligbyteiww'  i    i .)(;,•  i  : i  i  ) 

For  wheresoever  your  murmuring  tremors  thrili  ^,   )  ^  »k  uu  '  i  v. : 
The  woody  twilight,  there  man's  heart  hath  still   '         ' 
Confessed  a  spirit's  breath,  and  heard  a  ceaseless  hymn. 


•r  , 


Xiftr 

RsADiifO  "  Paul  and  Virginia  **  in  Childhood. 

O|p|tto«^0lyI<^t^»ft^rtft»We!^io    ^ii  >[u:,  r  A 

I  loved  thee  in  my  lonely  childhood  well, 
On  th«  .M»i«bor^whenrdayi'9  hmt  piioplc  «mUt  a 

Slept  on  the  waters,  and  their  hollow  swell 

And  d^ng  cadence  lent  i^deeper  spell 
Unto  thine  ocean-pioiures.    'Midst  tny  nalms. 

And  stralpirrf|H?e»dS,WSttc^^  dwell. 

And  watDfaitne;S(CU(lheinir<}ii»$(jlil^^ 
And  track  theijipM^  woods/,,  Y^t  nqtore.I  (blefs^dir^ . 

Thy  vision  of  sweet  k>ifi^J(ind«tvuAtfiil^.tru6i  ,1  f;«  > 
Lighting  (^htreitrbil'gvoviifSrrT^a  heavenlyl  gvettrr*  ■  > 

Wititisaeh  ptore.sit^  aaPafAdiseioned  JineHr.// 
Even  thenjn^  vouog) heart MrepilfN^^R  this  y^^xM-s  p^er 
To  reach  and  Wght'lhAtth^iestrBde&iAbfwr;'   :  .  o 

.■:!•»  )^  -rj-.M        ^'jliro.ti^^?-  M^'('   f!f''.'    ■•.■•'    'i-xfr' 

stll¥ilfjtttltt^ibok'i»^ldj]lklY^vh&il^'(h)r i^ya,' ' ' 

O  Sun !  to^rt«)tfd^f^^^igitil>tefti  ii^Hm^;  I   •  '-^ 
Th^  j6yft<y  NkftrPB^s  h^i-t^  -i\!*«t-thi^agh  itlfe  ^6^ 

Tracks  thee  with  love  half  jarful :  and  in  days 
When  Earth  too  mueh  aeoored  thee,  what  a  swell 

Of  mouri^fta  fpwwp*  diw»eMg.|«ig^ 
Told  how  the  dying  bade  thy  light  farewell; 

O  Sun  of'  Greectil  O rj^lbriooa  festal' ^uml  >>; >    ,r  ) , ,> 

Ix)bt,'ld6itiiontihetait£ftgbldehibour»/wtre  dene^ ' 
And  darknesalan^  befovci  theta^.'HapiMfeiifar  -  /  <  1  > 

Afe  9e(iiM)t'^Aii«li»ffhy>^tarighti«httel9  cklchadnedr ' 
.  Not thus^'  thy  Ja^i  parting  iiilsu^tttned, '  >  i '  ^"  >  i  i 
HeiK9[cifaipDi«i^dayi'^thiits!ins^ttiii|^dtib^      ^  - 

ij    >!'>  /   .";  ^tiuit'i-ji'ni  -ji.  >^M»ji  Jill  ;•'    • ."    !  -'il'i,,;  ".L 
Jm-1'..v  -r;.iMA^ftS!^a»lPkJDrai>ARC1^Al^'Ll^'4)  '>'>/. 
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18  Records  of  PkiMsing  Thought 

Winding  in  patience  o'er  the  desert-plain, 
The  tent,  the  palm-tree,  the  reposing  llock, 
ThegleamiAg/fouiktitheillRidovr^tlRrnidlt.  i 

Oh  !  by  how  subtle,  vet  how  strong  a  chain. 
And  in  the  influence  of  its  4otteh  how  blest. 
Are  these  things  tinked»  fot  roiwy  » thoB^flil'hftMty   « 

With  household memor&esv  throi^h  all  cihange endeared! 
The  matiiL4>ird,  the  ripple  of  a  slmxn, 
Beside  our  native  porch,  the  hearth-lights  gkttlli     '       ■    ' 

The  voices  eailiest  by  the  soul  revexied ! 

XVI. 

.  AtTRACTlON  OF  THE  EaST. 

What  secret  current  of  man*s  nature  turas 

Unto  tbe  golden  East,  with  ceaseless  flow  7  ^ 

Still,  where  the  sunbeam  at  it«  fountain  bumst 

The  pilgrim-9pirit  would  ^dore  and  glow. 

Rapt  in  high  thought,  though  weary,  ftiint»,and  allow, 
Still  doth  the  traveller  thttnigii  the  deserts  wind, 

Led  by  those  oldChaldQan  stai^,  wbicbikiiow-.. 
Where  passed  the  shepherd-iJBbthers  of  mankind. 

Is  it  some  quenchless  instinct,  which  from  fu 
Still  points  to  where  our  alienated  home 

Lay  in  bright  peace  ?    O  thou,  true  Eastern  Star  ! ' 
Saviour,  atoning  Lord !  where* er  We  roam, 

Draw  stiQ  our  hearts  to  thee ;  elsci  else*how  Viciii 

Their  hope  the  fidr  lost  birthright  to  regain ! 

XVIL 

To  AK  AOBD  FaiBND. 

Not  long  thy  voice  amongst  us  may  be  heard. 
Servant  of  Ghod  1  ibj  &y  la  almost  done ; 

The  charm  now  lii:^en^g  in  thy  look  and  word  .  , 

Is  that  which  hangs  about  the  setting  sun, 
That  whidi  the  meekness  of  decay  hath  won 

Still  from  revering  love.— Yet  doth  the  sense 
Of  Life  immortal---^rogress  but  begun— 

Pervade  thy  mien  with  such  deai  eloquence, 

That  hope,  not  sadness  breathes  from  thy  decUne ; 
And  the  loved  flowers  which  round  thee  smile  fateweU 
Of  more  than  vernal  glory  seem  to  teU, 

By  thy  pure  spirit  touched  with  light  divine ; 
While  we,  to  whom  its  parting  gleams  are  given. 
Forget  the  grave  in  tnistfiil  thoughts  of  Heaven* 

xvin. 

A  Happy  Hour. 
Oh !  what  a  joy  to  feel  that  in  my  breast 

The  founts  of  childhood's  vernal  fancies  lay 
Still  pure,  though  heavily  and  long  repressed 

By  early-blighted  leaves,  which  o'er  their  ifsy 

Dark  summer-storms  had  heaped !    But  free,  giad  pHey 
Once  more  was  given  them ; — to  the  stmshSiie'^  gll^w,* 
And  the  sweet  wood^-song^s  penetrating  flow, 

Ajod  to  the  wajidering  primroee-breath  of  May, 
And  the  rich  hawthorn  odours,  forth  thqy  spru^g^ 

Oh !  not  less  freshly^  bright,  that  now  a  thought 
Of  spiritual  presence  o'er  them  hung. 

And  of  immortal  life  !— a  germ,  unwrought 
In  childhood's  soul  to  power,  n<m  strong,  serene,      ' 
And  fuU  of  love  and  light,  colouring  the  whole  blest  scene  I 
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**  As  tiie  liMtft  of.  th*  9ng}0t  thus  ma  <y^e»  with  amfailiillity,  he  vn»  Wnignantly 
ira^Mig»w%tming  upflb  a  hook^  to  irhith  he  af tftrtrards  tewtd  Hii  flesh,  for  the 
purpose  of  torturiug  a  fish  to  dfladi,  withont  a  single  motive  for  eitheri  but  hin 
own  momentary  giH^ti/leation  " 

Deteriptiom  of  Izoak  IfaiiOH  m  '<  Bramhktye  HouteJ* 

^  Scene. — The  banks  of  a  sedgy  stream^— it  rains  in  torrents — ^Popjoy  angh'ng. 
He  sits  upon  the  wet  ground,  eyeing  his  quill.  Enter  a  friend,  wannly  wrapped  in 
«  oomfoftable  great  coat,  and  sheltered  by  a  large  ombiella. 

^'  '  Hare  you  had  a  bites  Popjoy?* 

"  Popjoy '—'No:  "  BHti  Uft  in  London. 

It  baa  l)e€|p  ssdd  i^  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  that  only  mindft 
prone  to  reflection  *  are  susceptible  of  rural  beauty.  The  trdth,  bow- 
ever,  lies  even  deeper  still.  Whoever  can  feel  with  intettse  delight  the 
glories  of  creatioii'--4i  seene  liker  that  which  is  now  slowly  disclosing  itself 
before  my  eyes  frbm  the  mists  of  morning — a  noble  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  its  gently  undulating  line  of  surface  broken  by  a  battlemented 
tower ;  the  foreground,  meadows  intersected  by  a  small  serpentine  stream 
lying  in  still  and  glassy  smoothness ;  trees  of  all  sorts  of  figures  and 
dimensions,  from  the  close  dajrk-leaved  aider,  and  the  pale-^reen  willow, 
to  the  tall  and  stately  poplar  intervening  and  marking  the  distances,  with 
here  and  there  the  roof  of  a  cottage  and  the  smoke  melting  slow  and 
nnbroken  into  ether> 

"  While  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene ;"— ^ 

whoever  feels  the  tincalled,  the  intense  delight  which  leads  him  through 
**  Nature  np  to  Nature's  God,**  and  impresses,  profoundly  impresses, 
him  with  the  loving-kindness  of  his  Maker  at  sight  of  such  a  scene, — 
his  is  the  mind  that  truly  loves  liie  beauty  of  the  country.  The  enjoy- 
ment is  constitutional*  and  belongs  to  temperament  It  is  mioe,  and  I 
own  it,  though  fnlly  aware  that  the  good  citizens  of  London,  and  parti- 
cularly  tiie  West-enders,  will  vote  me  a  dullard,  and  all  like  me  a  very 
stupid  set.  tPimporte — ^happiness  is  only  happiness,  the  way  we  wish  it. 
It  was  with  such  thoughts^  or  rather  in  such  a  way  of  thinkbig,  that  I  set 
out  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  20,  to  visit  friends  who  reside  within 
four  miles  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk — if  not  the  ultima  Tfiule  at  least 
the pemitis  divisos  orbe  of  England,  and  therefore  because  so  seldom  seeu 
or  spoken  of  by  the  residents  of  brighter  regions,  worth  putting  upon  re- 
cord with  other  memorabilia  of  the  passing  time.  The  richness  of  the 
coming  harvest  glowed  like  gold  in  the  evening  sun.  To  my  mere  faculty 
of  vision,  as  weU  as  in  my  boundless  sense  of  Divine  power  and  glory, 
there  is  no  diaplay  of  opulence  that  approaches  the  opulence  of  fielda 
thus  waving  with  the  produce  of  the  year.  Were  I  to  survey  from  its 
loftiest  pinnacle  the  finest  city  of  the  earth,  it  would  oonvey  to  me  no 
such  conception  of  wealth  or  splendoac.  It  is  XMt  that  I  am  incapable  of 
estimating  the  labours  of  man,  but  it  is  that  I  can  understand  and  value 
the  universal  bounty  of  nature.  My  soul  is  satiated  through  the  single 
sense  of  sight ;  my  eyes  are  enchanted  with  the  affluence  of  colour,  and 
the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  subsfaiice  ^  aa4  w  intuitive  comgrebensioii 

c  a 


which  adom  richer  co(Hi^^ea,,.w|ip^,th^ha)yj(|t^oi;B  are  to'MijilSlff  iiii^- 


tered— the  fowfli^jp'ji^,  9f  ,'uie,  gen^:^t^p(^,BfW^(e'-  w  sound— 
the  houses  of  llie  farmere  a  teiiaijtrV  bo  competent — the  cottages  wear  ao 

*itfi'HfeT'ds'-infl  flbfcit^-ith'ri  ■txqulKt^-p;itteAi6n,  of  *Ut%llilt^'Vh^'birtTi' 
iknetofl^cTriaflBl'khrfAe'v'eWittn'eBi^fthtMfec^jWDfaifa'fj^^ 
iii^'ti)  ■f1ielrkvfei!et,-^dn'(Kes'6  4hi"W(!oWW«c*<iM^^ 
^at'lnrsed  etrisattWrfWelin^'^'afid'coiilIM  WKcK.Wf^ 
ihnise,' *ii-rtiusttaW' pl^aBUii' '  The  cjisrarii-p^fir  N(ttfiilk',W;'(fc*li4^i;' 
Sibfc'thHii -'kiiy'BtRtef  ■p6Hidii"of  Efi^krtd,'  dMded ' ItmtJHgat  'M  ^^j^fflt' 
T^niBJiry — men  ocfupving  .and  fannine  their  own  eBtateb."'Tli'<fre' ore 
but  tev  oi  rtie'squireirch^  ind^iioiie'tiftKe  iitibilfty 'kriionfeBt  "(hctt'^abd 
iVentTit.Be  few  are  bynomeJoftof  tlie  fiftft;  tlttSs."  Hferice  (fe'dWrfftjiffon' 


of  ihe  goOtla'  trf" rtfi';  'Snd  li'aice '■W,'  thfe'  'iti/iaf^hf 

ihthegaTdcn-ctifcvatW''of  tM'Biil'^^t'hetarefuI,airt ^ 

irichbtjfthd', 'alia  the  UblviJi^rafr-^ffcbte^tea^  Si^'a'iibiilili^ihi' 
ifa  Ifiere  aspect  goea'flir  to  reciitHiiietid  ftfe"d!(iiiilillHni' « 'priifitigeni^dri: 

ind-entails.  ■        '   ', '    ■■',"   ■''■  •■'^  '■■■'■'■'■■'•■■■■■' ^     I'>1-;jm^>   li.'.ii 

'  Although' theseViipe'iimlees;ionno('ft^-Biffl3't^^  tlife .ti-iWHef 

(ViasSin^frOm  vefittotaiaj  amvWwl'thrA  ten' miles' A>f  ffle '  Mar-slibt^i 'a' 
mVprgmect  bpSns  tfeoii  niiHi^'He  tnf^Bnpoh.thc'regiiintrfihVrtiBreR'ea,! 
Psi-  as^llidBight  can  rcacfi,;onB'1b^,''gr|eii;'-Kiter^tiwtiriie'i;tW*cWftJ 
l^Rjri'hitn'. '  'Yiif^t'is  ^  tio  tiieans'  th^^thpirfes^wiiSterfneftliytf-^p- 
pos'e.'  ■  At  tW»  sultry  Bcasoti  Ui'e'gVetn  iB'refttshM,  thcVotef  tofll.'-^. 
hoWWvei-BwbeiB'alahg'bo'lh  ti^,tHei'^ht>nd'ft'e1ifti  ''I&'t;(Wrte''ii 
inarled'  but  By  the  livfelj'iriotlon'  of  tlid  'v^si^s  -i^rise  ^li'riiiri-  ifijon  th^ 
rfew-atititeHrali;,  hf  the  mUls^dir'diraiiiage',  BhaWffm'Jn  dJetant  m'^! 
aridinarth-hbtisesTphich  QA  't*6"  chUtmy.-''Nri  tlic^^is'ttlbttfiiHaeWttl' 
tocapttalinarMu^ty'thali  thik.'-KftyV6ari(»to'4heWhtfl6'ihttt*^^^ 
ItttfeWcr'thk^'ahiorassiaijli^iWtdivflV^^^ 


after  AifBpprtaiif  ■fishing' and  «filfd\i^'^iotltltf;^ 
aW  nbwi-ifm'lnat^tig^iit'lclgtre;  h6toiaii(g 'tb"thS'  Wd  WW'j*rrion""'"WVIirit 
et'tbhdtknt,"'wli6r1:,'lif  jhat  tiio^%f  Say,-flie"bil!ieTn-hbi>ffi«''4W'tWr- 
sMpe  bored.'  ;■■"■■■■'■''  ' ''  •■■.;I"J'-'i...  '  j  -■ -i.  .j  ■.,  ■[ ,  .c '..j -j.  ti.  i-- 
■'We  *Wili'rhai  b^  t5ie;l.fgh^  ybia;  aM  FoaftaE'illbTJfr'^6)lgH'l(ittM' 
clOBidjn'lilythicbtat^t  feii(;^i,inulttiliea'^n'pr(ft*brtioirt6''tfw  »^^ 
ness  Wth'efidda,i;H  H-eaiTive^'atlk'vinagc'ii-Keh!  tfiir'fcbflrt'ifflfnfnVTtis' 
to  be  midfi-.'  ''M'^i-^^'iiitliil&ra  about'i'thiJOstindlnWabibinW,  rfd  'l^tdhs- 
that  ancient  and  picturesque  feature  "  a  grecn,"rounil  whfch  theTmuscs' 
Bt«'BC«tBrfetf,'libt  amiv^a:'  'The  pria(i'«f'thh-^rtAi-8iipe(fr*d^*pt«!oBe 
of  thoee  libhilescrinf  i^BidefitcslJfetTV.iLtn  ^'cDtThgc'a^&.'hbnSt— it*  vh'ftc\ 
front,, earicl^od  V|■^tll.t^',pTq£liJ^ipfl,(Jf  ivj'prsplic  ptljfii  CTe&liecl sq  gay  and, 
B(>  nMt4:tliat  itaaauredlbc  beholder^oC  tb«  tsiteandiconirutaf  the  QWDer.. 
Oneor'tnia  briek  dwelliti^,  In^rthMi  inclf'Xiter^lKniM  MCnyto  prv-- 
raisc,  siainding  iiroiiiiflentl)'  ovrt'ffoni'lBe'hiiliiblcr'iboUcaof  thi'hboiim*, 
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^f£^;f^9<LC9^P^^?i<^*  ;P^e  are  t^^  cma  Augt&aienU.ii  tnev  aq.iioc 
^^H^^M^^^fc' Bupenorliwpiiless  attnbateiij^  <i  iinidale  con^ 


b*it]^ltiiM]is2  r^fwbi/f^ifjf 


aOrAoc 
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»mji 


iff  *fej)i 


in  the  mannen  of  ihe  affluent  and  great,  out  eveiytnmg  ain6|^t;.,t|if^ 

mm 


JTS'?'  ^  '^^^  ^•»w%5^^?>rfi??'^'^''f e'-^^^-fty. 


j;>»w«wft  9mp?ei\?R'^?f  g¥^%;M't°ifl?  \ks^m,] 


Older  visible  in  more  poushed  CDmmunities.  •  However  BnocKiOK.)^  VWTI. 
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fuioe  expiukf^ia  for  toeir  vulgarity  Tjt>m  tne  Blang  Oicuouary  of  '*  cirHized^  society. 


52  A  9^sit\6^'TU'Wdiilis> 

AmtlA  lefoi^,  ibhtied  W  cnva1ea<l^  aiid  ^^oH',  ^ibh  (ixf^ ' Airtej[y^el  tit  tttcf 
habits  or  persons  of  the  lads  tttidiasaes)  mtgfat  hat^^asB^  ibf  a  coloiiy, 
only  one  r£move  above  a  boide  of  gipaies,  on  the  inarch  to  a  new  qnttjftet 
in  some  of  the  *  eheltered  nbdkft  and  holloa  Wkya,*  "#h61iii*  thepiets 
tell  us  such  wanderers  delight  to  dwell.  We*taAein*nyjotott«  tht^tigli 
disparasing  cdmparieons,  which  are  amongst  the  hinnouirs  of  micH  h  day 
and  such  a  frolic, — the  rule  of  contraries  prevails  in*  th'eise  (jUi^  ited 
quiddities.  It  runs  thus :  Noi  happy  is  he  ^ho  edcapea  them.  The 
laughter  wliich  peals  around  keeps  all  in  good  temper;  and  initth  is 
contagious,  as  it  is  easily  provoked.  What  a  choice  expethnetat  it  is  to 
cast  away  care,  and  leave  ceremony  behmd  us ! 

We  arrived  duly,  and  were  safely  stowed  ahoard  two  reattielis  ;»*^ihfc 
dne  a  cutter-rigged  sailer,  86mething  less  than  twenty  feet  long  ^  th6 
other  a  small  row-boat  fbr  fishing.  Hurrah !  Give  way,  lads !  Vp 
foresail  and  mainsail, — and  now  for  the  Broada ! 

The  character  of  the  surrounding  country  is  pectiliar,^^an  appartjiifly 
trackless  void  of  marshy  ground,  terminated  on  the  one  side  by  an  hori- 
zon which  mingles  with  Uie  ocean',  and  bears  almost  its  wavy,  tmdo- 
Jating  outline,  as  well  ris  its  tint  and  reflection ;  the  sails  of  *om'e  passing 
vessel,  gleaming  white  in  the  radiance  of  the  mn  as  she  goea  steadily  oh 
her  course  at  not  more  than  three  oriburtnil^  distance,  makes  the 

£,2er  to  feel  the  dreariness,  though  in  a  season  so^'sultry  it  is  liot  Withot^t 
e  redeeming  freshness  which  the  cool  green  insures.  On  the  oth^, 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  magnificence  of  the  abundant  harveiit 
glorifies  the  prospexrt ;  while  the  cattle,  attracted  by  thirst,  and  gotetted 
hy  swarms  of  insects,  seek  to  allay  the  one  and  rid  themselves  of  llho 
other  by  laving  in  the  shallow  borders,  sheltered  by  the  tender  ttfcds 
with  wmch  they  are  encompassed. 

**  Hue  ipsi  potum  venient  per  prata  Juvenbi,        '  '  ' 
Hie  viridis  tenerft  praetexit  arundine  ripaa 
Mincius." 

To  no  scene,  indeed,  does  this  exquisitely-wottled  deseription  df  Aib 
Mantuan  apply  more  perfectly.  The  reed  is  the  "  decus  et  tutamen  **  of 
the  Broad;  it  adorns,  refreshes,  and,  above  all  else^  it  ^HtHdhiize^^ 
these  little  lagoons.  Reed-bushes,  about  six  fbet  iti  height,  siirrdund 
and  inclose  the  dark  blue  waters  on  every  side.  They  fan  the  airtta 
they  gracefully  bend  and  bow  before  each  stir  of  the  breeze,  and  pro- 
duce a  gentle  murmuring,  only  just  sufficient  to  convince  you  fe^ngfy 
of  the  otherwise  unbroken  silence ; — they  form  Uie  frame  of  the  picture. 
The  whole  country  from  Yarmouth  to  Wroxham^  for  more  than  .ten 
miles  inland,  is  intersected  with  these  Broads,  their  area- varying  froKi 
twenty  to  some  himdreds  of  acres;  and  they  not  only  give  a  Wild  'and 
pecuhar  character  to  the  scenery,  but  they  afTect  also  that  tf  tbe  peo^l^ 
who  become,  as  it  were,  amphibious.  The  opportunities  of  fishing  t'od 
fowling  they  a£krd| — the  neoeasity  of  water  ^-ansport  for  the  rusbea  and 
iH^ier  marsh  oropB,--*the  very  facile  tnelms  they  snpfdy  of  passing  in 
direct  lines  firom  place  to  plaee,-^all  seem  to  confirm  the  nee  and  kfve 
of  the  water.  Hence  the  pleasures  of  this  district  are  like  the  business 
: — half  nautical.  On  these  broads,  during  .the  season,  a  hundred  'boats 
assenble  fcom  miles  aroiKad,  to  Kenjay  wliiat  is  oalled ''^4  water  frolic*' 
That  of  Wroxham  is  perhaps  the  sovereign.  There,  multitades  >of 
vessels,  rigged  in  all  shapes,  from  the  picturesque  latteener  to  the  pettiest 


tjffipi^  fq^ineflp  and,  ^p  jRar  tb^  dayi  to  the  peund  of  thcHyelj;  i^iusic  ajnd 
*?i^  OT^ii^W^  i9^  "?^,  jjrewisr    SailiDJg-matqhea  tor,  prize?  crowu,  ihb 

^ ,  |t<b^.  V19&48  Bjx»  whicli  wc  were  embarlcecl  were  of  irregular  figure, 
^ppmc)iipg  an.  oyfi^  aip4  laight  perhaps  extend  from  eevehtj  to  one 
l£ndred  and '  twenty  acres ;  fox  water  i»  e:(ceedingly  deceptive  as  to  its 
tfuperjScial  extent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  dimensions.  The 
'lightest  wind  keeps  the  expanse  in  gentle  agitation,  and  it  sparkles  like 
$ajxu^8  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Here  onee  flowed  the  German  Ocean  ; 
it  wag  even  now,  as  the  crow  flies^  witliin  a  couple  of  miles  of  us,  fenced 
out  by  artificial  mounds,  through  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  its  waves 
J^vnU  and  tl^e^t^ned  tb^  whole  level  with  destruction  *.  lUsing  sbove 
.this  level,  towards  the  south  and  west,  were  the  dwellings  of  two  scat- 
tefed  villages.,  The««  habitat]4)ns,  a  church,  and  a  mill  or  two,  with  a 
]bre-ground  of  reed-bush,  and  the  roof  of  a  seq.ueBtered  farm^  made  a 
sweet  sketch,  while  they  gave  intimation  of  the  thin  inhabitation  of  the 
district.  Co]!n-fie]lds  seen  merging  into  the  solitary  waste  of  the  marshes 
coKOpleted  the  circle  of  the  view.  But  what  is  most  impressive  is  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  solitude.  ''  There  came  a  thick  darkness,''  saith 
the  Scripture,  '*  even  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt;"  and  never  did  I 
feel  a  seaueatration  so  perfect  as  when  moored  in  the  midst  of  these 
■Waters.  Nothing  is  seen,  nothing  heard,  beyond  the  narrow  confines : 
Chfi  stillness^  in  a  day  of  calm  and  sunshine,  is  supreme.  Ours  was  just 
auch  a  oDe-r-hrilliant  as  the  blaze  of  summer  could  make  it. 
'  Our  first  employment  was  to  heave  out  a  trawl-net  for  bait  (by  whicli 
the  uninitiatea  must  understand  small  fish— roach  and  dace)  for  onir 
sopieine  sporty  liagerixig  t  ^<^^  t^^'  ^^  ^^  undertaken  by  the  row- 
Icioat,  while  we  of  the  sailing-ressel  scudded  alon^^  awaiting  the  success 
of  the  supply.  An  aquatic  draughtsman  would  have  enjoyed  to  sl^etcb 
us  all  at  our  employments,— one  of  our  active  yomig  friends  and  his 
sister  in  the  boat  at  one  end,  and  a  youth  wading  above  the  knees 
pf  his  trowsezs  as  gi;adually  inclining  the  other;  while  the  finny  drove 
.fled  to^wards  the  sboore^  beaming,  r^pUng,  and  beading  the  surface  of  t&e 
watex>m  their  vain  efforts  to  escape  the  captivity  that  surrounded  them. 
';7^e  draught  of  fish,  though  not  miraculous,  was  ample;  and  to  it  we 
went  in  earnest.  There  was  a  small  iulet  at  one  end  of  the  broad, 
fainous  as  the  haunt  of  the  perch :  tliere^  on  the  bank,  were  deposited 
ihe  apglers;  while  another  division  put  out  the  ligg^rs — small  pieces  of 

' '  ** '  Me  reparttioii  of  these  breMfaes'  affon!e4  a  if  ngular  demonitrsticnri  df  tbs  fact 
UmI  th&  stMngMC  mifids  work  bf  the  timpUtt  prooeiMi.    Sersral  enginesn  hid 

ifwreyei  then,  snd  jvrommeiided  poling  und  other  ezpentii^f  iin4  probably  inafiEuai* 
id^Mji  ipeaiM,  when  WilUain  Smith,  the  geologist,  and  author  of  the  "Map of  the 

'gd^ta,"  waa  applied  to.  He  asked  himself,  after  the  example  of  Smeaton,  haw 
!Nittff^  Operated  tn  luch  cases  ?  By  making:  an  inclined  phine  gently  to  break' the 
^MFo«  «f  the  aea.    He  did'  tbe  uaM  tmng,  and  the  migli^  of  ooean  waa  ivpeUed. 

'u  f  iHriaisanEsftAai^aa'wa^..   Walton  saya  lit(Le  of  thia  i^ioiiaa  of  fiahlng, 

.^i^ckhecaJIff  ledger-ba&t.  In  many  other couDtie»  the  tackle isdenomiqated  trimtmng* 

^p.j.auT  praise  of  angling  we  do  not  intend  to  uphold  the  use  of  live  bait,  either  as 
respects  frogi,  'fishj  or  trorms.  The  writer  rarely  Indeed  employs  either.  The  mmt 
ele^nt  and  skilful  practice  is  the  wishing  with  artifii^al  flf4»'or  pute^-'^itid  to  ibeie, 
^  tf^Uiftg  with  «  dead  kait^  he  adberfs,    AU  thA  i^cnta  ol  the  fiebl  uuati  hewerer, 

'be«»Uedcmd. 


{,j0f  ,«^^4^M^7lvirt  |i9or  ^gImiRSdta3)dfftiiis0d:pedpfej^fTMi<die»lri^^ 
^ltiWta^09fciWb«»  ih^  fkfAtimb  HoBaoQrSfaQtiiioaBrfiq4<itniiilii8itn«T9y^ 

o]fJJff)I4ftlilV()4MilAI>«I^^QnbeiDf)4l)e(^ 

a^loq^  a^,Mt)<it^Ml{^  iiiflmnii  at  th0(btlKfc)!^l/&i)kit9^4iBaMHbyJ^  'Ail^ 


anglmg  hath  taught  me, — to  find  ^*  books  in  the*  runnin^ttidki^'sni^^' 
good  in  everything,"  which,;^{it5iP/(^lV,ift4h«>  g«»?|t,p»I»uit  no  less  than 
the  great  art  of  life.  I^r^jftfiAdeed^uponr<n}tioldt!giiitdian  and  guide, 
Izaak  Walton,'to  impart  to.yQuiia»ieetotiwbftb'kdowi8^  When  care  or 
sorrow  afflict  us,  thspfaany  ll«r1ii/talwtiilatSA^46oi:tllng'ttto\ights  for  those 
ivhich  harass  va,  i^^Y'tb'i)xWi'iiii^^  I  have 

not  escaped  the  comitt(yAM^^]m^Ji^/Wi  hiv^^^     under  manv 
and(Ni)€ire  pimwjtialksirke^^  aidlii^liu&csai  fwtunatelj^ll  .maot  jbaclc- 
ward  tQc^ispav^pjtbatrtbQisviVpba^tai.Qf  dtlievBilh^ure  n^fiawevia^rer  «8^'> 
but  tlwQugKt]iu9iftn9i«t«Qf»lalJRy'0^^  our  bvaij  Anliak:q1]elliiigi>die8eii*y  I 
Wttnitemsnii^.X.hfivftieiiifviotmditffli^^ 

xnv  mind  by  some jBiiin&iaff);f  fVMfiM  fk^\M  OiUie^iAiidi  Iheuiefad^^^  ^rliiii. 
lire's  morning  marql^  when^j  bpsojp  was^youn|;/'  'v^hen  tl^ght  waa 
freedom  and  action' 'e^kt^ay.J'^.^^  angler 

and  many  a  long,  )^r;  W  ,I,,l?eg^^  sides  of 

nvers  and  brooks,  or  g}^i9g.p,vi^il^<)%4vW#timi  /WflbifttrrrreWWmber,  we 
are  still  navigatiDg--TUfitenia^!ti>itihef.piiQQopta>of  ^i^  by 

the  then  tutopof  my  )lrniriaidttoy'BttJ?idt[rfl^>ekfltfe5<^fl«nj^hlJ  lived  on 
week-days  only  tditntdh^  Or«iik  tthd"iWliiJ'H0'ftfili'&d<  tti^^'  1(is  tackle. 

quote, 
so  full 

may  truly  Bay  it'K|<8  ^rouklii  J^e'^^j^'lia^^^ 
aflbctions,  and  has  fiever  faile^^  ^l>ofigft,J,  ^^^^  Xfm  ^^  PKWft  l¥l¥<if «*  P'jd 
a  hundred  times,  to  chai^fiio  .^o^^fftbipg,  Ukot-mt/imy^  spirit 

Take  it  then,  i^dtiVifiNr  thin6  «wn/it8Q^<wbeB  itianiilLiaeBal  gdbd  to  Pro- 
vidence to  chastenitlie^fwillh  diJy'UnJ%ir^i8litatk)h;)'^  i){<^')>  ^'^^^^ 

"  That  veryibdttprwhM'^im'Wert  ilb(^«e'f^ite'tij^,  I  Mt^^d^A  under 
a  ifilliimrtii^rbyitil^fVAlieQiti^  md «En)sidmdiwftafey(iu  hkidj^dd^^U 
of  tJwi  Piw^«flT.pf  tifttitileafaotfCieftddwv/inT  ^^rtrich^  jiiourfeftAlM^-»--tb8i^iie|/.  t 
WiA,Bl^xit«fi»li^t«tet(andiOf^  arh^tot'.Ui  AiMhiso;:fcballlihe^Hri,ii^th]arHt 
iia^^.m^nfi  jkitw-ifuit^  def^Qding^  /asdtkat  tbey  'bttbrdaaiped(hMi>uirtb«  •  f. 
and;t0ok,!if^flO,«pniti^.^/hibiiiBieiapi(tboaigt^  nbb    i 

lei^iae(^tavii|ICQ\ibe?fflre(A<>cftttlBiifr  |hiltlt/j  wdso  pffdteildBd.tiio/titte*^<  : 


^ll|eil^t)f0^^intri£abefanBp9it)iAdbRUttoiit)  dle^fiiWdirdktt^afiifi^blhkii^ 

could  behold  ihesikR^psAtbAMdi  ^udim^immai;  laOiHig  46^^.kM^ 
i|Wfi<j|Ws0ffa)iiidTlBfrif{beqef)a8iljef<)gathgn  -ftii^  kdyr4A«di:k«,  ^d 

tj;ff9ri«is|^bicib{)pih9i>oidteric(y8)xsnS  ecrmtlhi^  ^1  ^^^miJt^^ plt^^ii^ 
syiMMedUiilbip  ^snt  .ixil»iiaiG  ^^Mwf}  'iTWMjfiMi^tmhfm&t'  M^^ 
tiaifiiVHMiipafiioa^^  I^thbQ^ti<tlM«)veiif^MttcloWaikbl  tliat ' 

hottest  scent.    I  say,  as  I  ihuMmm(ijp^ia^m\i»p0ktk\):^lf^ 

and  pitying  this  m^^%fflJO  Ma^^-rtjh'M/WWt?^^^ 
groves  and  mendi^^Mfffii^i^  what  my 


n^MdiefiifrdiiiftlMtttthi^lttos&Te^leM  thou^sL'  whkh  cbi^(Me:f%e'' 
8w«&ti6o£)h£B)yaiidJlbey^aiidftteiVfml1^'eM^^^  am  the^^dbtli^'lia^^^jf" 

n>5£fj  aaof  on  Jiii«^,)Btedt  ^Wo^IlbWllflfesi"^' "  "'  ^'  '-(^'''^  "'  ''' 
/jbiuil  bJB  rTj;iI.H«ppj>fenJafnllWt*©fc»^'n4ifads*     -''J''   |"  '^^  ';  '":    *'  = 
10  ^iHO  syuV/f    ^iTiohin{$ci^Oiiteii4ediiBBS,"J  t-ffninu  ''J ,»  "H  -  ''/  /i  .  •  J 

o&iiT  iBm&j  €8t|itei  aaid  rlhamble  htimA  V  >ti^  i  i«st«l  ^  ^ditetv  %-  t^h^^&tt  '. 
Fl^hsBii^dgQvcibeUpili  dmno^rand  im  dsci^miit  «ng1«^  •  'Mi  i  tibi'  'Uttihdi^ 
ofJtatf^^ '  .Fiptnliif  £(^;u^^<in*tvhitth  i}(fiitt'«hQll'^  ^i(»tVff« ' 

odAH  gobdnumfi  ihind^'kiiS  l^iOi  ndttet^  belike  It  ^^'•"'  '•  <''<^  "  ' 


1     I 


a  //  ,io(f f nHte'lertrtriftlftft  tli^*«vt*^fth  «^6fei^=  ftim, 

yd  bnrr/iTalfi^€lHifasind^fttfeeetHra3id)ri)tfh^tlMn(ir   ^^•'    -'^•'•''•'<  i>^'' 

no  !n/ilTJ»fe/sp<»pAh?J«ifijcdfbrirt*esim4kejfieW.T^  f'  ''^    ■ 


Less  could  he.lHiteili)essrAMiBod:bad)leni'tibnvo  - '  t^)    t  >  t:  -  '  ^ 

l^ipaUitil)Miithii0i^grb90!llii^(rm  ^m  «u^  liil't^diliiiibfl^^Wiliy  T.  '^^ 
expcbt;Blte-e«ufy''^ined;d»ii7naw/tliIfttt''to  tLtk^'^v^- 

thiaoftlte^lt^&iibllndiily <whte(iiO  istdtdl^  tmiiJtfi  r)f >VM2d«i^«\l^r<fefe^i"  ; 
appftbalbttriliuqwibtil  thfe  /ejb.  tt^Oiinf '^as^  nbt  >4utl  r 'A>y,-^<^tH' hobest    ' 


^."  <m{^:^<^i^\?^i 


Nothing  inter€8t9,ij[|i:i|ialea  moxfi  t^an  ^^ligliDg.especJilljj  /ne^ novices ;  the 
impatient  eagernesa,;^y. display  ^ovx.  the  ftr^t  i)Ql^^o('iine  float  till  it 
disappears,  the  manful  jerk.wi|th<whicb  iheyiDot  mij&QqH^tly  toss  their 
captive  high  in  air  over  their  headfev<fr  ifhte.be  too  betyyior  powerful  to 
be  so  unceremoniously  j^rqiight  to  li^ndi  th^  inveteira,t;e  c^onency  they 
maintain  against  ;his  sitruggles^  theii:  joy  at  his  final  ci^pti^ation,  are  huge 
provocatives  to  mirth/.'  And  aook  wtfre  the  dfitailfr^  thto  part  of  our 

excursion.  .  •  "• ''  ^"i .,..,...      , .  u 

And  now  to  our  repast.  In  l!he  midst  of  SoVfif6rt<m'  Brolid  is  erected 
a  spacious  boat-house/ ^C^miti^  tttr  is!^  B6tiate  twenty  ykrd%  long  and 
about  half  as  wid^.  Herft'irafe  landed  oil  t)ur  hotneiy  viands,  our 
pies  of  chicken,  of  feeef,  ahd'of  ftaH*  nor  did  ^trr  "ipt^ent  port  seem 
the  less  commodious,  beca^use  ft  fndllided  also  two  qf  tb6  best  ports  of 
old  England, — red  port  and  pqrt-er.  In  half  a  mintte  a  door  was  un- 
shipped from  its  hinge^  and  91  plank  or  two  from  the  boats,  by  the  sup- 
porting aid  of  a  huge  mass  of  niiit  (a  geological  adjunct  of  the  chalky 
substratum  of  the  country)^  an4  onb  of  our  boxes^  according  to  Dr. 

Geddes's  BW<^FP»i-^  .  ;   . 

**  Cuni  t(iap]^1ib  rrmndil  coveratas  a(i  china  p!atti3/* 

afforded  ua  a  table  wlttdh  the  gbd*  (^provided  ihtj  were  ate  keen  as  the 
water  had  made  us)  might  ^ve .  envied.  S|)iite,  of  Mirp.  Glasse,  Dr. 
Kitchener,  the  Lady  of  Edinbiirgh,  and  even.  Ude  hiEmself,  the  Lace- 
diemonian  sauce  is  the  best  that  can*  grace  ah  eMettainment.  Suffice  it 
that  we  laughed  and  nfe  cju^fied  ktiiidit'-^our  little  world*  of  waters  with 
the  gaiety  that  ndiie  fbi^l  who  iainndt  d^vet'  tfaetxijBetv^  over  to  the 
abatidon  of  such  wild  frolicking. 

**  Once  more  upon'fflc"^ters,*'«oinii  nioorcA  ih  thfe  ttriV-boat  to  angle 
under  the  shelter  of  thi^  reeds^  w6ile^  the  others  in  t^e  cutter  scudded  to 
and  fro  in  ev«^)djr^Uopio  take  in  the.liggers.aod,  tiy  our  fortune. 
Nothing  coul^  ^  IWOit  'a:^iq^ti;^  f^^.  ^^  ^^y  ^  y^^kh  pur  little  vessel 
was  handled  by  our  qoKSwaJm^.n  joum^  fiirmeir  whose  temper,  manner. 


th6  inusical-yoices  of  some  of  oUr  partriii  sotig  aufl  duet  added  nidody 
and  bartrlony  to  our  other  j)TetiSurefi. '  Thus  ptodcid  thfe  day;  but  we  had 
iBtill'a  n'oveltjin  fi^ore  for  itb  clo^.  "VfeAeh  the  Btt)ad8  thudugh  a 
iiatrb^  channel  scarcely  wide  enough  for  tiie  passitig  of  twb  boats,  arid 
^et  this  wito  the  navigable  river.  Its  (Jourse  was  jie^ectly  invisible  be- 
yond the  reeds  by  which  its  waters  were  fringed,  nor  tt^as  it  pdidiMe- to 
conjecture  to  what  part  or  place  it  tended.  A  situation  so  singular, 
and  scenery  so  unlike  all  we  are  accustomed  to,  originates  thoughts  and 
sensations  we  can  npitWr  rr^}  i^pf  ji^^r^bft  further  than  that  they 
seem  to  bear  us  to  those  remote  settlements  where  the  adventurers  have 
left  behind  them  every  trace  of  human  existence  save  their  own.  To  me  it 
"was  enchanting,  for  it  brought  me  back  to  the  long-passed  hours  and 


.<   .. 


I     •  _ '       ' 


,  _  I  ,:,     .As  ttie  ifwaUpw  IS  to  the  wild  $ea-Baew^  .-,  ,.  ••  •    .,.,_     ,,,. 

Wnirfing  above  the  fbamihg  tide — ,     \    ,  ''  ' 

'  ' ''       Or  the  snowy  wkitK  in  the  sky's  clekf  tiliie  ' '"' ''     -     '' 
*  'To  thfe  thunder  cloud  ifi  its  dUsky  pride—   '       •   ••  -  •  j.!" 

'  Subhfimd'sbdiaAantivouMstthOttbd,  '         '     '     -li n-^'r 

MyfroHo^boat'tO'^he'bavkof'the'aeai     •         :   il  •  ).i. 

No  crested  wave  lift*  thy  ftugUeform  ' ' 
With' 9<id<feii  foree  fhom  its  jilinei^  tiraek ; 

The  dhtBtiiifiu>8nof'theaaiainggtQrin.i  .i 

Puts  not  thy  fluttering  canvass  aback ;  . .  i.  i  •    • ,  , 

^.StwUJy»rat««&ly,.o^;W^  s^rtl  .,■      .    ,,  .  ,n^  .,. 

Q'ert&jnlaadw^cwQrim^fta  pft).e. .,,  .r    ., 

As  the  fan  is  fUrl'd  l>y  the  Biaideii*si  band, .  . 
.   .  Qr  the  bubhiabk)w&  by  the  sportive  boy,  . 

Soiaided by  the  breetes  Mand, 

Do  I  govern  thee,  my  trirp- built  toy;      . 
Like  the  fish:  in  the  water,  the  yrd  In  the  sky,    '  '  ' 

NoW,  now  we  glide— ^now;  now  we  fly.       '      .  ^ 

The  moon  is  up ;  .o*er  the  inWd  lakes 

The  silence  of  night  is  tstealing  dow  *    '      '  .j  •  .  : 

Not  a  sound  through  the  still  enchantment  brei^»,         -     '^ 
.  As -the  water  parts  lastly  round  thy  pro^;  . 
And  while  by  the  rustling  reeds  we  creep. 

Thou  «nd  the  flmdseemluttinglodeielv 

*^'      '       '   The  water^liliy  ardiind  tts  floatts, 

Or  sparkles  oat  finm  a:  sedgy  port;       .  ■      '       -      .  A 
Afoiry  fleetofpleasurerboatSk    '  < 

Retunuaehke.usiromsy^Taa  sport;  .. 
The  Spirit  tni^t  guide^  them  we  cannot  see, 
But  they  have  a  Spirit  as  well  as  we; — 

The  Spiritthat  keeps  the  waters  palp),  ^    . 

That  brigbtens  the  ^reen  of  the  wavxng^  wood^  ' 
That  Alls  the  air  with  health  and  balm, 

And  the  world  with  life— the  Spirit  of  Goox>. 

—  Mayit  bear  toe  <mwaj^thWttghWgfht'attd  dark, 

AsthoabeaNst  me.li»me^fliy1»onny  bark.    '  ^ 

,..  *^  O^r  reyels  now  are  ended ;"  and  it  t  have  conducted  tli^  reader. to  a 
^nqn unknown to.himrrif  I  hay^supqeeded in  CQuveyiii^ even,.a  general 
oii3(in£  of  this  singular  district,  bringing  together,  the  very  confines  of 
JJ^BLod  ani  wat^,  fertility  and  barrenness*  this  abode  pf  mediocrity^'Cpm- 
ibrt»,;^nd  heartiness— if  I  have  .told  of  gratiftc%tiona,  simple  hiit  swee^ 
ihoiigh  tried  but  by  fcw-r^if  X  shf  H  have  encour^iged  others  to  seek'  theni 
at  < the  69nie  source^  and  taught  how*  they  are  to  be  felt  and  imd^stood^ 
my  purpose  is  fulfilled.  .•        /.      i ;  ^ 


h 


•t"'"'^"  jiff ')«'"'''■'■. 


I  saw  her  mother — she  nu  deck'd 

I  san  distinctly  that  she  wore 
Siik  stockings  in  all  weathera ; 


Seeing'^  m^  Belieoimj. 

I  «aw,  beneath  a  load  offiems. 

The  mafron's  bosom  heavine; 
Imw  a  tbouiand  sjeidi  of  wealth  !•— 


I'.   '     .  -   M' 

M-i')-.:    .-Ji   t.-'»  :..,..         •     Paw  III.     '    •     ;^.*'!''i.    .  ■         •  >  " 
..  ;     .         '    ..    •  .    Chapter   I.  ,.,,,.' 

'  TRAVBLLBtid'WhohAVeleft  thtir  boines  getvettlly  gtow  movrafu!  as 
^  evening  dra^ft  on ;  nor  is  thtrti  j^erhapii  any  ^me  at  whidi  tli6 
pi^nsive  influence  of  twilight  iamoKe  predonun^At  than  oH  the  eve  tlia(t 
follows  a  separation  from  those  we  lo?e.  Imagine^  then,  the  feelings  of 
tli»  Queen  of  Hell,  as  faiar  ban^ue  entered  the  tnery  region  ^  &at  mystic 
light,  and  the«hadMiry  sbdrea  of  the  Mate  of  Tw^ht  opened  befhtt 
her.  B«r'tbMi{^taTe^erMdto  Phtto;  and  shetnos^  over  all  his  fond-- 
ness^  all  his  adoration,  and  all  hk  iisdulgeBce,  andlM  in€9dtd  soM^itttde 
effak  affeetioburte  he^M,  tmt3  the  tean  'trickled  down  her  beantiiVd  cheeks, 
andbkemavvellfed  she  ^ver  cmUd  h«ve'qiiitted  the  affms  <^  her  lover:    ' 

*^  Your  Majesty,"  ohserved  Manto,  who  had  been  whispering  to 
Tiresias,  •*  feels,  pcrhaaa,' a  Tltfltf  wearied  ?w 

^Bym  meani,  my  Idnd'Manto,^'  tepUed  Ptoaerpine,  'starting  from 
her  Teverie.  ^Bat:the  truth  ia,  mv  apirifa  are  very  unequal ;  and 
.ihongh  1  reidly  cannot  well  fix  i]poa  the  oanse  of  their  ptesent  depfei^ 
aion,  I  am  apparently  not  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  anrwinding 
f^edm."     ;  ■•      •:■-".••.-..•. 

*^  It  is  the  evening  air,''  said  Tiresias.  *^  ¥eai<  Magesty  had  pe»happ 
better  re-enier  the  paviUeia  of  the  faohl.  •  As  fiNrmyaelf,  I  never  venture 
about  aifler  %unaet  One  gtoWa  vemiaitlc.  Night  was  evidently  londe 
for  in-door  nature.    I  propose  a  rubber." 

To  this  popular  siugestion  Proserpine  waa  pleased  to  accede  and 
liek^selfapd  Tireaiaa,  Manto  and  the  captain  (ft  thcyaoht,  were  soon 
engaged  at  the  proposed  amusement. 

Tireaiaa  loved  a  nibben  It  was  true  he  was  blind,  but  then,  being  a 
prophet,  that  did  not  signify.  Tiresias,  I  say,  loved  a  mbber,  and  Waa 
a  fiiafr^rate  player,  Aongh,  jierhaps,  given  a  little  to6  much  to  ftneste. 
Indeed,  he  so  much  enjoyed  taking  in  his  fellow-creatates,  that  heaoaofe^ 
times  could  not  resist  aeceiving  his  own  partner*  Whist  is  a  gime 
which  requires  no  ordinary  eonfbination  of  qualities ;  at  the  same  time, 
.memory  and^nvention,  a  daring  fancy,  and  a  cool  head.  To  a  minfl 
like  that  of  Tiresias,  a  pack  of  cards  was  full  of  human  nature.  A 
rubber  was  a  microcosm ;  and  he  niffed  his  adversary's  king,  or  brought 
in  a  long  suit  of  his  own  with  as  much  dexterity^  and  db^much  enjoyment 
aa,  in  thereal  busineto  of  existence,  he  dethroned  a  monarch,  or  intro- 
duced a  dynasty. 

**'  Will  your  Majesty- be  pleased  to  draw  youf  cord?'^  requested  the 
sage.  **  If  I  might  venture  to  ofier  your  Maje^  a  hint,  I  would  dare 
to  reooibniend  yonr  Mi^eftty  not  to  play  before  your  turn.  My  fridnds 
are  fond  of  ascribing  mv  success  ill  my  various  missions  to  the  possesaioh 
of  peauli'ar  qualrtiea.  ^o  taeh  thing :  I  owe  everything  to  the  sirifple 
habit  of  always  waiting  till  it  is  my  turn  to  speak.  And  believ^'  m^, 
that  he  who  phiya  before  hiaturtit  at  whist,  commits  nt  great  a  blunder 
lis  he  who  'si^eaka  before  hi^  tiirki  during  a  negotiation .'' 

**  The^triclc^  wulf  0  byhfaneorri^'  uaid'PttwcrpiBiev    *^.Prayi*mydeBr 
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your  Majesty,  must  never  heaitate  nbwrt  sacrificing  their  friends.'' 
'*  I  believe  you  speak  truly. .  1  IlUM/  tight  in  playing  that  thirteenth 

**  Quite  so.  .  Above  all  things^  I  love  a  thirteenth  cai:^.  I  send  it 
forth,  like  a  Ihbck  i^igt  in  a  teVohiti0ti,1b4if  tiSiUWlgth  of  parties.'? 

?i:  ?f<Yi9ii.fih<>»ld  Pot!hi»r^|biKw4v>T{ieiiI^y)l([«iM  of 

4h^  jMbli  iu  %g««nBj)ling  jtcA^  tj9^i4»9  pMnor.. '  ff  J^.ife^lKMig^  nia, 
1^  p9eiirei(ied,]Nu&.biwi|^.iA/«y«pf^M. ^^. W 

.  I  -*':  .¥oUi  AinU  1^  hme  faNPi  <  f^i c»ji,7.  f  ^itii  XirmSi  t  f '  If  f ete  (tomte 
«  aii^tihe^.rmhp  w«i»'iudAc%«tun^ediwUh  .youf-]^«jA^Mrhi(t  >a!<t^bit 
Uniidar'l^oiii  QoiBimtte4toiAtae^l^*6tr0i3^^^  ml 

-  t-'N^M^lQ'iaijmitig  wheo  to  HQi««  m  >0plK>rtiimtl74' >  fqdisl'  Xif^is^ 
*'  thf^ mpatiboiportaAt  thing  in lUfem/tiitloaow  f9^»4/(k)6Mg^ima>$£,iM» 

•*  I  have  cut  you  an  honour,: Sir».'!  frid  Mantu^:  «  ^  .  ;  i  '- .  . :  c  P. 
.,f.t^^WhMi:iepuii4»«M,!'  tepU^IImijai^VtliEtyin  thesksthandl^ur 
llig^ty  uoAirtufiately.forgOitito  Hftd  -through  yoiir.'aAr6tBary^aoe.'0if 
4unH^  isf^obspinred  that)M)^QgeKV:perjfl        annadR^safy  bo^iniidh 

|ttlVij4mMl-t()  his  honfiSlTv'^    ^^  :  ..m>     :   ^..l..j      .•k-.^..:^     r.  .    f    :-    '-i 

"  I  wul  not  forget  to  follow  your  advice,"  said  the  Captain  of -4119 

M^:tSy:j¥Uch  you  .have  k^st  the,  ffanle,f<''  5fuielfy>nftiiadDBd  Tiieilaif. 
^hShtA.wbi^^mpdQti^M  allnil«0iiWt'UisddQift>  animnHor&llGNir  die 
advice  of  an  opponent/'  •. ..  i';.  u   >'   ''/T|  .     .'ni;'/!.-?  io.,»..r:.  •'i  t 

'n.*.*  6bi»fiuion!'?«xc)mi9fdth0iC^tttiii  fif)&eyachhi  n.r.,  .^  r  r  . 
ir.HFouff  hy(bfniouM,\wi44be  triokvl  d«cl4ure«'!/lsaid.^ii)fcietpiiiai-  ^<I 
was  so  glad  to  se^  you  turn  up  the  queoii#  Tiorflriaft/''  .i       i'   i  ii 

.1  ^^^Ll«>,lflOiiMiidB^»  Without  /Awbi  >tlwe  ara'tfirwicirdslhatter  Ihan 
hfM  tDfftl.CMMont,  ojDi)  still  TQ«r«,  the.  imperial  iuse4  ^  iNetettheltesi  i  must 
jorafoif|,'Ir  ata^peirfectly  satisfied  vhenov/er  I  rdsotBibes'that:  Bikvteirthis 
<QiieQ^on)irij,aidfb'' J  :•,.•..  i,        o  ,i  ;,'.ii  •,■> 'jn' ,..  ji-uI 

.  'Proaespiue kofWed*-' a' '(..  •  ...  '>'•  .t  ^-n  !-■•;  nin/"'    '••..ut 

•  .Vj  A  mX^^M}^.  hetwe^  them,  r^Wctinl  /^^  «  ^iiiui  .^ jAf  ^^^^;. ,, , 

M  ,.'':Ii^VQiiiig(iodimiod.tO:  do  jt,  TiBCfliag,iy  isaid^, Q«i8teifcvRw>sqrpke»  «a 
4iiitrj«f0rtliQ^«fkgeipAidJusiOftmplimQDtaitfi^^ 

which  should  have  been  noon.  . v : -^ r, i r /.' t  j;  i ,,• .  i li 

.it'^lt!4vouUbe^:4t{i¥atiOoiinplteent,'!saM^Tii^  un/  liw/  " 

M;:tf  Alwl'jttis,t}Otnucb)Qilt^ofrOUrWftyi??*'  'if./tfr-j/  t.l-j'.r.  I    I'l  **       -    ••< 

'  Hwifiy^Mb  x)(M»oa^^.rei4itd'thd.'Secr.   rK-^s  Uh  agretehfe  U64W«f 

ihOVS^-^.  'H0ilivie»illiVrer$r  gOOd/styloj'*-.  >"•:■•>  ;'.,^'  vm  -jrii  'n-.-r;  'h,  \uu>*  >\n' 

•.  ,t!i Andi  'wbence^eaa  .a  deditonodmoiiarQli  gtf n  friiavhni^  ?!Minqi|iTyi 

:>:MiYiiurMi^sly,>IiflCjS^iis,iiotlat)all.lcanwd  9»>ipdlttMi{  (AfBmkm^ 
never  knows  whttttftocfmy  iDoowelialtiU  he  hds  ebdidadsdJi  jMef^antifal^ 
OBrtiiyiy^LtftabMiity.  imthihfa  arf^jeols odibiit  thciili|y\i^ay)-h«iih  th«l 


which  was  the  cause  of  the  original  quam*:^^^^^»"^^^  vli  >-i.-.^  I  /'a  ,II«  Ja 

i«i4d^efejy<kt1ttioW''ttthede'i4'<ft»-WfWfl  Inii.iJ»?iniJ8iIj  j^fm 

'.  «  f  l<we  aitttoldet  W'itjilfed  'Matito';**^*^^^  itl  1*[i^^:"'A44L^9na»a, 


^^^'ih^t^^m^^is^t^^;  h^^^t^aMi  ofh^tl^'iMb  hr'mi^AidJHgk 


^tett  tiiittie  •  Mp&ti  d^U, '  Ittid  AttVVeJf ed  ^hb  sc/Mfihiiin^ '  co/^Mf^-^ii'  i*^ 
^t  fiirt,  •With  '«'  cibtidliHii^  Mey  d^tht^i^aitie  tinfVld'^H^  tli^teHi^^^ 
iWerittg  ghi^(mtt'>whteh'«e(ibdd:'ISfte^  d<iMi/,  biitf'iV^i^'  ft)''ft^'tnd6il* 

t>f'S«tiitH.  -We  tihall'  tit^y  ^  ittiiifeft^^^^4^'^ghxh6\iit.'''lieim 

aihditfpd8£ibte,''t6refltitae'y^i»^i^ktt^^^     '  '  ''-=^^-'  '^'^^  ''''-'''  ''''''\^  ^''f 

'^'  Th^'if&^itot^ittkt^'^tm  Pft8fe<tinfc;'«'ttfi«S*6''if^teVifad^ 

and  the  Parcse.     Manto,  methinks  I'll  read,    '^(dlt^bui  i^(jf^^  Vd^?"^'^ 

'-•^  H»#«»ll  Vouil?'*-'  ^  J-"'''"  ''Iqii'i  vl/.      vivniiii  itiii  i  ,JJi'if>  Ki  j1 

•*!  Ahd^iai  rhaVe  tWJdb^tV^dM  fbifc.''^  'Iftit  ahf  fartfeeT^'y  :''  '  ^''^^ 
•*  An  historical  novel  or  so."  '  ^  ""'"''•  ^"^  "•"^''''  '^^^^''  *"^''  *  '^^•"'"  *^** 

. •  ♦••Oitf !  ifVoiii'iikif  tH<«fe*bintfk ^itfH^  k'mwmi.'inA 

dmofft  Btf'd^id'bf  »«niti;'I'll  1iW'fto'br'itiem:''''Cl6se  w<ihrttti^^^ 
«ir*n  Vteibtf t)f  tiie'lFArites^ftf^'i^feferriWfeHtD  'thW^itf^SitfHi^tf*^' '  '^'^'*  ^'^^ 
•  Tlie  hak'bf  "the  litt^fl  tossed'  thi'^feri^fi^'feiffeteiifei^^  -  ;*<%e 
hftv«  tti^ved,"  s^d  Mmibi'tU  iOile'kdikiMed  th  %'ttlidi'MU^  tW^^cV&iii^f:;; 
"  The trtMi'Md'ihaltfed'  befoh^  fe^Vlfet'^^py^l(jVl'*«^rWa6-'<^^^ 
Odhfei ' gum  ' WaA' '  n<^ty '  tm^'WiM!t^'&^^^  &^ '^ 

t»ti'' i^opylihy  ^  Whibh  i*d*e'l  l«e^*'ttu^' '  ttbUi;'  Weri'''^^tetfita'* W^ 
eblostalf^  figiii^  iyf  W  >frm  tlirtat^tiilig;  isjie^dt'    P^^nff/'tHi'oijg!i^t&i 

Cfpybtt,  tile  Q;idMh  l*f  Hd*  ai^tfOiit'  iittena^titi  drtirttf  kti  /aV^tiii^iii 
gth  alio^it  <lhi*6Jqdiirt*i*  b^Hi'  rfflB^'  ftrtfc*^  df  cbjty^kr  fMrts  if '^i 
samef  c!littraitei-^Md'dtil^t^fo(<^;'ftltei4i^^ly  taMnj^  1i^  ^,t!^lr^  tons' J4^i)itii 
0<* buttlfc^ttife^ •  Jtf'ff  W)itit  to?  itttikfe.^"At^M^  feriff#tfti«  hefe*?Svafliil 
aftjpfeatttA  i^-pmat  ^  Saturfi/i  ^Ascfertdififg  1^  hiAdi'WiftpV'bf  Bfe^dft 
MArbl<^;'yMl'«todd  tefbrt'^i  )^W^d%ii)j<{ittrtW^^^^  tif' Hie 

ttani!6nyai«HAlViAd««hyik1t^<li-iftn^b  I i)<5t^^  df  broif^^  \mMeii&y''^k 
pttlade 'ftWnfed  riri  imttiCnW  tittadfinigltf:*  a'^ast  to^TOrfi'^^di' CoftSfe^ 
tte)n^,'^tidiprtti^ii^fr6tA  th^ 'deoti^k  1)i^4')iiid'!ib6l[))»'Bofhi^.  .^A^'Sfti^ 
of  attendants,  in  grey  aiid'isiti^^lblbiMfdl^dn^ft'i'^iiii^a''^^ 
^ihxi  pftlUc^iat 'tfie  ^^pi^tteh'  of  P^s^fiieiSi^h^  lieiiil^ilt!^  '^th  l^^fani 
surprise  their  singulai^^oUht^h^aii^'lt^  Vl^kli6\tfUl<#(^TW  in|4jN 

or'  ditSrie. '  •  86*16  T)6re  tW/hfeads  ^f'%m  '^  of ' dWTA  iHA'^ieM^mm'^ 
sbmei  fliit«eredl^bt^lik^i^ttfg^,'%Utt^^^ihohld^  bf  ^t!^b^f  ^ifei^ 
sUi^«)mitedi'iA  spile  >df  dl^it'illiMAaM'^oftiadi^dfl,  UibiWh^^  MaJA% 
nits  and  ^v^daseU,  of  marten  caU  and  of  fgoetss.  'But  tM^  %ei^  ittt'r^ii^k- 


.<^^?N/#iitaM^tr44ge>. 
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at  all,  and  scarcely  shuddere^iij^),.,  iflni^im  »Hii  'ro  *i>iui;'j  i>tiy  ^i>w  il  )iilvf 
moat  distinguished  appfffg^^^  'fMirMMa>)i#E^>i{i  Jhm^tmi^  Jf#ftWW^ 

Btar,  heirnoee  was  nearly  flat,  and  her  ev^,im^.J\^i  wiffghwWfbWb 

S*  ^UttW^Rj  dWI^m  ^mm^^n  ;Sib^¥Hi%»iwiide^:,*Ri;i  Bwd  a 


..^  [CfR  oj^JWo?^  ,\?f»*|ip8i,TOu}^KJiftiyQT^i/^hi|«^iMpn^fmi^^ 

withi  a  poodle,  wiUi  the  finest  head  of  hair  imaginable,  and  most  y^Jflis- 

that  these  were  the  ladies  of  her^^ft#i^»i(Hpim  2?fh¥}lliSl!)¥^Iimi^ 

^^TOV  jffl^f  Cfef  il?My •  .h-'H  11  I  ^Jiiji{)3ni  ,r.!iij5>/.      .iraic4  taU  iuu 

later  tnan  Iimaginea?  A  hasty  toilette  to-day — I  long[A(>^fiq/Sfi1imii 
It  is  drOU^  I  am  hungry.    My  purple  velvet,  I  tha^xrni^  n^  vt^(4 o^si- 

Diost  ever  see  the  King  ?  They  say  he  is  gentlemanly,  thougk.^jMgg^ 
No !  no  rottMjIarday^t^^  jpalw^  Mtm^(Wmm'  M.f^  ^ja^j^Sant 
as  usual,  I  should  1)6  taken  for  Aurora.'' ««  n>  lo  [jvo/r  |jiinnj%(;{  nA  *• 

an"tcchin^^.P^^fle^        fl^W^nSW^t^^  '^'^WW*'^^*^ 
^eiy,  S^HfMlfy  WWfi^ia),.j^;jiJ^oy,|,w^|pj^,^I^ng,,^^e,,^  / 

1^  Ym^  cap.,bjaiit]^^y  paA^^TSMi^^MWl^Tthe.Mw?' 


of  ^j^^^^n^Jga^^  /Pfi^i^g  ^i;^ft?PiiAa,fb^,ftMil?%^TV*k/aWH^ir.qfi  WW^fr 


loiK-ed  by  sometif  thaqpsincipat  pwriyaaBatii  df  ^htaf^MAjto^.  fcwate  ktA  t 
OOT|{ylel<ofi}ibtm|pli^lBiii$  wtiotenjoyedtfaS^^  i4td^-de'-0ani|»Kk>'the 

cx-Kingy  an(^tvh<l86^dutiel.(M)Il■i8ti[ld:•ll  casvpf  adb dumeiu  !«>  <<  fir:>     i 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  dini^eiC)  >^pcL  Proserpine  was  quite  delighted 
with  Saturn,  who,  of  course,  sat  oy  herside,  and  paid  her  every  possible 
attention*''  Situm, whole naamersj as  ltB8'lweii^(diMciwdvsilitve>of  the 
el4  isQJboplj  lQ:^e4  » .goo4  ftory,  i^nd«  told  $ejf^^  H^  ,iu^^cA^4(96^(npe« 
cially  of  society  previoi^,  to  the  7>ojan  war^w,ere{l||^Y^.'iutfffC9ti9g| 
3^^ ^p t^roughaU his liiehavioar,  too,  a  tprH).  of.Jbjgh/.inrfftdi^  and 
of  consideration  for  others  which  wns  xeaUyxhffnp^i  jeuad  j^4||ei:puf% 
vbo:had.e|:|>eal^  to  fiodiin  her  1^  a  fl^KMay  big^  w«iiq^(^^urpT^^ 
at  the  truly  liberal  i^injtrwitb  wiiich  he  .neemed  to.  cpnaider  ffifb^oifi 
general^  Indeed  this  u^oeicpected  tqne  ,ma4e  po  gi:eat  an  iiiqifWNPn 
upon  her,  tjiat  finding  i^rgood  oppoftfsuity  after  diu^fnr,  i^t#q  i%|v,  t^fm 
sipping  their  coffee  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  compimy^sh^  wii4  V^ 
n&w  Ixom  entering  into  sqme  dHvreisatiofL  with,  .t^  escsjKiog  uyqn-the 
«ut^e«j^.and  thieconyenfitiQnran  tixi^;*^      ...  •      i*  .!(r,<i 

.  .."^Po  you  know,"  said  jProserpinf«  "  tbatmuckeal  h^e^Mo  fle^Uod 
and  eui^nrised  during  my  visit  to  the  realms  el*  twilight,  .nothing,  hei 
pleased,  and  I. am  suxe  nothing  h%s  surprised-  »#  more,  than  te  ebeejiff 
the  Tfmarkably  liberal  spirit  ia  which  your  Hajeity  views  t^  effairs^of 
the  day."    ,    •,  .    .    ■  •  .,..-..,■  .  .»   i 

''  You;  give  me  a  title,  beautiful.  Broaetpii^ei  tn  wh^  I  hpve'Jt^ 
claim/'  replied  Saturn-  '*  You  fo^t  that.  I  em  now  oelyCouo^  iW 
perus ;  I  am  no  longer  a  king,  and  believe  me  lem  vecy  g^  oC  ^"  • 

'*  What  ,a  pity.^  my  dear:  Sir«  tbet  voir  would  not  conde^ccod  |o  <9ai|form 
to  the.  si^rit  of  the  age^   For.  myself,  I  am  quite  a  refonnet*"   , .  > 

*^  So  I  have  understood,  beautiful  Proserpme*  whidi  I  co«4to  Ipffa  a 
Kttle  suppriM.m^;  for  to  tell  you  tho  tnitb,  I  do  n^  epnsider  <^ 
preform  is  n^facdy  our  tiadet''  t  =  ,' 

'*  Affairs  cufnnot  go  on  aa  ^hey  uaed^'^  observed  Proaeipiiuii  onumtely  i 
^  we  must  bow  to  die  Spirit  of  the  age." 
,  **  And  what  is  that  f  "  inquired  Satufn. 

V  I  do  not  exactly  kAow^"  replied  Piosetpme,  "  tot  fse  heitfia .  of  il 
eyeiywhere."  .      .      i   ..  . 

*'  I  also  heard  of  it  a  greet  deal,"  replied  Saturn,  *^  and  was  alsa  fe^ 
commended  to  conform  to  it»  Before  doing  ao,  however,  I  ihougM  it  p» 
well  to  ascertain  ita  netQre^  and  aopnathiiig  else  of  Lu  atrei^."    '  '' 

**.  It  is  terribly  strong,'*  observed  Proserpine.  • 

'*  Bui  you  think  it  wUL  be  vtronger  ?  '<  inquired  the  exhKiAg. 

*'  Certainly;  every  day  itia  more  powerfiiL^ 

*^  Then  if,  on  consideration,  we  were  ta  deem  tesMtance  to  it  advie* 
ebljQ,  it  ia  surely  better  to  commence  the  eonteat  at  onoe  than  lo  postpdne 
the  struggle." 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  resisting ;  one  must  ceiifbrm.''  r  - 

'*  I  certainly  should  cpnsider  resietance  uaele8^*'  ve^ed  Satuitt,  **for 
I  tried  it  and  failed ;  but  at  least  one  has  a  chance  at  suboestf  j  nstd  yit, 
having  resisted  this  spirit  and  ikiled,  I  ahotild  not  cotiiider  my^li  in  a 
worse  pl^ht  than  you  would  voluntarily  place  yoursdf  Iqr  confimtling 
to  it." 

**  You  speak  Tiddlesi"  said  Pro«erpine<  .  t        ,  . 

*'  To  be  pbuu,  then,''  replied  Setum,  *<  I  think  you  maf  at  well  «t 
mce  giTQ  tip  yQW  throne,  as  c^nioim.  to'thie  Spirit.'^ 


the  Spirit  of  thfttoge  lis  aripint  faoflitile'io  Kia^imd'GodBJ? 

•i r  1  (Wmntf^iteTtiiMr f  ior  €ii  View  of  a>fub9eried  Paction^ 

'1Fhe'^tt(^'1ti6n!iA|;  Siltui^  hifnibdf  Attended  tiift' beikutifeil  gtieirt  ovct 
Wtfifcssldtoce;  ^i^h'm^Bcfi^ln^^e^y'adimre^ 

•««  Tte'thdfWtfc'of  the'Tittod,*'  replfed  thiex^King*  «  Thfere  tiCVet 
wWI*'pA%'(^f(iiJd'bPnbuadittg  pakces/' 

'••'TVupMfl^*  trulb,"  8«d'Pfb8erpitt^,  «*  I  art  a  UlHe  dfaap]^itttted 
thatl'Scvii  iiW'  Klui  an  ttpporluhity, during'  my  Visit,  of  becoming  ac* 
kfMA^bA  with'sotue  of  the  i^tnth  Of  that  celebrated  party  ;  for,  ahhotigh 
a'lAbehi^,  PaM'  a  ftiiiale  one,  and  I  Wit  to  know  every  «ort  of  persbh 
i^lteiiMlktft^ihfed;''  '      •  ; 

'•••  Tllfe  ftferisi*' *eplli*d *er hOBt,*' tbat  tbe party linfs never fecovered 
from  ^the  thunderbolt  of  that  scheming  knave  Jupiter,  and  do  not  bear 
tlldrdkllMtt'BO  |fhilb«l[)^itiilly  a§  years  •]t>^rha!pB,'t)ermitn)e  to  db.  tf  we 
lttVe%eeA  ^anqufehfed  By  tiifc  Spirit  of  the  age/*  continued  Saturn,  *•  yotl 
nnisf  ^tifei»  tha&,  in  our  case,  the  conquei^or  did  not  assume  a  mnimA 
fi^roi't^  rckiarkabk  fot'its  dij^ty.  Hiid  CreBtnm  resolved  itself  into 
its  original  elements, — ^had  Chaos  come  again,  or  even  old  Coelus, — the 
iftdi^fy  in^ht^hat^  been  endured  ;-^but  io  be  baffled  by  an  Olympian 
fU^b  miHeit,  AM  tti'<find,  afler  all  the  daihour,  that  nothing  has  b^n 
chaiig^  s«ve  thfe  ph&dcs.  Is','  yrfu  will  own,  somewhat  mortifying." 
•***'Btit  hofw  do  yyort  ^condl*;**  inquired  the  ingenuous  Proserpine, 
''the  succesti -df  Jup^tei^  with  the'  chatddtet  wMdi  you  ascribed  last 
niflit  to  the  Spirit  of  the  age  ?'*   - 

•»  Why^'  lA  tafuth,**  «aid  Satutt^,  «*  had  I  not  entirely  freed  myself 
from  all  party  feeling,  I  might  adduce  the  success  of  my  perfidious  and 
Wi^lMiesv'teiBitfcte'as  Very  good  demonstration  that  the  Spirit  of  the  age 
is  nothing  better  than  an  ignis  fsufuus.  Nevertheless,  We  must  discri- 
minate. Even  the  success  of  Jutiter,  iQthough  he  iiow  conducts  him- 
self in  dh^ct^fj^pb^tionlx)  the  emaineipating  principleik  he  at  first  pro- 
fessed, is  no  less  good  evidence  of  their  force ;  for  by  his  professions  he 
fdfee.  fA«d^  #Dfr  nlypa^t^l  consider  it  a  Very  great  homage  to  public 
opfeioHtonnd  every  scoundrel  now -a^ys  prof(fessing  himself  a  Liberal?' 

•*  You  aY«' atad^,*^  said  Proserpine. '^  Lihould  like  verymttcli  to 
see  the  Titans." 

•*  My  friends  'are  *t  leatt  consi«tent;^  observed  Saturn ;  ••  though 
eertainly  at  present  I  can  say  ffftle  more  ibr  them.  Between  the  despair 
«f  one  lieciion  ^  the  pafrty j  and  the  over-iiaiignine  expectations  ef  the 
'Mlif^ctbey  €M  at  present  quite  inactive j  or  mbve  only  io  ensure  firesh 
rebufls." 

«*  You  see  little  «f  them,  «ieA?'^       .... 
:  ••  They  keep  t<>  themselves :  they  generally  frequent  a  Idnely  vale  in 
tk^  beighbimrhood;"  ,.....> 

^  rskcmld  so  like  to  se^  thetn  I''  eixclaimed  Proserpine. 

^frSayoBofliifcg' ttt-Tirtsias,'*  said  dd  Siatnm,  who  was  lialf  in  love 
witlj  his  fair  friend,  "  and  we  will  steal  upon  them  unpcrceived.''  So 
saying,  the  God  struck  the  earth  with  his  caries  ai^d  there  instantly 
9pika^  forth- 4  v«ry  c^vctiferit  oar,  bliilt'of  •euriously-^arvjed  Cedar,  and 
borne  by  four  enonrtous 'timtiy-coloored  ^wls;  *  Seating  hftugrif  by  t*te 
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side  of  the  delighted  Proserpine,  Saturn  commanded  the  owls  to  b^ar 
tlitt^to-lhO^l^iiftfiiJMMtofrft*^        Hiflci  mi  ^mb  ,7rotvA  uoy  ,aiiff  In 
'Twas  an  easy  fly :  the  chariot  soon  d^kaehflddiJiqimlUftiijf^Tfalf  X)fftt{ 
hill;  and  Saturn  and  Proserpine,  liAMm'nl& cfiwt^oixmbaa:^^ 
w1lllAi^i^bliiyrfiie2sl^t>«M««C)ilLa  saiMlM  dwitioibxTs  ^mg^nHlttd 
there,  they  looked  down  upon  a  valley,  appVu«nd]plftikd>lBdocdiUji;Mi»^ 
eM^ffjiUi^tatigumitdhtiAikiistM  pUtm«f|uciAftMs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  was  a  bbek-pndllDiDtent^/lioikifive^ivqthvd^i^ 
purple  flags  of  an  immense  siie,  twining  and  tw%tin9iaii4^ii^)wbteh 
micht  be  ob8ervedf.thQ/|^|lan«ii^fa)(iiA^^i%  fiildsiof^ 
pBnOi»t  ^MUfb^oA)dile»j«hd  {Bttigfetionv  aedd  otkfsnhovriUe^niis^ipdk^ 
their  foul  snouts  with  evident  delight  in  a  va8Liina9//olii'hlBck(pUi«ei^ 
which  had,  at  various  times,  exuded  from  tini^akttii^IAnigte  Unidbii^ly 
wa«{tofilief  Jdbsdv«iii/in.1iaiide8rfktB[(pUQS«9i»n  inldribbnH 

<;jBdabJ4^<«bhii(dbredlyd«>ii^a$cbiif^etdub^^ui  Uacki^MMk 

barren  branches  nearly  across  the  ifadieyl.  (rT8datodHSi&iJl«o4ed«d)I(irigi^> 
l^ulifteiliitgiia^asnalnihe  tibnk  d£>ithie  oedar,  withl^lModim^'ifirfAiS;  ^» 
ndgtityri«Ji@b  fixedi-ndijflid^iinnd^ltn^iUiBdflgfi'iHnrfie^ 
OMiitotettttr^poife  ^drioUMdio^tesf^diAtltlipuibvnar  isrfin  l»ofiimTJrr*glMilt 


i'yr)\i:  i//  i>M£)riAnenoph{iwfao^(qKthfe  flhdOMiipluhKf  y*'<MiTO(n  vni  Un-^l 
J'Kj,    hnnok.iPr^fie^fWrBHriitiw;, t^'wbftWrpOMj^r^ngjgailvui^ir^  yrirlT 

°         '    »esostns  styled.    And  yet  no  sbiuptor  s  art '  r     ,    ..        ,     , 
,    ,  MoiUdfKi  tbjs  shape,  for  form  it,$feemed^df  ttfe^i;^'^'  *^'  i;^'"'''^ 

"'"•<  iiif"  ''^'^fk«A]^ifiJStflli^'Vk6ttiniJr,^ttrc<WeHb'«'''  ^•'""'^  ^'••»^^-  i'  *'"A  '' 
.«-ivr)7/'<({  ,njj|E^n)y>iL$AiJ)hitit^  wMt^h,  thin  uk-theymifjik^ummjuii  u^'^Uu^ 
.^•fii  ,h'>lu(')(M<NQ.breaAhrdiiitarbedr^  aisoldmd  counteniiiwei)  v/^   fiwil   jti.li 

'\iuriniA^M^myi^'m\'^'h^UM^'f^^  fun*  Rirnim^  hfiimi^ 

.n^   ImKsirmuia   mm'l  .n-.ll  ,rn...I   .;.rP^.flf^?f'W''f?ryi^?f^  Ihik  *> 

joi^  ''^ifc  difii^lfit^tiiflf  dfar,11/«iridS8tnnn/M>belp9ii^  tjMi)':^^)^ 
IhoBh-j^bic^ (fifths  fmufc^fiinaekfiiMW  (U«r got/te  it)t(iriiU(OuriiKirftpiie«|f<bwil 

gfetjofllodb/ofritl^menid^ejijIay^bctihMi)  bo/fadBB^i^l but  Ii4biiik(ibl«ijbi9ffli 
bhteflsJia^itTiOTfe.Voii')  (»t  l»'»*j'i]riDrj  n'K'uI  lo/.-xt  ?{ni,i(|ifr/U)  fiiu  luwi  'jt>ti.* 
J  t^  Suficrbl'i! tsaidil^sfctfpiiieic;  1*  Audi  whoidbi>tli^«admikitQ(l^ld«Brf 
haired  youth  who  is  seated  at  his  feet  ?*'  '  '*>:(« hi 

lo  ^.^TbvoQ^a^^iiMMMgerfthfm  /Hfpet^  Ad8D(BtIf<!f)r«i)lied'>SM^ 
f'^tfa^lf«nM^ite/tiI(MmteWo^Jilrtriadll8<I^  ^Iid;ia«i]iite»jqi!af^iV4nd//nwik09 
«^  by  ihitf  nxuiid  «eMilnie^aiuboh«ito^  phrasei(f(»  ttef  hetfiriea)TdA%il)llr 
cies  of  his  chief,  who,  tbiapiqUltkft  Initk^is  Mfcnfsw)M^j[6ur|oWiU>Jhu^4 
,Xhfi^1uuiQ{eBdugk  ff9W)i»'dq)tD^ibaMLg^ftbtivci*nmde9  liod;ltf^a{s«m- 
})laiice)Of  idirap^erhiillifiirjiottib^  AlatiftnlQt^iil  Afisff«M 

iWareiscdwliogtflOk  ^liOomenLi  *  Didst  i«vijr.  sn^isi^cb  q^imi^tii^bfllniJB^ 
9}anoeBi,md1|htnxs,MTviti»«DjeiialfQ'Qjd»>ilhe.mi]||^ EucbUkdmiirHadb  If^ 
me  tell  you,  Briareus  has  a  great  following  among  t!ieui;  tnn^h^iWjf 
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of  him,  yon  luiow,  that  he  hath  fifty4)«idA(«l^fll|NiiiW^ 
te^ktiimgalUAD ■vpudAIhiBiil&b  noos  iohfirf a  srii  :  vft  '{sfid  ha  ft/sz/T* 
fi  *V<Wtoap8riBi(jPoy)itDiIMa»Bi         .'jnicpaaoi^I  lni&  tnuin?.  biia  •^Uid 

•i%Hidi^a]^|Hre9itl^iBhlih  ^tt^  Iqr/J^orailtortr.Yo/io^ifo  atf  jfbini 
h^Hnitfis8lnaf^oiitit8oi^ee||i()o  Ua  vnoAitgiiiiiy  hrfa^blbtftu^  J^«S{ 

WlKU(s}lliwi{if lil'i  WKfior  J<.B  7  it  nr  Trf^jif*)!)  ^rrohtvo  Hji//-  enfoiiK    fi/o't  if '.nil 

dboagiJnvUi  BnafRliw!»}y.HkrckjM/laoWlliufagB^QK\ifbo^ 
af|i'd^l<&ldeil<Mth  iin  ta[l8h<im  hdifadf  ;)f{t  ^sorm  vhj^orr  H'xIofK  nl  rfn-tx^'d 
bi/^3itUi]i!'^rnthodlid^(tfae  ,Toise»  whidh  riiadd  aiian^  •ftsilKajrtitnnrfiblBii 
diidiiiicilBliieikfikflbiii^Herfiiiikat^  SBitaimill  jiat , 

tkHgappitf fEoad  fiSiat  imOT(huipbdiOtettajp(Mabffblionl^/  lar»at>  fiitt;gQ|btfla> 
e^en  by  ounelvea,  that  a  younger  born  revels  in  our  homtageibfibsRrtihaMr 
forms  that  8^^Jffl5^fia5,^^^f4,)f}}|.^^  wg^t  the  base 


Olympians  fleS  fo  i&.^,i^ff(^^^  were 

the  rocks,  whose  firebAnjlfly^^Fft^:|JjpvtWT?y^&vl?«^^  thcdayfoiu 
gotten  when  Jove  yiimAif\vm'^if\jm^4^im^  in'Egypt  ?  At 
least  my  memory  isifliefe^ftBlai^lL^rstippofjbmJriOoiunA^tind  whatever 
the  dread  Enceladus  maf^dili&tiv^HnQi(^tiiigti^^foi<1^atf !" 

There  ensued^'^Ret'^^iH^^ht^titi^^  *«r^^^&Har^»,'''k'>^]&rofound  and 
thrilling  %\\emVmk^  by  the  great 

leader  of  the  TWAg  'W>M\ ''"  'V^'^  ^     s     "  '  \s\xr 

*;  You  mouth  it,,^^^BR9^Bfl8^,il/§ri^^^^^  calmly. 

"  And  if  great  words  wouJi4.j?f>j^.^jft  .piy^l^ftj  d^^l^lfss,  with  your 
potent  aid„(ira9mif|ht(atv»tiiedu  nilt  M^9^  ^ihiwldibe'ibrgdtten,  however, 
that  had  we  comfamMT/at  fintj  >inR  thfK)  Spirit  I  )nMr)-vto]^mended,  the 
Olympians  would«^)l«^^^%a««  lt}ttl!^|ifa6d>jiUhavl0afir(f  b<^'^a11  our  party 
should  Briareus  and  Hiir'f}tb^^f{^^r^''t^^dVi^'^!6iit'^union." 

« I  take  ^Y  sneei^  Encfi^  said  «fc'i^^(Hiii^  ittti^  tttiValric  Mimas, 

"and  InroW  ir in ^ffiy* teem. ^^ This  learn,  then,  from  Briareus  and  hia 
M^lida^'thdt  if/w^^«Miv^ottemimiilBaihih»iff,x]fi)pefra^tb^i»ib  ibot 
l0«buv««tooaiil^ibUttwlth  4ihd«QwU)  hadlpirfe^cnLdyifla!  adtidti^otaiftfasnl^ 
fl6k^(i4lla^ifwhtni>  t^«UMigGSf  airihnd,  Abarai  iai^of^Uil^  rfbii  uib  teirdisl 
lim^iabfbtttwi^d  daiffndiutofi&od  ovriMs/nEiiodHdusrapt^krbifllyifesgeta 
that  had  the  Olympians  never  been  permitted  to  enteriUcJ^Ttdvat  ^^mdd 
hltW'ljMa'^inmQAitfjfieveioAr^tt^  '(orabn^cdfc^ihst^th^itfiBapchitia- 
tions."  "*:  )'->')!  giff  Ji?  \y)\R')6  hi  oil//  liiuu/  h^nii^if 

,i^^9icMiUmti&h^nsmaeuffiffg^kL  flMnviainmi^j^^lIIowin  bb^  of 
fl^ktf^ifiiXif^Oitei^EmctltsMB  ini^tH6iiidiiufafifon(df']tojGiyiti^^ 
audi '^ii4gi«titftJ  )iiB«ri^  flDthe^thde^  iiireriothQRi^'jirditilisvMrDiti  tdifb&f  t)ie 
o(v(^<idoi3offii!llelmlvygitlM  aglMtknl  alJ J(ipiten?f  r'^thriinfh  nhl  'u]  n'/n 
-iri^.p)  septtMtad  "fkWnjBtiodddiftssAnfstiiattqdestioiiyf}  4aid>a')hiigerEHtdii; 
l^4)%i|iU  l«fngtlir«ki)t)te  {^oMd^dndi  feilung'ibnb  airoiobiajgikntoe^an^t 
^1>ut-I>4Mi^wMii)9  tJKjfiA-geii  aU/autf^ldUTerdnoeartumd  siibpoit//him  ^mStk 
AX  ihy Jheatt  iaidd^s6feng<lh  i  on  ^)iifalolbep  effiirt>to  trckiborec  ^ri ^  ^loriqw  *  ooi^ 

**  Titans/'  said  Enceladus,  *'  who  is  there  among  jou  who  has  found 
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me  a  laggard  in  the  day  of  battle  ?    When  the  Olympiant,  as  Briareua 

didly  confesa  to  you,  th^^ii  sinc&.the  ui7f|ntiQ];i  of  these  weapons  by  Jore, 
1  do  not  see  how  war  can  be  carried  bii  oy  ua  any  longer  with  effect** 
,  "By  the  memory  of  old  CcbIub  and  th^  faat-ilo^ifing  ^rs,*'  mmr- 
mured  the  venerable  Oceanus,  pattltg  at  the  'Ba'ip^''tixl[ik'.it  cttkydULt  on 
the  back,  "  I  call  you  all  to  \(ritne88  that  IliAve  no  int^^r^t'ti  dtecidVe 
yuu.  Nevertheless,  wp  should  not  fbr^^t  i&at,  fti  th^  ^<Qf  pf  Ae 
thunderbolts,  it  is  the  universal  opihion  tnat  there  id  a  yevV  con^eiwble 
re-action.  1  have  myself,  only  within  these  few  4ayB,'r4^erVed  anthetttio 
information  that  several  have  fallen"  of  late  withoiit' aJif  Vihible  ^111 
effects;  and  I  am  credibly  assured  that,  during  the  late  stottninThesalfly, 
a  thunderbolt  was  precipitated  into  thie  centre  of '  a  Vioeyaird,  v^tfatcmi 
affecting  the  flavour  of  a  single  grape."        ■       i-    -        <    <    • 

Here  several  of  the  Titans,  who  had  fathered  round  Enci^dtiii;' dtk)k 
their  heads  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  a  long  and  de^tiTtot^  ttin- 
versation  ensued  upon  the  copious  and  very  conttt)versikl  stibject.of 
Re-action.  In  the  meantime  Rhoetus,  a  very  young  Than,  'WUsper^  to 
one  .of  hia  companions^  that  for  his  part  he  was  convinced  that  tha  only 
way  to  beat  the  Olympians  was  to  turn  them  ihlo'tidicfule ;  atid'  thai 
he  would  accordinjgly  commende  at  bnce  with  a  ^asqniKiade  6n  &• 
private  ^fe  of  Jupiter,  and  some  peculiarly  delicate  dfiticisma  OH  fha 
characters  of  the  Goddesses.      ' 


i^l    ■■■       imi^U,»am^^^i,>*^^ta^,*    ,'i,Htttft.      •      I  ' 


,  i'     .'    ' 


>       '     .  ' 


3IARTIAL  IJ^  tibNDOK 

•  XVIII,    . 

•  Chfirade^  •<'., 

twdHH  from  our  grartp  an  ontstfet«h^<Wittg  to  burtt. 
Even  while  I  speak  my  second  is  my  first. 
Use  wefi  thiat  seeond ;  nourish -seliStQOQtrd, 
And  in  pursuing  wisdk)a»  fipd  my  whole* 

8i,Ji^n'L(mg.  • 

"  Awake,  my  St.  John/*  give  thy  g6mus  icope  j    ' 
Bold  as  thy  namesake  euloeiied  by  Pope. 
Prone  to  destroy,  empirically  gt^at,  ' 

€k),  quaek  the  body  as  he  auack'd  the  stato. 
And  prove  that "  life  can  little  mote  supp^  • 

Than  jnst  to  look  about  us,  and.  to  die«^'         <. 

XX:     •.'■'.'.  -J 

TheBichmtrndDnoenu, 

the  Star  and  Garter'd  Knight  of  old,  '     ^ 

When  adverse  Fate  debarred  hhn, 
Higfh  on  a  roek  contrived  to  hold, 

"  A  eastle^s  "  strength  to  guard  him. 
But  here  war's  chief  in  vatn  wouid  try 

To  cheek  a  martial  sally ,^ 

The  Star  and  Garter  towfrs  on  high, 
The  Castle's  in  the  valley. 


r»*«I,'j    III'/'    '  »;,'(         '.J.  .'      a  >   •.'■•    '    •.  ,     .it    ";,  .    Ji    '■     •      i|       •- '«    ; 

fj^ppll  Hn^^CftpeiJ^   J^xeppt  are.  generally  .apt  to  prefer  thebeauti* 
,  ji  liBe  aubliipe.. .  Thi^  fi9e^,iPf  *  by  3ayage;Ivo8a  dashed  *'  airp  not  near 
.tt>  ipufj^  to  their  fancy  as  .those  which  Mearned  Poussin  drew;"  and 
^^X^4ap4  valley,  conceitedly  descri^     by  Avison  aja "  Beauty  lying 
m  tfij^  lap.df  Hprror^^^  '^^\i\i  Jmve  filled  their  souls  with,  Gonstematidn. 
TkfJ  Jov^.  ii  scene  whog^  very  surface  bears  the  promise  of  com,  wine, 
timff?^~^  ^^d  flowing  with  milk  and  honejf,^a  Canfian  which  bor* 
iqffB  nq  .eijl^agc^mewt^  irqm  tlxe  picturesque.    The  very  liocks  o^  the 
royal  forest  of  Fontainebleau,— described  by  Francis  I.  a«  mes  deserU^ — 
K^T^;^|i]i}e4.by  theJ^aj^isiaiPs  aa  terrific,  rather,  than  as  constituting  an 
^MPm^.gf  bef^H^y  ifl  a  wopdlaijid  landscape;  and  a, "  smiling  scene,** — 
iiMilp  c^peci^ly  .tjbe  scenery  of  ces  rians  cSteaux  ae  la  Seine ^ — affords 
t)?i^.gxeMeipt  att;^i^ction9  \q  i)^t  hadaudf  ot  cockney?  .0|f  tlfe  French  nic* 
trppplis,   ...  ...  .    .  ! 

J .  For  this  reaqoni  Corbeil  is  a  favourite  spot  with  them — Corbeil,  with 
^l^rtile  aJ^  vine-crowned  banks,  rising  above  the  $eine,  uncontami"* 
nate^  by,i^  pQllu^tioqs  poured,  forth  thereafter  into  ita  glassy  waters  by 
it  mthy  capital— Corbeil,  which,  as  Boulogne  is  termed  the  Fait,  mi^ht 
«08uredly  be  called  the  Mealy — Corbeil,  whose  villas  line  the  shore  with 
their  well-trimmed  avenues  of  limes,  and  here  and  there  a  shrub  dip- 
ping  down  into  the  stream  to  shelter  the  baths,  constructed  by  the  diverse 
proprietors,  in  the  bed  qf  tl^ejiver,  IJ'be  prosperous  little  town  is  neither 
•0  ornate  in  its  environs  as  Kichmond,  nOr  so  stately  in  its  domiciles  as 
Hampton  Court;  but  the  wooded  heights  of  St.  Germain  rise  majestic' 
eally  above  its  suburbs ; — and  if  ft  pahice  be  lacking,  it  boasts  an  edifice 
•till  mor^.pMqufi^^d  fJmostas  U^pp^iog— the.iPfJiebrf^  Mill  of  Cor* 

The  antiquarian,  too^  £nds  ample  employment  lor  bia  researches.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  sloping  to  tW  edge  «£  the  Seine,  lies  the 
Pleasannce  of  the  Tremblaye,  the  summer  palace  of  Queen  Blanche  of 
happy  memory, — still  sending  .up  its. bubbling  springs  with  as  crystalline 
a  grace  as  when  the  ^toiie  fonts  in  which  th^y  are  still  coi]^tained  formed 
the  bath  of  sovefejign  beauty^  but  devoting  those  lofty  walls,  once  the 
precincts  of  a  court,  to  the  hun^ble^  but  more  uselul  purppse  of  ripening 
some  hundred  wc»§^t  of  Chaseislas  grapes  for  a  marketrgardener.  Yet 
although  thus  strangely  degraded  in  its  destinations,  and  having  its  level 
lawns  variegated  with  sundry  patches  of  oats,  wheats  baiiley,  rye,  Indian 
pom,  lucerne,  French  beans,  and.  vines,  according  to  the  agricultural 
propensities  of  the  ci^tivato^,  ^hose.  fertile  farm  is  bounded  by  those 
lofty  walls  and  entered  by  the  stately  gateways  that  afforded  access  to 
royalty  itself, — the  Tremblaye  retains  many  a  9<?atter^d  relique  of  former 
grandeur.  Like  a  waiting  gentlewoman^  retired  froijn  service  to  live 
upon  her  means  in  hf^  native  village,  and  occasionally  stealing  to  church 
in  a  suit  of  paduasoyy  manufacture  from  the  court^r^n  of  her  former 
lady, — here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  vincyaTd  or  ^  corn-ridge,  we  fall 
^pon  the  onxamented  basin  pf  a  fountain  that  ]^layB  no  longer;  or  stumble 


46  Anecda^')i^/iKi^f^WPMince9. 

tree.  tMir  WBo^'  ^^tt^^T^WtH^iiy'ttlki^i^^ 


,™  ™.MWWMie4l'fe!rihtb4A€bti** .,     .  

tttle(f^^tiliA"lte>k^zjr^:)lK)](j/#M 


tMbttte 

two 

^    ,       ,    ^       'k'iflJi^fofefWsgo»,'%tf0''iibtlafir«dtba^ 

hiVdaugliteri  tKkeHfeff  sWt^a'oW  iW^^tkWPdAjfB'ip^tftl*  MnofeJd^Wotei 

Vise  aMbi\g  ilie^e&^^'ntk'df  tt^Vde^V^iiJ^ti^tyf  ^(^  eHOilie)  t<ybmkiiedTitv 

of>the''g«y|AHeh«8 

adeutfWtffi'krt'lif'jlefiiyrf^t/  ta  k''^<i\!iirtte¥rt^Pi'''Rtf<>dteftetidwi\'b^^ 
ant'mi^tki' acceVtV  kM'^M^\ii^^€f^l  ^k  iitkl^'  riielMM^'Sfidlis^Hneat 
grapes  were  readily,  purchased  by  the  Parisian  'MkfVfeyflS  -  who /«ane 
down  U'tforKfe'ii'tH-p^aTO^'  a?"inoitthAil^^  tSrtf  df "Cbtrtrtry^fflni  to*  of 
'^•hateirW  ilse  Prot^fd^h'tfe^riiiWri'^feha'tfcySrti'}-  »««1ii^',hi*(ih^,  m  psi^ 
tionsC^Bid:  so  )Tiiiini'to''^ayj^aTW"^^id'*fed  ^Hcf^S^^'ririd ••«««,  'tenchinjftM 

ity  of  Mathui4h's'b^h^g'eiiati1ed'tdiidd'^'ie(«i)M  (36^  toh\»^i^unB\ 


to,  Tei>der  ^t  av'aifati^; ' '  Tbk  Hil^t^ttloW  kff d'  th^  hiif -^Hck'dtxfiihMsBdl,-!^ 
the  Ws  of  rartutiiitiUtfeei'  aild'tifljtis  ^eM^^H^^'thei^WlUaiitwht*^ ; 
WtMatliuriri^siong'Iferfih^  fVti'st  'gi-e^'^b^^Hifen  W^'Kn^nujJWMl'^BWw 
atockp(i|'and;''iat'l6tiirtW,''Wri  toriklliW^tt^'  a(!''feV^n''i«"ii»^M^»te'moiniifay 
tidp.  wiffioiil  iiiudH  s^f-Ve)6rteh' bh' thfe'  ti6b¥e'b4t(!(rtHm\yi'>Htfeftn 
)nade  tlie' ^rrl^  p^'f ta^^  'bf  'UH'  ^aih^,"  Afad ' J^tiitih^  ^mOt  M*^VP^^ ^ 


of  gold  was  Bu«peiiirtif(9ftfe?i'W9RJC(^ftjTfv)^i9^J^^ 

slender  throat ; .  Apa  one  or  two  of  the  most  censorious  of  the  ladies  of 

the  Faubourg,  wk'^^Vdmrdmed  tSfiAhitii^'e^^'^fh^^tiyil  words  with 

tiinta4rflWi<in«*ByrrWi%fi^h^»ftW^^ 

lately riilriStK(e«l|nftMII;Wafr,ffcw;4'>tf^7#i8^^^  tfiiptf  it  ,^fts.,p,o,voi9dw 

M«n^te;fof;>I*iL  3; 

lk^iniM(rrfio^ft0n 

jmintwB(i2#A,JUTl(^M^yftf  ^Ij^^^^^l^y^m  A^  jnidf^vu^'jner  i^eata, 
Tbft-^]!fiflkli  i^iK!ftii4#lTmoM^l^'))f  e5B,;4^ljiff;i^iQe4^  .^  ,.e%,  miiphief  ,m 

^tviiuK^t  oo^tn^jof,p9Q|-,fVafletteit.H,,.i/     '  mi  •'  i-^r .    -f  ^\iic.     • 

pnlFHWItwhljfft  <««overtwrftof;^,,^%^|)ere9;i^.]tJ?«,,^^  h^4 

>ritkilidigiia)99Xf  If  md,4fl^TJ>ng(  ^\^m,  J^tw,  Jthf  .<MfJS«flpl  M^^,  ^^T^^^\ 
diliey<iLpd^rl»sjk^:W99^j4i^t^ig,;xfiri^       ,4^^t9ip,,  ji^  ,e3^tep\iat;io^,of 

i.v/f  Sfauiwellik*(W»»Mwiflmfflff0fei#i^?^  hQr.usual 

MidtmiM9k«8aiMWn9irt^ep;>4^i^t;ipi^Sn^^  XpW,  yJ}Q,are,^  kinswom^i^ 
rfvhbilwayi^  9i«W^  iwt,;!)^  WW^,  ,^^ 

*  f*  J««ft|  int:lh9(nr^>  ofi.^lf8i,^^^^.ft^,t;hf;,,^iJ}.^^,  m^^ 

tUUheidlticlMW#i9f>^flneig4^ilj^o^        ti  VWHflf^if^^^y^^^Pv wH 
I9'.iii&«iil))fpe8|waiiih  t\^M  tf#  luj^^,9ftpPHntqTp5l  t}^,^,. young  people 

enha|>edier'<hMr«?iWIJH^80fl,p|jip}ppftj^^ft  8to^^^^  l,)98^af  h^r;^.and,.^9 

Caf5Twm*ti€wJp^jh«i;,f?^,wlwfi^ir..M^imtU^^ 

»iwii»ljiiiK)ni  U«^lWiitb),bwmWT4^  .?p.;t^e  ^^rpi,  ^4,.apjpcaled.tf)  his 


i«^*M^ffcjtJhidyf?c#iYP4'frqWjitl»^.f^W^      hwj^iffeaiow-  ,.  ,    , 
.  vitrh»a».ii«T<Jvf>f{^iWw^Mijfr^i^^»;^'lj/3.iy';Qid^^^  so  boldly 

«siMaii«(^[|«riteiMI  ^pwwc^e/^c.w  |:t)i;p  fJie^iy^ult,.  felix.wfs  fi^roai^ 
whoBs^iif >ft^  peopJie  rflfl;K^d»,,  i^pf^^  p^pji^^jfef^fied;.  alfliough. in  every  way 

«i«oaa:aUyi€iAik«»ifj^,to  )^;ii^  afif|^tfpn,^(aftrt,owy»<iy^l\?^4  ^^  ^^'^^  *P; 
|»AtllBiatt'by^B|wJfof.t«^^prf^,r^gpr;\iP,.inif^^  mistrust  of 


4S  AnecdQiA^fit\6  FuMi  M»9incei, 

no  act  of  injustice ;  he  was  chantkfbtei.gcb^itilis^fawii&JiM^IIM 
'  ciimii,  one'  radially  uMmA  inm  '.^oaJdn^  >  itiiti  ( 'tfilir/  iinold  ;  ittnd  ftom 
'thtwgiiii*<]noti«e>iyi'^  Ai^'fdltiooBi&iicBd  hotwvi  etipableiof  ibc»OHu»s 
'Viiitie¥>eiiemifj '  And  tfan«4l^iraaithatfew|)esfileloii6dAF<Uixii  His  was 

tke biwof iold  (nMv«ilt)ftheiifick iipllar tf  Ger^  j.tMUhi^^wasinQlhi^ 

f  <*Tlie^U4Zor^  as'ifc  k  calladt6u  tfaa^spot,  theiZ^niffe  JUauUma-qfCcgf* 
'lieily  (i^thottgli  tiO'les^  afwunfaertlianr  twenftjiHeight'  axe^codipTebciyddd 
H  di^  otie  huge*  biiildi9f^«i  i^esemblnkg  «t  a^ystlEnim  xsifate  «.  >«trpn9 .  Autiew 
than  a  humble  deira^MiU^V^^^avthettAiiwatit  cNolioii  ^r^tooevast  wisg 
»  of'tlitfbaildnig •being  devbted  ^iq  'the  getrernment  asraoeiiof  tiie/jpublio 
hosptttk  df  Paris;'  4to<othffr  to  thai  ydvate  lepemlatiils  of  Clemault. 
fAt  i  time'whitei  lalliodi^  •braniabea  of  comtnovce^iwelrQ  deoUniiigh  fuder 
the  idfliieiide  bf  the*{)oiMdal'idi8ienBianflahpead7iigitMmg  ttteUiagdanl^- 
rlfrhan  theTiph  aiik-' waaoeva  i«od  brote^fosndcra  af  PaHa^^arttib^iaiing 
to  foresee  a  turn  to  their  prosperity ,-^theiataffiof  life  waa.no^^ielaaa 
nMod that  its o6nauniani'««i« bdit vn <ttatebliahkig agaocrld^ eijualiza- 
ilon  of  tbabryiglMa^  'Bteadnrraa mttted  i^  FariSy  vhethm  Qtrondiaior 
Jwatknk  nded  the  senate^  asuLiAdr/ChbiTault,  profithig  iby  ibe>teiiitiea 
afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  Ae^iiyer  Juine  to  tha  amnaading  codirtfieUa.of 
La-BHe,  toiaarda  the  fniirimmkhtad. of*  > tbe  eapitali:  had  inifasftada  laige 
porcidii  of  hiaibrtatoin  th^  d^tioii  of  an  astahUahmeKt  likely  to  pw« 
pettiaD&kia  iftame,  ajndnUtiply^hia'nseana^baya^d  aU  «akttlati0n«> 
'   Hia  whfaklilfrliildv  in  iftiotvlnvAflpeirt  m  of  <iniMie.yTgatti9g 

imd  money«4qparing^iand  the  pastimaiof  deoeinng  itte  ..warld  aa  to  die 
etteiit of  hia  gtuiui'atdliisialdtrmga.  No  one, not  «vfeii  hifr  anly.  tdn, 
had  the  inoai  remote  idaH  of  •the',  aihokuittaf  Cknvaidt'a  prc^eotiri;  -but 
whdn<i(lwBairijnio«Ted'in<Ckirbeiiithaif  behad  aaideoTeaturea  far>*ii.4d}i* 
an6e  betiveen  f^Va:*  aadMademoiaaile  de  Moit4pgny«.OQ-hdreaB  of  the 
Chitqaa  de  St.  Pbrt^  tka^gosaipaofjAe  toavar^teidod  diat  ha  nMiat.ba.  a 
bolder  or  a  rkiier  ma**  thaiL<difey:hadparrioiial|r  imagtnad;  ..th» aiiato* 
cntic  ^^De^'  pmdsidlo  tiwininEiKaiaf^  theydfbigihidy^.bes^ 
ta  the  ^hie  of  at  laasd  thorty  thauaandidsiwiia,  in  la.inaMisga  pwbract 
'With  dieaoo  of  the  Mailed  of  CorbsiL:  Neither  die  diatinclioii  it  ioipautad, 
hawever^norany  cttiher  attiaelioBtj  anffiead  toovcaconier^theioypaaitwii'  of 
Fdlisr  t6  the  nHtoh;  ^  WhilaMadamoiaeAe  Beabtte  andher'cnaw  ^wtre 
busy  in  computing  what  amount  of  wealth  conld* joatify  tberiC^!tlfivfiiilta 
in  pretending 'to  ad  'graiid  4  cbamiibn,'thai  youBg  Bin  :  expUcitly 
declared  to^hiaihdierliisideteiiflfitiatum  tot^iMd  alsawherai 

This  tnight  'ha/fa^btan'kdd;  auflkibnt  fnortication.;  but  whan  Ftjliz 
caate  to  partioutariBii'that  the  partner  he  had;  diosan  uma  no  ^odiAr  than 
prettT  'Manettev  thi^  twin  ^Roai  of  Oorbeil^  tha  gardener^a .  daughter  of 
hti  TnxxMuytf,  the  wrath  testified  by  oU-Gl^iivaultagainat  his  aon- waa 
eilsy  to-be  aJceoUMad  Ml  •  ^Fht  oabt-off  .prejudieeaaflSie  gnat  vaiMlly 
daseend  to  the  little )  and  at  a  tim&wlMm  even!  the  peerage  ;•(  France 
was  begiamng  to  vspuUicanizev4^when  Versailles  itself  :  had  dccliirad/  in 
fav«ot  of  the  ilatai^aV«iE|!aaMtjr  of  tte  hanlan'  apasies^-T^t  >was  -time  for 
the  Millefi  to  disdai^ithe  inter^alltBiMie)Q('hia'fhmdy  withdiat-^f  a 
inarket«-gafdenei^;  inoroduld  on  .Esnparoi^of  Getman^,  inaultad^byithe 
datemutmtiot^  of  ihia  soni  the  Kingiof  tho  Rcnoaaa^  to  tapvOie  the 


!o^Iibfid^lraiidy&'kteriniVoiB«iiiriCfiiaift  Bc^^ 

:iVB8<iBftnkd'ifk)(tlie  town  iiGJ<goodlJvinil&)c(noaii  oCiffonetiroxli^iig'viifU 

'tv'tU  ilybf  lil£udk  y^vd^v/MbteritiiiyiVEtarr  Imlf,  lopk  ^^mi^Miifeter 

.nOtK^iif  mrar  aigidii  you.  Kit  foot  upoii  l2ie  tiirf  4xf  tiie  TrMibiAjie^  I  ntsU 

Msuredly  put  the  width  of  my  threihold  between  you  and  me  for^  irwer- 

inclre;^^«y I  Sby^aad mBTiy  (agmt»^(MiMteiaoiielle'(der*«Motitigii|r,!per« 

'  khfe^^vfay  notlh6;&(}faBir<  M^weH'iie  the.mn<?)'^aDd  ))e9el^ft#|)9'eild 

'-:daRtg}it€Dr8^'who  BhftllinitthwftDtmeiii'my  oUegfi^ialtiiOQgh  4bey«him 

my  iBheribiiieewhhniyiddsr'aiidiiionatubbomchiUi''^^  ^  ••    >      .    it 

.  ^*^J{tm  caimat  do  bettei^  Sit !"  replied  rEiUix^  without  •  toofjug  a 

ignMide  of  IttgiMrtdhemq  biittipiyaeiive.cofoiltfliMtfMoeu  -  '^^  Alth/vKigk  ydu 

<  deay  mj  shokiey'  lam  fur  irom  inclifi(di(tci*fiiid(feult  with  youni«   Marry 

Mifenoigdh  da  -Montigtiyw^iBinhcrit^ilie.  if  yon  wUI*    I  iiaiv«riitill  -two 

.atnio9'«mi/«Bd  te  'atraiifBheffft,  to  teaiU^onft  to  gel  xby  oim  Mving, 

*«id^)i]inNieiiiy  owDinohnafeitoa.". i      •  .  

And  Ol^rivanlty  wcOiiawareof  A6  obatinaey  of  jii» -eon'd  reaolvaa, 
'»rre  'owif  tbeoiae  ^ir  loat,  and  even. maide'a;iK)lcBua  progreaa  to  the 
tMteau'de  Slt.^Fiirtjto  ofiiar  hia  hftoftogiea  to  the  fimiily  of  M<tttigiiyy 
aadl  tttnder  the  titraotation  of  hia'pioposate. 

'  Yeti  in  spite  of  thiavcvtgiMJtion.avd  theaa  £mnalt  meaanma,  all  hope 

of:  the  aldaatioe'waa  n^^at  an  end^    Old  Glt^fiTaiiU  had  an'  ahettor  in 

his  prajtfetaoii'  whom  he'littfai'  eakidated*    He  ooald  not  he  »ore  firmly 

^^atennmedf  (that  ¥Sax  ahouid  never  become  tiie  hvabundof  thef  gaidbner^s 

'Aughtefv  ^an  Mftoette)  that  ^th^  wnald  nevor^  beoome  the  wife  of.  (he 

.  if  ilW»  aa«  I    No  1  i«  was  no^  for  Aim  that  the  had  added  the  o£fending 

^ttinkoiailo'her  eoatame  dr  IbldeA  the  antiwy  laiiFn  upon  her  boaoxi>*^it 

w^asBot  for*  him'tiuil  she  loitered  by  tbiB  way  lonthevoad  inm^lA  Tiom- 

'bliqKetothdinarket*<pfaida:r^tiraonotifor'bite'thaA  «he  enoeoniBed  bar 

biwlh^wnei  ^fotftim  d^peio  of  Spaoiah  -mowJocovCO  d«noe  Jupon  the 

giOTnainurdlst the' annual  f^to  of  <  St,  fi^ennb  at  Bseonkiei    There  ^Mve 

i  other  «MtTM(iona4tihe  Mill  of  Gorisettthaki  the  homage  of  ffdi:i€lM- 

ivaliHi  andiiilaihiurio'a^aragbttejBO'iriaceeatibk.td  theaddveaaeaofone 

-^ho' wooed  'her<wiih  the  stevn  graiviiy^  ol  a-  Splnlibh  ihidalgo^  or  Mher 

'  wi  A<  <Imi  jfealous  bat  impaiaidneab  ttendtmeafr  of  an<  OreamwieB^  had  gpiven 

hf&r  hearty  wiilh  Teiyliiltto  a^nf^^tet  yMng  Ytientinitha  aoti  oftCbartet, 

'4he  ftrrymail  of'Gorbeil*' '-'''•>  •/'  •'  <""   •  •    '•'•' 

'  >Aa  it  baa  beea  alceady  obaewed^  thei  nrejudioearof  tko  freot  are 

eafferly  adopted'  byihct  little^  and  the  fich  alilblr  eould  net  expHoaa 

bim8^f^at«*veheniM>dyaga]nBthil<aD1l^3^4ttaefato  of 

4bi^  mMcef'ganleaer^  tthtn  did  <th6  maiketifftrdoiiery  in  Ub  tton,  on 

'  beanng  hia  danghter's  ctlgagentoiid  tothe  fcbnof  a  pdorfen^yikAii  «f  the 

'Seine.    CMrtwult  wished  to  anarry  Felix  to  the  'high-hoin  dlarteae  de 

Moivtigny:  Matburin^  to  maitry  Menettte'to  the  "trealthy  V^^*    Gh^ri- 

:^nlt tlireaitened  tO'diaraherit'hiaBon-^Miiithurin.'thteaiiiened  Fto  hovae- 

>iMijp>  bla  'dakightef;  atid  whenyOtt  thetnreDit^aufloeedingrtlio  general 

KgdatmMom^^  F^lisf|>owedovfer  to- La  TVi^nWaVeyaiidi  having  fastened 

hte  boilt  tl^^e  tiiual  atuii]^  aiadolnBiway  totrarda  a^rtone-hench  amtng 

(theatoolaa^^hareiQfteil  altheaaine  (hour  he^bad  foui^*  thetwodaili^terB 

^{  Mvrhorii^  aitti^  togetfato-^now  4alkiBg,  'now  <  Jisteninf^'^^oometiaBee 
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.'*ojjii/i  hi  lO  'Jilt  iii  vf)j{I  on  J     »;[$[   iiiulj — /(lifriil  08  3/n  Ofjoofjj/^  Miro'v 

or  the  whistling  of  the  blackhirds  in  the  groves  of  St.  ^Qdtenniffi-febitaiii' 
faiUerly  tescd%/2^t^untt^tiath  ldanfvaa^\xk%  Hedndffae^ibe  thtentfbf 

dba«f«9^>U^icm  beroqMbMbcSf)  £  h)  viilkixiji  ni  dxil  khI  oouiiv/^onis  on  uimnr 

|)m[^ec»tihgi(i&e^thnvj;i;dltbsvI)hanra»giM  andxa^no^  ioUstyail ilShalriaMrfif 

yoii(iCoikbt!ti£i6biA^l4{eDitfacBKifagictflEraBa6iiHi^ 
ybuil  tnlfe  Vi\  iAwl;3iaffi70ttihxTai(praiadBediiiijr  tttbfr  lfiiiili8d&<)Me,,<:t&0ft 
fibtf^idoie^liefievsviireiiihed'B  JwinHfMJoid  afmsiiiiifliar  dJlufC^ulflMfa^)^! 
I'do  lMatodft|}i]mKJtfa^iiidiiCf!''i-jil  nO     .:<j(iil'jiii{   ^^I'jiijj^'t  sid  ,ni)(it>U/ 

ii^'  Ha^exke^iBiKl  vEkromd  !)1j«dd<ir(ffiK^aiuamilloiEdt«ndiV6iok. ;  :.^!iBt 
hav«ihHufi'T<M'«afiJiiBnisdUbefofd^{J&faiietite)  indb^bMsd  iloAing  (lumii;/ 
But  «bver  tUl  to-day4«t^i»«ttiitiHdvomjyovBofiBMbv'»f^ 
did  I  learn  tht^i7l>«i  ptttftnUfsnoibftikt^ 
lofB  doaifd^tD.'insiluponl^ifDdBriixiggav^itUaiH)^ 

}in^  dnidgeiof^f^  lathsf'sj-nnil  li  iiWhikidihaqedahH^liBboBBe^ifthimdiio 
yoiii^e  tD>moi^.ylMtf(a£lBCli(^f>Tmk]i6k)dlfi^^  tiKxdwKm^ 

va^  Mtnette^-^«WbKtdo4yoii'«6eitpp:iikfi(iil  Vaiaakinsft'Ci  Jiup  oi  jiijiivnt.r  > 

iif^^at  if  >h6  >iicpt!iik4,/^dni^oitratffviMeB8)euc)ffinik>  OitfanmlMliiV' 
i0MddinotJkil«yy8  ba-JllMikMBfeJefiJa^efajttodtgiffmffi^ 
a0'a/wordiofirepraaohvite>oiheri  lenrfortaii^lbithanidiinmB^;  Air  FddettNi 
tift  haiithethcpit)efi»ipriii8elil>/  ,/i-niie  /(lyiiH — !  luxlJiA  ,uoi  ,yhnq  .o/jul 

-  i^iTndTi  i^<ic(gg8drpnafe^and/«8ith;>aij|w8ai#iUQ€abn       liispidabeLli*/^ 
retorted  the  Miller's  bod,  at  once  justifying  IferjjibDiMbtnB)  thm  <|Mnr. 
wUifiiidriirjiDn;iyMirotahd;yii&tr)da|B  jr^diiifer£in)Cka]ftet/B/iioM 
the  ten  half-fed,  haif«tlDtl|edJbMM^«he)ed]it)tt]iftllalkecJi?^  Lo^r^jncpn  i\Ufr 

i 'fhJuakitAaii  ^ven  sfiat  |jiiat(atfini^j£iddI4n4i'>an>(9icIod]Mgi«r«r  hi- 
dehted  to  the  labour  of  Valentin  l"    added  Manette,  vith  finMiOB^^ 
<1«l(yalea*ittiiii&>;uWhciD  Hikn^dik^btkeoBiMiisJttreiQcattttnbdbk'to 
his  father's  hut  tvilib(ftiinido(i]|»n/(|BA>  ftice^aari  (aiaang  rtpiwfiilfi^  i^f^^. 
and*  kMtcfuilof.grattUini^iMdTBdiEmiMribg^^  aakingivith 

toil,-  4itbiid(vwa)ehteilfiiUy  YiQKhiB>faiifnHilreaadbig)ninDBiit-«n^ifct  iW^dnringl 
tbeisuiptafier  at8ion^tMrasclffJaBnBloiililyiBl(-ilm^}bi^ 
fr  tiirii  oft  woik>thinal9M -t^ 

tilei-ndcBrA:>>iAiid  for  whalitdocB>he  labfNur(?:iv{Fo;ky)«ptjUoatda>lbv}UniHS 
9^«ntOi]^idbnBithJb  ih'eiiMiifiattfish^lileaiunBirfNiiV  Momifeubifi^Ksc^ 
no ! — to  get  bread  for  his  paralytic  mother — ^nimfeBt/fqfy]dffM>tiiM:!iiiidI 
sistersfH^rentto  ^E^qiiite.^odicininij  piir8aff(fQiidi£ithdr>ffaf «&^  \iaO(bt  the 
iBiteraldet'hiit  ijMtttihoMriSQj  dhe8|iu'^tP^Emid.as>t||C(ii  mboSiypiuAibmbt^ 
yioof  vcryinMdnsillaYe/bteiiiairdlfd/iby.Uy/iivhat^       'A->ti?.  ^  io  j/i^iri// 

^^MMl^t^^i  HAsbpaediJthei^iftteiJbuMfec^iiiQrfn^ 
ingiy  tDponii|ttrj8nt«c^8jiboiddery^Sffott(M»wi^ 
raa]fiibo'deiag  Yahttjtii^ilD^'khisTii)W«l3eiIf^  ^m^v  ^^'t-Mii.ti')  'Jul//    ;itiuv}l 

'>¥/l>undei!*t^Bdj|^6uin  >hi{AioduMaitHdft^,iiaS0ud^/f5iBiMi(rai^h(IyQii6i^ 
afraid  to  speak  out..  /tl^dlieiHiitluii^  MoibaietiB  Fj^jlixr^viillMbi  W^6vBrM» 
aBdiiiBBliciQUfl/en^^iyl^d  lritoii:i(Gbi;f#agei,'X:pnBs^]aittQril/  uVjakiitStt,'by 
thej6irai4)iaf'}^8rbi^«itiA«fdrlAAlfdioiii^af  hifahanda;>tans>iil«gaaifeslttthe 
Miller  of  Corbeil ;  but  he  ib-not>jlhciyfiiTCi,  Jii^ti^^ibif  eitl|ai::i«ldi.6lif>r 
rivaldt-iOt/ki^  /c^nirtHihet^^  i^^nodUagiAof^MiifiiriViBkBlini^^iiliorJ  ittiy 
reason,  wb^/i  Bhaisld-iK)li(acqudntilUfiig9ilileiaaA>ithoi-i^  baa0ffii\o«ghii^ 
taunt  him  with  beggary,  that  I  would  rather  make  one  in  the  hovel  by 
the  river  side — among  its  merry  inmates  and  the  warm  hearts  that 
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would  welcome  me  so  kindly — than  play  the  lady  in  the  cold  tarrow- 

l(%i4§iiB  sdtee^sthbfiibciU  ofiJAffiBinnk  liiiiwflUiHua^Whhitge.yfrHftt 
made  no  allowance  for  the  irritability  of  a  qi0cfe=MHpei8(i  §iii|i/o|iJjpiMod[; 
fantlnBi»|tiieiihrab  huin\iMM(msiiitix^.mab^»iitt^mo^  niittfeml 
bfriiftaiMide  tm'^Muie  pnfmJiw^  *K]^eondei7«i}bit^Qriid$9'^i8U]9hiiiV)tliftl»f 
eoffemlQKdilbfv/tlQ'Hipen^aliuie  I  df  ^i9i<kAa9rbmai\IiMad€iKnkii8eik)'jBer/ 
nattt^cSMidahadiinil  ^torilb^  thai^tBbch^dpjarioita/cflxpxBBrfai^a  as(  tAt  bad/ 
la^alnAliifioatliltt  «nftihii&»ai|p:  inohabkual  mboitbeticfeeor*  heiisolfiDaiidii 
Valentin,  his  father's  hireling.     On  her,' lindtted^rbaioouiilJai^eilgtf  nb-l 
tfii% ; .ijMidmM^AiKBgibi^d^'^iBhhtttli !  fimoti^  isiih^M Aoililt  '^f 
Vltadan^ciiBQ6be)«ltebaipiittsr8^1li^Uo]'><fUi8/rvi^ 
ii^a9idcadly;idlu]d](Che'Bl&bteaif(n^aK<ohl^inaleivnp^ 
Mdlie1te)aiA«ieipqkidtBioe'ai/iibttab8tUanB  ivu',')\  1  hih 

•d^Batiter-^J^:3Qpid(is  sbsyinidilfto^^^ 

eiiibTadl%dfl8otiHdibet8tBp»/bfixNbtb6ririliM^  af|)toafl)iio^>the. 

bnivkiAn  ^li^k>flii^8«i£f4KtI  jbeifeeohnyQi^wiaBiibmaiKl/Moimcttrji^luc/ 
Clt^rivault  to  quit  tmtfi|ia8bi  /  If«)a>lix]}laiBed{)to<'kift:/(b««>  mtiniM]|(l  t^i 
wiJMawiB'jAD  obild^en/jpie^^  yod'lWill 

qati:9^rid^(eBcmira9^q^eon4d>id9^)di|^  h  tOldiC^Muittf 

bnJnd  iiib  idjiBi(SH>ii»dii^^bKri)oiiBnt  2jaf!r<reaRlb%A^itf^^^orba  r/ZKoui. 
have  pride,  too,  father  ! — surely,  surely,  y6iif»ill}(p«t!(Sti)0|»iltO{ihavd  M' 
fiiiilbtUit^etil  taMrsda>eBute7s«4^c^b<3»W)(iaex|)sin^nb6dxbo^ 
xiBg^  witft  jooridmgfaterJS^r  t^nivtUMi/^  v'^no  Jx;  ,fio^  ^'vilhl/.  •»  I]  i.L>n"' n 

•i/^AndcMviwalLAni^laisaf^^^^  a|B^l8t8d:thd^iui|^mai4/trimbl&ig/ 
with  repressed  ili^dtdhes{)illbeta(bv8MvckliafMi^^   (l^^i  i:  '    a       li 

>  4t  Yini^«Jd<()kinM«raaii^iMbhi]&eU6iBen<l&t^  hits  aaid  ^Oilu^Hoiitand 

l(iae«ttnrl  lUi/r  ^oJificiBl/i  lv)f)bB  '  fHjif)I/{7  'lo  tij;  <h;I  •♦!:)  oJ  '».  ■' -i 
.oJ'*Midmirilb39en«£teiiiyienoddcl]r8^ibdv^  orka/oJdMaAfauiiby  and 
jpafi^  €Stfriff«fk^wnofc«a8eolddiB{)uterjlrhoia8teiAid^//  u*  i  ^  <•*:  i.'t  -.  , 

ili^f&^t^tmstmiiBAtf^oaidf^iil^  get 

i||tditibuUe  j:i^bM-lnsit9(t^iiL»:vPi<0Qibla^clr^^  vWdi  Jd8tkio/)!mMdfy74ta' 
qiiflab<ln(td)JRrhadKithe%ab|teawb-^rr^^  affAdiffioaH:le  rejpki^  'Ihai ' 

bBdeaMt  domrfnlod)  ptdtei^iolboaietoiDg)  th9iflAia|;^-lJii|iGifii^)  ab  'wMck  waar . 
aocBJirftMiiocbt»  lag;  at/bisihbel^  vinliar  lba»(i^eiUdve  tni  b/dfirecfc  anbiv^< : ' 

//.^ AkMbihawi^  ia|^itt^heDr^>fl)edribf^^m2'^i)i  ddmanded/Kjiymaylfc^ > 
bai^illil^tbelndibgi'hisrijTDWL—  ivriiorn  'jtulinii([  --i'ld  v>i  Im;  i.v!  )'>:;j  •>} 
.  diff  Tdmail  !]^iitepDed>Jtuititfieppi^D4iDg  tbiougimi^a^diiBk,  ab^igaiherifiig 
ijaiaMh<thiii^(tbotte  aippToacbingTicuqKod^  a)»niii[n(ibciiM|iilgiiufiJiiun  liie 
weight  of  a  sack  6E{nie»f9irwid,''m)flteingrddmrK&iaMb«nhfi^  and 
raieTqgphibrbBiidiad  l^/pKxr^vted^^  ^ipe^^iiaf^rbaiDiy^ibrdVaV-?'*^^^ 
to^thfl^r^wiMi&ibqinsly  IfMIUTCs  ibiUit  'pi'^pcttis^sfliiig'^ooaiiteiiahoe^  ]cf  Van 
lentin;  while  Chariot's  son,  stavtkd  <  tkr  ^rid. Ms njiasbi^  naaterMithua 
ai^iflntlyi^omWtidkteiabTiiiith ,Mta4ibiMn iand(bi8  dkughtdr8j>^ininokvfte 
daiijinted(]by kisi^sedoe^ ehaeiifal]^ saluted «bei|^  >!<>>]'!  >!  i 

f(f*(Whtttf«ye  ybu'^Qg'iwref'jSiE^i^^/debiandedl  FtrlKKyiaaBiangiyuVDibe^' 
.  i>rff  €NHfj^c^flMff!ficmdeis>fo€lthd  Jlvemedril  MfOiisiBurFkllisr/^' treplied-dhd 
ydddg(ioaiiJj((}f^iHi9'biide>iiie,briilgiW^rr^f^        nul  ;  (>  '<!'■>  )  },.  f . 

vd^. lBnCfaie(  aitiiiiiidVir  ildiM^^oilr TinittPwoFk  ?  ^?  >'idlerruptedi f  elix. : :  '^  i 
aibalbvepceaostl  tei-mdvrowilnr^taif  ftftltetiitha(^>yo(l dcfdrtihe  ixedwtion^of 

Y«I  Ij/oi)  :jt:r  iri   :)rjo  »'[.'w;r  ijiffiu  i)Iw'>//  I  t,,  !•  ,'|i.i:l).i   li':/'   .:  A    *  .i". 


(.,' 
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bis*  ImtbKM  tiff  nftet^om/ id  6td^  tb  ««tt  ^UHoWti^hittA'a^d  cm* 

"  Yoli  will  represent  what  you  please,  Sir,"  answered  Valentin.  ^•'Iklt 
cmeilioiiNrt'iiMin*!  wwisH  fl«'igddd>a«'iAi<(lk^'8'^  attdiMdfMi^uy  fiet^tfrdin 

tetter-  «nd'  ikir  dealM^  ^iM  to-  tfMdit  'My  iiskitfailce'tWl^«v«rf  Yn^iMte  of 
my  morning's  time  was  spent  in  my  duty  to  my  employer.  It-l  f4tr<^ 
misfaed'  the  boa(  over  toLa'TVeikiblaye  to  dcAiv^VMcmsievy'M'Mhufin . 
IM  'meal  thi»  evening,  iiMtevd  of'  to-moitHMv  tA(»piAn^i  «ib  I  wsiS'  iHre^tedi' 
it  is /only  beoause  Ldesii«di^  offievihim  the  bmicir  and  my  fesj^ects  tor' 
the  young  ladies.'*  .         -    i  , 

M  Yimr  teapeots  and  ytmr  «il«Ati6ttfl  ilre  i^t  wvmted  liere,  my  Ittd,'* 
snfwlediMathvrin.  ^^  li  yon  had  brotrght  "me  tb<i  66uf)k  of  ^Mwnt  I 
baw  bad'  tto  aoore  Vif  agatUBt  your  (bthfer  fbr  niilk  l^d  med  fiiMalM  14 
your  family,  y^u  would  bftve  done  siMttething  ioAfit  to  the  pur^tise.** 
And  Mathurin,  exsittd  by  the  desire  of  saying^a  vestatious  thing  it  the 
pMiDinr  who  hud  pMsumed  to^  lift  his  eyes  to  bi^  pretty  Maneitte;  tt^ 
xudmc&ic  (the  jB;«nenltttr  intetltixm  6f  h^  b^te^r  liaMre  to  hrtkkfe  A  free  |^fl 
to  the  needy  family^  of  tbe  oviirftowings  -of  his  eruse  of  plenty.     '  ' ' 

^*  i>o  not  faney  I  ttn'come  empty-bafided,^'  iiaid  Valentin,  miMty,  but 
draiwiag  tip' with  ^nMiouH  pride  as  Ivft  tendered  the  ]payment  of  the  t^tt 
cnrtma  to  tbte  more  ^rospi^ous  ftirmer';  and  Manette's  heart  beat,  tillit 
waa  ready  to  -bvtfrst  her  b^som,  ^  j^  thlit  her  idver  wiis  able  t6  i^e^m 
himself  from  humiliation  in  his  rival's  presence.  '*  If  I  have  delayed 
thus  loDg^  Monsiew  Mathnrin,  it  is  that  grievo^  sidcness  has  ailsen  in 
my  ftmily  fhmiihef  damps  of  the  seittou— Monsieur  Olt^rwault'ib  woftfiiien 
having  negleeied  4o  TepW  the  tH>of  of  our'  hut,  aecotdin)^  td  his  cot'toanC 
But:  remember  that^  although  the  tmi  of  drugs  and  doctors  may  hav6 
hept  us  in  your  d^,  it  has  not  catfeed  tne  to  break  my  word.  I  pt^ 
mised  yeurpsfymeAt  at  Midsommdr,  And'Samtday  neirt  is  the  i^ve  of  St. 
John." 

^  Oood^  Valttfititi ;'  g«5d,^»  replied  MAthuriu,  Jerking  tlie  hibnfty  \tM  his 
pocket,  and  aahalaed  of  the  meanness  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed^ 
**  You  are  an  honest  lad ;  «nd  I  have  nought  to  say  against  you  in  yout 
way.  B«(t  your  way  ia  not  mine,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  make  it  so. 
Henoeibrward)  I  shall  beg  Mmisieur  Bemardin  to  choose  some  otbef  Ht 
his  mftH^huk  fio  do  what  business  may  chance  to  stand  between  ue  \  and 
change  my  old  fHend  Chailet  to  lay  his  injunetimis  on  yourself  not  to  Yii 
gadding  ab^ut  upon  idle  errands  of  evenings,  or  at  Wst  'not  'upon  pre* 
nriseaofmtne/'  .  .  *• 

■^  You  hsrro  said  enough^  Master  MatfniHn,"'an8Wcted  ▼alentSn,  irf^ 
^luntarily  gianeing  towards  the  t«^o  girk,  who  stood  overconie  witH 
grief  and  embarrassment,  leaning  oti  each  other,  under  the  acacia  tiieefr ; 
'^  I  lam*  well  aware  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tiiiis  sudden  chkngt^  of 
weltome;  and  «hall  take  an  opportunity  to  thank  the  tale-^b^ret'  who, 
for  some  time  past,  has-been  cMise  enough  to  j^l^y  6ie  spy  upoti  my 
actions.'' 

•   •*  ¥&u  He!**  -vociferated  Ff^llx,  <m  whom  the  accusing teoks  of  Va- 
lentin were  now  directed.  •**  You  lielike  a  dog  f*^-^^-^"  ! 

**  Ckifwaid  I  that'  ycfu  are,  -in  daring  to  use  such  words  to  W/  ** 
fried 'the  young  mafof,  suddenly  niiiitiD^  a  vioWnt  blow'upbh  his  owft 


•0  long  as  the  bread  eaten  by  my  family  is  provided  by  yoiff  fi^berft 

. .  ff  Xfto-iiaffej^atel^lie^?  b^ggwy  utP  4ihiaik' feu  Hmmng  fjanr  uwoknot 
ftfmrfi^|tf^p9^W'Vpti4.<iHe  p9i^ei|tpiHeiUf  ^4ili«#/'»(filAiid  w^mivteeiiit 
t^^Mjk  w  e^h|i4Ati9^rt^;pkyr  Iba  ^o^lb^vai^  JAifiH«l»)howijrofi<fiBmnii6t 

'"'i^rtwtWr7-4!Bajr"Valejfttiu.t  "excWwtd  Justine/.  thwwlng»  Iteinetf, 
b^i^r^^.ypu^g  Cl^lriV^^ilil^.^  iiol^rocipt  thei#fnri«g:«fbioh/«lieipteoeived'. 
Vulfi^M^.^p  tJ^ebp^int/'OC.vln^jkiiig  ;]|ipM>toipflim  ^^Tom«mbte'iyout 
poor  mother-^remember  your  sick  siBters/'  . !  i,     «.     »- 

••f,  Jjiefcp.e,gftrt  ?.',  f}^:he,  j|9iiggU9gr%iitb.')lbe  ^il0iil^em|HFace.«rM^^ 
nett^^  wl^eb  i^p^.^e^ep, liepr^a^bea?!^,^ r^^tpqe  9u0c«d  toiOMbkhtbeil •bt: 
sawih^  l9¥^  pjx  thfi.ctyQ  pf. rnifbing  int^.i^leoiilerrtipe  inevitable  a^uroe 
of  fnii^T.'t?  l^hn^c^f  ,«s4  his.fieip^i)^.  j.^'.iJUlm^  go^^6t me ilot live  to/ 
ba^ife  it^  wiid^pCioj^i^l^at }  dt^wi  Qpt  Ae£?l)d>^y]ullfi«gfe^t  4Ke  itiailtdof 
a^vUli^iiil  ''[/:Tl^e%;  daffbipg.  foj^^i^i^Si  4nd  again. iBa#pddenlyieheokiDg 
hipMelfxtlMs  liui:«t  isitp; tef^r^  ai^^x^o^flr^  t^AifaoetrM^lbibia  ihaUds^  wlnle 
he  exclaimed,  *^  He  ia  right  H^  ^^6  ttptMrite  biml'^ldare  not 'lay 
nnfffiisiit^^ifm  tM  ^ pf  the  MilWof  Gc^NiU     Inwai  bom  too piftAr to 

hiB.f|l|ther^l9  w^fb-rr^^lppd  v«^>eat«pHpg9i^Q|r(>Ain.  rf athtr-^mother 
-^b^tt^er^-rf^ist^rih  ^uajis,  tfrehnrdeilt  leaning  I  hAv^nad  (tofbeatfor  yonir 

^tfi^^f^  mindJUiOi  V^eiitinf  b^  of  good  Qbefitiidew^deatATftoaia  !ff> 
Bol^]^  MaBf^tji^y  her  /Ktisitm  nature,  exeited  to.  )ilB<  utmost  /fkith  txf 
-noi^ig^.  by  hia  distrpaf^p.  *^  I^t  him  be.:Mi!i«^:«iid  Mda^ioua  aa  he. 
tnUi  I  jb^^ldhun^but,^  daatfrd  anda  beggl^l  ifirpmapd&'hdrviUi  obtain 
nfilf^iqig,  YaUotiu  ;r^n<)|hing  but  9Gom  m^  ^d^te^tMioq.  Poor  as  you' 
af»-^llo  ppof  wi}l  I  be  I  Deapise  r you  m.  they : way-r-^/  honour  you, — I 
icvere  you, — /  hve  you !  My  father  may  drive  me  forth, — ^my  ffiendu 
diaowfi.nier.bvt  Hiey  l^H  uigediparon iuto  de6wH»  by^heir  miadainga 
tow&ipda  you.  <  Yf^^en^ii^,  ^^fu:  V alentji^  b^ar  9)e,-n-b«air  yiMar  wife;  and 
lafMF^  il^i^ipao  ti>  ther^elHikeaof  hiA^i^wnicoTipcienee.'' 
...Sad'ivufifbe^^ne.thateiiuiued  ppon t^is^ open  vipla^ioi:i^«{pfiretttal.aw«> 
tl^pf^y^.BiU .Valentin  bad  nptth^A^ictianilf  s«^g;tbQ  ^Qtnan  be  lovctt 
f^vjiga^  e^yi^i^Qalted  ;by  here^age^l  .iftther ;  '^'  vhila  M)a|]»u#in!  M?iaa:eti« 
glgfid  in  driving  back  l^s  dpug^ter  to  ^e  fajv^  imiA  tQcUng  her  intp  hdr 
c^ambf^rsi  FAix-  ai^d  Jbimself  :Wjare,  pntvv^iindfi.  deajdly.atiii«g^ler^a 
strangle  that  left  him  for  a  few  seconds  breathless  and  'lienadfesft  on  the 
toi^;  #v,  the.Athl^tie.01<$r>i^Itira^.  a^imudi  ,tte  M^penoriof:  tbfieill- 
nxmipsh^d,  .pYi^rfti^ked.  YaleiMija,  ia.  pfOfscuipA,  atfengtt^,  iis  iii  fworldly 
t^4offi^^Ph  ii^PWg  .P^^^ret,  /^  h|od.  ^mplgyed.  upon  the  fax3D» 
attr^ed  .t^.  tbjQ  ^ppt  by  theitumult  of  tjicsQuffliSy  pqocfieded  DO  raise  him 
.  fropji the.g?ct^p4 ;  -whale. Ftai^  hastily ,i»ad^:oflK.lp^ard«Carbeil..  But 
fn}^  Yf^l^n  precpvered  ibe  <^ffec^,«f  Jii*.  atufti^ipg  fall  .wiffioiently  to . 
(k>mprenehd  what  had  passed,  and  to  feel  that  he  had*been  engaged 'i9 
a|? yaj^^illjpn^itli  l^fi  nviBt^>,,8^n,  wftic^lvpuW  pripbablyfendtothe 
Tuinof  hia  whole  houaeholf],. he  iVBin^ngbi^handa.^  ,: 

«•*  ,;^<wld,tba,tf,I  i^^  d^ed !."  h,?,f5jfviulatedg,  jis,he  tapk'hfa.way  jback 
tfl^lhift  frtl;ier^4i,  fiQyyy.-!b9^t,  ,'5  Matli^^in  has  iwrprp  ^tp.  bestow  his  dftughter 
upon  another.     Monsieur  CMnvauU  will  eject  my  mother  from  her 


4S  AnecdfUn^^i/thk  ^Frikch  Pir)sftince$. 

hifailiiliaki  tvhen  ihej^earoB'wliat;  has  odcnrieEL  My  intentpei^uioe  vAU 
seal-  the  hit  of :  my^  family,  iptbout  obtauiiiig  'ine  the  iumd  of  M^ncitte. 
— rWottldf  would  that  I  iwem.  dead !  Better  be  in  my  9ra?e  thUQ  tluiB 
.ft buHhoD  to.myeelf  andall.lhe ivoi^" 

^'  Be  lof  good  Aett^  Valefltiti*  LVscried  the  lad  Bapti<lret,  who  had 
fellowedi  and  waaaiding hua.tauninoor bos- boat  '^  Ma^niaelle Ma&ette 
love8  yoa  in  spite  of  them  all.  Ma'mBeUeMahettehaa'proaftised'that 
^she  will  one  day  be>  your  wife  I '' 

'*No! — ^no  wife— Hio  hbuie^-no  hope-r-no  rest  I  Iwaibewn  with 
•the  c^iBse  of  God  upon  my  %o\j1  i  "  uttered -the  ferrymaii'a  aon,  Idoldng 
up  to  the  8ky,-^whei>etbfi  faikit  flashes  of  a  summer  storm  were  already 
atreamiog,  as  if  in  impious  reproach  to  .the  Omnipotent  who  had  ereated 
«  wrabeh  so  miaerable.  -  *^  1  was  born  to  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  bitter^ 
neas ;  what  matters  it  thai  such  an  oatcast.should  cease  to  live !  ** 

Aud  it  came  to  pass  that  every  petulant  word  uttetedby  Valentin  to 
thafarm^Iad.Baptit^  during^  that  brief  colloquiy  was  eventually  in- 
•acrihed  ini  the  judicial  areiuYea  of  the  eonntvy^  with  the  view*  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  incadenCs  following  the  quavrel  of  that  fatal  nigHt  t — CNd 
•Charlet's  ooa  never  again  iset  foot  upon  .the  turf  of  La  Tremblaiye !  - 

Valentin  was  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  his  dispute  with 
F^lix  would  uisurd  hisdifemiisalirom.tb&MiUof  OorbeiL  Bitherold 
CyriVauU  saw  no  cause  for  displeasum  in  hu  <  conduct,'  or  FtSUx  had 
generously^  or  perhaps  discreedy,  forborne  to  prefer  a:  complaint  against 
him:  when,  at  the  ringing  of  the  werk^bell  the  followihg  momingi  he 
|iredent6d  himself  as  usual  among  the  men,  not  a  word  of  •  remark  was 
made  on  the  subject  by  Bernard^  the  overseer,  Valentin  had  been 
cutting  rushea  oa  the  river  from  earliest  daylight,  in  order  to  repair,  to 
the  best  of  hia  own  ab^ities^  the  dilapidated  roof  of  the  hovel,  iinm 
whence  he  ao  much  dreaded  to  witness  the  ejection  of  his  family ;  and, 
heart-sick  witb  labonv  and  festing,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  aupport  the 
struggle  of  his  feelings  on  ascertaining  that  his  rashness-  had  not  been 
the  means4»f  immediate  injury  to  hisaickand  feeble  mother.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  he  bad  still  stronger  evidence  that  no  displeasure  exiated 
against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  Cl^rivaults ;  for,  a  trustworthy  messenger 
being  needed  to  carry  over  to  La  Brie  the  copy  of  a  contract  of  sale,  for 
signature^  to  <me  of  the  most  extensive  corn-growers  of  the  distriot, 
Valentin  was  choaen  for  the  office,  the  usual  factor  being  absent  on 
pressing  business  at^  the  msi:ket  of  M^un.  Having  received .  his  in- 
•tructionB,  he. accordingly  departed ;  and,  as  it  was  held  impossible  for 
him  to  return  to  Corbeii  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  it  waa  settled  that  he 
should  tender  an  tccount  of  his  commisaion  to  Monsieur  Bemardin  the 
followjing  morning,  when  he  was  to^.be  at  the  mill  half  an  hour  previous 
to  his  usual  time. 

At  that  usual  time,  however,  the  work-bell  rang,  but  no  Valentin 
made:his  appearance;  and  the  youi^  men  in  Gltirivault'^  employment 
began  to  joke  among  themselves,  swean'ug  that  the  sober  Valentm  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  excess,  and  detained  on  the  road*  At  a  late 
hour,  Bernardin.  despatched  one  of  the  boys  to  Charlet's'  cottage  to 
make  inquiries,  but  still  no  Valetttin  had  been  heard  of;  and  the  did  ferrjr- 
man,  unensy  in  his  turn,  began  to  inquire  on  what  sort  of  hone  hia  son 
was  mounted  for  his  expeditiou  ?  "A  valuable  one — a  fevourite  with 
the   matter  «ud  Monsieur  F«ltx/'  waa  the  reply;    but  it  waa  the 


n^penjQfe(thfiliida9fl^lo]i)b;iiilEd^anat 

^M)s»i£iJfiDy/iipvaDgiretiri-nedMlthe!  hOibydtk^&drtmkAihhvmei^^ 
found  a  crowd  of  workmen  andilbudhaiiMUBsbol'thevtowil  lumfililtfd 

ifriiiAktkiAkfaauSdBtio^i^^iailtfaiiiffyi     .lis  mtai)  'to  ujiifs  iii  u<>7  v-//ui 
''  He  is  arrived,  then?  "  hastily  inquiirddl(!»iadetrdiffoiO«^o£€i(iiiiqftiillkb 
iHM, mhid  wtwldLngin^-DQabheDqnt&lDiTts ofutUe eeevdli ''  on—  ! (;•.  '' 
^ai^i^fo.ithere'anmmiladisn^infriWeMi^^  Mh^  cmt^t^sdf, 

JMi9lot3iiag  nhom  iifiraddBessdiL  zf^ffaThftiiiok-fflihasobeert-dNieii^lltobaiitk 
J^ja^CPtettTdisni^cfls^ifimtildsdii  tkuq^fftf^  lotmqnthiv,  tnaminttuiwnhe 
JR^CM  lrfiiSiten)«^aiaidhaiti097odeifaidi»i^  .Biiumisiito^  nniKVAiw. 

quiriek',  fowidiAfasiboatf  iredegi»BDd«l(eaBilyia9iH)igiil  Ht  did jfafOlBite  ^9^o{ 

•fif''BlitalMoBtkB^'/f3^iibitdl>tyi  o^toit^iBtriking^l^i^Jhdndsieog^^^ 
Sfl^^iijiii^ntfaAtoan^dsn^BhQiikLteilk  .otfJiQhaasevhviiefch«iwQi<»dk6ktn^t«t-iift 
l^^^^f  i1^atfiiefltojjUdvdolto(iwf>.afi^^aA^     ^(BMndnaAil^<>^tachi»ti 
parts  Ol/lfidfeBail^dBUi€li(Bim  (^7hiib^ 

i  >Iu\¥M'fliadIbstoi:)g(lii)Uiri]^,^hflrlefi»7iMdiabnidr^  ^kik 

i8q|airji(  J^dri)^dQf/finddeufy  iiiexlnmtoA(^  iti^otiaunirsodongfer  j^^Li^ill 
IflMi'jifairitlfq]^  4fft)bBiqncitbiQh%l«Bif'of 

9rtq^iiima^AiiLdido(hdtUif^iiibfe-^iaok,vi£>5id^^^  ^^auhbinn  iatik 

Ui^UqTiieiadthaB(gQ0d|itb(8faieL)fbDi38hi(sdrapei  icminhB)  jwfiM^b^t'^lbift 
ti}ei^o4«nat,f)^]i^]^pend}kidii!e^ito'vk^  odi 

jl^iflv^jdir^liati  to  nobn^anidalMMilrasp^dtttg'^^ 
ll%9  jldifnv<xh|f  ab9ut»4hi>  f  iinaMer^4i|A^i  thait  i  it  iiwill 

firaiyk ioi&iaitfani^i^Tieiihl«iitei{«^  ...'^iij^it  hn^  ir  .M[i^>jin;3 

•^'Sot  fiten^TdailJ9vas>ldnU^  hAif4ii<>tifittd)iin^>biiB -'MV^oipatic^^ 
tife9Ukg,'}fciiagF:iiipi^  aii  pdMLt^iie^'ivil^wa^Wtt^  ticy^rtvutl  i)iiia(tter.''>'S^ 
fi»fr0«99iBg|[/itlMf^f>«MkiB4it&ori^^  ^ttfilriboiied|«nd  ^a(i2bnw&^^6^ 
w»,dfaMvto  iqsriipeoifyitogv/thft  'fibdnify^i  o£itii^i^»djr  >  of >  thei tiMbtt^dMKtli 
yalcnlb;>dt8)ieDdbikb7^kbt0)wiivhttttdkcraldef  t^  treein'tlM  P^4i»V'^f 
^»*intitifn\iiI^Jiad  iigtMykdfkmns6if.ty'Rib  :idlpwba«iom^)»f'^e<pt^^i^^ 
ing  iiig^(bw»i>o-jx(wti^embei€H^d<t'el!fMM^  ^»lt  ^^ms^-nscbtl^lsied'^ttiifcV 
he^haOi  JieolfDredbhiihaelf  ^ea^,Wiithe^^ 

eifr8cd^i»M«keii«siih0(io|iigitv  9ifpUis>)iKloCB.ii>)No<^'^/8iliier4i«Diikl!(b() 
pl^inBhiiir¥attn(Bniliadii)topifttK0dr<to  Albiig}liyv<ai»l.  MfligMwfati'HkW 
yia>ae£ifaiuk^Afoet'Utf ^diiei  moki  ihaoi^ed  ^iniMlf i'^i  It.  imv^mtftised-'wli;))^ 
sympathy  by  idl,  that  throughout  the  investigation  of  thii,^  inmify6iiit^ 
01^«UMAt^<»iid>i9ldrm>ti  bat' tfaoBliimd^^ 

mialia|Ad^e^waBiJ|^lor.asdiatb,  ani]bC(|iiDptetel>)ri()^etf)om««i;^^      leilnl^; 
:  fint if fiPiluf  soikovwdrfbr  tte  i&pBMtei^'iihtt^'ms}^ 
^hdixs  ht/ihadlw^^es^fy  dovtsdn^f  t  tboee  ^whOi^W).  de«rlj^  ioyM  him*?*  ^^^fttii 
thfe  agsfiy  x)£«'Mfaaidtlfe  «ftiea>«heiknlrw  that  he^^oi^  if4iMn'.«be< voiiftl  btff^ 
s«cri&M>aU^ bad  iiiiMma'tia^kiofiihdifiiiioideil^^  .She.-did^im^  hiAdt 

W  9idll9^«dc^tt,ii8dnA^in«4em99.^^^  "^^^^^ 

t^traaUes^  ^eavor}ti^^aivd/asf«(/onSae  ttld^dfatyii^lait  dil^^^        the^ 

di^.Qocaeedid^vtha^.^^  tU^  baiy  Uf/ValfentiQi  Wfti/.diBO#ve!%tt^m  .tii^^ 

SepL'^yoh,  xlii.  mq.  clzv.  e 
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fbrest,  and,  after  the  UBual  forms,  deposited  by  the  Mav^aiisf^  of 
Corbeil  in- his  father's  hovel,  previously  to  interment,  she  set  out  alone  for 
Charlet's  cottage,  to  comfort  the  living,  to  mourn  over  the  dead ! 

It  was  a  grievous  sight,— that  miserable  hut  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  green  meadows  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  like  a  thing 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  nature — ^that  miserable  hut  whose  prop  waa 
now  reft  away — that  refuge  for  those  who  had  none  left  to  succour  them, 
none  left  to  minister  to  their  wants,  or  wipe  away  their  tears !  Mathu- 
rin's  daughter  lifted  the  latch  as  gently  as  though  it  were  possible  that 
any  under  Charlefs  roof  could  at  such  a  season  be  sleeping;  and  \dth 
the  calmness  of  despair  entered  the  house  of  mourning. 

And  mournful,  indeed,  was  the  spectacle !  There,  on  the  only  pallet, 
lay  the  paralytic  mother,  hiding  her  face  in  the  clothes,  that  she  might 
not  look  upon  the  disfigured  corpse  of  her  first-bom — the  matti«8s  af*- 
fording  the  customary  bed  to  the  children  having  been  already  carried 
out  and  sold  by  the  poor  ferryman,  to  secure  &e  means  of  a  decent 
burial  for  his  boy  I  And  there  the  livid  body  of  Valentin  lay  stretched 
upon  the  very  rushes  which  his  own  hand  had  cut  for  so  different  a 
purpose ;  while  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  derived  of  their  rest,  and 
terrified,  and  hungry,  were  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  staring  wi& 
wonder  at  ail  that  was  passing.  Charlet,  usually  so  reckless  amid  his 
wants  and  misfortunes,  sat  with  his  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  and 
scarcely  raised  his  eyes  on  Manette's  entrance ;  nor  was  it  till  she  went 
close  up  to  him,  and  kneeled  at  his  feet,  and  called  him  ^  lather,''  and 
reviled  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  which  had  happened,  that 
the  unhappy  man  seemed  moved  to  consciousness. 

^  Had  he  lived,  I  should  have  been  your  daughter,"  said  Maneite, 
hiding  her  weeping  face  upon  his  knees,  **  and  then,  all  I  had  would 
have  been  yours.  Accept  it  noio,  Charlet,  for  his  sake,"  she  continued, 
placing  in  his  hand  a  small  bag  containing  the  amount  of  hers  and 
Justine's  earnings.  "  Accept  it  now,  when  it  can  be  useful ;  for  to  m^, 
worldly  goods  are  henceforward  vain."  And  she  wept  long  and  bitterly, 
while  the  little  children,  who  had  been  tatight  by  Valentin  to  love  her, 
crept  forward  and  clung  to  her  gown,  and  whispered  to  her  to  be  earn* 
forted,  for  that  their  brother  was  surely  with  God ! 

"  Yes,  he  is  with  God ! "  said  the  broken-hearted  old  man,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  '^  He  whose  loss  renders  these  little  ones  worse  than  fatherless, 
and  gives  so  bitter  a  pang  to  the  poor  grey-headed  parents  to  whom  he 
never,  never  gave  pain  before,  must  be  with  God.  My  boy  may  appear 
at  the  tribunal  of  Grace  with  the  stain  of  self-murder  on  his  soul.  He, 
who  never  injured  mortal  man,  may  have  been  moved  to  lift  his  hand 
against  his  own  precious  life.  But  Heaven  judges  us  not  as  we  judge 
each  other ;  Heaven  witnessed  the  cares,  the  trials,  the  struggles  of  my 
blessed  Valentin,  and  noted  the  maddening  brain  and  breaking  heart  criP 
the  proud  pauper — the  tender  son — the  good  brother*^the  good  Christian; 
and  Heaven  will  forgive  him ! " 

*'  Why,  why  did  he  forsake  us  ? ''  ejaculated  Mathurin's  daughter, 
rising  from  her  knees  and  tottering  towards  the  body.  **  Oh,  Valentin ! 
Valentin!  why  did  you  forsake  me?"  and  lifting  up  the  cloth  with 
which  the  pious  care  of  the  father  had  covered  the  face  of  the  dead,  she 
imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  blue  lips  of  him  who  should  have  been 
h«^  husband,  unterrified  by  the- starting  eyes — the  distended  nostrils—-^ 
and  all  the  ghastly  evidence  of  his  mode  of  death. 
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At  ^at  moment  her  fkther  and  Bister,  having  missed  her  from  the 
fium,  and  readily  conjecturing  her  route,  entered  the  cottage  in  search 
of  Manette ;  but  Mathurin's  displeasure  against  the  deceased  was  over 
now,  and  inatead  of  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  his  daughter's  proceed- 
ings, he  not  only  advanced  with  tearful  eyes  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on 
the  body  of  her  ill-starred  lover,  but  aaked  permission  of  Charlet  to  fol- 
low it  to  the  grave.  The  worthy  Bemardin  had  already  expressed  his 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  biuial  ceremony ;  and  when  the  remains 
of  the  ^warm  and  true"  Valentin  were  deposited  in  the  pauper's  trench 
fif  the  churchyard  of  St.  Germain,  they  were  transported  thither  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  comrades,  and  followed  by  so  vast  a  concourse  of  hia 
fellow-workmen  and  friends,  that  the  incense  of  their  affliction  was  aa 
that  of  a  burnt-offering,  calculated  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  Gfod  to« 
wards  the  suicide. 

It  is  probable  that  a  catastrophe  so  lamentable  would  have  produced 
a  greater  sensation  and  elicited  a  closer  scrutiny  in  a  little  town  so  un- 
eventful in  its  history  as  Corbeil,  but  that  the  still  fiercer  disasters  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  already  begun  in  the  capital ;  and  even  the 
tongue  of  Mademoiselle  Benotte  found  a  nobler  topic  in  the  misfortunes 
of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France  than  in  those  of  the  Roses  of  CorbeiL 
There  was  no  time  for  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  individuals ! 

ClMvault,  perplexed  by  apprehensions  lest  the  vast  granaries  of  hit 
halle  should  attract  the  rapacity  of  the  populace,  whose  excesses  were 
now  eveiy  hour  on  the  increase,  gratified  without  hesitation — almost  me- 
chanically— the  request  of  his  son  that  he  would  assign  the  gratuitous 
use  of  one  of  his  wholesome  cottages  to  Gharlet's  afflicted  family ;  nor 
was  it  needful  for  F^lix  to  covenant  in  return  that  he  would  seek  no 
further  intercourse  with  the  beauty  of  La  Tremblaye;  the  old  man 
having  already  ascertained,  that  from  the  period  of  Valentin's  untimely 
end,  his  rival  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  ill-omened  connexion.  Even 
Mademoiselle  Benotte  was  ready  to  avow  that  Monsieur  Felix  had  alto- 
gether renounced  his  intention  of  a  marriage  with  Manette. 

Meanwhile,  not  only  Mademoiselle  Benotte,  but  every  gossip  of  the 
united  community,  was  secretly  marvelling  over  the  extraordinary  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  deportment  of  young  Clc^rivault ;  and  one 
and  all  inferred,  from  the  haggard  aspect  of  his  face,  and  the  gradual 
emaciation  of  his  person,  that  his  attachment  to  Mathurin's  daughter 
had  been  deeper-seated  than  they  had  imagined  possible.  The  sacrifice 
of  his  passion  was  evidently  preying  npon  his  constitution ;  he  grew 
languid — tremulous — ^his  strength  was  failing — his  temper  softened — ^his 
audacious  deportment  had  given  place  to  mild  depression ;  instead  of 
sharing  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  tiers  hiat  of  which  he  formed  a 
part — instead  of  exultine  in  the  degradation  of  an  order  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  revile  as  his  natural  enemy — ^Ft^lix  appeared  to  re- 
gard with  utter  indifference  the  alarms  of  his  fiither  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  republican  party. 

The  young  man  was  not,  however,  altogether  so  careless  as  he  ap- 
peared. F^Slix  nourished  in  his  heart  an  important  project.  Although 
he  had  done  his  part  towards  the  resistance  of  the  foreign  alliance  created 
for  the  suppression  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  France,  by  supplying 
an  active  substitute  to  the  conscription,  he  now  determined  to  devote 
hia  posonal^ services  to  hia  country;  and,  fully  aware  of  the  oppo* 

e2 
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ution  ht  wi»8  lilcqlytp  csjperience  frqm  a  pcMrent  w^q  ,rey6rei(i^C{^  liun  as 

nis  h^ir  fully  as  much  as  he  loved  him  as  a  sou,  iep^rtea  in  secret',  from 
porbeil  to  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  repuhlican  ^^ny.  ,  ^ 

"Resolved  to  accomplish  my  part  as  a  citizen,  by  defending  therighU 
of  tlie  jnation  against  the  insults  of  the  minions  of  Pitt  andT  Coburg/! 
said  the  letter  which  he  subsequently  addressed  to  "his  father  in  explana- 
tion of  his  intentions, "  t  have  spai^ed  you  the  pain  of  opposing  my  im^ 
movealjfle  resolve ^  and  to  evade, your  pursuit,  «iy  dear  father,  hav^ 
entered  the  army  of  the  republic  under  an  assumed  name ;  nor,  till  I 
have  proved  myself  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  most  faithful  of  her 
sons,. shall  I  revisit  CorbeJ.  My  last  entreaty  is  that  you  give. all  youy 
confidence  to  Bernardin,  your  true  and  diligent  servant ;  and  that  you 
do  not  neglect  the  destitute  family  of  Charlet  the  Ferryman,'* 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  thus,"  murmured  the  gentle  Justine,  as  she 
saun^pred  along  the  river-walk  of  her  father's  garden  looking  towards 
the  mill  of  Corbeil,  when  intelligence  of  young  Cl^rivault's  departure 
transpired  in.  the  town.  *'  1  was  sure  he  could  not  remain  here,  haunting 
the  same  spots  and  communing  with  the  same  associates  as  before.  He 
18  right  to  fiy.  Fdlix  has  nothing  more  to  do  at  Corbeit;his  pe-r 
nance  must  ba  accomplished  elsewhere.  Miserable,  miserable  F^lix! 
What  thoughts,  what  recoUections  accompany  him  in  his  flight  ;-T~what 
griefs,  what  terrors  have  been  underminmg  his  health !  Yet  Manette, 
who  80  dearly  loved  Valentin,  has  seen  and  suspected  nothing  of  all 
this; — while  I,  /  so  long,  so  hopelessly  devoted  to  Felix,  discerned  hi^ 
conscience-struck  affliction  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  gazing 
yonder  from  the  shore  on  Charlet's  hovel !  The  Forest  of  S^nart, — the 
Forest  of  Senart !  Oh !  that  I  could  free  myself  from  the  imagination 
of  that  scene, — that  fatal,  £atal  night !  No  sooner  am  I  left  alone  than 
involuntarily  the  whole  black  business  rises  before  me.  I  fancy  their 
encounter, — I  seem  to  hear  their  quarrel, — I  seem  to  see  the  struggle  m 
which  Valentin  must  have  fallen  a  victim,  ere  the  dreadful  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  Felix  of  making  him  pass  for  a  self-murderer !  Appear- 
ances avouched  the  imputation, — ^appearances  deceived  thp  officers  of 
justice, — deceived  his  comrades,  his  master,  his  father,  his  friends,  his 
affianced  wife,— but  they  did  not  deceive  me  ;  for  it  was  not  on  Valen- 
tin's life,  but  on  the  well-doing  of  Felix  Clerivault  that  my  happiness 
was  pledged.  And,  oh !  how  have  I  watched  over  his  repentance,  his 
despair !  Had  he  triumphed  in  his  wickedness,  I  should  have  learned  to 
hate  him;  but  to  see  him  self-convicted, — penitent, — wretched, — al- 
though thrice  secure  from  discovery  !  Miserable!  miserable  Felix ! 
Driven  from  his  home  by  the  clinging  curse  of  reminiscences  hencefor- 
ward to  be  attached  to  his  birthplace — Oh !  when  will  he  venture  to 
return  to  Corbeil  ?  '* 

Mcauyvhile  the  tumults  of  revolutionary  violence  were  raging;  anc( 
this  question,  at  first  universally  reiterated  in  the  little  town,  soon  came 
to  be  repeated  only  by  pld  Clerivault  and  Justine.  The  old  man  had 
already  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  milj  to  Bernardin,  the  overseer; 
and  the  fine  domain  of  St.  Germain  having  become  national  ppp^rty 
by  the  emigration  of  the  noble  family  with  whom  it  was  hereditarj', 
the  Chateau  was  readily  appropriated  by  the  assignats  of  the  Miller  of 
Corbeil.  Thither,  with  a  scanty  household,  he  retired;  and  there, 
uncaiecl  for  and  alone,  falling  gradually  intp  a  state  of  imbecility,,  It 
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ki!  ^-as  incapable  if*  itppreciatiiig,  to  ^e  accosted  "By  the  younger  daughter 
of  his  neighbour  ifathurin,  With  inquiries  iyhether  tidings  had  reached 
him  from  nis  son,  and' how  it  fai;ed  'i^ith  ihe  armies  of  France.  But 
the  bid  man's  answer  was  ever  the  same  :^— \'  The  armies  of  France 
were  'ftfiumphaht,-^t)ut  no  tidings  from  his  son  t "  Great  names  were 
h^nningfo  atise  from  obscurity  in  the  annals  of  the  country, — Lannes, 
Tictbr;'Bemadotte,  Murat,  Duroc^  Berthier,  Suchet,  Soult.  A  great 
soldier  had'coiiquered  to  its  banners  the  eagle-plumed  ensign  of  victory ; 
but  no  conjecture  eiiahWClerivault  to  discover  under  what  designation 
Felfx  had"  either  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour,  or  was  struggling  onwards 
in  the  career  of  fame«^  It  was  rumoured  in  the  town  that  once,  when  a 
bngade,  on  its  march' to  join  the  army  of  the  Samhre  and  ]Meuse,  halted 
at  Essonrie,  a  superior  "officer  was  seen  galloping  back  to  the  high  road 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from  the  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Spire, 
where, ill  the  tronc  (fejifawrrw,  adjoining  the  mausoleum  of  Count  Hay- 
mon,  of  Corbefl,  *  a  bank-hill  of  considerable' amount  was  found  on  the 
succeeding  morning.  But  none  could  say  that  the  stranger  was  Felix 
Cl&ivault;  and  if  indeed  he,  the  sups  of  Egypt  and  Italy  had  "  written 
strange  defeature  in  his  face." 

At  length  (it  was  at  the  triumphant  epoch  of  the  recognition  of  le 
toldalt  heureux  as  first  Emperor  of  France)  the  Miller  of  Corbeil,  long 
sickly  and  doting,  was  finally  gathered  to  his  rest ;  when  a  public  ad- 
vertisement having  been  legally  circulated  by  the  authorities  of  the  de- 
partinent,  a^d  the  sale  of  the  property  subsequently  announced, — the 
heir, — the  long-absent,  the  half-forgotten  Felix, — appeared  on  the  spot 
in  the  persoi;i  of  one  of  those  eminent  generals  whose  names  had  long 
been  rife  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corbeil,  and  their  destinies 
commended  to  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow-couiitrymen.     But 

when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  equipage  of  General  Le ^vas  seen  one 

fine  summer  evening  entering  the  iron  gates  of  the  park  of  St.  Gennain, 
the  notion  of  the  presence  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Marengo,  of  the 
Pyramids,  of  Aiisterlitz,  seemed  to  have  superseded  all  recollection  of 
Fiflix  Clerivault.  The  villagers  gazed  on  the  noble  person  of  the  hand- 
some, grave,  middle-aged  soldier,  whose  head  was  more  than  slightly 
silvered  by  the  toils  of  war,  and  saiv  no  trace  of  the  petulant  youth  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  watch,  eighteen  years  before,  crossing  the  river 
to  La  Tremblaye  to  laugh  and  jefst  with  the  Roses  of  Corbeil. 

To  his  eyes,  meanwhile,  the  season  and  the  sc^ne  were  niuch  as  when 
he  quitted  them.  Ite  had  become  a  hero, — a  statesman  ; — Europe  was 
familiar  with  his  name,  and  his  voice  had  obtained  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  France.  His  port  was  now  erect  and  stately, — his  step  firm  and 
measured, — his  voice  stem  and  commanding;  he  had  learned  to  control 
the  desires  and  passions  of  others, — he  had  learned  to  control  his  own. 
Nothing  in  him  but  was  altered.  But  there  rolled  the  same  blue  Seine, 
— there  smiled  the  same  vineyards, — there  stood  the  Mill  of  Corbeil, 
—fthere  rose  the  woods  of  St.  Germain, — there  the  chimneys  of  the  farm 
of  La  Tremblaye, — there,  fax  below  in  the  meadows,  crumbled  the  ruins 
of  a  hovel,  the.  hut  of  the  ferryman, — and  there— /Aere,  in  the  distant 
horizon,  ^/ooTM^cf  the  Forest  of  Senart.  Atid,  lo !  unsilenceably  resounded 
in  his  cars  the  man^atel  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !"   , 

It  was  some  comfort  to  him  to  learn  that  Mathurin  was  no  more,  and 
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the  fethily  of  Charlet  the  ferrymati  dispersed  and  forgott^n^  **  And  the 
Roses  of  Corbcil  ?"  inquired  General  Le  — ,  in  a  low  voice,  as^  accom- 
panied by  the  gamekeeper  of  St.  Gentiain,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
he  pursued  his  way  along  the  terrace,  gazing  through  the  grey  evening 
light  upon  the  open  country. 

"  Mathurin's  elder  daughter,  mon  G^ntfral,  she  who  married  the 
young  fanner  named  Baptit^ret,  is  the  mother  of  ten  fine  children,  and 
still  living  at  the  Tremblaye,"  said  the  garde-de-chasse,  **  Her  sister^ 
Justine,  poor  soul !  has  become  a  Sister  of  Charity." 

Hastily  proceeding  in  their  walk,  the  opening  of  the  upper  avenue  of 
the  ch&teau  towards  the  vineyards  brought  them  in  sight  of  a  fine, 
comely-looking  countrywoman  driving  two  cows,  and  accompanied  by  a 
lout  of  a  farming-boy  and  two  healthy  little  girls,  with  untrimmed  heads 
and  dirty  faces. 

*•  Tiens,  voilk  justement  Ma'ame  Baptitfret  et  ses  ehfans !"  con- 
tinued the  gamekeeper.  *^  Ma'ame  Bapticlret !  Hol^  Ma'am^  Bap- 
tit^ret !  voici  Monsieur  le  Gent^ral,  qui  s'informe  de  vous  et  de  votre 
famiUe  V 

And  General  Le found  himself  perforce  required  to  stand  and 

receive  the  awkward  courtesies  of  the  great  fat  countrywoman  before  him, 
and  listen  to  her  history  of  her  father's  d3ring  of  an  asthma,  ahd  her  own 
happv  match  with  Baptit^ret,  the  cowboy !  "  Brave  garden  si  jamais  y 
en  mt,  et  bien-aim(S  de  ce  pauvre  Valentin.  Monsieur  le  General  se 
rappelle,  sans  doute,  ce  pauvre  Valentin  ?*' 

Alas !  what  else  but  the  remembrance  of  Valentin  had  kept  him  so 
long  an  alien  firom  his  father's  hearth, — so  long  an  exile  from  home  ? 
And  it  was  for  the  womah  before  him  that  he  had  borne  so  much, — 
incurred  so  much, — sinned  so  greatly,  so  irreparably!  Poor  feeble 
human  nature !     Poor  murdered  Valentin ! 

But  the  trial  thus  voluntarily  encountered  proved  too  much  for  Felii ; 
and,  after  remaining  a  few  hours  longer  at  St.  Germain,  General  Le  — — 
quitted  for  the  last  time  a  spot  abounding  in  soul-harrowing  reminiscences 
— reminiscences  rendering  vain  his  toils  of  honour^  his  career  of  glory. 

For  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  the  fine  mansion  df  St.  Germain 

remained  uninhabited.    But  the  ^aye  of  General  Le is  now  at 

£htenbreitstein,  his  monument  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  property, 
having  been  bequeathed  to  the  foundation  of  a  military  hospital,  other- 
wise invested.  Strangers  abide  at  the  chftteau, — a  company  of  specu- 
lators have  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Mill  of  Corbeil; — and  nothing 
remains  to  commemorate' the  past,  but  the  clear  foiih tains  of  La  Trem- 
blaye,  and  a  deserted  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of  St.  Ger- 
main,— ^a  grave  whose  accusing  voice  will  be  heard  by  the  guilty  soul 
even  through  the  fearful  stillness  of  eternity ! 

C.  F.  G. 

[Ed. — R  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  thfe  foregoing  tale  bears  no 
lefference  to  the  respectable  family  by  whom  the  fine  tnills  of  Corbeil 
were  established,  and  who  are  now  proprietors  of  the  domain  of  St. 
Germain.] 
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Among  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  flluBtrious  band  of  those  whose  intet 
lect  and  imagination  have  conferred  imperishable  fame  upon  themselvea, 
ftnd  done  honour  to  English  literature  in  the  present  century,  stands,  in 
the  highest  rank,  the  name  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  That  surpass- 
ing spirit  has  passed  away  to  his  own  high  place,  and  the  mourners — 
the  mouimers  of  the  heart — go  about  the  streets ;  but  yet  it  is  not  quite 
"without  a  sense  of  comfort,  a  feeling  like  that  of  remembered  happiness, 
pleasant  though  mournful  to  the  soul,  that  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
worth  and  genius  seeks,  in  this  brief,  imperfect  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings^  to  hang,  as  it  were,  a  garland  on  his  honoured  tombi  and  with 
giittening  eye  to  recoid  that 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  is  not  to  die.*' 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  born  at  the  vicarage  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  a  town 
of  Devonshire,  about  ten  miles  from  Exeter,  in  the  year  1173.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  vicar  of  the  parish,  had  been  previously 
a  schoolmaster  at  South  Molton.  He  was  a  ripe  and  able  scholar :  h^ 
assisted  Dr.  Kennicot  in  the  femous  collation  of  bo  many  hundred 
manuscripts  for  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  wrote  a  theological 
dissertation  on  the  Ao/oc,  and  published  a  Latin  grammar.  He  died 
about  the  year  1*782,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  a  numerous  family,  <^ 
whieh  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  son. 
.  Owing  to  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father,  and  the  being  left 
an  orphan  at  so  early  an  age,  the  poet,  like  many  distinguished  men  of 
lii«  time,  was  educated  al  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  progress  in  learning,  and  his  feelings  while 
a  student  at  that  excellent  seminary,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  proves  the  aphorism  of  Wordsworth,  that  "  the  child 
is  father  of  the  man."  Although,  at  a  very  premature  age,  even  before 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  bewildered  himself  in  the  mazes  of  metaphy- 
sical and  theological  controversy,  his  early  poetry, — and  he  had  barely 
passed  the  verge  of  manhood  when  he  first  published, — ^is  particularly 
distinguished  in  many  passages,  though  not  throughout,  by  an  exquisite 
simplcness  both  of  thought  and  expression.     He  himself  says— 

**  During  several  years  of  my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced 
those  who  re-introduced  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  and  of  our 
own  elder  poets,  with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar  process 
has  happened  to  others  ;  "but  my  earliest  poems  were  marked  by  an  ease 
and  simplicity  which  I  nave  studied,  perhaps  with  inferior  success,  to  im- 
press  upon  my  later  compositions. 

*'  At  sehool,  I  enjoyed  tne  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though 
at  Che  same  time  a  very  severe  master*.  He  early  mouldc^i  my  taste  to  the 
preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocntus  to  Virgil, 
and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.    He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius, 

*  The  Rev.  James  Bowyer^  many  ydars  head^master  of  the  grammarHBchool, 
Christ's  Bospital* 
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Tferance^and  above^«tt  thechante  pt>6imof'Ci&iffltH»  not  <nily  witti  the 

Roman  poets  of  the  so^aUed' fiiWer  and  brazen  age8» .  but  with  even 

those  of  the  Auerust^Q  era;  and  on  grounds  of  plaii]^,. sense  and  universal 

logicr  to  ^ee  aa^  assert  ttie  3uperiority  of  the  ibnn?r>  iii  the  truth  and  na- 

tiveness  ,bo;th  pf  their  thoughts. and  diction.    At  the' same  time  that  we 

were  studying  the  Creek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and 

Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  ,the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time 

arid  labour  \o'bring  up,  's6  as  to  eselpfe  Ms  censure.  I  learnt  fVom  him  that 

poefrj^'even  thatoftne'toflieBtand  seemingly  that  of  the  wrlde^  odes«  had 

akigncof  its-ewn  as  seTere  as>  that  of  science;  and  more  difficult,  because 

more  subtle  and  complex, ^and  dependent  on  .more  numerous  and.  more 

fugitive  •causes.    In  our  English  con^positions,  (at  least  foi*  the  last  three 

years  of  our  ;school  education,)  he .  sbiovved  no  niercy  to  plirase.  image,  or 

metaphor,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 

have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  (ligriity  in  plainer  words.    Lute. 

harp,  and  lyre— muse,  muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and 

H$pji6(srette,-^were  ill  an  iibomination  tb  hita. '  In  fimcy,  I  can  almost  hear 

him  no^  exolaiming^--' Harp !  harp!- lyre  I  pen  and  mk,  boy,  you  xaean. 

Muae,  boy,  muse !  your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  I    Pierian  spring !  0 

ay,  the  cloister  pump,. I  suppose!'    IS&y>  certain  introduc^ons,  similes, 

and  exaxnpleis,  were  placed  by  name  on  a  list  of  interdiction.    Anx)ng.the 

similes  there  was,  I  remember,  that  of  the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting 

equally  well  with  too  many  subjects ;  in  which,  however,  it  yielded  the 

palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was  equally 

good  and  apt  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition  ? — Alexander 

and  Clytus!    Flattery? — Alexander  and  Clytus !    Anper?  drunkenness? 

pride?  friendship?  ingratitude?  late  repentance? — still,  stiU  Alexander 

and  Clytus  I    At  length  the  praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified 

in  the  sagacious  observation  that  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plough, 

he  Qould  not  have  nm  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  sgear,  this  tried 

and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secula  secu- 

lorumS' 

*  4i  *  «  * 

**  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  onr/(?af«-day»,(for  I  wasanorphanand 
had  scarce  any  connexions  in  London,)  highly  indeed  was  I  delighted  if  any 
passenger,  es))ecially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my  favourite 
subjects,-^ 

Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will, and  fate, 
Fix'fl  face,  free>will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was  beyond  doubt  injurious  both  to  my  natural 
powers  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  proved 
destructive  had  it  been  continued,  but  from  this  I  was  auspiciously  with- 
drawn." 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  him  by  a  beloved  aehoolfellow  (Mid- 
dleton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Greek  article  which  contains  one  of  the  best  vindications  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  from  the  glosses  of  Unitarian  commentators  extant),  of  a 
copy  of  Bowles's  Sonnets,  then  just  published,  that  Coleridge,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  again  attracted  to  the  charms  of  poetry,-  and 
drawn  away  liroin  theologiclil  controYCTsy  and  wild  metaphymca.  "  No- 
thing else  j"  said  he,  ^'  at  this  timk,  pleased  me :  history  and  particular 
facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.''  Even  fiction  had  become  in^pid ; 
all  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  his  favourite  metaphysical  and  theolo- 
gical myaticismS)  until  Bowles's  Sonnets,  and  an  intimacy  with  a  very 


or  9t^lGiilM>in6tf0p]»Ctkalf|rtEr8iliits..  'lii-cotisldqtteiioetdf  thi&lowjstate  of 
bis'fii^tidefe' %6 ' ^liierifbea'  tAfiSfe  BOitttete  no <ffewei' 'rtitfttfiny : tiittefir in 
the^qotptfie W  ;^' few  ih'ai^tB^  in  tiMfer. to  maili!^ presents dftfedi^ toliis cbm- 
panions ';  9.ncl  his  ,c^(lj)au:atipn  of  ,t)iem  led  to  tnp  acqiui^ht^ipi^e  ai^d  lasting 
fiifinds^ip;of  tb^if  e^p^ei>t^i^tHo)%.  /,'.'.  /  •  \  ,  !  r\!'^.  .' 
-  At  «ighite€n>.'i^'W98[  ent^ed,,  fwm.  Clmst's.  Hospital  of  J^^^s  Coir 
kgej  Cmnbn^ei/  ^He  didinot.obtaii^,  Andapp^ently  ne?eT3QUghtiior, 
academic  honothrs.  He  aasiBtedaifriend  in  Gomposing  an  essay  on  Eng- 
lish foitt^  yMiki  at  the  Univetfi/ityv  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  %*iaications, 
and  oc6asjonally  indulged  his  fancy  in  ^Ofetical  compAsition,  >diidh  he 
seetok  to  have  commenced  with  d  vie^'to  the  permanent  cultivatiola  of 
the  "faculty  4iyip,e,**,sooQ  {^fterhi^  first  perusal  of  the  hefore-mentiohed, 
senneta  of  Bowleg. ,, 

A%  thiA.periodi  of)  bis  .life  he  w^s,  rei^^iikable  fo^  expess  of  animal 
spiiitBy  and  for  some  6f  the'  ndiayfoiliea, to* which  in  boyhood  they  are 
apt  tagive^Tise,' btit,  like  most^persons  of  similar  ftempki«ment^>he  m^L^ 
also  titlbjeet'to  fitsf  of 'tortespondin^  depression,  tntheautrabnof  1193, 
while  lahfeiring  under  one  of  these  Visitations  of*  d^spo^diency;  aggravated 
by  th^  coihbined  effects  of  pecuniary  embaib-assment  and  hopeless  love  of 
a  young  lady,  eister  of  a'SchoolfellQW  with  whose  family  he  had  become 
intimate,  )ie  set  off  for.  London  with  a  party  of  fellow-collegians,  and  after 
spending  a  short  time  in  Baochanalian.convivielity  with  his  companions, 
left  them  to  wander  by  himself  about  the  streets,  in  a  state  of  destitution 
similar  to>  that  endured  by  Johnson  and  Savage,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind 
approaching  to  the  frenzy  of  despsTir.  This  is  touchingly  alluded  to  in 
his  nionody  on  the  death  of  Chatterton.  He  finished  by  enhstingin  the 
15th  Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clumberbaclit,  but  he  coxildnot  be 
taught  to  ride.  He  continued  for  some  time,  however,  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  wonder  to  his  comrades,  and  of  curiosity  even  to  his  offipora,  until  ithe 
surgeon  of  .the  regiment  happening  by  lehanoe  to, light  upon  a  complaint 
of  the  unhappy  trooper  over  the  misery  of  his.  condition,  couched  in 
the  most  classical  Latinity,  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  tlie  result  of  which 
was,  that  his  friends  were  written  to,  and  his  discharge  procured. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fifst '  published  a  smAll  volume  of 
poems,  which,  though  occasionally  cloilded  with  obsctu:itie9'9  and  abound- 
ing in  double  epithets,  and  other  faults  of  a  turgid  and  inflated  style, 
almost  inae)parable  from  the  unpruned  luxuriance  of  a  very  yoiiUhful 
composer,  afforded  sure  indilcation  of  ia  golden  harvest  to  come,  and 
were  very  favourably  received  as  buds  of  hope  which  gave  promise 
of  *'  bright  consummate  flowers  "  in  due  season.  In  the  same  year, 
wbife  residing  at:Brii9tol,  he  published,  in'  conjunction  widi  Southey, 
'^  The  Fall  of  Robespiearre,  an*  Historic' Draima.i''  -  The  extraordinary 
rapidtty  with  winch  this  drunatie  poem  was  composed  renders  the 
vigour,,  talent j  and  i  ability  it  displays  still  more  remarkable.  The  two 
fnends  .commended  one  eveningi  adPber  tea  ;  by  aodn,  ndxt  dayy  the 
manusoiipt*  was  finidied';  it  was  in  type  by  sunset,  and  was  published  the 
folleVdng  meraing.  In  the  ensuing  winter  (1794*5)  Coleiidge' delivered, 
at  Bristol,  •  a  cmiise  of  lectures  en  the  Fareneii'  ResvolutiDn.  That  great 
flame;  had  by  this  time  kindled  all  Europe j  and; if  the  ssnell  of  fire  had 
pasted  iQpon  Golerid^,  he  could  at  least  point  ;to  raanyv  or  most,:  of 
the  choiaeBt/and  best,  of  i  ttit  spirits  t  of  <iie.  «ge^  4S  tnea  wbo  •  WK^e  •  with 
him  in  the  furnace. 


M  eUktUgA 

Soutbejr  and  Rotairt  lamW  trttie  his  anMf  ttMjnMm^  in  an  endra-t 
Biastic  scheme  of  Amerioan  Paatisociaoyb  In  the  midit)  howenrer,  of 
the  harmless^  but  Utopian  dream  of  the  youthful  trmmiirale}  their 
"  simple  plan  '*  was  broken  up  by  the  three  phiknthropic  phikaopheni 
falling  all  at  once  up  to  the  heart  in  love  with  three  sisters  named 
Fricker,  resident  at  Bristol.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  fair  sitter* 
hood,  nor  any  of  their  fellow^parishioners,  saw  ^' cause  or  just  impedi- 
ment wherefore  these  couples  should  not  respectively  be  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony ;"  and,  instead  of  the  cause  of  political  regeneration 
in  the  wilds  of  Susquehanna,  Mr.  Coleridge  espoused  Miss  Sarah 
Fricker  in  the  autumn  of  1195. 

Thus  began  the  business  of  life,  and  Coleridge  became  a  breeder  of 
sinners,  and  added  to  the  Adam-tajnted  population  of  the  old  world 
instead  of  giving  birth  to  a  purer  era  than  the  realities'  of  our  fallen 
nature  admit  of  in  the  new.  Hartley,  Berkley,  and  Derwent  Coleridge 
were  bom  of  this  marriage.  With  that  inconsequenee,  however,  which 
to  often  marked  his  conduct  in  worldly  matters,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  mar* 
ried  before  he  possessed  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.  During  his 
residence  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  depended  chiefly,  or  altogether,  for  the  maintenance  of  himself, 
and  of  those  far  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  upon  the  scanty  and  uncer* 
tain  remuneration  of  his  litetary  labours.  In  the  Preface  to  his  first 
publication,  the  juvenile  poems  before  alluded  to,  he  had  written — 

*•  I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings ;  and  I  con- 
sider myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been 
to  me  its  own  '  exceeding  great  reward :'  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions  $ 
it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments  ;  it  has  endeared  solitude ; 
and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  qf  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the 
beaut\ful  in  all  that  meets  and  that  surrounds  me.** 

Soon  after  this,  however,  he  had  commenced  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  **  Watchman/'  and  his  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  and  the  rebuffs  he 
met  with  in  search  of  subscribers  to  this  periodical,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  ita  subsequent  fate,  are  graphically  and  most  amusingly 
related  by  himself. 

From  his  memorable  tour  Coleridge  retunted  molrtified,  and  con- 
vinced, indeed,  that  prudence  dict&ted  the  abandonment  of  the  vcheme ; 
but  psrtly  for  this  very  reason  he  seems  to  have  persevered  in  it^  for  he 
confesses  that  he  was  then  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of  being 
influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  luiow  any  given  mode  of  conduct 
to  be  the  dictate  of  prudenoe  was  a  sort  of  proof  presumptive  to  his 
feehngs  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty.  In  the  very  first  few 
numbers  of  his  periodical,  he  made  enemies  of  all  his  Jacobin  and  de- 
mocratic patrons ;  for,  utteriy  disgusted  by  their  infidelity  and  plroftine- 
ness,  and  by  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with  what  he  sconifully 
designates  the  French  pnlosopky,  instead  of  abusing  the  government 
and  aristocracy,  as  had  been  expected  of  him,  he  levelled  his  powerful 
pen  at  *'  modem  patriotism ;''  aefended  the  sedition,  or  gagging^  bilk, 
as  they  were  called ;  and  proclaimed  open  war  upon  the  demagogues 
who  declaimed  to  the  needy  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading  /or  t&m. 
At  the  same  time  he  avowed  his  conviction  that  national  education  and 
a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel  were  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
any  true  political  amfelimration. 

At  the  ninth  number  the  work  was  dropped  for  wi»t  of  Bale }  and, 


biit  for  the  atebtame  »f  s  desr  And  (aitbfill  IH^nd,  Gi>1#lbSdg«  tbutit  hftve 
been  thnnm  into  gaol  Ht  the  Buit  of  his  Arittol  pHnter,  tb  Whom  he 
owed  between  eight)^  and  ninety  pounds.  lib  th«n,  as  has  bfen  before 
intinuited,  retiitd  to  a  ^ttage  at  the  foot  of  Quantock^  devoted  his 
■tndies  to  the  foandatiohs  of  religion  and  morals,  and  provided  for  his 
Boanty  maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  h  London  morning  paper. 
Here,  also,  and  about  the  year  1197,  he  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan, 
a  tragedy  mginally  named  '*  Osorio,"  biit  whieh  was  not  brought  out 
until  the  year  1813,  and  under  the  titte  of  "  Remorse."  It  was  gene- 
rally felt  by  ColeHdge*^  Mends,  though  not,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
complained  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  not  behiaved 
well  about  this  tragedy.  From  some  cause  or  other,  whetlver  the  press 
ef  other  affiiirs  and  difficulties  of  his  own«  or  ceasing  to  have  the  poten- 
tial voice  in  theatrical  matters  he  had  been  wont  to  exercise,  or,  as  was 
sometimes  thought,  frokn  the  mere  waywardness  and  caprice  of  genius, 
certaih  it  ils  timt  he  never  realised  to  Coleridge  the  reasonable  hope 
which  he  had  excited  of  friendship  and  patronage  in  bringing  for#aid 
his  play  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

During  his  residence  at  Stowey,  Ck)leridge  was  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  at  the  Unitarian  chapel  at  TauntoU,  but  was  greatly 
respected  by  even  the  better  class  of  his  neighbours.    He  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Wotdsworth,  who  lived  at  Allfdxden,  about  two 
miles  from  Stowey,  and  was  visited  by  Gharleis  Lamb,  the  late  John 
Thelwall  the  lecturer,  and  other  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  fertile 
imagination.    Here*,  also,  he  planned  *^  The  Brook,"  a  poem,  which, 
like  "  Christabel,"  he  uever  felt  himself  "  i'  the  vein"  to  bring  to  a 
successfhl  completion.    The  following  year  (1198)  he  was  enabled  by 
Uie  liberality  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgewood,  who  settled  on  him  a 
pension  of  100/.  a-year^  to  visit  Germany.     He  proceeded  thither  in 
company  with  Wordsworth,  studied  the  language  at  Ratzeburg,  and 
afterwards  wenk  on  to  Gottingen.    He  there  attended  the  lectureb  of 
Blumenbaeh  on  natural  history  arid  physiology,  studit^  a  fellow-stu- 
dent's notes  of  Eiehhonl's  prelections  on  the  New  Testament,  and  took 
lessons  of  Professor  TychsseU  in  the  Gothic  grammar.    He  read  also 
the  Minnesingers  (or  Swabian  troubadours),  and  the  versed  of  Hans 
^u;hs,  the  NuremlMBtff  cobbler ;  dfevoHn^  the  principal  part  6f  his  time, 
however,  to  general  literature  and  to  philosophy.    Whilst  here,  also, 
eur  author  was  intkx)duted  to  Klopstock^  and  he  gives  a  curious  account 
in  the  "  Biographia  Literaria  "  of  his  disappointment  in  the  heavy,  dull, 
imexpreasive  appearance  of  the  author  of  the  "  Messiah.'*    But  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  Germany  is  full  of  intenest,  and  may,  perhaps, 
justify  some  further  notice  of  it  in  a  future  paper. 

On  his  return  from  that  country  he  went  tb  reside  at  Keswick.  He 
had  now  made  great  and  most  important  additions  to  his  former  fetock 
of  knowledge,  and  he  seems  to  have  spared  no  time  or  pains  to  store  up 
what  was  usdul,  whether  as  practical  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  master  of  most  <rf  the  early  German  Vmters,  and  familiar 
with  the  state  of  early  (German  literature.  He  drank  deeply  of  the 
wells  of  the  Teutonic  mystical  philosophy^  and  ih  this  the  predilections 
of  his  iearlier  years  naturally  came  upon  him  iti  aid  of  his  researches  into 
a  labyrinth  which  no  human  ingenuity  evet  did,  or  probably  ever  will, 
ttplore  auGcearfUly,    But  hei«,  alaO)  tiie  taeat  4mp»rlaiit  of  all  poissible 
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changes  that  catt'tnke  place  iti  the  h^n  of  isikn'  fiMMA  ^  bSiti.'  ^  H^' 
tells  XkSy  indeed,  that,  eren  before  this,  in  England,- white  hitsdhiatiiig;' 
his  heart  had  long  been  with  the  blessed  Paul,  and  the  beloved  disctple, 
(John,)  though  his  head  was  with  Spinoza.  He  now  hfecame  cdnVjnteW,' 
both  head  and  heart,  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Pauli  and  a  fitm  beHevWin 
the  Divine  Trinity  in  Unity,  or,  to  use  his  own  eiiprCssion,  fbutid  « '  te- 
conversion.  •       '         ' 

Not  very  long  after  his  return  frow  Germany,  Coleridge  was  soliviited 
to  undertake  the  literary  and  political  departiftent  of  the  "Mbritng 
Post"  newspaper,  and  consented,  on  condition  that  thel  pape^^hoUld 
thenceforwaid  be  conducted  on  fixed  and  announced  principles,- twd  that' 
he  should  not  be  obliged,  nor  requested,  to  deviate  from  thosfe  prin-* 
ciples  in  favour  of  any  party  or  any  event.   In  coirt^equfence,  that  jotttial' 
became,  and  for  many  years  continued,  as  he  tells  us,  "  anti*-mittisterid' 
indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  Of  the  oppositl6n,  arid  With 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both  anti-Jacobin'  and  atiti<^GalUcftn.'^    Iii^ 
the  whole  of  our  conflict  with  revolutionisied  France,  subsequent  to  the' 
first  war,  Mr.  Coleridge  considered  that  we  fiu0ht  frtm  hedv&ii^^^tLt 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera ;  and  he  looked  upon 
Edmimd  Burke  as  the  greatest,  most  far-^sighted,  ind  ttiost  sd&nifyU: 
statesman  who  ever  lived,  because,  he  said,  that  he  alone  referred  always 
and  everywhere  to  fixed  principles,  and  regarded  all  thin^*— All  acti'ons 
— all  events — in  relation  to  the  iaws  that  determine  their  existence  and 
circumscribe  their  possibility.    He  used,  curiously  enough,  to  instance, 
in  proof  of  this,  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Buike  at  the  c6ttimence- 
ment  of  the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with  his  sp^ches  and' 
writings  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.    The  prm- 
dpieSf  he  affirmed,  were  the  same,  and  the  deductions  the  same;i!hough 
the  practical  inferences  drawn  in  the  one  case  ^nd  the  other  ^ete  almdst 
directly  opposite. 

When  Mr.  Fox  made,  by  a  somewhat  violent  hyperbole  of  debate, 
the  memorable  assertion,  that  "  the  late  war  was  a  war  produced  by  the 
*  Morning  Post,*  '*  Mr.  Coleridge  declared  that  if  he  could  but  flatter 
himself  that  the  statement  was  true,  he  would  be  fraud  to  have  the 
words  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

It  is  well  known  that.  Coleridge,  while  in  Italy,  was  watned,  both  by 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  and  indirectly  by  Cardinal  Fesch  himself,'  that 
Buonaparte  entertained  a  personal  resentment  against  him  for  his  news- 
paper essays  during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Yet  this  was  the  man  Who; 
in  1196,  had  written  that  extraordinary  "  war-eclogue,"  entitled  "  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slai^hter,"  consigning,  in  a  strange  nrikture  of  fun'  and 
fury,  the  "  heaven-bom  minister,"  Rtt,  to  the  flames  of  evetrlaslitf g  per- ' 
dition,  as  the  instigator  of  the  first  revolutionary  war  with  Fraijce. '  To  ' 
this  poem,  when  republished  long  afterwards,  an  apologetic  prefkce  ^as 
prefixed,  ftiU  of  the  vigour,  clearness,  and  introspective  energy  which  so 
eminently  characterise  the  genius  of  the  man.  It  appears  thiit  at  a 
dinner  party  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time,  Cole- 
ridge being  present,  the  poem,  which  had  appeared  anonymously  in  a' 
newspaper,  was  arraigned,  as  betraying,  on  the  part  of  the  vnriter,  the 
most  atrocious  sentiments  and  the  deepest  malignity  Of  heart.  Coleridge 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  its  defence,  not  as  his  own,  but  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.    He  admitted  that  if  it  cotdd  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
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ip^jAJ^^y^  ^(s^  jrea^able  bs^isg;  hut  that,  iu  fact,  the  very  fury,  of .  the 
ehi4l^¥(.  fi)#i^e4 ;  i^  ^  only  a  spor^ve  e^iiou  q£>  tlie  fancy.  He  ob- 
aerx^d.ilil^rt  ^i:(;^]y!  deep  feelixiigs. pf  augeii. or,  reveuge  are*  comxaonly 
expirfsfedil^  It  .&w  :words,.»ronical]y  mild  aud  tame.  The  mind,  under 
so  direful  and  fiendlike  an  influence,  seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in 
Q9^^i;uiting^e>4i^t9XGity  of  it»  wishes  and  feeUoigs  vtith  the  elightness^or 
levi^^of/the  ^xpri^saioipks  by  which  they  are  hinted.  A  rooted  hatired — 
iiQ  jiivreteri^te  thirst  of  i  revenge — is  a  sort  of  madiiess,  and  exercises,  as. 
it.wexe^  a,  .pi^rpetual  tautology  of  mind,  in  thoughts  and  words  which 
luim^t  of  no  adequate,  substitutes*  Like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it 
il^pve^.r^essly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circumference  which  it 
c%QA9t  Leave  without  losing  its  vital  element. 

'  ^Afterpo.uring  out  a  rapid  succession  of  thoughts  such  as  these,  illus" 
tnited^  as  he.  expressed  it  of  another,  '*  by  his  fervent  and  ebullient 
fancy,,  constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language,'!  he 
eleotrified  th^  conapany  by  faltering  out  to  the  amiable  ho&t,  "  I  must 
now.  comfessy  Sir,  that  /am  the  author  of  that  poem.  It  was  written 
some  years^  ago.<  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past-  self,  young  as.  I' 
the;a,.was;  ..but  as  little  as  I  would  now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was 
I,,  even  then,  from 'imagining  that  the  lines  could  be  taken  as  more  or 
les9  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  .  At  all  events,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
th^e*was  i^ever  a  moment  in  my  (existence  in  which  I  should  have  been 
more  ready»  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  interpose  my  own 
body,  and  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of  my  own." 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  whatever. 
Coleridge  wrote  in  the  *'  Morning  Post,''  or  (after  that  paper  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  proprietors)  in  the  "  Courier,'*  was  in  defence  or  further- 
ance of  the  measures  of  Government. 

About  .two  years  after  leaving  the  "  Morning  Post,"  Coleridge  set  off 
for  Malta,  ^xhere  he  arrived,  raSier  unexpectedly,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Dr.  dtod4art,  then  King's  Advocate  in  the  island;  by  him  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  Malta,  and  in  his  way 
hpme  visited  Italy.  Of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  has  given  many  enter- 
tauwiig  as  well  as  v^ry  interesting  anecdotes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
visiting  St.  Peter's  with  a  Prussian  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  in 
Genpany, . they  were  engaged  in  a, deep  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
Michpel  Angelo's  famous  statue  of  Moses,  and  rearing  theories  and 
qjaQting  history  and  classic  lore  in  elucidation  of  the  horns  and  the 
be^rd  as  emblems  pf  power  and  majesty.  The  entrance  of  two  French 
oS^^rs^of  rapk  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  that  a  Frenchman  was 
^\}k^  on{y  animal  in  human  shape  that  by  no  possibility  can  lift  up 
itself  to  rdigion  or  poetry."  The,  Pruss-Goth  offered  to  stake  a  princi- 
pality that  the  first  thing  '*  these  fellows  "  would  notice  in  that  sublime 
status  they,  were  then  admiring,  would  be  the  horns  and  the  beard ;  and 
thattli^  a£sociatio;[}i8  the  Frenchmen  would  connect  with  them  would  be 
those  pf  a,,heTgQat  and  a  cuckold.  Never  was  a  prediction  more  lucky 
in  i^. fulfilment.  Before  the  smile  that  it  occasioned  had  passed  from 
the  feati^rea  of  Colepdge,  and  his  companion,  the  two  officers  had  begun 
to  qritfciae  the  fi||ur^».a^d  bad  actually  given  utteripc^  to/the  pre(;isq 
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joke,  and  in  the  very  terms,  he  anticipated  from  them.  Ooloridge  always 
entertained  a  rooted  dislike  to  France  and  Frenchmen,  arising  solely 
£rom  his  belief  in  their  being  completely  destitute  of  raoral  or  poekicid 
feeling.  Some  almost  ludicrous  instances  of  this  aTersum  occuned  in 
the  bursts  of  eloquent  indignation  in  which  he  has  been  known  occa- 
sionally to  indulge,  not  only  in  his  private  discoursings,  but  sometimes 
also  in  public  lectures,  of  which  there  was  a  notable  example  in  hi» 
coufsa  on  Poetry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  in  the 
spring  of  1808. 

His  subsequent  prose  works  were  the  "  Statesman's  Manual ;  or,  the 
Bible  the  best  Guide  to  Political  Skill  and  Foresight :  a  Lay  Sermon, 
with  Comments  and  Essays  connected  with  the  Study  of  the  Inspired 
Writings.*'  A  second  ^'  Lay  Sermon  "  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
on  the  existing  distresses,  followed  in  1811.  In  the  year  1825  was 
pubhshed  ^*  Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character, 
on  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion :  illustrated 
by  Select  Passages  from  our  elder  Divines,  especially  from  Archbish<^ 
Leighton." 

This  was  followed,  in  1830,  by  an  essay  ^^On  the  Constitation  of  the 
Church  and  State,  with  aids  toward  a  right  judgment  on  the  late  Catho- 
lic Bill;  "  in  this  work  he  addresses  the  Liberalists and  Utilitarians  of 
the  time  in  the  language  of  grave  but  earnest  admonition. 

And  in  the  latest  recorded  conversation  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  the  year 
before  last,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  different  classes  in  Bnglan'd,  he 
remarked — 


"  We  are  in  a  dreadful  state ;  eare,  like  a  foul  hag,  sits  upon  us  all  I  one 
olass  presses  with  iron  foot  upon  the  wounded  heads  beneath,  and  all  strug- 
gle for  a  worthless  supremacy,  and  all  to  rise  to  it  more  shackled  by  their 
expenses.  Sir !  things  have  come  to  a  dreadful  pass  with  us ;  we  need 
most  deeply  a  reform ;  but,  I  fear,  not  the  horrid  reform  we  shall  have. 
Things  must  alter ;  the  upper  classes  of  England  have  made  the  lower 
persons  things ;  the  people,  in  breaking  from  this  unnatural  state,  will 
break  from  their  duties  also.'* 

From  the  same  authority  we  shall  subjoin  the  latest  testimony  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  condition  and  the  feelings  of  Coleridge  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Highgate,  where  he  died,  on  July  25th : — 

"  He  remarked  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  suffered  much  bodily 
anguish ;  for  thirteen  months  he  had  walked  up  and  down  his  chamber 
seventeen  hours  each  day.  I  inquired  whether  his  mental  powers  were 
affected  by  such  intense  suffering  ?  *  Not  at  all,'  he  answered ;  *  my  body 
and  head  appear  to  hold  no  connexion ;  the  pain  of  my  body,  blessed  be 
God,  never  reaches  my  mind.'  Of  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  met, 
the  most  wonderful  in  conversational  powers  is  Coleridge.  With  all  his 
talent  and  poetry,  he  is  an  humble  and  devout  follower  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  even  as  *  Christ  crucified.'  When  I  bade  him  a  last  farewell,  he  was 
in  bed,  in  great  bodily  suffering,  but  with  no  less  mental  vigour,  and  feel- 
ing an  humble  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  will 
not  live  long,  I  fear  \  but  his  name  and  his  memory  will  be  dearer  to  ages 
to  come  thfiui  to  the  present." 

Who  would  not  exclaim,  on  reading  this  touching  record, ''  Oh  let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his ! '' 
His  hope  was  indeed  **  full  of  immortality,"  and  his  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  love  he  vidued  far  abova  all  popular  and 
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qihemeral  reputation.  Of  his  poems,  the  most  secure  and  lasting  mo- 
nument of  his  fame,  a  complete  edition  was  published  precisely  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  To  these  we  may  recur  hereafter,  and  endeavour 
to  do  some  faipt  justice  to  their  genius  and  transcendent  beauty.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  any  mention  of  their  merits  in  this  hur- 
ried biographical  notice,  both  from  the  impossibility  of  entering  upon  so 
wide  a  subject  within  any  reasonable  limits,  and  in  the  hope  of  correct- 
ing the  seemiDgly  very  general  impression  that  Coleridge  was  nothing 
more  than  a  poet,  and  an  idle,  if  not  an  indolent  one.  Besides  his 
newspaper  essays — ^to  which  he  himself  attributed,  and  we  think  with 
justice,  as  much  importance,  from  their  practical  influence  over  the 
minda  of  men,  as  to  any  other  part  of  his  political  or  philosophical 
writings — his  prose  worlu  occupy  nine  goodly  volumes,  every  page  of 
which  teems  with  profound  thought  and  felicitous  expression.  The 
intellectual  wealth  even  of  his  conversations  did  not  perish,  but  will  be 
found,  after  many  days,  in  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  those  whom  he 
informed  and  delighted  by  the  eloquent  outpourings  of  his  well-stored 
and  meditative  mind,  and  through  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  even 
on  earth  his  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  and  his  immortal  part  has 
awakened  from  the  troubled  ^eam  of  life ;  he  has  outsoared  the  shadow 
of  ouv  night,  and  is  himself  a  portion  of  that  spiiilual  loveliness  which 
once  he  made  more  lovely ! 

"  Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i*  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wuderness. 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison 
Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice : — but  Thou  art  fled ! 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  Thee 
Been  purest  ipinisters,  who  are,  alas  1 
Now  tnou  art  not.    Upon  those  pallid  lips 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 
That  ima^e  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 
Yet  safe  horn  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed — not  even  in  thought. 

3|C  *  «  «  «  «  « 

Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting  s  woe. 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.    Art  and  eloquence. 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade. 
It  is  a  woe  *  too  deep  for  tears'  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit — 
"Whose  light  adom'd  the  world  around  it — Cleaves 
Those  who  remain  behind — not  sobs  nor  groans — 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, — 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity : 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were  !* 


J. 
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A   SECOND  MISS-DIRECTED   LETTER. 

» 

London,  Atiffust  1. 

My  dear  Henriette, — A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter — and 
how  beautiftilly  written  !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  quite  beaten  dead,-  in 
my  study  of  English,  by  you ;  however,  perhaps  you  have  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  it  than  I  have  during  this  extraordinary  winter  season 
of  the  English  summer.  All  our  gaieties  are,  however,  over ;  and  I 
start  to-morrow,  like  the  champions  of  old,  to  make  war  upon  the 
Moors.  1  have  never  before  been  in  this  country  at  the  proper  season 
for  this  sport,  and  am  not  quite  sure  I  shall  very  much  admire  it.  The 
dandies  here,  who  seem  fit  to  faint  at  the  exertion  of  walking  across  a 
boudoir,  appear  to  obtain  new  strength  and  vigour  in  the  Highlands, 
and  labour  the  whole  day  long  in  the  noble  pursuit  of  grouse  and  black- 
cocks. 

In  reply  to  your  question  about  British  art,  and  what  the  people  call 
native  talent,  I  own  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  France.  As  I 
told  you  in  my  last,  the  theatres  are  below  contempt — ^speaking  of  the 
entertainments :  not  so  the  buildings.  The  winter  theatres,  as  they  call 
those  which  continue  open  all  the  summer,  are  very  splendid ;  but  a  new 
one  has  just  been  opened  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  English  operas, 
which,  to  my  taste,  fiir  exceeds  them  in  beauty  of  design  and  decoration. 
It  has  a  balcony,  and  an  orchestra  with  seats  for  spectators,  like  our 
own.  Its  size  is  admirably  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing ;  and,  in 
short,  it  does  infinite  credit  to  the  architect^  although  he  is  an  English- 
man. 

Their  National  Gallery  is  a  complete  burlesque  upon  its  name.  The 
pictures  are  huddled  up  in  a  small  private  house  in  the  Pall-mall,  and  a 
few  people  now  and  then  step  in  and  look  at  them,  most  usually  to  get 
out  of  a  shower  of  rain.  I  heard  one  lady,  with  two  daughters  and  h 
double  chin — a  regular  Mrs.  Bull — burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of 
delight  at  a  large  painting  of  Paul  Veronese,  (whom,  by  the  way,  I 
think  she  called  Poll  Free-and-Easy,)  in  which  her  daughters  joined, — 
"  I  do  think  it  quite  beautiful.     Dear  me,  how  it  shines  !'* 

Tlie  English  have  neither  taste  nor  judgment  of  their  own.  Two  or 
three  charlatans  in  the  shape  of  picture-dealers,  and  half-a-dozen  ])ro- 
fessors  of  dictation  in  the  shape  of  newspaper  writers,  tell  this  English 
public  what  to  admire  and  what  to  despise ;  and  when  one  party  has 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Committee  of  Taste  into  buying  a  picture 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  other  faction  proceed  to  pronounce  it  perfect. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  deep  case,  besides  the  frame,  and  placed  upon  an 
easel  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Round  this,  all  the  visiters— the  all 
being,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  very  select  number— flock,  and  are 
generally  aided,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  their  remarks,  by  the 
observations  made  by  one  of  the  charlatans  to  whom  I  have  before 
alluded,  and  who  is  generally  at  his  post  to  support  his  own  judgment, 
upon  which  the  picture  has  been  added  to  this  "  National  Gallery," 
which  might  be  doubled  up  into  any  one  tolerably-sized  room  in  the 
Tuileries,  or  serve  as  a  lodge  at  one  end  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
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In  one  biBncli  of  art  the  English  do  excel — I  mean  in  water-colour 
drawing.  I  am  conTinoed'  of^  their  'j)reoeiiiinence  here;  ndt  only  from  my 
own  judgment,  but  because  I  know  the  Court  of  France  thinks  so  too. 
Turner,  lull  of  genius  and  eccentricity^  plays  tricks  on  his  tight  rope 
without  fear  of  .falling  iPaganini's  one  string  is  the  only  >  thing  I  can 
compare  with  Turner's  penciL  ,1  confess  I  prefer  the  &ur,  and  should 
admire  the  talented  Royal  Academician,  if  his  views  were  a  little  more 
like  nature,  and  his  figures  somewhat  more  resembling  humanity.  How- 
ever, it  is  treason  to  murmur  againat  his  vagaries;  and  so  popular  is  he 
in  this  country,  that  you  see  "  Try  Turner"  chalked  on  every  dead  wall 
where  there  is  space  to  write  it.  . 

Ptout,  for  boldness  of  outline,  correctness  ^of  transcript,  and  power  of 
execution,  stands  highest  and  first  of  all  painters  jof  ancient  towns. and 
cities:  I  have  bought  his  first  sketch-book  for  you;  the  views,  which 
are  admirably  done^  will  recall  to  your  mind  the  agreeable  tour  we  made 
in  1820.  Copley  Fielding  is  another  delightful  artist ;  I  scarcely  think 
it  possible  to  put  him  second  to  f^y  one.  A  grotesque  yet  faithful 
copyist  of  nature  in  low  life  is  Hunt ;  some  of  his  works  are  perfect. 
A  pair  of  drawings. of  a  boy  before  and  after  he  has  eaten  a  pie,  which 
were  exhibited  last  year,. are  incomparable:,  they  were  bougfxt  by  Mr* 
Bemal,  a  friend  of  mine,  who. is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  "de 
Chemins  et  Moyens  "-rl  do  not  know  }iow  else  to  translate.it—**  Ways 
and  Means."  Stanfield,  who  is  a  most  extraordinary  genius,  wastes  ms 
great  talent  in  painting  scenes  ioit  the  melo-drames  which  the  wits  of 
England  buy  at  a  man's  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, — the  condemned  of 
the  VarifStc^  the  Vaudeville,  or  the  Gymnase, — :which,  as  English  au- 
thors, they  translate  as  they  fancy.  But  he  is  rising  to  fame  of  the. 
high^t  character.  His  drawings  are  beautiful — ^his  paintings  admi- 
lable. 

You  will  find  that  our.Tomie  Duncombe  is  Member  of  the  Commons 
House  for  Finsbury.  He  is  capital  fun  to  me.  He  is  very  favoured 
by  the  ladies,  but  I  believe  does  not  care  more  for  politics  than  our 
excellent  friend  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  is  married  to  a  charming  and  rich 
widow ;  both  of  them  are  glad  to  be  before  the  town  as  Deputies,  or, 
as  they  are  here  called.  Members;  they  both  ma)ce  great  noives  about 
liberty  and  all  that,  but  in  what  I  have  observed  (being,  as  I  told 
yoo,  honorary  member  of  a  club  to  which  some  of  these  people  belong), 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  care  much  about  it,  and  that  is  what  I  wrote 
to  0wr  friend. 

You  will  see  by  the  newspapers  what  has  happened  in  public  about 
Lord  Grqr*  There  has  been  what  they  call  here  foul  play  going  on  for 
a  loi^  time,  and  our. yellow  friend  I  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Mr.  EUice,  who  is  a  friend  and  uncle-in-law  to  D.,  is  a  very  agreeable 
man.  I  have  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  the  sulgect  of  what 
they  call  **  free  trade."  I  hate  to  bore  you  with  politics,  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  see  that  this  long-headed  man,  who  repriesents  Coventry,  which 
is  a  town  all  made  of  manufeurturers  df  ribands  and  such  things,  to  be 
the  advocate  .of  letting  into  England  all  our  works  of  industry.  He 
has  much  consulted  me,  and  of  course  I  am  too  glad  to  encourage  him 
to  let  in  our  manufactures,  because  ^ly.  papa  does  mucl^  in  ribands,  an^ 
your  aunt's  son-in-law  is. good  in  gloves ;  but  to  me  it  is  droU  how  this 
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Sllke  shodd,  in  Ub  ebftneter  of  clmnpiim  of  the  Efli|^  xiiMid- 
inakfin«  go  to  tpe«k  in  fafonr  of  importiiig  Frenoh  goods* 
.  I  write  BO  in  nmbling  muiner»  that  perntpe  you  cuinot  make  tail  ^or 
head  of  me,  but  the  troth  ia,  that  juat  as  I  am  to«o  to  some  place,  aome 
one  comei  in  and  apeaks  much  to  me  of  afiira,  when  I^  who  have  aome 
fish  to  £7  in  anotiier  phu»,  cannot  atop  to  give  him  audience  i  and  I. go 
about  Ubi  what  they  call  here  a  '^  biar^be,*'  and  cull  Honi  wheftTcr  I 
can  find  him,  glad  not  to  oalch  only  wax.  There  ia  aomething  odd  to 
me  in  thia  one  ciroumBtance^  that  I  fidl  off  in  my  facility  to  talk  or 
write  Engliah  every  day  I  atop  here.  I  fancy  when  we  atudied  together 
I  was  bound  to  follow  your  beautiful  example  of  patience  and  etudy ; 
but  now  I  think  I  can  do  without  anything  but  some  confidence  to 
write  and  talk,  and  I  find  myself  Bometimes  to  be  laughed  at*  The 
other  day  I  waa  riding  in  the  Park  of  Richmond  with  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  of  English  beauties-- don't  be  alarmed,  dear  Henriette— and 
ahe  WBB  going  fast  for  me,  for  I  could  not  catch  her  to  ride  by  her  side; 
and  I  caUed  out  to  her  to  stop  her  horse,  fi)r  I  could  not  get  my  hoiae 
into  a  decanter ;  upon  which  this  bright-eyed  rosy-cheek  Venua  burst 
into  a  fit  of  great  laughter.  You  see  I  should  have  said  canter,  but  as 
in  Frenchified  names  the  De  givea  a  sort  of  nobility,  I  fancied  it  woukl 
be  civil  to  dignify  her  horse's  pace  by  the  distinctive  qrllable.  I  never 
got  over  that,  for  these  barbarians  laugh  out  at  the  mifttakoB  of  what 
they  call  *'  fbreigners." 

I  remember  hearing  that  the  late  King,  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  who  waa 
the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  the  world,  did  upon  one  occasion — ^being 
extremely  anxious  for  that  opportuni^^^-^recdve  MademoiseUe  Bur- 
goin,  an  admirable  actress,  at  Oarlton  House.  The  party  waa  small, 
aomewhat  odd,  but  very  agreeable ;  and  it  was  an  understood  <Mimjpact 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  that  while  a  French  lady  was  at  table- 
merely  an  actress  too— nothing  but  our  beautifiil  languase  ahould  be 
apoken;  of  course  no  other  tongue  waa  heard.  Wbni  MademoiBelle 
Buigoin  went  home  to  the  Adelphi,  a  street  which  she  waa  fond  to, 
ahe  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  Uie  Prince  Regent  ?  ^*  Oh !  he  was 
delightful^^most  charming.*'  *^  But  what,"  said  a  Lord  whose  name 
I  now  forget,  ^what  did  you  think  of  his  speaking  French-^was  it 
good  ?"   <*  What,"  said  the  actress,  ^  does  he  ever  speak  anything  elae  ?" 

This  is  a  proof  that  King  George  the  Fourth  must  have  been  a  much 
cleverer  man  in  the  tongues  than  many  of  those  who  were  his  constant 
associates,  for  I  declare  to  you,  I  met  the  other  day  with  one  of  hb 
eourtien,  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  conversed,  very  good-naturedly,  in  a 
tongue  which  I  did  not  the  least  comprehend,  until  at  last  I  said  to  him, 
"  Mi  Lor,  do  you  ever  apeak  French  ? "  He  stared  at  me  like  a 
sticken  pig;  so  I  aaid,  "  Does  your  Lordship  ever  speak  English?" 
which  I  to  him  said  in  proper  idiom,  in  hia  own  tongue.  "  To  be  sure 
I  do,*'  said  he, "  but  I  thought  you  liked  French  best ; "  by  the  which 
I  found  he  had  been  speaking  to  me  in  my  own  tongue,  as  he  fancied. 
Nothing  is  to  me  so  ridiculous  as  to  perceive  one  trying  to  make  com- 
prehend another  one  with  aome  tongue  oiF  which  he  ahall  not  be  per^ 
ceived  to  be  intelligent. 

I  have  been  to  a  strange  sight  here  which  they  call  a  ^*  musick-miting ;" 
it  waa  in  the  Abbey  Chupch  of  Wcetminater,    The  K]Dg>  the  Qora), 
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9bA  Mmeothef  highty  laepeetaUB  people ^rare  there:  loine  thomandg 
put  abQUt  in  fleets  to  heat  very  strange  sounds  of  great  crashes  from 
HandeL  Yoh  remember  a  prmt  of  him  which  your  uncle  had  with  a 
long  wig :  he  irte  himself  blind,  and  made  the  chorusesjwhich  we  heard, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  everybody  within  three  miles  heard  as  well.  I 
liked  it  for  one  hour,  then  I  grew  hungry,  and  then  I  went  to  sleep. 
Tilie  King  went  to  his  luncheon,  and  I  went  away.  I  cannot  make 
myself  oonceive  what  Hindd's  Water^piece  is,  but  it  is  something,  a 
▼ery  old  gentleman  with  a  pinching  nose  and  besides  told  me,  was  very 
beautiful,  I  could  not  hdp  to  go,  for  the  exhibition  was  not  fine,  and 
the  noise  iras  all  whisper  and  whirlwind  j  the  solos  were — ^I  try  to  make 
a  pun — ^  so  low"  nobody  could  hear  them,  and  the  choruses  was  so 
loud  and  craokuig,  that  I  could  not  bear  them  in  my  ear-drums« 

I  have  given  Miss  Martineau  a  letter  to  you«  Although  she  may  per* 
hapa  go  to  America  instead  of  France,  I  quite  know  that  you  will  not 
like  her  proposals.  She  itf  what  they  call  here  a  Malthusian^ — ^what  that 
is  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  derived  from  the  English  malt-house,  so 
that  she  is  a  saint  in  grain.  I  heard  at  a  place  one  night  Lord  Alvanley 
aay  that,  so  I  putted  him  down. .  She  is  very  ugly  lady,  and  will  not  have 
no  ladies  have  any  families.  They  had  a  good  joke  in  town  the  other 
day : — ^There  was  an  address  to  Parliament  got  up  in  a  place  called 
Kmgsinttm^ — ^because  the  King's  palace  at  that  end  of  the  town  stands 
there, — and  this  address  was  about  the  poors'-rates,  or  some  such  thin^ 
which  Miss  Martineau  todc  gieat  interest  in,  but  she  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  herself  to  get  up  without  consulting  the  Bishop  of  London. 
She  therefore  imparted  her  difficulty  to  Dr.  Blomfield,  who  helped  her 
ottt ;  and  wjietk  this  predous  thing  came  before  the  public,  it  was  called 
Miss  Martineau*s  first  child  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Thus,  you  see, 
the  jestibility  of  the  thing,  as  a  queez  upon  the  Malt-housian  faction, 
made  much  mirth  amongst  the  right-minded  part  of  the  population. 

They  have  odd  notions  here,  as  I  told  you  before  the  way  in  which 
they  reconcile  themselves  to  the  washings  of  elephants  and  the  flirtinga 
of  monkies  on  Sundays,  when,  I  verily  bdieve,  they  themselves  would 

flirt  from  week  to  week.    Marvellous ! And  now  there  ia 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  produced  A  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  prevent  dlgendemen  from  drinking  anything  but  water.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  to  be  sure,  that,  in  a  very  .free  country,  a  man  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  what  he  shall  like  with  his  own  mouth  and  his  own  money.  Oh, 
Henriette !  this  is  the  land  of  liberty ;  and  yet  Committees  of  Parlia* 
roent  meet  and  decide  what  a  man  may,  and  what  he  may  not  do,  to 
a  tenfold  d^ree  more  arbitrarily  than  even  our  own  dear  good  Louis 
Philippe  daie  do,  who  has,  entre  nauSy  done  more  tyrannical  acts  since 
he  has  been  in  the  chair  (ci-devant  throne)  which  he  has  usurped,  than 
any  of  his  discarded  relations  ever  attempted.  Oh !  how  I  envy  my 
monarch  the  cool  and  intrepid  impudence  which  c6uld  denounce  the 
baxricade^makers,  and  drive  them  to  desperation  and  death  three  years 
after  he  had  been  made  a  ]dn^  by  blood  and  barricades.  I  love  him  with 
all  xnv  heart,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  until  he  is  knocked  over,  t 
love  nim  the  more  as  I  think  he  is  safe ;  and  Palmerston's  valet,  I  am 
told,  is  still  favourable  to  his  schemes.  It  sounds  odd,  but,  Henriette^ 
you  know  somethmg  about  statesmen,  and  will  beh'eve  it, — I  am  told  that 
Ijoxi  Pabnersten^'fbe  dderly  man  with  the  whiskers  who  used  to  be 
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diflM«Jf1a«tt^thftt'pir«t^  with  the  nex  reirpmsb  (I  forgtet  her 

niiyi6,)Md  ifetirdy  governed  by  an  old  valet,— (these  ddcafly  people 
aIWa;6  cdnsole  thfemaelves  by  having  servants  oldef  than  themselves,)—^ 
w^  loves  otir  old  (ioodle,  and  who  completely  manages  Ctipidbn.  '         ' 

'itHieh  r  com'6  back  from  Scotland,  if  I  get  away  safe  froih  a  rovenbn^ 
Ifiidy  of  high  rank,  who  is  extremely  formidable,  I  shall,  I  think,  'cross 
cKi*ectly  froni  Dover  to  Calais;  but  at  present  so  much  is  offered  to  one 
iii'the  riorth,  that  it  is  impossible  to^  say  what  I  can  do.  My  object  you 
i^TiDti^,  80  no  jealousy.  I  completely  turn  these  muddy-headed  islanders 
iASide-out:  they  fieincy  they  are  "doing  the  thing,*'  and  making  the' 
aimable  to  the  foreigner.  God  bless  their  noses !  they  are  the  game  I 
want,  to  lay  o^en  tkeir  own  hollownesses  and  littlenesses.  If  I  dsre  fell 
ydu  all  the  intrigues,  and  plots,  and  counterplots  that  are  going  on,  I 
shbuld  astonish  you:  however,  you  can  see  them  when  printed,  for 
ift^Uil^  I  shoot  their  grouse,  drink  their  ginger-beer  champagne,  £irt  with 
their  daughters,  and  live  upon  their  sons,  I  still  keep  an  eye  toth6 
great  point,  and  continue  to  contribute  such  traits  of  character  and  facts 
iMl^^tive  of  their  manners  atid  customs  to  oUr  friend,  that  I  f^l  I 
alh  doing  tiiore  good  to  my  country  than  I  am  to  myself;  atid,  con* 
sideriDg  h6w  1  AioiyStedf  that  is  not  saying  a  little. 

Adieu,  dear  Henriette !  Remember  me  to  all  around  youi*^— not  for- 
gating  thfi  d^i^  bird ;  I  hope  he  has  got  over  his  moultmg  wdl.  HlV^hat 
thousands  of  recollections  that  word  excites  !  Light-blue  riband. 
Henriette !  adieu !  adieu !  adieu !  You  shall  hear  from  me  ^oh'  from 
the  Moors  amd  the  B)»ors.    Adieu! 


TOM   FANE   AND    I. 


"  CommoQ  as  Hgbt  is  love, 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever." — SheLLCT. 


Tom  Fane's  four  Canadian  ponies  were  whizzing  his  light  phaeton 
through  the  sand  at  a  rate  that  would  have  put  spirits  into  anything 
but  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress.  The  **  heaven-kissing"  pines* 
towered  on  every  side  like  the  thousand  and  one  columns  of  the  Cistern 
of  the  Palseologi  at  Constantinople ;  their  fiat  and  spreading  tops  shut- 
ting out  the  light  of  heaven  almost  as  effectually  as  the  world  of  Mus- 
sulmen,  mosques,  kiosks,  bazaars,  and  Giaours  sustained  on  those 
innumerable  capitals,  darkens  the  subterranean  wonder  of  StambouL 
An  American  pine  forest  is  as  like  a  temple,  and  a  sublime  one,  as  any 
dream  that  ever  entered  into  the  architectural  brain  of  the  slumbering 
Martin.  The  Yankee'  methodists,  in  their  camp-meetings,  have  but 
followed  an  irresistible  instinct  to  worship  God  in  the  religious  dimness 
of  these  interminable  aisles  of  the  wilderness. 

Tom  Fane  and  I  had  stoned  the  storks  together  in  the  palace  ofCrQe- 
SYU  nt  Sardis.  We  had  read  Anastaaius  on  a  mufti's  tomb  in  the  Nekirth 


tet^i^ ^xkypitL,,  .We  had  cooied  pur  hot  ;£Qfeliea0a.i^|?4  Ciursf d, t])i^ 
Gri)ekf,i^,^midouei.  Romaic  in  the  dim  tomb  of  .Agf^Qfimii^qf},^^^^)^^, 
We  liad  been  grptye  at  Paris,  and  merry  at  Romej.  an4  Wf^  W  l^^'J^i^ 
Y^th.  th/e,  ^utiea  of  the  Fani^  in  the  vaUey  of  Sweet  Wfit^r^  ^iPh^' 
sant  Ronnfieiia ;  and  in^fien,  after  partipg  in  Ffa^ce».  Jtie  had  velf^^ditp: 
England  and  his  regiment,  and  I  to  New  England  and  law^  wJ^idiii  u^vH^ 
ImficX  m  a  sqmme^s  trip  to  the  St.  Lawrence. but  Captain  ToimFaw  of 
the— ^ — r — ;th,  quartered  at  the  cliff-perched  and  doyghty  gan^aoi^  of^ 
Quebec,  and  ready  for  any  *'  lark''  that  would  vary  the  monqtony  pf 
duty! 

paving' enten  seven  mess  dinners,  driven  to  the  Falls  of  MontmoroDci^ 
and  paid  my  respects  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  hospitaUe  and  able. 
Governor  of  the  Canadas,  Quebec  had  no  longer  a  temptation,'and  pji^^yr. 
iDg  a  magnet,  of  which  more  anon,  I  announced  to  Fane  that  my  tnipa 
were  packed,  and  my  heart  sent  on  a  i^avant  courier^  to  Saratoga^ 

"  Js  she  pretty?"  said  Tom.  .     ' 

**  As  the  stairy-eyed  Circassian  we  gazed  at  through  ^he  grill  jii^  tbi} 
slave-market  at  Constantinople! "  (Heaven  and  my  mistress  forgive 
me  for  the  comparison ! — but  it  conveyed  more  to  Tom  fFane  than  <,a 
fo^o  of  more  respectful  similitudes.)  y 

*^  Have  you  any  objection  to  be  drawn  to  your  lady4oveby  four  calttle 
that  would  buy  the  soul  of  Osbaldiston  ?  " 

"  * Olgection !  *  quotha?'* 

The  next  morning  four  double-jointed  and  weU-giDomed  ponies  iwefm 
mimcbing  their  com  in  the  bow  of  a  steamer^  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
wo^dowg  posslUy  what,  in  thciiai^e  df  .St^5eJjkalus,  had  set  the  hills 
and'^dwoier^ying^t^  8«ll^'a  iW  ddwis  the^i^er.  The  hills  and 
churches  came  to  a  stand-still  with  tKe  steamer  opposite  Montreal,  and 
the  ponies  were  landed  and  put  to  their  mettle  for  some  twenty  miles, 
where  they  were  destined  to  "be -astonished  by-  a  similar  flying  pheno- 
menon in  the  mountains  girding  the  lengthening  waters  of  Lake  Champ- 
lain.  Landed  at  Ticonderoga,  a  few  miles'  trot  brought  them  to  Lake 
George  and  a  third  steamer,  and,  with  a  winding  passage  among  green 
islands  and  overhanging  precipices  loaded  like  a  harvest  waggon  with 
vegetation,  we  made  our  last  landing  on  the  edge .  of  the  pine-forest, 
where  our  story  opens. 

""  Well,  I  must  object,"  says  Tom,  setting  his  whip  in  the  socket  ^nd: 
edging  round  upon  his  driving-box, — "  I  must  object  to  this  republican 
gravity  of  yours.  I  should  take  it  for  melancholy,  did  I  not  know  it 
was  the  *  complexion*  of  your  never-smiling  countrymen." 

^  Spare  me,  Tom !  *  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see.'  Talk  to  your, 
ponies,  and  let  me  be  miserable  if  you  love  me." 

"  For  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  ?  Are  you  not  within  five 
hours  of  your  mistress  ?  Is  not  this  cursed  sand  your  natal  soil  ?  Do  not 

*  The  pine-boughs  sing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness  ?' 

and  in  the  years  that  we  have  dangled  about,  ^  here-andrthere-ians'  to- 
t^ether,  were  you  ever  before  grave,  sad,  or  sulky  ?  and  will  yo^  with- 
out a  precedent,  and  you  a  lawyer,  inflict  your  stupidity  upon  :|;n^  fbr 
the  &prt.time'in  this  waste  and  being-less  solitude?  Half  an  hour 
more'o^  the  dread  silence  of  this  forest,  and  it  will  n^t  need  the  )u)xn  of 
Astolpho  to  set  me  irremediably  mad  I" 
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**  If  employment  will  save  your  witi,  yod  may  met&t  a  aeBeme  for 
marrying  the  son  of  a  poor  gentienum  to  the  ward  of  a  rich  trader  ia 
rice  and  molasses." 

**  The  programme  of  our  approaching  campaign,  I  presume?*' 

"  Simply." 

••Is  the  lady  willing?" 

'^  I  would  fain  believe  so." 

•*  Is  Mr.  Popkins  unwilling?  " 

"  As  the  most  romantic  lover  could  desire." 

**  And  the  state  of  the  campaign  ?  " 

**  Why  thus.  Mr.  George  Washington  Jefferson  Frump,  whom  you 
have  irreverently  called  Mr.  Popkins,  is  sole  guardian  to  the  daughter  of 
a  dead  West  India  Planter,  of  whom  he  was  once  the  agent.  I  fell  in 
love  with  Kate  Lorimer  from  description,  when  she  was  at  school  with 
my  sister,  saw  her  by  favour  of  a  garden  wall,  and  after  the  usual 
vows-^ 

••  Too  romantic  for  a  Yankee,  by  half ! " 

•*  —Proposed  by  letter  to  Mr.  Frump.** 

**  Oh,  bathos !  " 

**  He  refused  me." 

*'  Because " 

•*  Imprimis,  I  was  not  myself  in  the  ^  Sugar  line,'  and  in  seeundiSf 
my  father  wore  gloves  and  '  did  nothing  for  a  living*,' — two  blots  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Frump,  which  all  the  waters  of  Niagara  would  never 
wash  from  my  escutcheon." 

*•  And  what  the  devil  hindered  you  from  running  off  with  her  ?  " 

*^  Fifty  shares  in  the  Manhattan  Insurance  Company,  a  gold  mine 
in  Florida,  heaven  knows  how  many  hogsheads  of  treacle,  and  a  million 
of  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri." 

••^Pluto's  flame-coloured  daughter'  defend  us!  what  a  living  £1 
Dorado ! " 

**  All  of  which  she  fbrfeits  if  she  marries  without  old  Frump's  eon'^ 
sent" 

^  I  see — I  see !  And  this  lo  and  her  Argus  are  now  drinking  the 
waters  at  Saratoga?  " 

**  Even  so." 

'^  ril  bet  you  my  four-in-hand  to  a  sonnet,  that  I  get  her  for  you 
before  the  season  is  over." 

"Money  and  all?" 

**  Mines,  molasses,  and  Missouri  acres ! " 

**  And  if  ^ou  do,  Tom,  I'll  give  you  a  team  of  Viiginian  bloods  that 
would  astonish  Ascot,  and  throw  you  into  the  bargain  a  forgiveness  for 
riding  over  me  with  yout  camel  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus." 

*'  Santa  Maria !  do  you  remember  that  spongy  foot  stepping  over  your 
frontispiece  ?  I  had  already  cast  my  eyes  up  to  Mont  Sypilus  to  choose 
a  clean  niche  for  you  out  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  longs  of  Lydia. 
I  thought  you  would  sleep  with  Alyattis,  Fred  I" 

We  dashed  on  through  dark  forest  and  open  clearing,  through  glens 
of  tangled  cedar  and  wild  vine,  over  log  bridges,  corduroy  marshes  and 
sand-hills,  till,  towards  evening,  a  soattering  shanty  or  two,  and  an 
occasional  sound  of  a  woodman's  axe,  betokened  oiir  vicinity  to  Saca-t 
toga*  A  turn  around  a  clump  of  tall  pines  brought  us  immediately  iato 
the  broad  street  of  the  village,  and  the  flaunting  shc^  the  mvgarmn. 
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tms^btly  h«t«b,  riddtad  ^tb  windows  like  hmiftyoomb^  tliA  Ibhion* 
mbl«i  idlevB  out  ^  theur  croniiig  kiiiige  to  the  watan,  tho  indolent 
smoken  on  the  colonnades,  and  Uie  dusty  and  loaded  coaches  driving 
from  door  to  door  in  seaich  of  lodgings,  fonned  the  usual  evening  picturu 
of  the  Bath  of  America. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  Tom's  plan  that  my  arrival  at  Saratoga  should 
not  be  known,  he  pulled  up  at  a  small  tavern  at  the  entrance  of  the 
street,  and  dropping  me  and  my  baggage,  drove  on  to  Congress  Hall, 
with  my  best  prayers,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  my  sister,  whom 
I  had  left  on  her  way  to  the  Springs  with  a  party  at  my  departure  for 
Montreal.  Unwilling  to  remain  in  such  a  tantalising  vicinity,  I  hired 
a  chaise  the  next  morning,  and  despatehing  a  noto  to  Tom,  drove  to  seek 
a  wtreat  at  Barhydt's — a  spot  that  cannot  well  be  described  in  the  tail 
of  a  paragraph. 

Herr  Barfaydt  is  an  old  Dutoh  settler,  who,  till  the  mineral  springs  of 
Saratoga  were  discovered  some  five  utiles  from  his  door,  was  buried  in  the 
dgpth  of  a  forest  solitude,  unknown  to  all  but  the  prowling  Indian. 
The  sky  is  supported  above  him  (or  looks  to  be)  by  a  wikUimess  of 
straight,  columnar  pine-shafts,  gigantic  in  girth,  and  with  no  foliage 
except  at  the  top,  where  they  bianoh  out  like  roxmd  tables  spread  for 
a  banquet  in  the  clouds.  A  small  ear-shaped  lake,  sunk  as  deep  into 
the  earth  as  the  fiis  shoot  above  it,  black  as  Erebus  in  the  dim  shadow 
of  ito  hflly  shore  and  the  obstructed  light  of  the  trees  that  nearly  meet 
over  it,  and  clear  and  unbroken  as  a  mirror,  save  the  pearl-spots  of  the*< 
thousand  lotuses  holding  up  their  cups  to  the  blue  eye  of  heaven  that 
peers  through  the  leafy  vault,  sleeps  beneath  his  window ;  and,  around 
him  in  the  forest  Ues,  still  unbroken,  the  elastic  and  brown  carpet  of 
the  faded  pine  tassels,  deposited  in  yearly  layers  since  the  continent 
rose  from  the  flood,  and  rotted  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  to  a  rich  mould 
that  would  fatten  the  Symplegades  to  a  flower-garden*  With  his  black 
tarn  well  stocked  with  trout,  his  bit  of  a  farm  in  the  clearing  near  by, 
and  an  old  Dutch  biUe,  Herr  Barhydt  lived  a  life  of  Dutoh  musing, 
talked  Dutch  to  his  geese  and  chickens,  sung  Dutch  psalm^  to  the 
echoes  of  the  mighty  forest,  and,  except  on  his  far-between  visits  to 
Albany,  which  grew  rarer  and  rarer  as  the  old  Dutoh  inhabitanto 
dropped  faster  away,  saw  never  a  white  human  face  from  one  maple- 
bloasoming  to  another. 

A  roving  mineralogist  tasted  the  waters  of  Saratoga,  and,  like  the 
work  of  a  lath-and-plaster  Aladdin,  up  sprung  a  thriving  village  around 
the  fountain's  lip,  and  hotds,  tin  tumblers  and  apothecaries  multiplied 
in  the  usual  proportion  to  each  other,  but  out  of  all  precedent  with 
every  thing  else  for  rapidity.  Libraries,  newspapers,  churches,  livery- 
stables,  and  lawyers,  followed  in  th^r  train,  and  it  was  soon  established| 
from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to  the  Savannahs  of  Alabama,  that  no 
person  of  fashionable  tastes  or  broken  constitution  could  exist  through 
the  months  of  Jidy  and  August  without  a  visit  to  the  chalybeate  isjirings 
and  populous  village  of  Saratoga.  It  contained  seven  thousand  inha- 
bitants before  Herr  Barhydt,  tiving  in  his  wooded  seclusion  only  five 
miles  oSy  became  aware  of  its  existence.  A  pair  of  lovers,  philandering 
about  the  forest  on  horseback,  popped  in  upon  him  one  June  morning, 
aoid  thcneelbrih  Uiere  was  no  rest  for  the  soul  of  the  Dutchman.  Every 
body  rode  down  to  eat  his  trout  and  make  love  in  the  dark  shsdes  of 
hn  mtHKtA  la^on/aiid  at  last>  in  selfde&nee,  he  added  a  lOom  or  twa 
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to  hk  diaaty,  endoied  his  cablMge-gaiden,  and  piit  *  jlrice  upon  his 
tBoat-dinnen.  Hie  traveller  aow-^a-^ys  who  haa  notdined  at  Barhydt's 
with  his  own  champagne  cold  from  the  tam^  and  the  white-headed  old 
aettler  *^  gaigling  "  Dutch  ahout  the  houae,  in  hia  manifold  vocation  of 
cook,  ostler,  and  waiter,  may  as  well  not  have  aeeu  Niagara. 

Installed  in.  the  hack-chamber  of  the  old  man's  last  addition  to  his 
houae,  with  Barry  Comwall*and  £lia  (old  fellow-travellers  of  mine),  a 
Xttde  chair,  a  ruder,  but  dean  bed,  and  a  troop  of  thoughts  so  perpetually 
from  home,  that  it  mattered  very  little  what  waa  the  complexion  of  any- 
thingabout  me,  I  waited  Tom's  operations  with  a  lover's  usual  patience. 
Barhydt's  visiters  seldom  aiiived  before  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  the 
long, .  soft  mornings,  quiet  aa  ft  shadowy  Elysium  on  the  rim  of  that 
ebon  lake,  were  as  solitary  as  a  mdancholy  man  could  desire.  Didst 
thou  but  know,  oh  I  gentle  Barry  Cornwall,  how  gratefully  thou  hast 
been  read  and  mused  upon  in  those  dim  and  whispering  aisles  of  the 
forest,  three  thousand  and  more  milea  from  thy  8mo%  whereabout, 
methinks  it  would  warm  up  the  flush  of  pleasure  around  thine  qrdids, 
though  the.  *'  golden-tressed  Adelaide"  were  waiting  her  good-night 
kisses  at  thy  knee! 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  On  the*  second  evening  of  my  seclusion, 
I  made  bdd  to  borrow  old  Barhydt's  superannuated  roadster,'and  getting 
up  the  steam  with  infinite  difficulty  in  his  ridcety  engine,  higgled  away 
with  a  pace  to  which  I  could  not  venture  to  affix  a  name,  to  the  gay 
Acenes  of  Saratoga. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  dismounted  at  the  stable  in  Congress  Hall, 
and,  giving  der  Teufeiy  as  the  old  man  ambitiously  styled  his  steed,  to 
the.  hands  of  the  ostler,  stole  round  through  the  garden  to  the  eastern 
colonnade. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  describe  ^*  Congress  Hall."  Some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  white  gentlemen  and  ladies  consider  that  wooden  and 
windowed  Babylon  as  tibe  proper  Palace  of  Delight — a  sojourn  to  be 
sighed  for,  and  sacrificed  for,  and  economised  for^the  birth-place  of 
Love,  the  haunt  of  Hymen,  the  arena  of  faahion — a  place  without  which 
a  new  lease  of  life  were  valueless — ^for  which,  if  the  conjuring  cap  of 
King  Emcus; itself  could  not  furnish  a  season  ticket,  it  might  lie  on  a 
lady's  toilet  as  unnoticed  as  a  bride's  night-cap  a  twelvemonth  after 
marriage.  I  say  to  mysdf,  sometimes,  as  I  pass  the  window  of  White's, 
and  see  a  world-sick  nobleman  with  the  curl  of  satiety  and  disgust  on 
his  lip,  wondering  how  the  next  hour  will  come  to  its  death,  *'  If  you 
but  knew,  my  Lord,  what  a  campaign  of  pleasure  you  are  losing  in 
America — ^what  belles  than  the  blue-bell  slighter  and  fairer — ^what 
hearts  than  the  dew-drops  fresher  and  clearer,  are  living  their  pretty 
hour,  like  gema  undived  for  in  the  ocean — ^what  loads  of  foliage — what 
Titans  of  trees— -what  glorious  wildernesses  of  rocks  and  waters,  are 
lavishing  their  splendours  on  the  clouds  that  sail  over  them,  and  all 
within  the  magic  cirde  of  which  Congress  Hall  is  the  centre,  and  which 
a  circling  dove  would  measure  to  get  an  i^petite  for  his  breakfast — ^if 
you  but  knew  this,  n^y  Lord,  as  I  know  it,  you  would  not  be  gazing  so 
vacimtly  on  the  steps  of  Crockford's,  nor  consider '  the  greybeard '  such 
a  laggard  in  his  hours !" 

.Congress  Hall  isia  woodQi  building,  of  whidi  the  size  and  capadty 
could  ne^r  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  built  on  a  sl^gh^  devation, 
jual i^ovetbe al^ongly imprqpoMed  apopg whose  name  it  tears,  with 
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litUe  attempt  at  archit^taTe,  save  a  vpacioua  and  vine-coviered  colonnade, 
seeing  88  a  promenade  on  either  side,  and  two  MringB,  the  extremitiea 
of  which  are  lost  in'  the  distance*  A  relic  or  two  of  die  still-astonished 
forest  towers  ahove  the  chimneys,  in  the  shape  of  a  melancholy  group  of 
firs;  and,  five  mlhates  walk  from  the  door,  the  dim  old  wilderness 
stands  looking  down  on  the  village  in  its  primeval  grandeur,  like  the 
•pirits  of  the  wronged  Indians,  whose  tracks  are  scarce  vanished  from 
the  sand.  In  the  strength  of  the  summer  solstice,  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  people  dine  together  at  Congress  Hall/ and,  after  absorh- 
ing  as  many  bottles  of  the-  best  wines  of  Uie  world,  a  sunset  promenade 
l^ays  the -valve  to  the  sentiment  thus  generated,  and,  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
the  pTowd  separates  to  dress  for  the  nightly  ball.  There'  are  several 
oth6f  hotels  in  the  village,  equally  crowded  and  equally  spacions,  and 
the  ball  is  given  altematdy  at  each.  Congress  Hall  is  the  *^  crack" 
place,  however,  and  I  expect  that  Mr.  Westcott,  the  obliging  proprietor, 
will  give  me  the  preference  of  rooms,  on  my  next  annual  visit,  for  this 
just  «nd  honourable  mention. 

The  diiiner*tables  were  piled  into  an  orchestra,  and  draped  with  green 
baize  and  green  wreaths,  the  floor  of  the  immense  hall  was  chalked  with 
American  lags  and  the  initials  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  band  were  pla3ring  a  waltz  in  a  style  that  made  the  candles  quiver, 
and  the  pines  tremble  audibly  in  their  tassels.  The  ball-room  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  colonnade  upon  the  garden  side  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  a  row  of  grinning  black  fellows  edging  the  cluster  of 
hefids^at  every  window,  and  keeping  time  with  their  hands  and  feet  in 
the  inesistible  sympathy  of  their  music-loving  natures.  Drawing  my 
hat  over  my  eyes,  I  stood  at  the  least-thronged  window,  and  conceding 
my  face  in  the  curtain,  waited  impatiently  for  the  appearance  of  the 
danceni. 

The  bevy  in  the  drawing-room  was  sufficiently  strong  at  last,  and  the 
lady  patronesses,  handed  in  by  a  state  Governor  or  two,  and  here  and 
there  a  Member  of  Congress,  achieved  the  entree  with  their  usual  intre- 
pidity. Followed  beaux,  and  followed  belles.  Suck  belles !  Slight, 
delicate,  firagile-looking  creatures,  elegant  as  Retzch's  angels,  warm- 
eyed  as  Mahomedan  houris,  yet  timid  as  the  antelope  whose  hazel  cHrbs 
they  eclipse,  limbed  like  nothing  earthly  except  an  American  woman — 
I  would  rather  not  go  on !  When  I  speak  of  the  beauty  of  my  country- 
women my  heart  swells.  I  do  believe  the  new  world  has  a  newer 
mould  for  its  mothers  and  daughters.  I  tlwnk  I  am  not  prejudiced.  I 
have  been  years  [away.  I  have  sighed  in  France;  I  have  loved  in 
Italy ;  I  have  bargained  for  Circassians  in  an  Eastern  bezestein,  and  I 
have  lounged  at  Howell  and  James's  on  a  sunny  day  in  the  season ;  and 
my  eye  is  trained  and  my  perceptions  quickened — ^but  I  do  think 
(honour  bright !  and  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  forgiving  me)  that  there 
is  no  such  beautiful  work  of  God  under  the  arch  of  the  sky  as  an  Ame- 
rican girl  in  her  beUe-hood. 

Enter  Tom  Fane  in  a  Stultz  coat  and  Sparding  tights,  looking  as  a 
man  who  bad  been  the  mirror  of  Bond-street  might  be  supposed  to 
look,  a  thousand  leagues  from  his  club-house.  She  leaned  on  his  arm. 
I  had  never  seen  her  half  so  lovely.  Fresh  and  calm  from  the  seclu- 
iioa  of  her'chamber,  her  transparent  cheek  was  just  tinged  with  the 
first  mduatmffiblood  from  the' excitement  of  lights  and  music.  Her 
BptwcwdightfyipsrtDd,  her  fine-Iintd  eyebrows  ^ere  avched  with  a 
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girikh  lUTprife,  Md  ber  ungloved  mm  ley  csreleady  and  ecmfidiDgly 
within  his,  ai  white,  round,  and  slender  at  if  Canova  had  wrought  it  in 
Paiian  for  hit  Psyche.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  beauty  of  northern 
blood  nurtured  in  a  southern  clime,  the  cold  fiBumess  of  her  race  waimed 
up  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  some  golden  sunset,  and  her  deep  bine 
eye  darkened  and  filled  with  m  firs  as  unnaturally  ^resplendent  as  the 
fusion  of  crysoprase  into  a  diamond — and  if  you  have  never  known  the 
coiresponding  contrast  in  the  character,  the  intelligenoa  and  constancy 
of  the  north  kindling  with  the  enthusiasm  and  impulse,  the  passionate^ 
ness  and  the  abaindon  of  a  more  burning  latitude,  you  have  seen 
nothing,  let  me  insinuate,  though  you  **  have  been  i*  the  Indies  twioe," 
that  covdd  give  you  an  idea  of  Kate  Loiimer. 

She  waltzed,  and  then  Tom  danced  with  my  sister,  and  then,  wsigii^ 
ing  her  to  another  partner,  he  o£hred  his  arm  again  to  Miss  Lorimer, 
and  left  the  ball-room  with  several  other  couples  for  a  turn  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  colonnade.  I  was  not  jealous,  but  I  felt  unpleasantly  at  his 
returning  to  her  so  immediately.  He  was  the  handsomest  man,  out  of 
all  comparison,  in  the  room,  and  he  had  dimmed  my  star  too  often  in 
our  rambles  in  Europe  and  Asia,  not  to  suggest  a  thought,  at  least,  that 
the  same  pleasant  eclipse  mivht  occur  in  our  American  astronomy^  I 
stepped  off  the  colonnade,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  garden. 

Those  **  children  of  eternity,"  as  Walter  Savage  Laador  poetically 
calls  *^  the  breezes,'*  performed  their  soothing  ministry  upon  my 
temples,  and  I  replaced  Tom  in  my  confidence  with  an  nerotc  effort, 
and  turned  back.  A  swing  hung  between  two  gigantic  pines,  just 
under  the  balustrade,  and  ffinging  myself  into  the  cushioned  aeat,  I 
abandoned  myself  to  the  mumga  natural  to  a  person  **  in  my  situa- 
tion.'* The  sentimentalizing,  promenaders  lounged  backwards  and  for- 
wards above  me,  and  not  hearing  Tom's  drawl  among  them,  I  pre- 
sumed he  had  returned  to  the  ball*itxmi.  A  lady  and  gentleman,  walk- 
ing in  silence,  stopped  presently,  and  leaned  upon  the  railing  opposite 
the  swing.  They  stood  a  moment,  looking  into  the  dim  shadow  of  the 
pine*grove,  and  dien  a  voiee,  that  I  knew  better  than  my  own,  remarked 
in  a  low  and  silvery  tone  upon  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

She  was  not  answered,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  resuming  a 
conversation  that  had  been  interrupted,  she  turned  verv  earaestiy  to 
her  companion,  and  asked,  **  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure^  that  you  eould 
venture  to  marry  without  a  fortune  ?" 

^  Quite,  dear  Miss  Lorimer  I'' 

I  started  from  the  swing,  but  before  the  words  of  eiecratioe  that 
mshed  choking  from  my  heart  could  struggle  to  my  lips,  they  had 
unified  whh  the  crowd  and  vanished. 

I  strode  down  the  garden-walk  in  a  frenzy  of  passion.  Should  I 
call  him  immediately  to  account  F  Should  I  rash  into  the  ball-room 
and  accuse  him  of  his  treachery  to  her  faoe?  Should  I  drown  myself 
in  old  Barhydt's  tarn,  or  join  an  Indian  tribe  and  mske  war  upon  the 
whites  P — or  should  I — could  I — ^be  magnanimou»^and  write  him  a  note 
immediatelv,  offering  to  be  his  groomsman  at  the  wedding  P 

I  stepped  into  the  punch*room,  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
indited  the  following  note  :— 

**  Jhut%  TVM«,*-*If  your  appveaddiiif^  nuptialB  are  to  be  sufficiently 
public  to  admit  of  a  groomsman,  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  of 
i^ndt  by  selecting  me  tor  that  office.    Yours  ever  truly,— Frbd." 


Ht^^ilMpatditdlf  il  to  hi*  foom,  2  im  lo  tte  fiMktWmmA  der 
Tev^U^  who  hkd  gatheied  up  his  kp  ia  ibe  «braw  iiMrtiie  a^^t,  flogged 
lum  tei<mfily  out  of  the  tillage,  and  gmng  him  Ae  nie  w  he  entered  the 
faest;»  enjoyed  the  Boeoevj  in  d^  humour  <rf  smd  old  Hiexonymo  in  the 
^^onish  traB;edy  i^^^  the  modn  daik,  the  otara  extinct^  the  winds  .hlow-^ 
iiig,  the  owk  iltfiddag,  the  toeds  onMikmg,  the  imnutes  jarringy  and  the 
dodc  Btifidng  twelve  1 " 

Eaily  the  maX  day  Tofli^a  ^  tiger  *'  dismounted  at  Barhydt's  door 
with  an  answer  to  my  aote  as  follows :— « 

'^  Dkar  FssBr-The  devil  must  have  informed  you  of  a  secret  I  sup- 
posed safe  from  all  the  woiid.  Be  assured  i  should  have  chosen  no  one 
but  yourself  to  support  me  <m  the  oocasion,  and  however  you  have  dis« 
cototd  my  design  upon  your  treasure,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
generous  consent.  I  expected  no  less  from  your  noble  nature*  Yours 
devotedly,*— Tom. 

**  P.S.**-«I  shall  endeavour  to  be  at  Barhydt's,  with  materials  for  the 
fifth  act  id  our  comedy^  to-morrow  morning.'' 

*^  Comedy ! "  call  you  this,  Mr.  Fane !  I  felt  my  heart  turn  black  as 
I  threw  down  the  letter.  After  a  thousand  plans  of  revenge  formed  and 
abandoned,  borrowing  old  Barhydt's  rifles,  loading  them  deliberately, 
and  discharging  them  again  into  the  air,  I  flung  myself  exhausted  on  the 
bed,  and  reasoned  myself  back  to  my  magnanimity*  I  wmld  be  his 
groomsman! 

It  was  a  morning  like  the  burst  of  a  millennium  on  the  world.  I  felt 
as  if  I  should  never  fofgive  the  birds  for  their  mocking  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  wild  heron  swung  up  flt>m  the  reeds,  the  lotuses  shook  out  their 
dew  into  the  lidce  as  the  breeze  stirred  them,  and  the  senseless  old 
Dutchman  sat  fishing  in  his  canoe,  singing  one  of  his  unintelligible 
psalms  to  a  quick  measure  that  half  maddened  me.  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  yielding  floor  of  i^ne-tassels  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  with 
the  wretched  school  philosophy,  *^  Si  grandt  est,  brevis  est**  endeavoured 
to  put  down  the  tempest  of  my  feelings. 

A  carriage  rattled  over  tiie  little  bridge,  mounted  the  ascent  rapidly, 
and  brought  up  at  Barhydt's  door. 

♦*  Fred !  "  shouted  Tom,  «*  Fred! " 

I  gulped  down  a  chokiag  sensation  in  my  throat,  and  rushed  up  the 
bank  to  him.    A  stranger  was  dismounting  from  his  horse. 

**  Quick ! "  sud  Tom,  shaking  my  hand  hurriedly,  *^  thei«  is  no  time 
to  lose.  Out  with  your  inkhorn,  Mr.  Poppletree,  and  have  your  papers 
signed  while  I  tie  up  my  ponies." 

''  What  is  this,  Sir?"  ^d  I,  starting  back  as  the  stranger  deliberately 
presented  me  with  a  paper,  in  whieh  my  own  name  was  written  in  con- 
spicuous letters. 

The  magistrate  gased  at  me  with  a  look  of  astonishment  *^  A  con- 
tract of  marriage,  I  think,  between  Mr.  Frederick '  '  and  Miss 
Katherine  Lorimer,  spinstd:.  Are  you  the  gentleman  named  in  that 
instrument.  Sir?" 

At  this  moment  -my  sister ^  leading  the  blushing  giil  by  the  hand, 
came  and  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  drawing  her  within  my 
reach,  ran  off  and  left  us  together. 

There  are  some  pure  moments  in  tUs  life  that  d^seiii^tion  would  only 
profane* 
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<  We  were  manied  by  the  village  magktrate  in  that  magnifioent  aanc- 
tuary  of  tbe  forest,  old  Barhydt  and  his  lotuses  the  only  indifferent 
witnesses  of  vows  as  pa8sioniKkM'i0i«iil  tMfifbfed  upon  human  lips. 

I  had  scarce  pressed  her  to  my  heart  and  dashed  the  tears  jfxom  my 
eyes,  wbiai£an«^  wlidihadiiiDkBd  latfm^ttottiyvfllMf.liiati^iit  (tft  bride 
during  the  ceremony,  left  her  suddenly,  and  thrusting  a  roU  of  parch- 
ment into  my  pocket,  ran  off  to  biriiig  up  his  ponies*  I  was  on  the  way 
to  Saratoga,  a  married  mf^^jrip^iWi^KWCt^^ft  t^Beat  beside  me^  before 
I  had  recovered  from  my  astonishment. 

.    **  FrAyl?.<MUkiJ^Ktki^^9kdmnabtwdqApdi^  youcan 

find  breath  in  your  ecstaeici^  hiiw>didijroiifiBd)olib^>tlMyt^yiur  sister  had 
done  me  the  honQiirjjOi  aocept/Ahft  offisp  a€fliif  Itond.^iiir'  mi  ^f 

The  resounding  wood»,.ru9g(4WiA;fJ»i»;^WllMotf^  Jio^  at  the  ex- 
planation. ,        .  .     . 

"And  pray,"  said  r,Hiiny  tufti,,**if  Ufa  toot  sin  i!fl^eirtli«il  question, 
and  you  can  find  a  S][mi^  'b!reath  ih  ybur  iecsttfckfs,  d^  Wnat  magic  did 
you  persuade  old  FrumpI  to  trust  Ms  Waitt  and  heir  titl6-^deeds  to  your 
trcacheious  keeping?*'      '  '      '''•■''    '  '   '*^      ' 

"  It  is  a  long  story;  my  deay  Fnid,^aWd  I'^ll  f^fcft  i^«r^particularB 
when  you  pay  me  the  ^  Vilrginia  bloods'*  -^ydu-wot  df.  -  ''Suffice  it  for  the 
present,  that  Mr.  Frump  ,)>eUev/BsW(r,l9i^,^  ^9^J^^h  Phipps, 
Esq.,  sleeping,  pi^rtner  of  a  ba^k^ngrholwj  at  Xiverpofl)^  !^  be  the  ac- 
cepted suitor  of  his  fair  ward.  In  ni^.  extreme  jdeliglii  ft  ^9^ing  her  in 
so  fair  a  way  to  marry  into  a  bank,  He  generously  mieSie  her  ar.present  of 
her  own  fortune,  signed  over  his  right  to 'control  it  by  a  document  in 
your  possession,  and  will  undei|;o  -aa. agreeable  a  surprise  in  about  five 
minutes  as  the  greatest  lover  of  excitement  could  desire." 

The  ponies  dashed  on.  The  vaBdyaBccflaa  by  the  Pavilion  Spring  was 
surmounted,  and  in  another  minute  we  w^re  at  the  jjioor  of  Congress 
Hall.  The  last  stragglers  from  th^  btesikfa^t-table  Were  lounging  down  the 
colonnade,  and  old  Frpnp.8j^t»7efM^Uj9i£f^8if^eivs]^^w  portico. 

"  Aha !  Mr.  Phipps*'^  s^ l^ej^/^.Xpm.drf^y^.fip^  " bj4*  »oon,  eh? 
Why,  I  thought  you^  ^4  Kitty  WQV|ld  ^.  billing  it  tiU  ^i^^WJ^me !" 

**  Sir ! "  said  Tom,  vegy  gi;avei^  ^'*  joji  nave,  tbe ;honour,<?i  addressing 
Captain  Thomas  Fane,  o^  his  Majesty^s  — th  Fusileers,  and  whenever 
you  have  a  momenta  iekuve^  I  sliall  be  ^happy  <tO' wibsiitito  y^ur  perusal 
a  certificate  of  the  marriageof  MisaKatheifae  iLorini<r-to*the  gentleman 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  present, to iyou..   MmFrqmfi,  Mr.  ^«-*<-^« — ! " 

At  the  mention  of  my<  name,  the*  Mo^d  in  Mr.  O^ruttp's'juddy  coun- 
tenance turned  suddenly  to  the  colour  of  the  Tiber.  .  Po^tra  alone  can 
express  the  feeling  pictured  in  Ms  countenance ;—  .   ,^ 

•«  If  every  atom  of  a  dead  roaa's  flesh 
l^hould  creep  each  one  with  a  particular1lfe» , ' 
Yet  all  as  col^  as  ever — *lwa«  jbst  «c. 
Or  had  it  driszled  heedlei-pbints  «f  iVont,  - '     '  ^ 
Upon  a  fevtriili  head  madeiiuddetilgp  ^httld*'-^ '-  > '  ^ 

George  Washington  Jefferson  Frump,  Esq.,  left  Congress  Hall  the 
same  evening,  and  has  since  ungraciously  reAised  an  invitation  to  Cap- 
tain Fane's  wedding — possibly  from  his  having  neglected  to  invite  bun 
on  a  similar  occasion  at  Saratoga.  This  last,  however,  I  am  free  to  say, 
is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  my  own* 

Slingsbt. 
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ff')'»r't[  "^'^    f''"  K  1^7:*  "■■'f  (.f.f.  .   !      •'■  :^"     •. -H    *'►  .r    .'  •    .(i'-'^      .    ;  \  •,  u'f 

»  * 

rih^  irov  briU(nncSe|R]iit>ofrtiiq'flp1aBre  !i  wfaotewfttcMii'e bright 
hfiif  I'^T'^i-' iKlsldndQed^kteiidrhsft^iinlhe  skm 

When  sin^  baeH  wea^  stah  ai/  wait  on  night, 
2^  vh  tf>  !:Iillioafely'a<rrdiliMs4  tnarkthfeerise. 

ijfo/  ,r«  pf)?ff.u;^ffn)wpour.e4<>^ftep!^o«Hsc»n€^,.  <   i  . 

Nor  ask  a  gaudier  light,  a  bolder  sound; 
,.trjr'  .  ;.f|Wa5i,  when i»eri4ia»$Ufl^thWgloinr  shed, 
<^.u  r.  i       .  JflBQet  fkC  milder  beaii|.;i  ie(r /^tf  I  ibourrt  I 

•""'[^^^j       ffo%e^fld  maid!  in  sjhvp  cabin  bred,  .  \. 

t    ••     ''    If  thence  to  cotirtly  crowds,  and  splendour  to?ne, 
Amidst  the  blaze  will  oft  invoKe,  with  tears. 
'Tpe  calpi  simpbcity  of  earlier  y^ars.      -  ,     .     .    . 


I 


"    ..'.  ,f    '  '     .-  :.i'.  ■'.•; 


:.f{)  r  ' . i  V.         Wnttm.o^,  Gfn^a^^in  Nofoember,  1822.  , 

0  .  • ,  , .  -5(^^  ^j^^  m^rfcliatit,  ^hom'  a  froward  ftite'  . . 

'^\:       '   '  Ix)ng;'y^an4}' divotti^s  ftcip  his  tiatire  land, 
'^'/'Mayche^lytpceMageUari'sice-^^  , 

rjry-  ■>  /r  im:   q^  patient  travferse  Barca's  burning  sand  ;— 

fr  .'Ti  v|  lifFeitHope^whane^^r  his  ventlrouai  spirit  faints, 
r<  n  f r-    ; ,  •   .    Sheds.  herTich  oolouirB  ofer  th^  pre^ant  bourne, 

'     And  in  the  i^'pcrispebtive  gaily  paints 
r f f r .-»  / P -^  •  tA ^^iNTte  q/"  /W7tf«  to  grefet  His  fond  retin*n«  ^ 

'''iutahl  f6r  Aer  wjiose  Ijpme  lies  fallen  low— 
Whose  socialities  wit()i  life  are  rent  in  twaiu;--- 
Nor  kin— -iidt  fri^hd—'a  hermii  in  her  woe— 

Wfeat  charm  jix^that  faint  wanderer's  heart  sustain  ? 
£*en  Hope qo,mof;«.the,raii;kbowdaresillune,  > 
But  v^  h«t  btfirni  and.  nuscs^  oler  a  iomif  /  •' 

'j'O  '-^  'r'-i'ii'tviH  tf;.  r*fi»'i   /»'"'<   '>r  1-^2^1'    •   •  ■-       ■     ■     . 
iMffl  *»'«    III  "I  h  W  y -j^.-ii  ;jn''/a    s  I.'    ir.  i:    •..-••   .        '       .',    • 
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LOS   PUELCHES ; ,  OR,  THE  PAMPA  INDIANS. 

"  Trbrb  is  Bometliiiigy"  says  ^ashingtOB  Irving,  *^  in  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  North  American  Indian,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
scenery  over  which  he  is  accustomed  to  range,  its  vast  lakes,  boundless 
forests,  majestic  rivers,  and  trackless  plains,  that  is  to  my  mind  won- 
derfully striking  and  sublime.^*  I  know  not  if  the  observation  of  the 
elegant  waiter  I  have  just  quoted  does  not  still  more  forcR)ly  apply  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, many  of  whose  tribes  have  to  this  day  maintained  that  proud 
independence,  the  main  pillar  of  savage  virtue,  and  whose  lofty  spirits 
have  never  yet  been  humiliated  and  debased  by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  or 
corrupted  by  the  withering  breath  of  civUixation.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  the  man  of  savage  life  presents  to  the  philosopher  so  inte- 
resting a  field  for  study  and  research,  it  is  really  singular  how  few  and 
barren  are  the  facta  we  are  in  possession  of  concerning  him.  The  early 
conquerors  of  America^  and  even  the  missionariesi  have  nover  given  us 
a  true  and  faithfUl  description  of  these  [people ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
magnifying  their  own  exploits,  have  grossly  exaggerated  the  number  of 
Indian  nations,  and  disfigured  their  character  by  ridiculous  stories  of 
barbarism  and  cannibalism,  which,  even  to  this  day,  are  accredited  by 
the  ignorant  vulgar.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  the  territory  at  pre- 
sent constituting  a  part  of  the  Argentine  republic,  that  of  the  Cisplatina 
republic,  or  the  Banda  Orientsd,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Dictator  Francia,  were  inhabited  by  the  following 
nations : — ^The  Chamas,  Yaros,  Bohanes,  Chanos,  Minumes,  and  the 
Pampas.  Although  the  most  perfect  physical  resemblance,  existed  be- 
tween all  these  thbes,  they  were  strongly  contradistinguished  both  iu 
maimers  and  language.  The  Pampas — the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
and  who  have  cost  the  Spaniards  more  blood  than  all  the  armies  of 
the  Peruvian  Incas,  or  those  of  the  Mexican  Montezuma-^led  a  wan- 
dering life  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-ninth  degrees  of  latitude  ; 
they  were  first  known  by  the  name  of  Querandis  or  Puelches,  because 
every  division  pf  the  nation  has  its  own  distinctive  appellation,  and 
which  in  consequence  led  to  th«  erroneous  supposition  that  they  were  so 
many  distinct  tribes.  This  nation  opposed  the  invaders  with  such  obsti- 
nate pertinacity,  that,  after  experiencing  a  considerable  loss,  they  obliged 
them  to  abandon  their  newly-founded  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  the  position,  the  Spaniards  came  a 
second  time,  and  being  strong  in  cavalry,  at  that  period  an  arm  as  terrible 
to  the  Indians  as  they  have  since  made  it  to  their  Spanish  oppressors, 
the  Pampas  were  unable  to  resist,  and  retired  to  the  territory  they  have 
since  inhabited,  where  they  exist  by  hunting  the  yatoo,  the  hare, 
and  the  ostrich,  which  on  these  boundless  plains  are  found  in  great 
abundance*.    But  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 

*  Before  the  revolntion,  it  was  oompiited  tliat  there  eodsted  in  the  pnovinoe  of 
Buenos  Ayres  twelve  million  even)  Mid  three  to  four  million  horses,  without 
oomprising  the  innumerable  herds  of  Tdld  cattle  without  proprietors.    At  that 

Siriod,  and  even  at  tiie  present  day,  an  ox  was  frequently  killed  for  its  tosgne  and 
de^  and  the  caram  loft  for  the  ndtoresof  thspliiiiis. 


'  liOi  Puelch^  ;  otiihe  Pamjf^  Inikmi.  <79 

dw  wMi  YkdftKA  had  multiplied  to  soeli  ill  Mtonishuig  degiie,  that  the 
Pampas  be^^  to  i^atcl^  thexix ;  atid  their  fieah^helng  foiuii^  palatable,  has 
■mce  consnltUi^  thmr  ordiDai^  ibocK  The  iSpaniaraB,  on  the  other 
hand)  deriving  an  immei^  eomn^c&from  the  mdes  and  tallow  o^  these 
wild  animals,  soon  thiniwthe  nu|herou8  hfids  that  extended  bnthe 
west  to  the  CordUleVa,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Very  confines  of  Pata- 
gonia. Thus  the  Piu^fJiAS,  deprived  of  their  ordinary  means  of  subsist- 
ence, began  to  ttakt  incursions  into  the  Spanish  territory — Me  f^Uum  ; 
hence  the  origtn  of  those  bloody  iN^rs  that  liave  ever  slbce  slmost  con- 
tinually n^ed  between  the  Pampas  and  the  deseendants  of  Spaniards ; 
in  the  coUrs^  of  which  whole  provinces  have  been  laid  waste  by  their  de- 
vastating fuiy,  the  communication  between  Buenos  and  Chile  frequently 
mtelTupted,  and  the  liafety  of  that  dty  itself  more  than  once  endangered. 
And  yet  the  number  of  these  waniori,  who  have  so  long  set  at  defiance 
the  Spanish  power,  never  exceeded  a  thousand.  Living  constantly  in 
the  open  aif,  naked,  and  subsisting  on  horse-flesh,  prizing  beyond  every- 
thing else  their  savage  independence,  these  children  of  Nature  present  a 
singular  and  interesting  contrast  to  the  condition  of  their  fellow  men  in 
civflized  society,  whose  numerous  trammels  and  complicated  misery  so 
justify  the  observation  of  Lucan,  that-r 

*'  Paucis  humanum  vivit  genus/V 

In  person  the  Pampa  is  about  six  feet  high,  strongly  limbed,  with  a 
Inroad  flat  countenance,  wearing  an  habitual  expression  of  melancholy 
and  sternness.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  ever  cut  or  comb  then: 
hair ;  the  former  bring  it  up  to  a  point,  and  tie  it  with  a  thong  round 
their  head ;  the  latter  part  it  on  the  forehead  d  la  Vierge^  making  with  the 
ends  two  thick  tails,  which  fall  back  over  the  neck  and  the  arms.  When 
in  the  Pampas  both  sexes  go  nearly  naked ;  but  those  who,  during  the 
moments  of  truce  that  sometimes  prevail,  come  down  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
adopt  the  poncho,  which  they  ornament  in  a  rude  fashion  with  bones 
and  feathers.  Every  chief  inhabits  a  separate  district,  which  they 
change  as  soon  as  forage  becomes  scarce,  for  they  are  unacquainted  with 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  agriculture.  Laws  they  have  none ;  and 
their  religion  is  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
if  they  possess  any  exact  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  but  that  they 
believe  in  a  future  state  is  evident  by  their  funeral  rites,  and  their  ideas  of 
the  pleasures  of  Paradise ;  these  tl^y  make  consist  in  hunting  the  gama 
and  the  ostrich  during  the  day,  and  in  csrousing  through  the  night. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  an  IndiaU,  his  bolas  and  his  favourite  steeds  are 
slaughtered  and  buried  with  him,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  strong 
fermented  liquor  distilled  from  the  cactus,  of  which  they  are  so  passion- 
ately fond.  Pol}^^amy,  so  common  among  the  other  Indian  nations,  is 
rarely  found  among  the'  Pampas,  so  that  the  social  condition  of  their 
women  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  those  of  the  other  tribes. 

But  it  is  in  their  syirtem  of  warfare  that  these  hardy  children  of 
Nature  will  excite  our  liveliest  admiration,  by  a  display  of  daring  intre- 
pidity, a  lofty  contempt  of  death,  unsurpassed  by  any  people  who  have 
ever  existed*.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  tne  use  of  the  bow  they 
'        I  .       .    I  111   ■        ■  ■ 

*  Aun  rslatsflthafoUeirUig.aneodttteof  tho  iooongs  of  iheiQ  Indiana  :^Five 
of  them,  who  had  been  made  inriasiien,  were  pat  on  boftf4 1|  lineH^f-batUo  ahip^  sod 


89  tm<Btifkh^ii/Vhfhfi,'^ 

Tortcd  this  wwpim  nkann-Jkitiaiiiiii^i^ 

ktogliiy  Nviiidh  ^hey  iiiie,iv»lSi  rAinguIlprodeitteinlj^i.t/rteiop^iiliar/Arte 

lhetPajDpttdBAerboki^i'aQdltiiQilalsflO;;>uiinth(li^^ 

otQeotiiB  aciAlreT,  th63r<«i|rike)ili!iKitbdut  Idttiiag  gOithd  jbtong)(tQ')»fcich4hft 
boil  i^«tMcbML'.<rItf Wftsjlnritii  thiiiiioiifttli^r'.armuthfaiJtbey.  t^^  and 
fytit  tadflflitblkmlikgbide  Mciid(>zii<lhobxoih6^jof  the  fidinider/ofifiiniioy 
k7re8}iaiidlk(Bindi|rie<o6htd  staff;  land^iiy  Bfftaolrai^  bufldliaBiafiltumiaig 
Biannir<tooihiMd  naMiies^t  iinefftonati  mncieedediiti  .aettmgitfin  .tpiaewal 

dbiltd]^ihkie'j&eU>l7Qineiiii]a^dilhn&  iBetite!ivard>lmthr.thii  iBf»^edraf)ttiiq 
Pampero  wind  of  their  native  plains^: tdsteng  iliefomilibeia  hnda^rofiinld 

tai^hy'vvilLiiiipeir  iodredihl^iisf  Eujooi^./Oii^isppraaehiBgiih^ 
^ffiitmyVth^  detachjsoittnacOiitaXMf  their  fimfctwiddSabkBtbirkcotmoiftib. 
Theae;  mail:  than  adbiattce  wiih-the-ipreatailtrprecdLutionJ  citoiiclmigi  do^ 
bnleaiik  Ibelp/faflraBa'-bdliea^  dXiAntopfir^  eftiyvfrn  andi  thdn  te«liow 
tkem  to  grtafiy.  tiieMbfiltfiri  to  di^ivls  itbeieneniy:^;*  i{pi)ithi&<ieaMii<  ^tkai  In* 
dian;holk<aftBjatve  hevBr  bitted^  »&Bttinea:tlieyiwflliid»a|ioi)CKiawliB9  cm 
their  badda  takndkneea^aiid,  biivbg  completed'  thfiitMcdnndnaniie  «i  thk 
hot,  lih^.  ofa^t  o£.attia0k»theyrgaUapibacki<to  lihein^in  bodjiyitakkig 
Cttie^  if  diaoDvend,  lo.taka^  dppbinile' diieodon.  >  'WfaeD-ali  TBiireadjiStm 
tb&aittocki  ^^  inah  fiof^vtfrdrWthi.lhe'fiirf  .of  idamdnay  sliiidiBg r^Bsiv 
moutha  with  their  bridle  hands,  and,  setting  upi  a /wild  ioream  i<kai 
•trBscar  ttopc  inAK^the^oUt^* hinatiiaQlDiiieite^&e  'Imt^  and  anunkr  >all 
widyfcit^iBciMninaliori»«yetidng  oidy  frffiui]fl^> 

9Hbfw  tiieyMcyloffiiiitriutfphltottfai^iiii^^  f 

.  Yefctf  in  apte^  of  aU^iluarciiQMiat  ^  ailher  Aome  ckanm  ngimaiwn  ta  im 
ichildfenjol€ivililEatifm)in('tbt/.waiidariBgtliir  of>{|be.'de8eit,0r,  bn.tfae 
*«idier  hatidi;  thm[  miiM  bd  mnonl  aoiliiii'^tlii&jheBiC  i  of  the  >  Pampa  Indbm 
for'thegsoN^  of  .fiie  aU^napouB'Sjhaipai^eBiandadSBactiona'ofoncnflttuitt 
ithaa  ia  .uattallyi  aaekibed'to'  him'^  fov  ikm.  eiiiBt  numanMia  .instancea  *  of 
n^QSoett'  thua- landed  off  Iqii.tiie  Indians^^%ho  have  refoaed^raliee  aome 
gears'  •  espeiieiKHs^' .  t^ » !Tetur»Mo  uthe  <db^liaed  \  halnta  ^  of ^  thek  inAtiicy:^ 
,Tbcro  it  dlao  abotber feature iin.thd  inoda  ofi<life.of  llieea  Indiftns  whidi 
«p|)eara  tOiiuive  eacapad  tte  attsatkfn  of  i  tho^pialasophev,  and'lhi&ia  Ite 
a«vtdiiitiaD. produced!  in  jbfaehrAianndia  <byfthe  introdnolian.  of^tte  bona 
«mDtig>besi;{  Altboii^{at1preaent(igtera^  of i fthe  <  rimifleat :  rodimettta 
laf  jagiiciiltniai  the/peculiar  mature  of;  te  oouBtiytthey ,  inhabit  >woaldV 
jwitbdutithevae.of  thiauaefiil  quadruped,  hove  ^ndeaed  an>exiatenorbi7 

iseot;  to  oeiu    On  oloariog  t|he  mouth  of  the  Plate,  tbfi  oaptaio  alloifed  them  tp  00019 

oMerviog  hiiiA 
I  imd  jfqimeeh 
ftfUiigiii'tha 

U^|aplulh«0ritlKraw;tUimMfarasillftptllaaa%aod1^^  ..    ^' 

-  ^  ^  <B^^  mf^.  ^f°)^^^  ^^^^  ffl V^i>>'  deapiiipdi  that  jt  19  mixi|M«i8ary  .(o  nef»r.  to 
tneip  nterJD. ,  The  lasso,  howerer.  is  not  of  American  orif  iu  like  the  bolaSp  .  Mention 
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the  ehaae  9b  rerj  pTeOBriout^  as  to  convince  us^^yf  the  iiftpoisiliility 
of  its  being  their  only  meftns  of  KobBiBtenCe.  Againvtfae  ptucily  -of 
the  lactiferous  animalsv  and  the  consequent  absence  of  faatoral  na* 
tioDs  in  the  New  Wovlil,  offers  a  powerful  argnment  against  the  theory 
which  would  people  America  from  Eastern  Asia,  for  it  is  hanHy  to  be 
supposed  that  any  of  the  pastoral  hordes  of  Tairtary  would  eaug^te 
serosa  the  Strait  of  Behring,  without  carrying  with  them  a  supply  of 
those  cattle  ou  which  their  whole  subsistence  depended.  That  Amenica 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  propagation  of  them  is  pnwed  by  the  to* 
timordinary  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  have  overrun  the 
plains  from  the  few*  originally  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  introduction  of  the  horse  has  completely 
revolutionized  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Pampa  Indian.  So  identified  ik 
he  become  with  this  animal,  that  almost  every  occupation  of  his  life  is 
performed  on  horseback,  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  foot  he  is  literaOy 
the  most  useless  animal  in  existence. 

For  the  defence  of  their  firontiers  against  the  incursions  of  these  sa^ 
Tages,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Gk)vernment  had  established  a  chain  of  posts 
along  the  Indian  frontier,  but  they  proved  ineffectual  in  checking  the 
depredations  of  the  Indian,  which  were  more  frequent  in  ratio  as  the 
immense  herds  of  cattle  became  thinned,  a  circnmstanoe  which  the  lale 
revolutionary  war  had  greatly  increased.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  they 
accordingly  despatched  an  army  under  the  command  of  Manoel  Rozas, 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  scourge  that  had  so  long 
been  the  terror  of  their  &ontier  line.  The  result  was  crowned  by  the 
most  signal  success;' the  once  formidable  Puelches  have  been  nearly 
exterminated,  and  their  scattered  remnants  driven  into  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  the  Andes, 

Once,  on  my  return  from  an  excursion  to  a  large  Estancia,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Pampas,  our  party,  while  pushing  on  at  a  rapid  pace, 
to  gain  the  next  station  before  night-faU,  observed,  as  the  sun  was  casting 
its  lengthening  shadows  across  the  plain,  a  single  horseman  spurring 
towards  us  at  a  furious  rate,  from  a  hut  which  we  had  left  about  half  a 
league  on  our  right.  From  the  signs  which  the  man  kept  making,  and 
his  furious  exertions  to  come  up  with  us,  we  deemed  thait  he  might  have 
something  important  to  communicate ;  we  accoidingly  drew  bridle  until 
he  had  joined  us.  ''  Viva  Dios^^  exclaimed  the  Gkucho,  courteously 
doffing  his  mofniero — *^  Viva  Diosy  cavaileros ;  fortunate  for  you  is  it 
that  you  passed  within  sight  of  my  hut,  or,  by  our  Lady  del  Carmen, 
not  one  of  you  would  see  to-morrow's  sun ;  for  know  ye  that  the  In- 
dians are  scouring  the  neighbourhood ;  they  have  already  burnt  several 
huts,  murdered  their  inmates,  and  driven  off  the  cattle.  Return,  there- 
fore, to  my  hut,  if  you  wish  to  see  i^ain  the  mothers  who  bore  you ;  and 
there  you  will  find  a  party  of  dragones  a  cavcUlOy  (dragons  on  horse- 
back,) on  their  march  toone  of  the  frontier  posts,  whose  Commander  has 
deemed  it  prudent  to  halt  till  the  barharos  have  retired  into  the  desert.** 
The  latter  part  of  this  unexpected  communication  convinced  us  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  proceed ;  we  therefore  galloped  towards  the  hut. 

The  hut  proved  more  spacious  than  the  generality  of  the  Gauchos' 
habitations,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Before  its  principal  en-, 
trance  a  party  of  troopers  and  Gauchos  were  lounging  about,  smoking 
their  cigars ;  and  the  corral,  about  a  hundred  paces  off,  waa  literaUy 
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crowded  witli  cattle.  On  alighting^  the  two  officers  commanding  the 
*avalrf  dletatthttietit  ctoe  otit,  And,  ctnTobdtatiiH^  th6  ititBtk^tLCti  6r  bjit 
gftride,  politdy  lii  vit€d  ti*r  to  etlter  the  Bui.  -  Oh  entdrin^  the  ptihripkl 
Bpittment  of  tMstude  habitdtloW,  .th6  »cetie  that  pteseAted  itadf  *♦»%» 
BingTilarly  i^ild  and  jpicttrt-esqtte.  The  ted  dare  6f  b  thaVcM  Art  ihr&^ 
out  in  fearful  relievo  the  groups  of  savage-ftokhig  4igaTes  fhat  bfcctipied 
it.  In  one  corner  was  a  party  of  ttoopers  hu»l^  eqgagW  Jti  cle^filiig 
ilnd  examining  the  locks  of  theh- carbines ;  in  anothet,  a  gi*o^  6f  "iromeii 
and  children,  the  latter  tif  whom  were  playing  t^ith  t^o  large  and  flcfrcfe 
dogs  of  the  blood-htfund  breed;  and  in  the  centre,  a  party  of  Gtttich(>8, 
stretched  upon  the  gi'onnd,  were  playing  at  thonie  ;  ^hilfe  ritdtmd  tlife 
walls  were  arranged  the  different  implements  of  war  ind  the  oHdse.  tti 
this  hut  I  passed  nearly  a  week,  and,  anxious  as  1  was  to  reiich  ihfe  dity, 
I  did  ncrt  regret  a  delay  that  aflbrded  me  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  stttdy- 
ing  the  manhtt-s  of  the  Gauchos^-to  an  European,  a  tace,  from  Aeif  wild, 
predatoiy  exigence,  almost  as  interesting  as  the  In'di'Ans  thethseli^. 

Although  personally  brave,  tod  amobg  the  finest  hortenien  in  the  uhi- 
tcrsci,  the  Gauchos  frankly  own  their  ihfetioritjr  to  th^ix*  Indiin  fbes,  ind 
quail  before  their  whirlwind  charge  on  the  open  plain.  T6t  xtadbt  c6ver 
of  their  huts,  and  by  Ae  aid  of  a  ft^  fire-arm*r,  a  mere  Tiandfhl  of  fhese 
men  have,  over  and  over  again,  itpulsed  a  hott  of  Indians,  On  the 
present  occasioii,  these  fiery  spirits  sought,  "by  the  ifttattion  of  play,  to 
dispel  the  ennui  of  their  confinement  (for,  while  the  Indiih*  ^^ne  in  thi 
neighbourhood,  none  dared  stir  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  htit)';  and 
the  garaa,  the  lion,  and  the  ostrich  ranged  their  boundless  plains,  tmp^l^- 
sued  by  the  flyh^gbolas  or  thte  fatal  lated.  Seated  bii  thfe^k^letons  of 
horses'  heads,  these  singular  beings  wtrnM  Dtertflly  pass  thfe  whole  Bay 
at  their  favourite  game  of  montd  :  each  man  had  his  naked  khiffe  beside 
him,  Ri  an  ultifna  tdttv,  in  caiie  of  disjiute ;  and  it  Was  hdth*  fcuridus  and 
inieresthig  to  reniark  how  accntatelj^  you  could  read  the  klteHiate  tnhis 
Af  good  and  ill  luck^  by  the  Varying  hues  of  their  darfr,  hatidsbme  6otirl- 
tenance's.  On  the  approach  of  mght,  thfe  ^Hole  party  withdrefti^  withift 
the  hnt — the  evenings  were  ^asfeed  m  listening  to  stories  6f  tht  "War  of 
Independence — two  of  the  trooped  having  iterved  rri  eVcrV  actitin  frmA 
Maipd  down  to  the  decirfte  '^ctfrty  of  Aydcucho,  if^6H  rie^fed  tlrt  inde- 
pendence of  SJ)anIsh  America.  On  the  eonclusitm  of  the  recital  df  some 
brilliant  exploit,  the  whole  party  would  sin^,' con  amore,  a  statiza  of  the 
patriot  h^mn — 

*'  Con  KbMrtd  profestamos  vivir,  •     ' 
O  oon  gleria  juranfos  rooriv ! ''        ' 

Sometimes  a  Gaticho  would,  to  a  guitar  accoinpanlmcnt,  sing  one  of  the* 
wild  and  beautiful  ditties  of  the  Pampas; — the  melodies  of  which  airs 
are  simple  and  plaintive,  and,  when  accompanied  by  the  national  dance, 
the  clashing  of  their  huge,  ponderous  spurs,  and  the  fiery,  animated  lobfas 
of  the  dancers,  impart  ta  the  whole  scene  a  singularly  wild  and  pic- 
turesque effect.  But  the  chief  attraction  ot  these  reunions  was  the 
tales  of  Indian  warfare,  Which  were  listened  to  with  intense'  and  profotind 
attention.  Many  that  I  heard  were  so  singular  iri  their  details,  so  hetirt- 
rending  in  their  catastrophes,  that  if  only  slightly  embellished  by  the  aid 
of  fiction,  the  popular  ISiles  of  the  Pampas  would  1)6  read  in  thisCotintrV 
with  profotmd  mterest ;  as  it  was,  the  enfect  produced  upon  the  assemhlea 
party  by  these  tales  of  blood  wjcj  electric— the  women  and  childrerr 
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wouB  drawclojselj  together  as  it  the  Indian  yelLwas  already  pealing  in 
tric;Jr  ear ;  v^hile  the  men, — their  dark  countenances  glowing  like  copper 
txj^epei  to  ,the  action  of  a  furnace^ — would  draw  their  long  knife  across 
their  gnashed  teeth,  and  utter  fearful,  exclamations  of  reveqge. 

On  one  occasion  I  ventured  to  hint  that  there  might  he  some  exag- 
geration in  these  stories  of  Indian  cruelty. 

^^  CoQiie  here,  Mantiella,"  said  oi^  host,  turning  towards  the  group  of 
females  that  occupied  one  comer  of  the  apartment — "  Come  here,  and 
tell  this  fo^iei^n  cavaUero  thine  own  hloody  talc — how  the  fierce  Puel- 
ches  murdered  all  thy  kindred,  and  how,  hy  the  misericordia  di  Dios^ 
tbott  escaped'st  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  thee." 

.The  person  thus  addressea  was  a  female, — tall  heyond  the  usual  stan- 
diird  of  the  South  American  women» — her  age  might  have  heen  forty ; 
and  her  countenance,  though  bifonzed  by  the  winds  and  burning  sun  of 
her  native  plains^  was  marked  by  a  Grecian  regularity  of  outline ;  her 
qre9  were  dark  and  lustrous^  and  a  profusion  of  raven  hair  fell  back 
wildly  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  reminding  me  strongly  of  one  of  the 
dark  creedions  of  Yelasquez  or  his  pupil  Murillo's  pencil. 

Manuella,  arose,  and  catne  and  seated  herself  beside  me. 

^*  And  is  it  then  true,"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  her,  "  that  you 
have  b^eiL  an  eye-witnesfs  of  one  of  thpse  hloody  scenes  such  as  this  night 
I  have  he^  related  ?'' 

'*  Siy  QpvaUero;  and  with  the  permission  of  those  present  will  I  relate 

^*  Prosigue  con  bios,  ManucHa,^  exclaimed  several  of  the  party ;  *•  it 
18  e  story  we  never  tire  of  hearing." 

.  Thus  encouragi^d,  Manuella  sppke  a6  follows : — 

."  Come  next  St.  John's  eve,  it  will  be  just  four  and  twenty  years 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  horrible  catastrophe  which  robbed  roe  of  all 
that  endeared  e^ste^nce,  I  was  at  that  time  residing  with  my  family  in 
a  hut,  on  the  western  extreinity  of  the  clover  ground,  not  far  from  the 
post-road  to  Mendoz^.  Confiding  in  the  long  truce  which  had  existed 
with  tne  Indians,  my  husband  and  father  had  neglected  those  precau« 
tions  of.  defei;ice  usually  adopted  on  the  Pampas.  In  this  state  of  fatal 
seQurity  we  wer^  one  night  awakened  by  the  well-known  Indian  war-cry 
— Dju)s  mzo  J  JXos  tnio  !  Cavallerp,  those  yells,  to  which  the  cries  of  the 
damned  must  be  joyous  seguldillas — those  cries  which  tolled  the  knell  of 
my  whole  family,  will  for  ever  ring  in  my  cars,  were  I  to  live  for  centu- 
tries.  Befbre  we  could  recover  from  our  surprise,  the  enemy  had  forced 
the  door  of  the  hut,  and  commenced  the  work  of  extermination." 
"  And  did  they  give  no  quarter?"  said  I,  interrupting  her. 
"  Quarter^  indeed,  Cavallero — St  mataron  a  iodosy  kasta  a  los  cke^ 
gvtlos — they  murdered  all,  even  the  very  infants.  Yes,  Cavallero,  with 
these  eyes,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  down  her  cheeks  with  hoth  hands 
till  her  eye-tails  appeared  starting  from  her  head — "with  these  eyes  I 
saw,  my  aged  mother  dragged  at  a  horse-tail  round  her  burning  dwelling 
— ^t  saw  my  &Uier  and  husband,  after  a  brave  defence,  expire  under  the 
most  exciruciatiiig  torments.  But  this  was  not  all — the  worst  still  re- 
mains to  be  told — by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  grew  pale  at  the 
scene  of  l}lood,  I  saw  the  murdered  body  of  my  first  bom,  mi  querida 
lifamelita  (my  dariing  Manuella)  borne  high  in  the  air,  on  the  point  of 
ah  liidifux'Iahce,  amid  the  frightml  yells  of  the  fiends,  till,  tired  irith 
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burying  her  face  m  ner. 
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time  an3  grief' have  maile  siicli  -  f^irful  f;ftv^gea7-7»r  tt^V  jjeccttoof — ^t 
was  then  as  voupj  ,apd  bp^utiful  as  U  is  .no w^  o^  iu4.  ^ly-  4^ii  C(m^{6ro^ 
that  fataVgiu  of  teauty,  q^^h^c^h  t  w^sj  pieya  so  pr^ud,  w4.yain,  ^^t 
heayen^n  its  wrath  designed, it. ai>jiufti?ujtteat,. of  puil}^ 
^ift  reserved  mefgr  a  fate;,t9,^.6ii^/ia,.(7i^rw^iqi/M^:>vo;C?e  tbftU.ia  ^UijVP 
deaths— to  be  (he  bride  qf  ,,QUjB,9j[  t>i6^  murOjeroua  dogSTT-tp  dr?ig  pn.jtije 
remainder  of  n]y^.wre^)ied,,,ex]^]teftg9  Anaid  \  ^»o*?  ^f  fl^^(pffiu/5jaf|iai 

**.preaaful,  indeed^  Mauuella, .^-oijld  havebeeu  tjiy  f^el^'  1  rqjoiu^; 
*^  tut  by  what;  miracle  aid  you  .escape  ?"  , .  . 

"Stvior,  JDtbi.W  orai^,*' she  replied,  crossiftg^heiself...  "AlthougJ) 
the  maidens,  of  the  JPftin^as,,  .probably  froip.  the  scenes,  pf  bloodshed  tp 
which  ^ley  arQ  inured  aimos^.frp.ui.tb^ic.crfi^l^iposspt^s  wtthe  ke^u  n^ 
tender  ^ensijiilities  of  thd  dan^as^^f  the  city,  still  thi^y. pan. feel — :ayc, 
and  acutely j^  too.  When  Ii^aw  the  tody  of  my  murdered  ionoc^i^t  tossed 
into  the  flames  that  w^^  coopuming  .jt?  father's  jfeet,  a  sipkeaing /eelin^ 
came  over  me  that  reudei;e(!l  m.q  psen^ibl^  to  all  arouud..  I  litve  sopoe 
indistinct  rccqllection  lof .  beipg^  pl^ed  pn  a  hpra^,,  and  of  sweeping  aw^ 
across  tl^e'Pi^mpa,  as  lif*  borpe,  ou  tlie.^ijags  qi,  a  Pamperp  ,wiud — but 
beyond  tliis  1  know  iioit^hiug^  .  Wjieft.  I  came. to,  my  aeus^^  I  found 
piyself  in  a  jLrj\ucho  huti.whpse  wmates  6)nnd« -^^c  lying  jon,  the  plain, 
abandoned  liy  t^ie  Indians,  who.  do^ibtless  thought  J  ^adle^pil^d.  Tl^u^, 
Stfior,  by  the  mcr/cy  of  Ouf,Mdy  di4  I  escapq."  .,      „■.•.. 

"And  yet,  Manuella,"  paid  t,  freaking, the  pause  whict.fpUowed  the 
conclusipn  of  the  narratjive,  "j.ou  still  oqiuinue  to  livp  pi^  the  P^mp«^; 
bereaved  a^  you  now  i^rp  q{  kindred*  why  not  .i^k  the  quiet  and  protec- 
tion of  the  city  ?*'  .    -'  ..  .   ,,    * 

!!\Ianuella,sniil^^  bittei;ly.  "What^  Qavfillero  !,  exchange,  the  pu^e 
brcyzes  vf ^  Ih^*  Paiii^^/  for  ihfi.'cjos^, .  sickj[y  ,atm,9^plvjr^  of.  that,  livmifku 
cliarnet-hoyse^  tlie'.city?  , j,o"r%ji^j)lie' jCi-avinga .  of.  i;evenge  fgf.  t]be,dHll 
staj^ma^U  cj'uietuclc  of  it^  \va|l^  (>.  ,]d,ow  Jittlp  you  )fi}pw  oi(.,QVir.  Gau(?ho 
feelings !  BeliDld  this  knife,"  sl^ecpfltinued  xyitb^wble  enerj^^  dra>v- 
ing  ^o^  her  boot  .one  of  thope  long,,  sl^prp,  weapons.  >vhtlc  ^er  w^ole 
frame  quivered *\vit|i  eralotion-7" behold  tljAS  cHchiuol  t^wce  tia^/ts 
tliirsty  point  drupk  d.eeply  of  .Xpdian  bloody  jpid,. con  fagTOQia. di, ViQSy 
it  slmll  drink  a  long  draught  ere  Stajiuella. sleeps  with  her  fathw  •"  . 

1  simddered  tis  she  spoke,,  ancji^  9^qi\  sStej:  foiled  that  she  hB4,i]it4e€|d 

outlived  every  feeling  W  that  p^  revenge..     ,.  , ,     ,, 

I  arose  early  on  t»ie  foIlo>yiQg  morijing,  and  waBted  fcitli*! eager,  to 
exchange  the  close,  confined;  ^^tigogphere  uif  the  hut  for  tli,e  pi^re  biieezes 
of  theTampas!  Thesiin  was  just  rising  tlirougbthe  thick  niists  that  still 
hung  over  the  Pampas  like  a  pall ;  the  solemn  stillness  that  jprevailed — tbe 
boundless  expanse  of  plain — the  numerous  bones  and  skeletons  that 
surrounded  the  hut  and  corral,  gave  to  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  savage 
desolation.     As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  tolemn  scene,  I  was  joined  by 
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..the  cpmmander,of  t)iQ  cavalry  detachment,  to  whom  I  took  tbeliherty  of 

^I&>Sfe'a^Wide^W&!ad^  tit  th^' htit:  ^hiih"  in  qaie  of  a^i 

•ittkbV/wMrfd^riiiaBlellu^fe^ftlad^^&e  a^satfa^^^^    ";     "*  ""  v"' 
,    "Such  precautipn8^^r'V(WiW4idt-^^!ect,^^«b,y^^^^^  a 


'^••^'fcotejterlSli'ih^  tX'atif  fflej'  MlA' wtth'thi't*'uelches'ob't^^^ 
^*l^n''t|ifeif'blilj';cWhce  ^  yafet^y ouM  be  io  dikp^cf-se  and'cct  e/^7iVa/^ 
*S^f/'^'^Tfi«-^fa%Wnati6^r'llb  iad6d['*^Waia  li^  broken  by  iheir 
'ttWc/di  fc"httec;"Wi  'ib6  bttiei'  ^hand;  b6'^  f^rtifi^d  M  the  Indian  horses  at 
Ybe'-tiBpdrt'bf  6i'e-ams,'tft^t'*ii%en-sU8tnto  frffe'Will  soon  disperse 
ticrtiy'  ''He'telited'td  ilae  itAiiyttttid^  Aitecitldtes  of  this  singular  race. 

.  The  day  passed  a,8  before,  but^iibt' sb' the  bi^hl  ,  As  I  stood  "watching 
it!ri^'iht>wiuWWkrfrfo*-iy'8ink9nb'ttM%^^^  ()n  tlie ' extr^r 

mity  9f  ^^-  ^"^ ^"'-  — -"^-^*^'^'fc«^  ..--.-^:^.'i->  .^:.... 

TOWBTyQ 
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Stiddenly*  it  cry  btirit  npon  6nr'ehrs,'Accoinpanied  -with  a  peculiar  hollow 
'A)tlhd,  which'  Was  pt'od'uced  hy*  the'  It^dians  sttikitig' tlicir  .bridle-hands 
ligainsttheiritiofirthsjattd  whiiSiliteiidlyt^^  the  ekrth  tremble.  With' 
the  firfy  of  the  tempest,. they  ]iudh6d  (heir  wild  steeds  to  Aie  edge  of  the 
trench.  'Btit  hetc,,  a  Y^cll-directed'fii-e,  which  hrqught  down  several, 
chtiVeA  lihter'ftirioiis  Onslanght.  Willi  the  ralpidity  of  rightnihg,  they 
wheeled^  re-fonped,  and  Tetiimfed  .to'thfe  charge ;  but  theirisecond'  advance 
wtifi  t6  Carty  bff  the  b6dies  of  their  di^abl^d  comrades^  which  they  did 
by  throwing  their  lassos  over  their  hodids  and'dragging  them  after  them 
tai  out  of  rae^range  bf  our  fire:  "  Never  shall  1  forget  the  Indian  war- 
cry,  or  the  horpd  scene  that  followed  ^heir  repulse^  Oh  issuing  from 
the  hilt,  ^^e^diBCo^ered  the  bodies  bf  two  Indians  whicli  had  been  left 
hehisd:  botJi  were  quite' dead  ;  but  in  an  instatit  every  Gaucho's  knife 
ims  buried  in  theiil  bodies  ;  wSil6  Manuelfe,  with  hers  reeking  in  their 
blood,' dahced  with  fiendfch  joy  npbii  their  bodies,  uttering  wild  excla* 
liiaWon*^  of  delij^ht  to6  dl^adftilto  rfelWe.  '.  '  *  '  . 
"'On  the  folWlving  momir^  I  resumed  my  j<iumey,  and  reached fiuenos 
'  Ayifes  Without  accident  The*  success  which  has  attended  the  late  expe- 
dmon'  of  Manuel  Rozdswill  have  put  rfn  end  to  the  barbarous  warfare 
that  hais  sb  Ibng  desolated  these  regions,  and  rooted  up  every  ,germ  of 
dVffizAtibn  alnxofet  as  stubnas  jflanted.  The  spear  of  the  Puelche  is 
broken  ;  in  a  few  years  he  wifl'^xistbiit  ds'ai^' old' tradition  or  a  nurse^s 
tale.- ;'0f; 'if  V  fihontd  fitfll  be  fo^irtd^  it  ^31  be  wiih  the  inighty  condor, 
fil'the  fiigher're^brtsofiheCordfflerAs,  ivhere  alone  he  can  escape  from 
the  WsefcUtlbns  of  dvitbed  man:  '   '  '*..' 
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MONTHLY  COMrtENTAItr, 


CloM  of  the  SewSon— >ThA  DiBolay  in  Dublin— Mifs  M«rtLOfaa*s  Depikrtore-7-E(r 
markable  Death«— £ton  ScHool—NcgrQ  Emiuiciptimi-rTbfi  Wig  Bali<ym-r^ 
The  Moors  and  the  Fields— Bill  to  promote  Immoralifcy—CobbeU^g  Consisteufiy-^ 
Hew  York  in  London — Wealth  and  Mortality — Our  Monthly  Salute. 

Closb  of  xhb  Sbssion. — A  GRE4T  variety  of  events — ppme  W^ply 
important — have  occurred  during  tbe  pa^t  xt^f>]:)(}i  i  and  liq\yever  disin- 
clined we  may  be»  upon  a  general  pnnoiple>  to  touch  upoQ  politic«>  il 
would  be  highly  unfair  and  unjust  to  our  readers  not  to  re£e3r  ciirsorily 
at  least  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
session. 

The  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  was  thrown  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  102,  the  numbers  being  187  to  85, 
The  coincidence  of  the  relative  nuipbers  in  this  division  is  v^  curious  ; 
the  Peers  present,  who  voted  for  the  Bill,  werp  38 ;  and  the  prcu^ip|it 
47;  making  together  exactly  the  same  number  as  thei|i  \yftrf  P^rs 
present  who  voted  against  it.  The  majority  against  the  3ill  eonsist0d  of 
85  present  and  102  proxies,  so  that  the  actued  majority  against  it  was 
precisely  the  same  in  amount  as  the  proxies  against  it.  The  enemies  of 
proxies  would  perhaps  adduce  this  as  a  reason — ^inconclusive  enough,  we 
must  admit — for  the  reformation  of  the  prpxy  systpjn;  but  in  reply  to 
such  ^n  argument,  we  have  to  observe  thi^t  the  majority  ^f  85  to  3§ 
peers  present,  is  equally  decisive  in  proportion* 

The  Lords  passed  the  Poor  Latps  Amendment  Bill  ftft^  seve^ 
clauses  had  been  added  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  entirely 
altered  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  many  of  its  most  important 
details.  Under  the  operation  of  tjiis  Act,  Mr.  lS*ankland  Lewis,  Mem- 
ber for  Radnorshire  (whp  vacates  in  consequence),  has  heetj  appoitited 
Senior  Commissioner  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  together  with 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr*  Ni^^iplU.  Mr,  Franldaiiq.  fiewis  gjct^ 
2000/.  per  annum,  with  the  pstrosage  e€  »p{M»inting  r^rm  Deputy  Oon^T 
missioners  at  500/.  per  annum  and  their  travelUt>g  lexpensest.  If  the 
Bill  should  not  work  well,  (and  it  is  generally  considered impfacticable^) 
all  these  gentlemen  will  be  entitled  to  retiring  gUowances. 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  Irish  fithe  Bill,  and  at  the  recommetidption 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  rejected  the  Warwiclf  Election  Bil],  which  ha^ 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority.  lilis  Lordship,  m  so .  dpipg, 
took  occasion  to  eulogize  Lord  Warwick;  to  4ec]archis  opinion  tj^^t  ^^ 
evidence  before  the  House  did  not  bear  out  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Bill  ^  and  moreover,  that  there  was  nothing  illegal}  dishonourahle,  or 
unusual  in  the  interference  of  Peers  in  elections :  nevertheless,  the  House 
of  Commons  subsequently,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  4eei4ed 
that  no  writ  should  issue  to  Warwick  till  next  Session. 

The  King  prorogued  Parliament  on  the  15th,  with  a  speech  in  which 
there  was  about  the  usual  number  of  w^rds,  \»i%  which  ^4s  temarkahle 
for  nothing  but  h&ving  produced  one  of  the  cleyer^  parodi^v  ip  the 
**  Times^'  newspaper  we  ever  read.  It  is  so  gqod  thsbt  we  ^r^  tpwpted  to 
submit  it  to  our  readers,  some  of  whom  may  not  have  seen  it  :-— 

MODEL  OF  A  KiNO's   8PBSCH. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  exertion  and 
labour  which  you  have  bestowed  in  the  prosecution  of  your  pleasures  that 


I  it  Itfigih  ckM  ihli^jmtMcM  fuid.9d#|use  jrou  frtm  attend- 

aoce.  I  am  fully  sedsiole  of  m4  appucation  ycu  have  given  to  the  busi- 
ness at  Croc1^ord*s,  and  of  the  ardent  support  you  have  afforded  to  the 
wliist*t^We'#  theJlVaVelfer*^,  ks  ^ell  ^  t6 1 hW  tnbm  importatll  parties'  at 
GrihWs,  y  if^with'fentii'fe'cQnfldence  on  yourjiidgfneht;'ahdf'yed''m 
maintaining  the  cookery  of  out  excellent  kitchen$  acdording  to 'the  esta- 
blished principles  of  tJae.  '  '• 

I  oontmue  to  receive  mo^t  fiivourable  accounts  of  the  white-bait  dinners 
At  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  and  it  is  with  greist,t  satisfaction  that  I  have 
observed  the  two  great  parties  in  my  Parliament  encoaragiog  tho^e^  enter-* 
taimnenis  so  pecmiarly  national,  and  showing  agreement  in  a  matter  of 
'bLsteso  important  to  the  fisheries. 

<.  I  continue  to  receive  froni  all  my  n^hbours  as^urance^  that  thi^y  are 
my  most  obedient  humble  servants  at  command,  and  it  is  with  sincere 
p^eas^re  that  I  find  myself  held  by  many  in  high  consideratipn. 

As  the  autumn  advances,  there  is'  reason  to  apprehend  that '  the  days 
win  shorten  arid  the  leaves  will  ikU.'but  I  am  not  without  confident  hopes 
that  the  letum  of  spring  will  bless  us  with  length  of  days  and  restbi^ 
v^etafion. 

' '  the  Thttmes  eontmues  to  run  tiirough  London,  and  the  Monument  stands 
OB  ^ish-«tfeet^hill.  l%e  psospects  of  the  Regent Vp«rk  we,  improved,  an4 
my  peoplA  will  be  partially  admitte4  to  the  privuege  of  taking  the^  air 
without  swallowing  the  dust  of  the  road ;  bu^  to  guard  the  sudden  priv^- 
le^e  of  walking  on  the  jg^rass  from  Hcentiousness  will  be  the  anxious  object 
of  my  Government. 

The  insanity  of  the  dogs  during  the  summer  solstice  has  long  been  a 
subject  to  meof  the  profoundest  grief  and  concern,  but  1  trust  that'  the 
Committee  which  has  devoted  ita&  ito  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  wili 
^isoovir  a  itiethod  of  removiag  the  prejudice  or  deinsioa  of  my  faithful  dogs, 
ami  gcconttile  them  to  water. 

.'  I  have  seen  with  a  jujst  indignation  the  racing  of  omnibuses^  by  whicfi 
hundreds  of  my  faithful  sul)jects  are  pulverized,  so  that  not  everi  their 
names  are  left  behind  tnem.  Persons  hving  and  wdl  one.  instant  are  run 
dgwn,  j;rQund  to  a  powder,  and  flying  in  dust  the  next  moment.  These 
horrors  are  not  unknown  nor  nndeplored  by  me,  and  your  attention  ^ifl 
itaimally  be  iSttecteA^  ekrly  in  the  tiext  sesiion^  to  the  adoption  of  soitie 
pkn  by  which  all  my  firubjeets  wiU  be  e«ab]e4  to  ride  in  their  own  carriiige^ 

Geatlenwn  o€  the  House  of  Commyons,---!  thank  you  for  vour  supplies^ 
If  ore  money  and  less  need  of  it  is  the  anxious .  wish  of  my  heart ;  and  be 
assured  that  wjiateyer  you  gra^it  is  well  laid  out,  a^d  that  the  profusest 
^pepditure  of  which  circumstances  will  permit  is  the  wisest  economy.  The 
fi^e  cpiirse  o£  firugality  whi9h  has  oeen  proposed  in  my  speeches  and 
ttiose  of  my  predecessors  for  the  last  fifty  years  will  be  steadily  pWsued ; 
bot^  while  it  Is  'pursued,  it  is  not  in  the  Hating  of  things  that  it  should  be 
possessed,  and  my  people  must  consequently  be  satisfied  with  the  {^easttrea 
of  tiiediase. 

My  Lords  and  Gentiemen/^It  {[ives  ne  ^eatsatisfaotion  to  believe,  that 
iBTetiirning  to  y^ur  several  counties  you  will  fijad  all  a^  home  well,  and  X 
t^ly  with  i^ooftd^n^e  on  your  ^ettio^  9.  pretty  exan^pl^, 

Tas  DiSFi^AT  IN  Dimiim. — ^A  most  extraordinary  display  of  Protestant 
ftehng  has  been  m&4e  during  the  montb  in  Dublin  on  the  visit  of  Lord 
Winehilsea  to  that  city.  A  meeting  was  held,  which  was  attended  by 
4ve  ^h^UBfliad  personS)  in  the  Mansbn-house.  The  Epo-t-of  Roden  took 
the  chair,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Irish  nobility  w«re  j^eseot.  The 
speeches  which  were  ifiade  were  both  bold  an4  eloquent,  and  the  en* 
lto»fria»tic  •pplMise  wilb  wlncb  iim  aUoogest  av^i^wala  of  attachooieQt  (q  the 


89  jytjnMyiyiiwhAi^fMcN^t 

pTtmV^i^l^^fiSr  ^^lfifini^(9^^  <ill     .mid   noqjr   J)f)irn(.'ir>([ 

f0Mv«dl  4miiiiitte(l(|iniMWii  ft)  b^^f  •ijk3cliu'ar^ni''bt«[  ^0ii[  niade^; 
and  ^.mmre.foRmJliakl^  «iflrtlfy  a|^)«t  Ihc^/ta^itatom^xb^it^irl^ 

latidl9ti,bis  i»ldii»y9tei9vrnaiMKviM^  himself iti9/fin>i  j|kjr0piS40rA9.evQT.;  jandt 
8)«itiii|$  JiHt^'deteinlyiAtijoai  withiittbebbletsiiiigof  QodiBifiiljHifinmfi0liaw!e\ 
of4h9  pe^i^  to  fNTOQwrOi  at  «)]t  eyei49k;]aboUti(^n.of!4jitb9H>|tiidlJL  fo  gi^*V 
a|.tbe:f(il^,C(9rpovati<^8.  /  ^  l  ,..'  •)(!  ,,-!■..:{     •  •  .1'    .•!•  'm  .;f'''/t.( 

Iiapers.f^.  jtbftt.]4r«  LiJtt1(9^»ifi8:tot«i»a]be..way  ioi.SAt  Johii,Hobh9«ffQ,-^( 
the  which,  for  divera  and  fiuiidry  Tea^Qift9».v)^0«Qri«URi^.  doubt,  Olif^rthiog! 
9f^^fm  /$ert«UivT44ha(i  liCMndl\>U6BteyiandLM;Q.  LUU^tnaHcaimpti^cpn- 
tiniiie  officially 4ligoih4iw  .  Iiord.  J)i*n«q»<|oii,i$f ®on€,:tO  Ird«nd;;  »^hidirr-^i 
he  being,  a8  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Lord  JU^utfinaiit'^i 
iQ)|»ed^Aup0rioKr-hti8r«ftU8/3d4a0«si»|iei  fl^ijUl^rin^A' amongst,  th^  quid- 

nunu^i'  .F<woiuir.fffrn.|^atto,;wki>0»r[,li^tk^,;iiiHl,  ftboijt  socbi 

wattert;  biut  .thii.^frdo  knov*  tlv^t^l^*  ft'CoonflUhasop^nly/deQlared) 
tbftfe.  be>i>^i}l  :cl«fttltbe')Cwrtft;ofjii;6  pr^^wjt.  .pihaWt^nfftrnWeW^ky; 
(jg^peMii^ajdnWo.i  It,  Appp*ri8.fQ i*#,  ih^t^M  foruaa  tb^l'  piwp  Wwdi"i 
gQe8i>f^)wilft?wp{Mi;<(0G«M^Ui8^  b^Piu.; ,.        '«.,., ;      ^^ 

; rMl«^/MiMI1l«WII^'^HJtoARW«K|-^Wi^:Ww to.fl9#ig|favlM^  burf)a|id-r 
wiiKti))g,yf9ut)giladi0«iA|id  budHndKJQyingirSftWgr.fiivflttuppi^i^be  dfSpafn 
tiro  qf  ,4b#r.phi^oii*i,^rt  [M JPP  iM^rti^fe^M  4b^  i(][i#h)UnHed^tiM«$  <J< 
4#W¥riqaw7Trln\d|dis-mftfftrt  t^  ^lost  Jfe^^t^ljr  4W*  a*  tb^crfBcial  -i»i)QrlH 
of  riots,  and  bjMfpi^,,«#A.t^bpfltingpj,«p4  impnW^i^^  fbo^^.  W/€f 
CQ^enA  w&;|rQ,pir^WSP9lR  gW4i  t^^.thi^rfi<W^Ttnan  ,bA^  retired.^  ^  ber 
cbillii)f;^j«0ldiW8ppi9ij.inflPI5tW)fl/upft||  sproe^tfwrrrPWpl^iiairfi  ^p  bppfl 
8W^«*l5J.ltJ*atj^beOT«»(pUjT|i4<»k#pi1Vi%^att^  yitb<SfctMYf§»;,Y(Jbo'  bftft 
49019^1^  tft}r  tbeja|p]ke,lfiB«i'fR?j^.i9P«n|iij!,n')  JfsM#tbws  ffvilj,ge|,bf^^ 
bc>rPtyJ#r^nd  ww»#c^^a«i4ii»i<i*e:bprfdftWni»ii6will/do  ft,witPei?riP^.5tOJ 
Bwieiy^.rJt  bea»iwi»8.hw:fiucp^fully-r>«nd  »hf>,nb^l.jdoijbt!it?Tf-Bbe' 
\vitt  4f)^  .ftdopt  ^rnmiW  coufflej,  and.^«fc  MerAelf^ofi  IV^/ba^  ;qU8/ck«  ;r 
aw  pf//all4P*dc%(p»RwiaVqi]^w:kftitbei^iH*<  Yfit  fwt^  .agrpp  with  tb% 
ir^abppi^iiWiArtMiti^.i^b^j ^^wffajiera.ltcilrujy  ^Jawntd^wh^^n  b^aaw  h^ 
embark  .i.j;,  •,ji,/\'t^,>  >  .  ^  fjii-,  miia  tj/o  li      '-n,")  i.'   .     "  -"'< 

rliR«Mi4dttiUBi.ii<D&AlrjBs«rhrAgaibrweihavft^^  be  ti^t  melflBcboljy' 

diMyfof . a  ri^tbir r)QC: eiveiito  ^uiHili hiiioApm  ttmb  (tomtf — the  |^adtt|u»k  of 
r9oordJng>ltheid6fitb8(o£ifloiiieitaiQ8f'>a)niiiUe;.e8tim8^  p:e9i,  AtnA-  900^ 
|k99Be!n8^'iRboihfrai^bieol< jiHUlc|diimf4tr>ltO(>lbciir:  lumlitni' during:  Ae  pfwt 
month. 


perfonned  upon  bim.     His  Lo]»»lif|^ri^«*RiiA)QnfM^  t2i,^i  1463V '^fii^ 

pool's  ministry  hi>ti^(i^^titW%tnh  ^f (Ubi )(Modi«ArDeprt^eiil^  WhtdK^ 
lie(hdld>«lKttrtV>«kt6«»''^eiyfit;  e/in:ild28) li^fiowl^'tlpfM^y^i'Pr^^elili/Iof 

brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.^'A*^^tf"trofltehi)[)(»k»r^ 
8«yi;'i^  W<i^belte4k>^  mtfkiMf,t&^%iZ'^  rintii  ii^^H^'^imd^^'s 

-  ( (AdiAifiil$ir<  'Rii^toA  KS^gi'  u«iv0lH0^i^]ind^4tt^Chtelf  ^^  ^kecme^^i^ 
is  aA^f(lgadVi^^i^llaiat<0ffi^df<f€i9^^  chokl^lf(6r^»'vSi<;  A!^* 

-'We  trJiVe),^-i(M/ii\^hid%tl)  rd^v^^H  ^'^''i»^*<<^  tA- iotiirty^ftd^'^tb^' 

difftlb  d^'lti^  b^lit$ftll>aiifd'bo(»kfAli«he^  i^ife^f '^tjiei  Rig4»>  Htdiouriabte^ 
(l)to!fl^iAttothtift§;^Whi«h'infe!aftWicAyl^^^  t^h  ^tbfe  ;?tid'Mt 

W^*^ta^HHl!','tifeAf'^KetlttHt*g'.f  ^m  drfife«e  aAd  MgblyitifledMidjf^ 
lcrt»«iw4  ^filjr^  fbwtdighPbfeftJtc^^hfeV.dfedth^tt  pPtfedJ  heillirji''bLle^*«^tts) 
subsequently  attack**  bfbilibi<*:ife^A"^£WftAfi*^  'iQ^htt-. 

recovering.     The  disorder,  however,  suddenly  took  an  unfavourable 
ttfetty^yfld  liif'^f^M^^^^^'terwrfitettd  fit&ttf.'  /  iMfcr' Atbtill$iwtl^i«\'a»  ^f!he 
twelfth  fcliild^ttf 'tb^ffott<«r*te  'Ht*Wy»Ffcttfei  ie(»iidfbofe^^f 'thei^igbtlif' 
Ifeui-^tf 'Wisthi(»felia^;><iAd'  ^«S '%f(m^  feii iSiia^h 4ii'^&(^^ttMf,  M98!^ 
Ill^l0»s^Wil^e'>l(^' a»^  db^lj^^^^t' l^  "Jf^^  fkti^ly  Alidi!r^atio«i^,<atitf^^ 
lytnutt^feul^d^deflJfttttichfcd^dJaffytftiAttWerfl^  i""'  .  tit'to 

''>^dft!Hdbfe?^tte  pedt,^\ifl?irt>ife^tf  t''h^^i*fei«fe  f!le^3»lr -of  ^uly  tf  tftfe> 

%m«ie  ^f  m^'fiftitmufi^d^^Mr;  tfll(I^Ml%f;GltlriiaWi'df  lli^^fi|li'('i^'> 
fbtt^  «^a?«»l5i^'il€vi^^'  nju*>ipUMi8l[el*i>1iW« V«*tm  'dib'  eftWktttdy^ 
i^tM(];^ii^S  '&  1i^t^^y^a|^end^di(ttMo«mbiliji'h$si^totlil  ^'tt^ditiiibd^ 
flfellifff ^Uffftrtrife^l^tvtfW'gtla^f tfflUli1«4tWrf •  ^im^t> IWftW  hf  hri  •' fetid?* 
l^^ef}itlA!'ilo^jp4f61ifm  bfffect  tH^^de^^'ttaW^uiifliifiy'^'^liist Wntf'^'W^ 
«h^'Wdfite*-iwc^e^' <*f' hiS^^adlJrfe^;'^  mWftdlfirfi^iiiHh^'h^tiiii^' 
^,4b*t  t3«*  Wi^  ti6t  wi|jhd*awfW«l>«pWt{^*fldi«€bat'by'tliJ'%dy  W: 
^b«^d'«ell^  fb^^hisff'Mt^^f^V  l^n^^f^  b«{«iM(^l6  ^AcS^tiM  «ind^^i^f1 
his  faith  in  Christ.     If  ever  man  did  so,  Coleridge  did.  -/f  fud-n') 

To  the  note  upon  hit^dflath  Itifrthe  !^fTQ^artdrl5^,V> Jar.  impended  an 
*\humble  and  aJreoiiteiate^q>itiipl]^'/tVfiidi  hsi<wroter  for  iiim&lf  a  month 
or  two  ago.    It  is  sad  to  observe- the  blindness  of  friends,  and  to  reflect 
tc^ti'tbe^'Wtfife  trf  tetnftienidnoK'ienthusiksticfmdmiiriri^ft^tkiibi^j^^ 
]i^iIfi'tb't^e(Work0>of  tfaos^'Whomftht^neittem^aJkyd'fdrnosti  ^^tAA^i 

' .  'ifi 


•-stem,  qhristw pawM^y Irr^QB^^chUd ^^  .>,,.. 

And  read  w^^h  epenfle  breast.  (?)    B^i^eath  tl;ii$  sop   ^ 
A  poet  lies,  or  tnai  which  once  seemed  he^      , 
O.  lift  a  prayer  in  thought  fbf  S.  T.  C. !"       '  ' 

That  he,    &c.  &c. 
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Eton  School. — ^Dr.  Keate  has  retired  from  the  head-masteriBhip 
of  Eton,  which,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  liais  filled 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself  apd  advantage  to  the  admirable  school 
which  has  now  lost  him.  There  never  was  a  master  who  ^urned  out  more 
excellent  scholars  th^n  Dr.  Keate ;  and  while  his  abilities  and  att^ntioqi 
contributed  to  raise  the  reputation  ot  ,tlie  establishment  of  which  Ke 
was  the  worthy  head.  His  private  and  ^ocial  qualities  endeared  hin^  to 
his  surrounding  neighbours  and  ifViendsl  'To  tbose,  in  his  retirement,,  Ais 
fM>ciety  will  still  be  availing. .  His  late  gracious  Majesty,  who  justly 
appreciated  merit,  and  generously  promoted  it,  bestowed  upon  hin>  on^ 
of  the  canonries  of  Windtor ;  so  that  th<^  worthy  !poctor  will,  for  i^ 
certain  portion  of  the  year,  enjoy  his  otiupi  cum  aighitcUe  clpse  to  th^ 
scene  of  his  long  protracted, '  and  highly  advantageous  labours,     pr. 

Keate  is  succeeded  in  the  mastership  by  uie  KeV.  Mr.  HaWtrey. 

'    "     i       '  * " 

»  '  .       '  '  '  .  t  ,    >  .  ' 

N&C3RO  £i|A.ycfF\Tlov.-T<;pQ8id^i^e  ap^ty  ia  ipajitfiw^d  iviUi 
r/egard  to  tl^e  effect  producible  ypon  the  b]#x^a  in  th^  .W«»^lAdieQ«  by 
the  arrival  of  tb^  day  of  emancipation;  whiphgr^at;,  worthy ^i but jtw^at 
haz^dous  measure  came  into  effect  pn  jtbe  furst  of  August*  Thfir«  wexe 
vast  rejoicings  in  England  upon  IjkuQ  oqc^^n,  o|i  ^hp.p^rt  of  th^  fil^ir 
slavery  body,  and  many  rem^kable  c^reraooi^s  ^i\^re  performed  to  comr 
memorate  the  eventj  aU  pf  which,  we  ponff^  mtq  thiaok  pir^tBaUiim;^  N/9n 
body  can  deny  that  the  abolition  ^i  «lAMeiry  ia  jAvs,  ab$t»«c|  aoundA 
gjoripus  apd  just;,  but  it  is  necessary  to  i^scevt^i^  i^b^t  the.  ffffecta  Mill 
be  producible  upon  mnfi||  in  wl^qk  sbvery.andwprl^.are  A$sQciated  with 
freedom  and  idlenesfv  i  .  ..../'  :  - 

We  trust  U^at  pp  seriQUsin&urreotiqn9,,x\ondl<nt  ebullitions  of  tmm*^ 
pliant  joy^Jiavp  been  permitted  tp.placq.the  whitf)  inbabitante  of  oui^ 
occidental  colonies  in  a^  position,  m^h  as  tbajbin,  wbicK/tbe.people.of 
emancipated  St  Domingo  yrei?e  placed:  jndfied^  we^Q  opt  ^iaposed  to 
believe  that  any  such  l^ragical  ocpurrenpes  hav^  .tak^n  plax^a;  but  thift 
we  believe,  that  thpy  are  eyent\fc^lly  yery  likely  tP  happen..  Itia  noUh* 
nous,  not  only  from  the  numerous  ^ommunicaitions  from  tbe  West  Int^ea 
a^  th^  present  time,  but  from  thoij(s^nda<^  instancea,  iind  .Y<dumes  of  evi-; 
inncfi  adduced  at  other  periods,  tbat^  as  we  have  i^eafily  augigestedy  tie 
notion  of  the  negro  who  is  mad^  to  work  because  he  is  ^  slave,  is  that^ 
when  he  is  free,  he  is  xmt  to  work  ajK  all,.  Thne  mxly  diffiurem^e-be  sees 
between  his  m^ter  and  hin^elf-^bwng  their  icoloiiirk  of  yluish  be  givaa 
the  preference  to  his  own — a  fact  perfectly  cstfibli^bed  by  the  Macks 
uniformly  painting  the  devil  whitp,— eKcepIt  in  these  particnlaiB  the 
difference  between  the  zn?ister  bltjA  tbe  ^lave  ii^  ih^K  oo6  woiksaoid  tho 
other  does  not  \  and  the  ^I^ve  belieyes  tba^  the  mom^nlibe  is,  by  emasicir 
pation,  placed  on  fm  eqnaiity  yii\}^  ))i^  m»rt^j.b«  i*  to  enjoy  ^  his 
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much  as  the  pnvilege  of  doipg  p^QfchiDg^     ^  

That  this  is  not  .matter  of  theory^  or  argument,  or  fancy^  has  been 
already  proved^  Lbi^lf^Ue,  ^hdT)ecantert  years  sipce  a;a  j^ereditary 
alave-proprietor,  stated,  ^  fe^'ni^hb'before  the  ^^  of  t}^e  session,  in  the 
House  of  Ifordsy  that  his  emaocijpa^p^  fi^ave^  l^ad.  refused  to  wprk — they 
received  their  freedopi  with  sratitude,  because  txeof^m  lae^t  idleness ; 
but  th^y  declared  ihey  would ^t.wgr]^i^nd  called  upon  those  who  had 
^v^i)^them  freedom  ^o  giya  tjieir^  food,  plothes^  an4, lodging..  3^^ith  tjiis 
]|einand  Lord  ltoll(^  had  compli^^  and  in  consequence  ha^d  ihat  D^ornpg 
tece^yed  ^^  bill  drawn  up9n  him  for  lOOO^. — wh|cl^  ^is  lordship  (whps^, 
benevolence  of*  tieart  is  notorious)  said  he  s]iould  certainly  pay:  but 
he  asked,  would  tjhat  be  the  case  in  all  instajices.?  The  answer  is  clear; 
even  if  the.  proprietory,  all  hai:^  tlje  san^e  feeling,  they  have; — ^cfirQely 
one  of  them  i^ow — the  meaps'  of  acting  upon  theip  in  ^  §imilar  yvay,. 
^  If,"  said'^iOfd  Rolle,  '"1  ^lA  pot  B^.jJms,  \)il,l,  \hQ  nq^9e^.must 
•t^ve— worV,they  wi}l  not."         .     ..,  ,.  .,':,- 

That  Government  expect  j^refit  difficulties  is  inpst  cLe^r  fron^  t^he  c^^-' 
cumstapce  of  the^;  increasing,  to  ft  vast  exte.nt|,co)Qi^]al  magistracies  an4 

S'  colonial  police,  6  ur  fears,  therefore,  are  thiis  ekcit^~for  tj^e  fi^^stfew, 
ays  after  the  announiqement  of  tlieir  jfree'dom  eyerythirig  wil^  begajety  and 
garlands,  jumpibgs  ^ndjoiaikanpos;  and  the  negrjpp^wjll  da]Q^e  and  ^jng^ 
and  thenegr^ses,  aping  the  manners  of  the  grade^  or  rather  the  shade, 
above  them,  put  on  their  best  muslins,  (of  which,  as  slaves,  they  have 
plenty^)  and  '^oiisiimmate  the  happiness  to  envied  df  their  betters,  and 
*^  talk  conversation'  and  ecmib  dog ''  a^  memly  as  the'  best  of  them.  It 
iEnrhen  the  eyes  c^  these  ill-used  people  are  to  be  opened  that  the  mis- 
chief  will  irise — it  is  wbett '  they  find  slavery  to  have'  been  a  bugbea^r, 
atidfi^edotn  a  name,  that  disappointment  and  revenge  will  a|-ise,  in  all 
their  woitet  tfhapeaw  All  the  writers  ou  the  stibject^all  the  practiced 
men— have  declansd  that,  call  the  black  slave  or  £r€fe,  you  win  get  no 
i^k  out  «f  kirn,  Unless  \t  undergoes  all  the  disoiplin^  of  tht  dave. 

It  has  been  cleafljr  «hown  that  if  'the  slaves  had  beeb  fairly  told  the 
oonditieiioftheir^ensttneipatioQ,  ani)  thaitb^y^w^re  to'i^brk  for  th'^- 
selves,  they  would  have  declined  their  freedom.  M.Maldui^;  speaking 
of  fvee  blaeks,  says,  **  lie  repos,  roisivet<$'  sont  deveniis  dans  l^ur  it/tat 
flocialle^r ifnioUB paiffidti :^^  he  ^vea  the  tom^ de$crit^tiott  t>f  the fre^ 
At^fTo^ip  the  Ft^ttch  polonies.  ^*  Although^*  (we  areijow  miotingLord 
Broughfm'^  work  on  Gd^nial  Poliiofy)'^f  idafty  of  thaxipossSs^  Islnd  and 
alavedi^e  spectacle  was  ftever  yet  exhibited  oik  iree  negro  su^pprtihg 
his  family  by  the  pultute  of  his  little  property.  All  other  author^  agree 
ki  giving  the  salne  description  of  free  negroes  m  the  British,  French,  ^nd 
Dutch  colqnies,  by  nrhatettsr  denomination  they  may  be' distinguished; 
wiu^thernaroons,  cWaibes,  free  blacks,  or  fbg|itive  slaves.  The  AblnS 
lUynd,  himself,"  concludes  Lord  Broi^ham,^*'  with  ^1  his  ridictiloya 
fonidnass  for  savage^,  cannot,  in  tha  present'  instance,  so^  ^r  twist  the 
^tB  aceotdvng  to  his  fandes  a»d  fbm^gi/,  as  t6  give  a  favottrable  por- 
teaii  of  this  degrsde4  raca.'' 

With  this-^and  ten  thousand  times  wore— Evidence  belbue  tis,  is  it 
not  natural  to  feel  fearful  and  doubtfiil  as  to  the  resplts  of  the  sudden 
eiDaiMspation  of  the  slaves  9  The  only  question  to  bef  asjced  is,  atie  they 
be^  pr^par^  for  e))^aocipatioQ  notf^  tl^ax^  they  w^e  five-'aud»-twenty. 
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years  since?    We  shq;uld  answer,  certainly  not;  and  therefore  it  .is  we 

accept  periodical  bills 'bf>^tbbtfe«ka^^otiriah^4!i^t^^^ 

prentices,  find  it  r^^c^s^  tib  exert  the  authority  vesjted  in  the  new 

magistracy  and  th&  iiitfi6tiicd'^ih'fitk,iti'''6i^  th 


^ ^  ^         <...,.,  t    ,     the  negroes. 

That  moment,  we  think,  will  be  the  crisis ;  iaiid  if  we  'liad  been  movers, 
0!*igintttors,  Arid  itt<?ieitff<il  Atfthdt^-(«F'tlieTftfefeitlx^','-w<j,shbifla  hiVfe^Jibsli' 
po(n^'  tjii^rejoicings  iill  that' crf6i*'h^"'c(jrrtte  faad'g<w<r.'  ''Thti'Tact'  lb;' 
thatjiit  Ss-Htot'ehoti^  f^'A^Ws  id  h^fmy^ih€^rMBVWfrt6'ktA  rJiW;' 
and  w^  suspect, 'nbWstt'm«feH^his.bfe^ di5ifite'f(«^tiew/l!htft5f'Wiir^Wf 
themselves  so  in  a  very  short  time. 


1;//.   Ii-'     '.   r-M     t(.    'I'.uit  j'JXi    ■Wljlili.!    il 


•'Sih<Jfef*<nlr'ltet  ^6ft\lftieiWkti^i'(Mk  CAtlar^Fiiil^yBdW  Hifeb^fert'iAaittfeU 
PrivyCotfnfciabi»«'^hd  Rf^ht'HbttJ  R^^bfeH-Qtarf^  oWife^nv^rbf' BbiiitfMj?;' 
has  beeh^  ifaiglltW,  :aitd'  tofeKic':if0tfeii»' Gross  ^the'Qiidtihte'QWl^'Jl 
and'Adihiiiar  Flfeeming-,  soi'i^ll=ktt6fWii'*hd'  ih^i^ 'fet^^nifed  ih  rt(«r  W^ 
Irtdia  statidti,  hai^befen,  a^poftitfed'ti^^^'chfef  tiaval  6biriniatfdkt^SW6^^* 
ness:'  the  gi!hitikf'A^«iifal  is  tt'Mtofefber  k)^  PifliiArtiti^ 
<5tiridtifi('ehbti^  t6^r«rtifefk',i^hi^h.wc?  doiwkhttery  pbssiMti 'irt!s|i<sct%f' 
all  thte'^irtie^^  thfe^  ■A«mikI'Pfectnmg,'ii  Member  ^  Pttrnfetti^f,'^^afe' 
bfeen  Appcrhitfetf  to'«hteivnfe's«V  Sif'fidw«*d^CodrittS^(jfti'%''MfeiWbtt'bP 
Parliament,  has  been  appointed  t^'the'eomtttfef^^of'the  C^Mel'fk^  *- 
and  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  cr  Member  of  Parliament,  to  a  frigate. — 
aintci  Sir  Htffi^*  Biti4ard  Nti£i4  Was  'I'dfhsfed'tfhi  tiaVttl''CbMfo*lrirf»at 
Porlemoufh  becftilsb^  he'«wii^  'a  M^itrtMrir'bf  Parliirtiteill'  ••  'As  H^fBtWy^flj: 
imagine  thit,  in'  the^e  pt»re't}n^s;pt>lit!>shati«e  aAytWiig^^  t&  d6 '»#iW 
pWmotion,  we  think!  -^e  m«y'vbntti*is>to'^observe"thtttlSi  thliett'^firtt 


Commissidtter  of  thrit  Boayd.  .'Mt.''!*  1Vfofdittnt,'tH6  LpYd'€hatedftll6r'fe' 
secretary,  is  appohited'Oletk'ctfthe 'Orov^,'  ItiHhe  tooth  of  tht  ktfe^^^ 
Lord  Bathurst ;  and  LoW  IiWulgrtfte  lifts'  receiv«l  tHlePrivfy  Seal  (Vkdrnf 
by  the  refusal  of  Bail  Gr<^,  witha  iteat  itf  the  CaWnfet^  -    •  -   ''  "'  *l 

Th*  Bttt  BxiLOoi^.— There  has  bri^nk  iiiriMis  ebt)plii«teh  ito'P&ritr/ 
A  bril6on, 'i^hflped like il  woolpack,"  iand' •nearly'  hWf  « 'rtflie  16fi^,i^i(i; 
pr^ated;  to  bring  ovfer'atidsfet'do^ri'ittH^dtPaAj'h^e  in  Ldhdfoti, 
soifte  vamtf  or  fiv^i-kud-twentypaaseh^.v  The  cat.i^  t^'flcktii^ 
omnibns,  in  Which  these  aerial  -vdyagerfe  'weret^f  be  placed' irf'tMt' 
perfefct  etise :  the  placfes  -were  booked,  and  the  'nio^lsfetus  bag  was'td  '^ 
off  Oh  Suittlay  w^ek:  '  Thousands'  dft)^opl<5  repaired' ttf'thfe  iplibte'cJf 
rtartW?;  and  the'ri^ato^r  aAxifetj^  Wtf  evinced  bythe  po^IaC«:'thfe; 

Sassengcts  wire  not"JrithoAt  t*^  'fefeHngs': '  'EVeiythiiig'feie^ihed  iti**fta-^ 
h»ytss:  thfe 'phllWflhicAl!  <itids'"#ei^&'l6n' th^i'stfejiA  tb  haiid  ^^6^  fiyiftgj 
tMo  {nr^htn'M  a«tmcfe  Ucodted  tij^^Wie;  lof  itt' ckWil'ili^'ili^^Vi^ 
and  gav^  agreat  p-d-^o-^f/h,  ahdiri'aii^iristtot  sJpHt'into'pitties.  "'^ 
bran>er  of  Paris  M^i^  at  first. 't^iklfeWott^y^aitaed  Alt  ttW  exp]  ' 
but  the  mom^tit  'theyibuild  tti^^^Wael  ho  futthef  diahg^i'  ti  be 
hciided;'  they  tufehed  In  tit)6n'  the'  '^itittefed  bag',  atid  Viliatttly  litriA^ 
ttiewonk  df  dastxlMitionoi^hidif'accBdiBnt  had  "b^tt,  by  tearihg'thfe  ttHe 
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,  .  Unto  our  centle  senses, .  -^ 
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5*^!^  f^Vi^yf|ii^.tfe^^(i«i^Qi,  #*.qiw  ^aejiw^ii^dft  and  ^Ui,e8.ca,iy  ti-r 

a  taitntul  account  of  its  set-down.        .,,,  ..  •,.,  [^        ,  ^,  .;,   .1  .  ,,■  ...j„ii 

j.T^^ajq9f^^^»  WBj;i;iM|».7n-The  dw.figU*?ftfr9fi*§cotil*n4  wwu«ce 
^ji]^rSi<rtDij«SjU^?fW  ;^U9  WWW*  twWch  h»,vp)  bfifai  ftcfaipived  by  vvionardi^M 
^>^9W^^tgffQ<^^^i  rl^Urflfiav^.p^nty^rCUKl  tbej»poTt>ha&  been  ^xoejln 
Im/y  ijf^^f!^,  |Mi^](fia.,altqg9the]b/tbQ  swwn-  ftPPieara  tp.  haTe;.bee^  /mwt 
%pjffpa%^;n^t„ftnly  fpjr,  ann;B5eaifa^*,  bufe.fcrri«ip<vl*at  pl^oU*  Tbo 
^nr^wlu^^^ba^i failed  in  ;nv^j,'partft.of,;be(Oondaept,  is  here,,  at 
l^t,  ^^vecig^  irn^.  Tbe  ^bpps^  tpo^  tl^  w^  .q^vicj^oua  and  delicii^ 
^,,9upj^iQppi;jfcf^$  i^^ble,pro4uas,:loo)&pfQU  J.  apd.wio  aie.told  tb^t  iiv. 
^ endear qouutriesth^r^ie  a  v^iitfc^ivt  shaw  of  ^iiit..t  We  ii,Te| iudeedv 
*]*?fpy  BWpJcbtf  ^we.ddd.bu|t,k«iowtiV  r.n;  .,.,.,..  i 

-^jfin^^j.fiQf,yfiqi«PTJB  jMM9i^A^i«y-rr-^Thwgh  ve  b^ya  f^worn.  politics^ 
yfii^.sOTj^wes/politi^j.diwJfsipp .ipiypbion  sucbiiMjraLqttesiions,, .;ba(^i> it 
i?|9i4d  ,lpp  ap  abafpdo»pi€pat;,i>fvitf  I  dj^y.  if  ^  tpMbUc  jomnal  wa*  not .  to  non 
tipPf^tbpfl^^i  .Q^e.pf  jtb^e  ,lM^8,,^CQ^ffre<J.l**t.  mp;utb(,  ^bich,  for.  its  .imn 
cSj,?^w«lVwit#  fixtr^^)rd^|a^y,  c^iia^ter^we  #wM»  »t>t  pass  b|y- 

;r^,^^^  clfip^  ip.,tbQ.n9F(PpQr£ill  whicb,  ralat^  t9  iUagitim^ds 
j/ai^if  tlu^^HB  io.ovQi|ti«i?/ali  K^ur.  eatablisb^d  ,prinicipka.of 

Ifi^.^f^pgv  I  lfere0fore>4^.|iph^Vpy  (nl?iw^  of  seductipn  bad  bwi| 
^Pwy  W^iilwr  l?yiOWT  law«,  APd»  w  jfarMicpujId  be  4we^the.8^!iMaw 
-y^.ji^jcte.j^^p^p^ibte  for^bi^aw^  ^t.  :,JByitbei  U^-s.^Knitorej-th^ 
parent  »  bound  t9,jiff«y>d^ffaaF.it§  jofSipri.ngx (w^^J^^eR  ilJeg^^ipM^t^.pr.BOjtsi 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  thg  laws  nf  Gbd  and  man.  Both  Levi- 
tiijaf^i^  SJ^\fl^Q,ji^idc9^e,;b<l  g|j?>eml,nrincipl^,apdl  QP.'JtWsiall 
wW^'fifl^P)^  ^W(?  fv^^4ed^,Myh§^wfQr,tMqAi;eiifcpp^e,wboi,««^ 
VP>^/W.To^«^:P^i>'V«M^  )mn>4n^ly,fluj^^;tq.bHve  ffvfer^diewiwgl^, 
^<j|.^fm)rjB  tjgw  i^nougjv  by  ^er«>u#equ«nq^  <rf.  her- .imprudmic/?^  JSha. 
l}wj|j.alf35afly.,^it^  yf^tb^lQ^s^f ,.9bAW|»rM»nijl  #ffit^w,fbi  fpciotyr+^liie 

i«pH|fe^^.8^1Dft,pth^K,eq)ifalR7rrand^  apwlfmgi  th^ .privaAkHJi, 

<{(; t^^4n^fiji§»pf|S^b^^nfl^  wi^icb.a  y^  wiaf^R  en^D^,  4^4  4be  want 
^k\y^l^^^^  '.(Sb^  lVbc^.^W:'P0t..^91yl.  supppf^t.bwelfjiCouW.iw^ 
b^.ftbj^  Jp,.|^HppaiFt.th^.,aclditionrtf  b^rtj^i^r  fiif,  a,CibiW»,  J^w^a  Jiberp- 
fof;^,?pns^(^te4  t^<^,tbff.  fi^the^  .^ha^A  ]?(&,. qUUged  .to  dot  so^wl 
5ft^«|PWW^4i  Qth^.-.pwJtips.iwlMCib  \%  ww^jthfi  pporTOQ^hey's  lotto 
ergQ»,lf^sl^^i>^tbi^,,way,atjl^t  l)P  5MLde..tp».Jfn«^w  .and.  i>o  <cal 
, 4^.^a§  4^^  tp.  violate  t^Q  npif^ldv^s  gf  Iiff;,wUb;j)arfpQit  ^mpunily; 
UU  oi^jr  l^^egUl^tfira  bf^ve  now  t^QPgU  i^  cigbt^  to .  vap^I ,  «U  tUa ;  and 
i|fi  tf  tl?^  pppr . fi^iMle  ba4i  noi.B(i#|re4',aJ^efkdy,8iiffiffi^t  \?n>ng«.tbQ>t 
exioncara^e  %r  seducer  frpm,.ftll  r^qjonsibUit)^;,  ^U,bipi  ithf^t  Ae-J^ 
Eenceforth  sacrince  as  many  victims  as  be  pleases,  by  removing  the  last 
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of  sti(y|Sn3ttirij;  hi^  mfd  tit  tH&  ilnfdttuimfee  mthtt,  ih  ^diUdh  t5  the 
shame,  paiii,  kad  ttr^\flsh"Wlli\iH  he  lids  k\t^^  caused  lifef. 

'.There  ate  some  lAen  ^  ^^e  as  to  "Be  absolutely  fools,  and'  who  so 
ab^&et  their  idfas  te  tA  tehdet  tKeni  thd  moSt  abftufd  practical  contra- 
dictidtis.  This  was  the  ciisc  of  the  Vhiotiary  Girondists  of  France,  and 
this'is  the  ca^e'With  the  no  fesA'tisioniry  Whigs  of  England.  Will  it 
belJcHevfed  l^t  thi^y  fcall'  thk,  l«^hiijh,  by  tetnoving  the  restraint,  be- 
comes an  inceiitite'  ttt  ^ide,  **  a  moral  etlactinferit  **  ?  Are  they  so  imbecile 
as  to  trappose  that  the  susceptible  fbmal6  who,  in'a  moment  of  weakness, 
falls  a  victim  to  het  seni^ibiUty,  and  yields  to  the  arts  of  bfer  seducer^ 
ever  calculates  upoil'  siiich  a  consequence ;  and  would  be  one  moment 
defterred  by  th^  cbntihgfency  of  thfe  ttiah  foir  whom  «he  tocrifices  every- 
thlhg,  not  ^tipfiortitg  a  possible  dfispringp  Such  a  dold  and  calculating 
idea  Titrtr  fentets'the  head-  of  ati  trntbrtutiate  female  at  slich  t  time,  and 
the  evil  is  done  before  the  rcsttaint  i«  thought  of.  It  ^as  said  Also, 
anibng'tfae'seinbl&nteoftirgumemu^itdin  the  debate,  that  it  intA  6.t- 
tttmefy  difficult  to  ascerfAin  the  1«al  father  of  the  child,  laid  therefore 
it  wbuld  be  tmjtist  sometimes  to  impose  the  maintenance  oil  the  puta- 
tive one.  It  b  with  cdtit^rti  we  itate  thftt  it  irM  ft  bishop,  and 
thttt  bmliop  the  Bishop  of  Londotj,  who  ufeed  this  argiimeitt;  and  ^e 
presume  to*  suggest  that  it  would  b.e  mote  agreeable  to  his  Lordbhip's* 
pastoral  chawiict^r  to  say,  eveti  if  it'  wcl«  difficidt,  which  it  is  not,  that 
the  dause  of  tnorndity  tet^tiired  that'atky  man  who  so  indulged  hie  pas- 
Bions^  tvid'maht  have  been  tlie'  fiithei-,  ae^etved  and  ought  to  pay  the 
penalty,  wftethef  he  "wire  twdly  the  father  or  ilot. 

As  the  la\^  tlow  standi,  besides  its  exceeding  haMship,  ihjustice,  ahcT 
cruelty  to  the  Weakei*,  deceived,  and  less  guilty  party,  it  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency^ to  increase  tenfold  dll  the  evils  it  aii^t^  to  Remedy.  It  hardens 
the  heart  of  tnin;  coiifoundii  hi^'prftttickl  6ense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
deadend  altogether  his  moral  feeling,  by  tfelling  hith,  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
litoient^'that  he  is  now  etHirely  teleased  front  the  duty  he  owed  to  the' 
laWSOf  God  Sffrdnatuii^^-^hat  of  ■supporting' the  child  to  l^honi  he  has 
given  existence.;  it  sends  him  a  free  agent  into  the  world  to  gratify  bis 
mtwiftttihreift-jikrttlonw'atiy'  ciktfeiit  he  mtfV  tlrifik  prbjier  I'  it  throws  the 
burtheti  of  the  ofispHhg  on  thi^t  parent  that  i6  least  able  to  feupiiort  it ; 
tM  if  Willi  therefoiie,  and  cannotbtli  ehd  it  a  frightfhl  increase  of  in- 
fanticide as  "Well'  tf^'the  leaser  evite  which  it  pttiflfssed  tb  check. 

•         tin,  t   "Ik  'r 

OoJfSrM*'^  CoHrsis^Ntt-.— It  ii  dbsel^ed  by  Wm.  Penn,  in  his  admi- 
r*b!€f  *^(frk  "  Nt/  CtWs,  Ha  Cto^,"that  When' Peter  denied  our  Saviour; 
he  *•  be^an  to  curse  atxd  Stiear,  to  prove  that  he  Wris  tio  Christian."  This 
is  the  method  %oitie  of  our  Radicals  Adopt  tb  pove  the  same  thihg.  Cob- 
bett,  in'alafe'shott  addtiek  to  fiotfie  Rildical  Uhibn,  has  inttoduced  no 
less  than  two  oath^  in  aS'niany  litiei).  It  ii^  noW  seme  titne  ago  since  he 
enddtvofrred  to  eanofiiije  the  rotten  relics  of  his  anti-Christian  apostle; 
and  hte  ts^e^  thiff  method  W  tis^ui'e  the  disciples  of  infidelity,  that  he  still 
adheres  to  his  principles.  Lest  it  ihotrld  he  supposed  fhat  the  approach 
of  death  might  bring  him  to  a  different  way  of  thinkings  he  affects  to 
honien  iishe  grows  grey;  Wki  sOitio  of  ^is  friends  At  the  gallows,  who 
piteteod  to'die  hfti^mbt  tlie^  itiay  not  be  thought  AfVAid, 

1 1    ill   I    I  h    I     ' 


i;^I^JS!ffil^.teS^.--(^?r.<>f  ^^  P^*«^  pMoramas  we 

eyq-flftw  hM  cjeeiqLcj^  yfncep,atLexce3ter-aquare:  we  mean  tliat 

of'New  itork.  Theisc'are  '^^j?^'^  p^rjs  pr^e  jict^re  which  apptoach  teality 
of  effbi;t^0<^  iJfi^X  ^  ^  P?(^^,  i'^^  miputest  scrutiny.  The  place  i^  bxactly 
whWrnighi^Wexpecte^i-— a  cltyp^^  no  fine  public  buildings,  no 

ancient  moni^ents  <>f  ,ita  e^rly  foupdation  apd  rise,  must  be  esactly  what 
N*ei^  Yl^rK  evidently  is,— a  ftort.of  Birmingham  or  Manchester  ; — the 
Brofdway^  of  wfiicn  fiie  slave-keepipg  sons  of  freedom  brag  so  muph> 
has  tl^^  inent  of  h^tig  very  lopg  and^  as  ita  name  portends,  broad.  So 
is  the  Ijii^h  Voad  from  ^^ounslow:  to,  Staines^  and  so  may  anyroad  or 
sti^t '^'in  whiph  there  is  plenb^  of  space :  but  look  at  it,^ook  at  the 
rang;es  of  bunding  froi^  Peahody's  Stpre  to  the  Battery, — there  is  not  a 
hoiise  on  eitlier  side  of  ^t  that  a  London  tradesman  would  live  in.  Hoi- 
borti  from  St.  Giles''s  to  Sripw  ttill  is  magnificence  compared  with  ij. 
And  we  must  say,  tiie  figures  and  caxriagea,  which  im  doubt  are  perfectly 
charfi6ten8tiC}  are.  quite  in  keeping  with  the  scenery ;  dirty  omnibuses, 
shabliy  hackneyrcoaches^  tutable-dpwn  horses,,  and  scampering  fire-en- 
gines, wi^hr  one  landaup^' form  the  group  ot  carr^ffes;  while  a  motley 
crowd,  of  slaves  ai;id  swaggers,  "Vjahoos  and  Vaiikees,  exhibit  the  pe- 
destrian part  of  the  population  to  no  greater  advantage. 

The  CJity.Hall  is^  we  Relieve,  biiiU  of  white  marble,— ^because  marble 
happens  td, be  ^neapor  than  stope' in. that  qeighbdurhood.  As  a  mere 
homing  it  is  hot  half  so  gbp4  aa  )Aj;*  "Wilkins^s  Na,tional  Gallery  will  be ; 
and  a  thipg  ciadted  the  pa^k  i^  j^,  sort  of  bowling-green  in  front  of  i^ 
divide  and)  svibdiyided  by  some  white  posts  and  rails.  Th^  surroundmg 
cdufitry  wkich'has  not  vet  been  spoil^.  by  American  taste  and  genius 
looks  beautiful),  the  {fulson^majeatic,  and  the.  opposite  abores,  although 
buitfttpon^ 'being  at  ^  sufficient  distance  to  conceal  the  defbrmitieaof 
the  ^ores  ^nd  boarding-Bouses,  of  which  the  splendid  metropolis  seems 
chiefly  to  ponsist,  exhibit  a  refi'eshii^g  contrast  tp  the  very  disagreeable 
tirils  fetid  vtUgar  elevations  of  tl^e  fine  streets,  of  which,  together  with 
their  fireedom,  with  Jackson  i^t;  their  head,  and  the  niggers  at  their 
tail's,  the  f^of^^e  qI^  the  diaunited  Uxiited  States  are  so  coinically  poud« 

^  A  monst^  IS  ih.exi^i^niqe,  ,who  ha^oi^traged  all  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, lately,  by  ^tabbing'  and  .woundipg  seyeral  females  in  the  Regent'g 
Park<]  tt  ik  fmpbssiWe  to  eohceivie  d^ep^a+jty,  so  abominable  as  this.  What 
ohjecf  a  man  can  have  uideiliherateily  ixi}uring  a, woman  in  so  horrible  a 
manner,  or  what  sort  of  passion  it  is  that  can  be  gratified  by  such  acts, 
it  is  perfectly  impossibleyto  guess..,  We  ai^e  glad  ;&at  the  victims  of  the 
moiist^r  are  recovering.  .  ^The  police,  have  in  \yain  endeavoured  to  trace 
hiin. ;  We  trust,  however,  that  this  oisgraceful  brutality  wiU  not  have  the 
effect, of  preventing  our  fair  to wnawotnen  frofn  adorning  and  glorifying 
the  sylvan  scenes  which  haviR  been  opened  to  thq  people  of  Cockaigne; 
they  heed  have  no  apprehension  .of  a  recurrence  of  the  attacks  of  the 
cc^atd,  who  has  sio  doubt  fled,  satisfied  with  the;  barbarous  triimiph  he 
has  achieved.  Such  fellows  as  he  muat^  be  are  sure  to  cut  and  run,  aa 
the  sailors  say,— they  never  Cut  and  come  again. 

Wealth  and  MoRT^wT,if. — ^The  present  year  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  deaths!  of  numerous  men  of ; vast  fortune ;.  probably  in  no  country 
in  the  world  was  there  ever  so  muck  wealth  bequeathed  by  testators  in 
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the  same  period,  as  'witkin  the  last  few  months-in  England.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.. 
Mellish,  Lord  Burlington,  Mr.  Crawshay,  and  other  names  which  at  this 
moment  do  not  occur  to  us,  have  been  registered  in  this  melancholy  list. 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  legacy  duties  would  have  been 
something  enormous  in  favour  of  the  revenue ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
highest  stamp  is  15,000/.,  which  stamp,  we  believe,  the  wills  of  all  the 
individuals  we  have  mentioned  have  paid  ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  lai^  sum, 
but  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  they  would  have  paid  had  the  duty 
gone  on  affecting  property  beyond  a  certain  amount — even  as  it  is,  these 
events  have  not  had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Our  Monthly  Salute. — Once  again  we  make  our  bow  to  our  readers. 
Everybody  is  out  of  town,  and  only  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
nobodies  remain  in  it.  Yet  look  at  the  Sunday  promenades, — the  beau- 
tiful gardens  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  parterres  of  lovely  faces, 
beaming  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks  with  which  they  are  so  thickly  studded ; — . 
look  at  the  slopes  of  Richmond  or  the  shores  of  Graveseud,  and  our. 
notions  of  desertion  are  all  upset.  .  Seven  thousand  dear  amiable  people 
steam  themselves  every  Sunday  down  to  one,  and  half  as  many  up  to  the 
other;  and  on  the  days  of  business,  the  "  whole  world  "  who  are  in  the 
country  are  scarcely  missed  in  the  streets.  Hogshead-laden  sugar^carts 
stop  the  way  as  usual ;  mails  and  stages  rattle  oyer  the  pavements ; 
omnibuses  crowded^  looking  like  stuffed  caterpillars,  wriggle  and'  swing 
themselves  along ;  while  those  patent  life-destroy.ers,  the  hack-cabs, 
whisk  their  devoted  passengers  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  is  the  world  of  fashion  that  has  dissolved.  Ministers,  released- 
from  toil,  are  scattered  in  their  various  counties ;  members,  exonerated, 
have  retired  to  their  districts  to  set  "  pretty  examples ; "  and  all  the 
would-be-8,  who  are  neither  Ministers  nor  Members,  affect  an  absence 
from  town,  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  away  before,  as 
the  second-rate  dandies  have  taken  to  wear  white  neckcloths  at  night 
ever  since  black  stocks  were  interdicted  at  the  Royal  parties;  as  if  that 
made  the  difference. 

The  Queen  has  returned  from  her  tour  to  Germany,  we  hear  in  im- 
proved health.  The  reception  her  Majesty  everywhere  met  with  on  the 
Continent  could  not  have  failed  of  being  most  gratifying :  we  hope, 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  long  before  her  Majesty  has  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  a  repetition  of  the  honours  and  compliments  paid  to  her, 
out  of  a  country  whose  affection  and  esteem  she  so  richly  deserves,  and 
which  she  has  so  unequivocally  secured. 

The  season,  however,  is  over ;  and  the  curtain  of  our  Commentary 
having  fallen,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  announce  that,  next  month, 
with  the  permission  of  our  readers,  these  entertainments  will  be  repeated. 


CRmCAL  NOHCES.     — 

Diflcoyaries  in  Asia  Minor,  including  a  Description*  of  the  Ruina  of 
Ancient  Cities.    By  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arunddl,  British  Chaplain  at 

Smyrna. 

"  •  •     •  #  ■         • 

Trs  ideas  we  are  wont  to  entertain  of  a  trading  company,  arei  that  it  is  a 
sordid  bodr  of  men,  appointed  for  the  sole,  purpose  of » lading  .guinea  to 
guinea,  and  that  those  they  employ,  have  .no  knowledge  beyond  the  ^ripe 
of  goods,  and  care  for  no  ttopk  but  the  ledger.  .  From  uiis  general  censure 
we  should  except,  at  least,. oujb. commercial  ,lx>dy,  the  late iLey ant, Com- 
pany.  Whatever  may  have  b^en  the  prevaient.inclhiation  of  its  merchants 
m  common  with  others  of  its  class,  the  persons  they  employed  abroad  ha'w 
been  men  zealous  for  knowlede^e  and  distinguished  in  literature ;  and  it 
appears  from  "An  Account  of  the  Company,  *  published  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution,  that  almost  all.tbjeinfprmatiiHi  transmitted  to  Europe  for  nearly 
200  years,  of, the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  East,  was  contained  in  a  series 
of.vforks  written  by  their  consuls,  physicians,  and  chaplains,,  settled  at 
Constantinople.  Smyrna,  and  other  residences.'  Their  chaplains  were  parti- 
cularly  distinguished.  .  Maundrel,.Chishul,  Pococke,  Dallaway,  &:c.  are  well 
known  to  the  public,  who  properly  appreciate  the  obligation  they  owe  them, 
and  to  the  patrons  of  church  livings,  who  liberally  rewarded  them.  Chishul 
was  on  his  return  appointed  to  the  benefice  of  Wahhamstow,  Pococke  to 
that  of  Chil(hrey,  and- none  were  left  without  a  competent  provision.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  we  conceive  any  men  better  entitled  to  such  a  remuneration. 
Vfe  do  not  mean  .to  detract  from  the  meritorious  jiyerspns  who,  in  the  sUeqt 
and  laborious  assiduity  of  their  profession  at  home,  have  well  earned  that 
advancement  which  is  too  often  unjustly  withheld ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  clergyman,  who  exerts  the  same  assiduity  abrps^,  who 
encounters  "  perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water,*'  the  evils  of  climate  and 
the  ravages  of  pestilence,  to  perform  his  sacred  functions  to  a  remote  fiock 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  avails  himself  'of  eveiy 
source. of  instruction,  and.  in  the  toils  of  his  professional  duties  collects 
knowledge  to  add  to  the  information  of  the  learned  at- home,  and  confirm 
the  details  of  Sacred  Histor}r— that  such  clergymen  are  more  eminently 
entitled  to  any  preferment  which  our  church  has  to  bestow.  And  if  ,they 
are  left  at  an  advanced  age,  with  broken  constitutions,  to  wear  out  the  even; 
ing  of  life  without  a  competent  provision,  while  the  jrbuthful,  the  healthy, 
the  idle,  or  the  ignorant  are  preferred  before  them,  it  reflects  the  htghest 
discredit  on  the  Establishment,  and  calls,  more  than  any  other  abuse,  for  a 
reformation.  . 

The  work  of  Mr.  Arundell,  which  we  now  propose  to  notice,  is  one  of  the 
results  of  thirteen  yec^rs*  residence  in  Asia  Minor.  He  set  out  from  Smyrna 
accompanied  by  M..i)ethier,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, two  Armenians,  and  ,a  Greek  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papas 
Oglou,  "  the  son  of  a  priest.**  This,  m  the  Latin  church,  would  be  rather 
a  discreditable  origin,  out  not  so  in  the  Greek ;  but  though  the  priesthood 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  he  was  himself  one  of  its  members,  he 
chose  a  name  more  consonant  to  his  temper  than  his  profession,*  and  called 
himself  Phaedrus,  or  "tiie  Gay,**  which  he  supported  with  the  hilarity  of 
a  true  Greek  on  aU  occasions..  The  company  proceeded.to  Cassaba,  famous 
ibr  its  melons,  and  Ardtn  thence  to  Sardis,  the.cdebrated  capital  of  Croesus, 
and  in  later  times,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  and  its  present  state 


ing  out  where  the  dead  are  deposited. 
who  have  a  glimmering  of  past  events,  record  ancient  traditions  in  maiijT 
of  their  modern  names.  They  call  the  Pactolos,  "the  river  of  riches," 
though  it  does  not  appear  they  ever  heard  of  Midas.    From  hence  the  tra- 
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v^ellers  proceeded  to  Isheklt,  which  Pococke,  theiv  predecessor,  mistook  for 
the  ancient  Apamea,  but  our  author  proves  by  an  inscription  that  it  was 
Eumehia.  Their  arriyal  at  the  actutJ  Apamea  was-  coMrmed  bjr  a  ^etf 
natural  effect— an  extraordinary  appetite — for  which  the  pliioe  had  been 
long  famous.  One  Lityerses,  it  seems,  used  to  eat  here  in  a  day  as  much 
bread  as  three  asses  would  carry,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  hogshead  of 
wine.  Other  circumstances,  however,  still  more  decisive,  determined  the 
site  of  the  town ;  one  was  a  fortunate  accident.  Our  traveller  was  so  lucky 
as  to  miss  his  waj^,  and  stumbled  upon  the  fragment  of  a  mar'>le  column 
with  the  inscription.  Qui  Apamem  negotianiur  koo  ouraverant.  This  he 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  actual  column  which  the  city  proposed  to  erect 
to  Appius  Pulcher,  noticed  in  one  ef  Cicero's  Epistles.  The  circumstance 
which  pives  this  lost  town  more  than  ordinary  intei'est  was,  that  it  had  been 
the  residence  of  Cicero.  But  the  most  highly  interesting  place  which  they 
visited  was  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  more  celebrated  Antioch,  and  that 
called  the  Greater,  was  in  Syria,  and  is  still  a  considerable  town.  It  was 
there  St.  Chrysostom  was  born,  and  it  was  there  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
were  first  called  Christians ;  but  that  in  Pisidia  was  the  place  where  the 
Jews  rejected  the  offer  of  salvation  made  to  them  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  ; 
and  there  it  was  the  glad  tidings  Vferejlrst  offered  to  the  Gentiles.  There 
are  still  the  remains  of  two  or  more  Christian  churches,  and  one  of  them 
very  large,  though  the  whole  of  the  Gentile  converts  that  once  freouented 
them,  are  now  reduced  to  one  solitary  Greek.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
space  we  are  allotted  to  pursue  our  tourist  further ;  what  we  have  noticed 
will  convey  a  correct  opinion  of  the  matter  of  the  work.  It  is  one  of  those 
faithful  representations  of  the  actual  state  of  things  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
places  endeared  by  the  most  interesting  recollections,  in  a  country  deformed 
by  barbarism,  and  which  few  travellers  nave  thought  accessible;  and  it  will 
remain  an  etc  atl  Krrifia  with  the  works  of  Chishul,  Pococke,  and  other 
highly  esteemed  Oriental  chaplains.  We  should  add,  that  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  map,  plans,  and  views  in  a  very  superior  style  of  lithographic  engrav- 
ing. 

Judge  Not :  a  Poem  on  Christian  Charity ;  with  Minor  Poema,  Odes,  &o. 

By  Edmund  Peel. 

In  the  present  conflict  of  opinion,  when  judgment  is  extinguished  in 
passion,  and  no  man  can  be  persuaded  that  his  neighbour,  who  does  not 
think  exactly  as  he  does,  can  be  other  than  a  wretch  divested  of  all  good 

Jmnciples, — ^we  took  up  this  book  with  no  small  pleasure  in  finding  at 
east  one  righteous  man  who,  in  the  tempest  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
could  guide  his  bark  in  safety,  and  at  length  cast  hi;;  anchor  on  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  Christian  Charity.  In  his  Preface  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— "  To  impress  upon  Christians  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  j^ood-will,  reminding  them  that,  without  charity,  zeal  is  unavailing, 
&c.,  IS  the  principal  aim  of  the  leading  poem  of  this  volume.  Divided  into 
two  parts,  it  treats  in  the  first  of  the  toleration  due  from  one  individual  to 
another  ;*'  and  at  the  commencement  is  the  following  passage,  which  we 
give  as  a  specimen  at  once  of  the  sentiments  and  poetry  :-^ 

'<  Is  not  religion/rightly  nnderstood, 

The  pledge  of  peace— the  bond  of  brotherhood  ? 

MHiy  then  *  for  trifles,  light  as  air,'  destroy 

Fraternal  concord  and  domestic  joy  ? 

As  brethren,  ought  we  not  from  strife  to  oease. 

Promoting  whatsoever  tends  to  peace  ?*' 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  we  excuse  the  tame  and  moderate  standard 
of  the  poetry,  as  best  according  with  the  calm  and  temperate  spirit  which 
it  inculcates.  As  we  advanced,  nowever,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 

goet,  although  he  recommended  this  moderation  to  others,  did  not  think 
imself  obliged  to  observe  it    He  talks  of  **  the  base  and  selfish>  whose 


aigmtnti  are  iabe  am}  hinrlleas/*  He  breaks  out  into  sueh  expressiona 
as  the  following  : — "  What  language  is  strong  enough  to  express  the  burnt 
ing  indignation  at  the  flagrant  wrongs,  &c.  What  of  open  outrage*  of 
secret  treacherf ,  of  dishonest  dealing,  nas  not  been  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spoliation  I  Even  now  do  the  United  States  continue  the  systems 
of  plunder  and  extermination."  But  our  poet  of  peace  attacks  with  still 
less  moderation  bis  own  countrymen,  the  members  of  the  *'  Rowden  Book 
Club/' 

^  Restleis  as  ocean,  fickle  as  the  wind, 
To  wrongs  short-sighted,  and  to  reason  blind  | 
Touchy  as  tinder,  kindled  into  ire 
By  a  dry  answer,  as  by  stubble  fire. 
Parrot-like,  given  to  incessant  prate, 
Kot  bearing  contradiction  in  debate. 
Vain  as  the  peacock,  rugged  as  the  bear, 
As  Iietbe  dull,  and  gloomy  as  despair.'' 

In  this  strain  of  vituperation  does  he  proceed  for  two  pages  and  a  half  t 
and  that  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  indignant  burst  of 
just  and  necessaiy  abuse,  we  are  given  to  understand  it  is  "  the  confession 
of  a  candidate,"  who,  we  infer,  had  been  rejected  by  these  atrocious 
men.  It  is  with  concern  we  mark  these  things  in  a  volume  which  affects 
throughout  a  strong  feeling  of  Christian  piety.  It  was  remarked  on  a 
similar  occasion,  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  that  '*  lambs  of  grace  are 
lions  of  controversy  ;**  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  no  supposed  impres-* 
sion  of  Divine  Truth  on  the  mind,  can  enable  me^  to  subdue  their  irrita- 
bility and  selfish  feelings ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  think  it  ^ives 
them  a  licence  to  indulge  them  to  an  extent,  that  other  less  favoured  indi- 
viduals must  not  pretend  to. 

After  the  specimens  quoted,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
mediocrity  of  the  poetry.  It  abounds,  besides,  with  such  rhymes  as  the 
following  : — **  Calm— arm — abhorr'd— fraud,"  &c.  Some  stanzas  are  alto* 
gether  above  our  comprehension. 

"  The  abbot's  cloister^  and  the  hermit's  cave, 
If  such,  O  Contemplation,  be  tby  choice^ 

Now  for  no  less  secure 

Tranquillity  abound !" 

After  these  remarks,  which  the  severity  of  our  critical  dut^  imposes  upoit 
us,  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  that  it  may  be  veiy  possible  that  others 
may  not  adopt  our  opinions.  It  is  certain  the  good  author  did  not  antici-* 
pate  it,  who  says,  he  submits  his  book  to  the  public  "in  the  hope  that, 
having  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  for  its  ob^ject,  it  will  be 
received  with  indulgence  by  eveiy  enlightened  and  candid  Christian.'* 
We  expect  nothing  less  than  he  will  exclude  us  from  that  categoiy. 

Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China  in  1831, 1832, 
and  1833,  with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Loo-choo  Islands. 
By  Charles  Gutzlaff.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Policy,  Religion,  &c.,  of  China.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Author 
of  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  &c. 

"  Some  objects,",  says  Mr.  Ellis, "  attract  attention  bv  the  number  and  diversity 
of  tbeir  several-parts— the  rarities  and  excellences  they  exhibit — the  skill  and 
power  by  which  tbey  are  combined — and  the  character  and  extent  of  their  influ. 
cnoe ;  others  attract  attention  from  the  remoteness  of  tbeir  situation — their  num- 
ber and  magnitnde^tfae  dignity  they  assume—the  power  with  which  they  are 
invested— <he  antiquity  they  claim— the  changes  they  have  undergone — or  of  which 
they  may  yet  bo  susceptible— «nd  the  subjects  of  strong  and  lasting  interest  which 
they  aupply.  All  these  combing  to  invite  our  attention  to  China;  and  some  of  them 
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«xUt  in  ad^giee  far  tta^Bvhf^  Oua  in. whicii  they  «m  found  ia  any  otlMr -mite 
ct  the  eartL** 

The  oonients  of  this  interestitig  volume  fhlly  bear  oat  the  trath  of  firft 
obaervatioii',  aiid  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  brief  introductory  notice  of  China  and 
Siaia,  has  contributed  not  t,  little  to  the  value  of  the  work.  In  these  few 
pages  is  comprised  all  that  is  yet  known*  by  Europeans  of  the  most  sin- 

fular,  populous,  and  extensive  empire  in  the  world,  except  what  the  author 
as  collected  in  the  three  voyages,  of  which  we  are  here  presented  in  a  oxy- 
pious  and  vet  tolerably  well-die:ested  journal.  Those  who  know  the  Chinese 
through  the  very  limited  ana  precarious  intercourse  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  their  Government  has  allowed  to  foreigners,  eonfirm  Dr.  Morris- 
son's  summary  of  their  character— that  they  are  for  the  most  part  specious, 
but  insincere— jealous,  envious,  and  distrustful  to  a  hi^h  degree — selfish, 
Qold-blooded,  and  inhumane ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  that  m  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  in  the  infliction  of  tortures,  they  are  barbarously  cruel ;  that 
human  sufferiujg  or  human  life  are  but  rardy  regarded  by  those  in  autho- 
rity, when  the  mfliction  of  the  one,  or  the  destruction  of  the  other,  can  be 
made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  power.  There  vice  exists 
in  all  its  diversified  forms— crimes  of  the  most  revolting  and  debasing 
character  are  perpetrated  with  a  frequency  unequalled  perhaps  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world — the  tender  sympathies  of  the  heart  are  counter- 
acted or  destroyed  by  familiarity  with  cruelty  and  selfishness.  The  female 
sex,  as  in  eytry  other  heathen  country,  is  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating 
degradation— iillowed  indeed  to  be  human  beings,  but  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  creation.  Yet  what  a  stupendous  fabric  is  the 
social  edifice  of  China !  To  the  European,  who  can  view  it  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  a  land  of  anomalies  and  wonders, 
confounding  all  his  speculations,  and  baffling  all  his  notions,  a^  to  what 
constitutes  the  true  basis  of  social  prosperity  and  the  improvement  of  the 
species.  The  mariner's  compass,  the  art  of  printing,  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, were  in  use  in  China  before  they  were  discovered  in  Europe ;  and 
Barrow  tells  us,  "  when  the  King  of  France  introduced  the  luxury  of  silk 
stockings,  the  peasantry  of  the  middle  brovinces  of  China  were  clothed  in 
flUk  fW>m  head  to  fioot ;  and  when  the  Nobility  of  England  were  sleeping  on 
straw,  a  peasant  of  China  had  his  mat  and  his  pillow,  and  the  man  in  office 
enjoyed  his  silken  mattress.**  But  China  is  now  what  she  was  a  thousand 
years  ago :  but  look  at  France  and  JEngland— in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
contrasted  with  what  they  were  at  the  period  when  the  luxurvof  silks  was. 
unknown  to  them.  What  further  increases  our  surprise  at  tne  stationary 
condition  of  the  Chinese  and  the  unchangeable  perpetuity  of  their  strangely 
mingled  barbarism  and  civilization  is,  that  intellect  and  individuals  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  are  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem 
bv  them,  and  that  they  are  more  concerned  for  the  education  of  the  various- 
classes  of  the  people  than  perhaps  all  the  European  nations  put  together* 

^  Whatever  dilectt,"  lays  Mr.  Kills,  '*lnay  attaoh  to  the  ChineM  chaneter^  and 
these  defects  are  of  no  common  order,  they  are  nut  without  traits  of  ezcellenoe^ 
among  which  their  general  attention  to  education  is  most  cdntpietioni.  Aoeording^ 
to  Nieuhoff  and  Kircher,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  the  <  Gentleman's  Magazine^* 
who  states  that  the  Chinese  have  evidently  been  for  centuries  in  advance  of  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  education  is  more  general,  and  in  some  respects  better  eon. 
ducted  in  China  than  it  was  when  the  aocoimt  was  written  (1669),  or  is  now  In  any 
other  country.  Means  were  provided  by  the  head  of  every  family  for  the  initrae* 
tion  of  its  members  in  reading  and  writing,  either  by  the  parent  or  hired  itinerant 
teachers.  ^  Tha  proportion  of  the  educated  to  the  uneiducated  is  said  to  be  as  four  to 
one.  This  proportion  is  much  larrer  than  that  given  by  Dr.  Morrison,  who  states^ 
that  though  there  is  a  great  number  of  teachers,  and  the  rudimenu  of  learning 
nay  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  rate  as  two  dollars  a-yearj  not  more  than  oue-half  <£ 
theoommnnity  isabletoread.  The  Government  supports  schoolmasters  for  tho 
aoUiaij,  but  not  for  the  children  of  the  poor  generally.    It  is  however  suted,  that 
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0tb  ^tetteHtMart  «a(Boof>gi^  «cliictition,  not  only  ^  the  'beitoiRnnent'  of  offices,  but 
of  liteniy  nnk,  with  badgos  of  distinction.  The  Chinese  press,  according  to  Dr. 
AloRifon,  iiM  been  prolifi^  and  the  aecvmulatioit  ia  vaster  Their  hiatoriant  have 
yreserired  ,aa  aocouut  ia  njjui^  respeeu  analogous  with  th|it  whi6h  Moses  haa  gma 
of  the  general  deluge.  •  They  possess  also  ancient  and  modem  literature  in  great 
aibondance^  an  unlicensed  press^  and  cheap  books  suited  to  their  tastOy  wi^  VO^VFT, 
and  music  of  elegit  composition,  and  native  ancient  classics.  They  have  copious 
histories  of  their  own  part  of  the  world,  with  antiquities  and  topographical  illua^* 
tittdons,  dramatic  eompositionB,  delineations  of  men  and  manners  In  works  of  fiction, 
taiei'of  battles  and  of  murdefl(«  and  the  tortuous  stratagems  of  protracted  and' 
Uoodyidvfl  wars.  With  all  these,  and  wKh  my^ological  legends  for  the  superstS- 
tieoa,  the  Chinese  and  kiadved  nations  are  by  the  press  most  abundantly  snppUedv 
Nor  if  tlieir  UtentBre  destitate  of  theories  of  nalare  and  descriptiona  of  her  various 
prodiictions»  the  processes  of  the  pharmatopolist,  and  the  history  and  practice  of 
medicine.  Besides  theso^  they  have  what  are  deemed  Sacred  writings^  being  « 
compilation,  of  the  works  of  sacient  authors;  of  the  age  of  Confueins.'* 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  Chinese 
imnd  seems  destined  not  to  pass.  Neither  political  convulsions,  nor  the 
spirit  of  ehtet^rse,  the  extension  of  territory,  nor  the  thousand  additions 
made  to  the  common  stock  of  science  and  literature,  have  advanced  them 
ia  the  scale  of  intellectual  greatness  or  social  happiness.  "  They  have 
been  partially  and  completely  conquered— have  delivered  themselves,  and 
have  been  conquered  again — and  tiie  divisions  of  their  country  have  under- 
gone a  thousand  difPerent  changes  ;**  yet  the  consideration  of  the  vicissi* 
tudes  to  which  they  have  been  subject  affords  but  little  satisfaction  in  the 
retrospect.  It  wotdd  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  various  causes 
which  have  thus  conspired  to  keep  this  mighty  empire  stationary,  while 
other  nations,  to  which  ages  ago  it  was  immeasurablv  superior  in  knowledgje 
and  civilization,  have  dwarfed  it  in  the  distance,  ana  now  look  down  upon  it 
with-mitigled  emotions  of  wonder  and  contempt.  These  are  partially 
tooehed  upon  in  this  volume  both  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  our  good  friend  Gutz- 
laff,  who  turns  out  to  be  much  more  of  a  philosopher  than  the  earlier  pa^f 
of  his  book  seemed  to  promise.  We  assure  our  readers  much  instruction 
and' entertainment  fh)m  this  simple  narrative.  From  his  account,  it  appears 
that  the  people  in  China  and  its  dependencies  are  everywhere  anxious  for 
ft^e  intercourse  with  other  nations,  but  that  the  authorities  oppose  to  this 
every  obstacle  in  their  power.  If  this  be  true,  and  he  has  confirmed  his 
statement  by  many  interesting  facts,  China  will  not  long  continue  what, 
she  is.  European  commerce— the  diffusion  of  time  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  a  free  press— and  the  enlightened  efforts  of  men  of  the  Uberal 
professions  taking  up  their  residence  in  China— and  above  all,  the  wise, 
enlightened,  and  tempered  zeal  of  missionaries,  such  as  Morrison,  Milne, 
and 'Outzlaff— will  prepare  the  way  for  the  mightiest  revolution  in  favour 
of  knowledge  and  happiness  that  was  ever  effected  for  the  human  race. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  impression  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff  *s  work  is 
nearly  sold,  and  that  a  second,  with  improTementa,  ia  already  in  the  press. 

The  Disinherited  and  the  Enenared.   By  the  Authoress  of  **  Flirtation.'* 

3  Vols. 

The  pure  and  excellent  tone  of  I^ady  Charlotte  Bury*s  productions  has 
beeo'sa frequently  and  so  advantageously  known  to  the  public,  that  we 
cannot  add  to  the  mtyrai  reputation  of  a  book  when  we  hav6  said  thai  it  is 
the  production  of  her  Ladyship's  pen.  High  born  and  beautiful,  respected 
by  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  known  to  her.  Lady  Charlotte 
Btkfjr,  at  a  period  when  literature  was  not,  as  it  now  is— the  fashion-;-de- 
Toted  much  of  her  time  to  the  enlargement  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
mind.  She  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  cultivated  it  because  of 
its  intrinsic  worth ;  and  how,  from  time  to  time»  bestows  the^  wisdom  she 
has  acquired  during  an  observant  life  upon  those  who  desire  to  be  ao- 
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c^uainted  with  human  nalure,  and  the  fbrms  and  habits  of  social  lif^.  Hsv-^ 
mg  always  moved  in  the  highest  circles,  it  is  to  be  beheved  that  her  picture* 
of  a  peculiar  class  are  amongst  the  best  extant ;  and  were  it  dnly  for  this 
cause,  we  should  anticipate  a  very  extensive  popularity  for  the  present 
volumes.  There  is  somethingj  peculiarly  graceful  and  pleasing  in  Lady 
Charlotte's  mode  of  story-telling: — a  total  freedom  from  affectation— ani 
an  untiring  kindliness  of  purpose,  which  renders  everything  she  does  useful 
g.nd  effective.  The  story  of  "  The  Ensnared  "  is  one  of  great  delicacy^ 
skilfully  manasred,  and  worked  out  at  the  conclusion  with  a  useful  and  in* 
structive  moral,  which  is  neither  far-fetched  nor  ovet^strained.  We  have 
seldom  regretted  more  our  being  unable  to  give  extracts,  as  there  are  many 
passages  no  less  deserving  attention  for  their  truth  than  their  beauty  of 
expression  and  elegance  of  thought. 

*  We  can  therefore  only  recommend  the  volumes  to  our  readers,  assured 
that  they  canno.t  fail  to  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal 

Ilistory  of  the  Foundations  in  Manchester  of  Christ's  College,  Chatham's 
.    Hospital,  and  the  Free  Grammar  School.  Manchester.  3  Vols.  4to. 

As  long  as  the  study  of  archaeology  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  or  an 
interest  awakened  by  the  genuine  records  of  remote  periods,  such  a  publi- 
cation as  the  present  must  prove  highly  valuable ;  and  we  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  this  judicious  and  important  design  of  giving  a  complete 
account  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  and  the  manifold  for- 
tunes which  attended  it,  from  its  foundation,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  our  own  times,  placed  in  the  competent  hand  of  Dr. 
Hibbert,  who  has  sought  for  information  throughout  every  channel,  and 
6hown  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal  in  representing  every  attractive  and 
interesting  feature. 

The  antiquarian  is  the  miner  of  history :  it  is  his  skill,  learning,  and 
assiduity  which  are  continually  bringing  the  buried  gold  of  knowledge  to 
the  surface,  for  the  jpeU  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian  to  shape  into 
the  current  coin  of  literature,  and  enrich  the  minds  of  myriads  with  facts, 
which  but  for  the  antiquarian  had  remained  undiscovered, — still  hidden 
beneath  the  dust  of  centuries.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  farely  that 
publishei-s,  who  devote  their  attention  to  such  works,  meet  with  sumcient 
appreciation— rarer  still  that  they  receive  any  reward.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  but  for  such  instances  of  individual  spirit,  those  objects 
which  are  generally  and  justly  considered  as  being  of  essential  importance 
to  literature  and  science,  would  never  be  accomplished.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, to  see  a  more  liberal  feeling  exhibited  towards  the  present  work,  which 
deserves,  in  an  eminent  degree,  public  appreciation  and  support. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  in  his  Preface,  observes,  that — 

**  The  ecclesiastical  information,  much  of  which  is  collected  from  very  rare  and 
almost  inaccessible  documents,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  for  the  first  time 
.published ;  nor  can  it  be  perused  by  the  most  hasty  reader  without  his  conyictk>ii, 
that  the  College  of  Manchester  gave  the  impulse  to  all  the  important  ecclesiastical 
events  which  took  place  in  Lancashire  from  the  oomiheticement  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  down  to  toe  commotions  of  the  year  1745.  Many  facts  are  aJso  narrated, 
particularly  during  the  great  civil  wars  of  Sngland,  which  not  only  reflect  a  new 
light  upon  the  general  history  of  Lancashire,  but  are  calculated  to  explain  many 
obscure  points  in  the  ecdesiastical  annals  of  the  kingdom  at  lai^  Theae  I'liavft 
assiduously  collected,  and  have  endeavoured  to  reoord  with  impattiaUty  and 
fidelity," 

Almost  every  page  invites  us  to  extract ;  the  following  is  curious : — 
^  In  the  year  1536,  an  act  was  passed,  directed  against  vigils  or  wdies,  whidi, 
in  Manchester,  had  no  little  influence  in  stemming  the  ascendaney  of  popery  (frer 
the  minds  of  the  populace ;  few  persons  are  ever  to  be  entrusted  to  feast,  and  fever 
.  are  to  be  allowed  to  meet  in  numbers  together.  There  is  a  contagious  viciousness 
in  crowds ;  though  each  individual  of  tliem,  alone  and  by  himself,  would  aefi  with 
a  religious  propriety ;  yet,  aU  together,  they  act  with  irreligion  and  folly .*' 
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«  The  importanee  attached  to  the  ecathering  of  Robiii  Hood*s  liien  is 
curiously  lUostiated  in  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Latimer,  preached  befbre 
Edward  VI.,  in  irhich  he  inveighs  against  the  profanity. 

'<  I  came  once  myself  (says  he)  to  a  place,  riding  a  journey  homeward  from 
London,  and  sent  word  over  night  to  the  town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the 
morning,  because  it  was  a  holiday ;  and  I  took  my  horse  and  my  coitpany  and 
went  thither,  but  when  I  came  there  the  church-door  was  lock^,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's  men/' 

"■  *'  Then,*  says  an  old  writer,  *martch  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church- 
yard, their  pypers,  pying^  their  drums  thundering,  their  stumper  dancing,  their 
Mlei  iyngling,  their  handkerchiefs  fluttering  about  their  heads  like  maddemen, 
their  hobble-horses  and  other  monsters  skirmishing  among  the  throng  ;  and  in  this 
aart  they  go  to  church  (though  the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  preaching),  dancing 
and  swinging  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  in  the  church,  like  devils  incar- 
nate* with  such  a  confused  noise  that  no  roan  can  heare  his  own  Toyce.  Then  th» 
foolish  people,  they  look,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  forms 
and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sorte.  Then  after  this, 
about  the  church  they  go  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forth  into  the  church-yard| 
where  they  have  commonly  their  summer  haules)  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  ban- 
quetting  houses  set  up,  wherein  Uiey  feast,  banquet  and  dance  all  that  dayj  and  per-* 
adventure  all  that  night  too/  *' 

The  interest  of  the  work  is  considerahly  augmented  hy  the  ^aphic 
embellishments  of  J.  Le  Keux  and  others,  many  of  which  are  in  the  ver^ 
first  style  of  the  art  ''The  Choir**  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  altogether,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  illustrated  works  ever  published ;  and  highly 
worthy  the  patronage  of  every  lover  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

'  Slight  ReitiiiiidC6neee  df  the  Rhine,  Switzerland^  and  a  Cohier  of 

Italy,    a  Vols. 

We  had  just  laid  down  a'*  Tour,'*  after  toiling  through  700  mortal  pages, 
dosely  printed,  with  intetcalary  episodes  of  trap  and  hornblende,  jirinted 
still  closer,  when  we  took  up  the  neitt  book,  expecting  some  recreation,  or 
at  least  relaxation  of  labour,  from  variety,  in  our  task.  It  turned  out  to  be 
another  tour^  and  we  were  just  about  to  cnuck  it  away  with  the  exclamation 
of  the  tired  satirist,  occidit  mueros  crambe  repetita  magtstros,  when  the 
titie,  "  Slight  Reminiscences,**  induced  us  to  hope  a  review  of  it  would  not 
be  vety  fatiguing.  We  found  it  not  onljr  negatively  not  so,  but  positively 
delightful^  Whatever  a  man  may  say,  it  is  well  known  his  opinions  are 
influenced  more  or  less  by  a  name ;  and  there  was  nothing,  except  an  am- 
biguous quotation  in  the  title-page,  to  enable  us  to  guess  at  even  the  sex  of 
the  tourist,  till  we  got  to  Coblentz,  when  a  turkey-cock,  by  gobbling  at 
**  my  red  shawl,**  satisfied  us  on  that  point.  The  next  object  of  our  cu- 
riosity was  the  name  (tf  the  fur  tourist.  There  Was  something  so  lively — 
so  droll — such  an  odd  way  of  seeing  things — and  such  a  happy  manner  of 
describing  them,  that  the  first  impression  on  our  mind  was,  that  we  had 
met  our  old  friend  Lady  Morgan  again  on  her  rambles.  Some  of  the  modes 
of  expression,  too,  we  thought  were  her  own.  She  was  broiled  with  heat 
till  she  was  "  done  to  rags ;  **  she  saw  *'  a  pious  prodigahty  of  churches  ; " 
snd  St.  Patrick,  she  says,  spreads  his  mantle  **  of  holiness  over  half  the 
publio-^iouses  in  Ireland."  Other  internal  evidence,  however,  was  against 
this  supposition.  It  was  published  without  a  name — a  sacrifice  of  celebrity 
which  ner  Ladyship  would  not  be  hke  to  make,  unless,  perhaps,  she  ex- 

Seted  that  the  authoress,  Hke  Johnson,  would  be  deterrc  by  the  merit  of 
e  work.  Again,  much  anxiety  was  expressed  that  "  little  Mimi*s  cold 
was  worse,**  and  we  are  sorry  to  know  that  her  Ladyship  is  not  a  mother; 
but  this  was  not  eonclusive  either,  for  after  all, "  Mimi*'  might  have  been 
a  poodle^  But  finally,  the  authoress  evinces  a  serious  impression  of  reli- 
glotfi  aftd  a  deoe&t  reaped  fe#  the  Sabbatfehday :  this  detenained  our  opi-* 
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nion  of  the  iioiincl^ictitjr  of  MMadS;  for  ve  are  sorqr  to  say  she  carts  to» 
lifti'e  -for  sndi  things,  and  is  fbnd  of  displaying  her  carelessness. 

^Whoever  the  authoress  is;  however,  we  assure  her  we  accompanied  her 
wfth  mat  pleasure  through  her  rambles.  Though  we  had  ourselves  gone 
over  the  same  gpround,  we  were  not  tired  with  the  sameness  of  repetition, 
for  ideas  and  things  were  presented  to  us  Which  we  did  not  think  or  see 
ounelves.  Who  could  i^ppose  anything  could  be  said  of  Calais  that  was 
not  a  thousand  times  said  before  ?  yet  the  sketches  en  passant,  even  of  this 
dhty  thoroughfare,  are  not  only  striking  but  noveL  Besides  its  former 
historical  recollections,  there  is  one  of  recent  date,  which  we  confess  we 
did  not  know  before— "  It  stands  alone  in  its  indignant  rejection  of  a  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  None  could  be  fbund  wiUing  to  become  members  of 
the  bloody  lea^e,  and  thus  was  it  saved,  by  a  fine  feeling  of  repugnance  to 
exercise  an  unjust  authority,  from  the  regeneration  by  fire  and  sword." — 
"  Sunday — Th^  bells  rang  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning,  as  we  sup- 
posed for  piayers,  but  learned  that  it  was  a  call  to  players  to  rehearsal. 
This  species  of  Sabbath  recreation  is  whoUy  renngnant  to  our  feelings.'* 
Oertainly ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  English  society  so  much  when 
thev  first  visit  the  Continent  as  the  total  removal  of  that  partition  which. 
at  nomep  so  entirely  separates  the  Sabbath  from  an  ordinal^  day.  At 
Waterloo  we  are  entertamed,  not  with  details  of  slaughter  and  (^lory,  but 
much,  better  amused  with  ingenious  versions  of  French  into  English.  The 
"Hotel  du  Roi  d*Espagne"  was  translated  on  a  card,  over  the  chimney- 
piece^jGDr  the. better  unaerstanding  of  the  English  traveller,  "An  Inn  from 
the  Snaoish  King ;  '*  and  they  were  informed  oy  their  guide,  that "  Quatre 
Bras*  meant  '*  dejthree  leg,"  As  a  pendant  to  this,  some  curious  versions 
of  English  into  French  are  given.  An  Englishman  was  travelling  en  dilU 
genfifi,  and  oveiset  in  a  ditch ;  the  compassionate  conducteur  inquired  with 
great /intwest,  "Avez  voug  du  mal^.  Monsieur  ?  *'  "  Non,*'  said  the  tra- 
veller>  lising  <Mit  of  the  mud,  "  je  n*ai  qu*un  portemanteau."  A  better  ex- 
ample of  literal  translatioD.follows :  one  of  our  countrvmen,  annoyed  by  the 
importunity  of  a  French  beggar,  dismissed  him  with  me  following  reproof— 
'*  l^nez  voire  langue.  Monsieur,  vous  dtes  en  liqueur/*  These  are  equal  to 
any  of  8wiit*s  Latinisms. 

At  Liege,  the  students  of  the  University  did  not  much  resemble  those 
of  Oxford. .  ^«.  They  lounged  about  in  the  neglig^  of  a  carter's  frock,  or  the 
demi-toilette  of  a  great  coat  and  casquette,  or  sat  before  the  shop  doors, 
peeping  through  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco,  in  the  full  equipage  of  laair 
ness."  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelte .  seem  the  Bath  and  Cheltenham  <tf 
England.  The  first  was  solemn  and  statdy,  but  so  deserted  by  company* 
that  at  a  ball  attempted  to  be  got  up,  Uiere  did  not .  appear  a  **  single  fe- 
male of  any  description.'*.  At  .the  latt^,  new  scenes  branched  out  into  gay 
and  pretty  suburbs,  and  at  the  ball  a  '*.  sprinkling  of  ladies  of  the  h^t 
water ; "  but  the  circumstance  most  striking,  was  that  the  same  open  in- 
dulgence m  gaming,  that  connects  its  name  with  '*  cards  and  dice,  sharks, 
and  pigeons,  seducing  confederates  and  infatuated  dupes,**,  still  continues. 
^  The,  players  continue  their  occupation  in  death-like  silence,  undisturbed 
by  the  baz:or  the  gase  of  the  lookers-on;  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the 
rattle  of  the  heaped-up  money,  as  it  was  passed  from  one  side  of  the  table 
to  the  other ;  nor  was  the  smallest  anxiety  or  emotion  visible  in  any  coun- 
tenance.** This  utter  silence>-tliis.  calmness  of  death,  where  the  mental 
emotion  is  too  dark  and  solemn  to  appear  on  the  surf^ice — is  one  of  the 
meet  awf^  and  terrific  sympUmis  of  this  menial  amusement. 

At  Cologne,  Uiey  did  not  go  to  seethe  relies  of  the  Three  Kings,  for  the 
French,  it  seems,  had  carried  off  their  crowns  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  and 
they  did  not  think  it  was  worth  ten  francs  a-pieoe  to  see  apociyphal  scmlls 
eovered?rith  ^It  silver :  nor  did ^ey  visit  St.  Ursula  and  hor  1 1 ,000  virgins» 
thouglLshegivesa  vivid  description- of  Clande*8  picture  of  them.  Th» 
lively  tourist  was  not,  we  presume,  aware  that  the  Abbess  and  her  puns 
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fiumeral  is  now  thought  to  be  a  name,  and  '*  Undecimillia**  is  not  1 1,000 
viiKinsi  but  a  single  one,  so  called  at  her  baptism. 

Bui  we  cannot  ramble  any  further  with  this  aj^reeable  traveller,  but 
mustjeave  her  here,  with  this  picture  of  her  own  feelings,  which  shine  out 
thiiOHgh  all. she  says— t"  ^hat  a  delicious  thing  it  is  to  be  young,  and  to 
see-everything  through  rose-coloured  glasses ;  but  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased, 
ai|d  a  certain  sunniness  of  mind,  more  in  our  power  than  we  imagine,  we 
may  look  through  them  a  long  time.  When  tne  sun  shines,  and  the  earth 
hoioa  a  bright  holiday,  I  still  feel  as  if  life  and  hope  were  idl  before  me, 
an4yet  the  storv  is  told  out  and  out  as  far  as  belongs  to  dreams  and  £ui« 
eies;  andyet  I  dream  on,  and  love  flowers,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  as  if  I 
was  but  just  beginning  life/*  What  a  happy  temperament !  Would  that 
every  author  possessed  it,  and  we  should  have  more  pleasant  books  to  review. 

The  White  Rose  of  York ;  a  Midsummer  Annual.    Edited  by 

George  Hogarth,  Esq. 

We  are  both  too  late  and  too  early  with  our  notice  of  this  ably  edited 
and  interesting  volume.  Midsummer  has  been  and  is  gone,  and  the  true 
•*  Annual "  season  is  not  yet  with  us.  '  Nevertheless,  a  good  word,  and  we 
give  it  heartily  and  with  sincerity,  can  do  this  little  work  no  harm.  It 
rests  its  claim  on  public  support  {^together  on  its  literary  merits,  contain- 
ing^ no  graphic  embellishments,  if  we  except  the  beautiful  cluster  of  white 
roaes  that  graces  its  silken  cover.  Several  of  the  tales  and  poems  are  of  a 
h%h  order;  the  two  that  have  pleased  us  most  are  ••The  Crystal  Goblet," 
a  story  by  the  accomplished  autnor  of  "  Traditions  of  Lancaster ;  **  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasant,  rational,  and  indeed  useful  essays  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and  entitled  "  A  Villagje  Oratorio.''  Alto- 
gether, this  volume  deserves  the  patronage  of  the  public,  not  only  in  York, 
but  in  all  other  English  counties ;  and  we  trust  its  success  will  be  such  as 
to  Justify  Mr.  Hogarth  in  preparing  another  volume. 

The  Exiles  of  Chamouni  and  the  Rose  of  Cashmere;  Dramas.     By 
Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  author  of  the  "  Royal  Mariner,"  &c.  &c. 

We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  notice  the  poetical  productions  of 
My;  SUlery.  The  little  volume  now  before  us  is,  we  believe,  his  first  effort 
at'dramatie  composition ;  but  we  presume  the  author  has  not  had  in  view 
representation  on  the  stage,  for  the  sabjeets  he  has  chosen  are  wild  as  the 
wildest  of  ibto  German  sdiooL  The  woric  is  full  of  talent ;  we  have  en- 
connteired  many  rich  examples  of  true  poetry,  but  the  poet  has  yielded 
somewhat  too  much  to  his  hna^nstion,  and  a  little  pruning  by  a  more  sobered 
jud|;ment  would  have  done  his  book  no  harm.  He  has  conjured  up  a  vast 
variety  of  monsters — ^picturesque  and  unpicturesque — and  has,  doubtless, 
remained  at  his  study  table  until  he  became,  like  Frankenstein,  terrified  by 
his  own  creations :  and  his  after-dreams  coidd  not  have  been  of  the  most 
plesusant  or  cheerfiil  chalracter.  Nevertheless,  he  has  given  us  enough  to 
make  amends  for  an  occasional  Itight  when  our  tapers — candles  would 
sound  unpoetical — required  trimming.  The  dramas  abound  in  beauties  of 
no' common  order,  and  there  are  scattered  throughout  them  many  >very 
sweet  Songs,  that  will  set,  and  doubtless  will  be  set,  well  to  music.  More- 
over*  as  in  all  Mr.  Sillery*s  productions,  there  is  a  high  moral  tone ;  viee  is 
not  depicted  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  but  portrayed  in  its  own  natural  de» 
foHnity.  The  reader  may  learn  much  that  is  good  from  these  dramas, 
t^hlle  gratified  and  amused  by  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Mr.'Sillery  must  rein  in  his  Pegasus,  and  not  permit  him  to 
«anler  on  unchecked;  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  excel,  inas* 
much  as  in  him  are  many  of  the  higher  requisites  whidi  form  the  true  poet. 
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fioropean  Colonite  in  various  patts  of  the  WorM,  viewed  in  their  Sod&U 
Moral,  and  Physical  Condition.    By  John  Howison. 

There  is  perhaps  no  human  subject  more  interesting,  in  every  point  of 
view,  to  the  philanthropist,  than  the  effects  caused  by  the  discovery  of  dis- 
tant regions,  and  the  introduction  of  civilized  man  among  the  untutored 
aborigines  of  a  barbarous  country.  To  bring  the  progressive  improve- 
inents  of  social  life,  which  industry  and  education  had  been  accumulating' 
for  centuries,  to  a  savage  horde,  which  iseemed  as  ignorant  and  destitute  as 
if  they  had  just  emerged  from  their  parent  earth, — to  clothe  the  naked,  to 
shelter  the  houseless,  to  reclaim  the  cannibal,  to  teach  hijli  how  to  culti-» 
Irate  the  unbroken  soil,  to  substitute  domestic  animals  for  ihfiferee  natunt, 
aiid  so  to  supply  the  starving  wretch  with  a  regtdar  and  pertnanent  means 
for  food,  instead  of  the  precanous  produce  of  hunting ; — in  fine,  to  introduce 
discipline,  duties,  morals,  knowledge,  and  Christianity,  into  regions  whose 
inhabitants  were  unrestrained  by  laws,  Uneonnected  by  domeSic  ties,  un- 
directed by  a  sense  of  right,  unimproved  bv  the  discovery  of  science,  and 
unenlightened  by  the  revelation  of  the  gospel, — is  surely  the  noblest  effort  of 
civiliz^  philanthropy,  and  there  is  no  European  whose  mind  is  cultivated 
by  the  firat  rudiments  of  education  who  ouisnt  not  to  say  to  his  barbarous 
brother,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  *'  Would  that  thou 
wert  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am/*  To  ascertain,  therefore*  what 
has  been  the  value  of  European  lights  and  habits  introduced  into  other 
regions,  and  to  develope  the  full  extent  of  amelioration  so  caused  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  among  the  aborigines,  is  an  attempt  of  deep  interest 
and  full  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  human  race.  We  were 
well  pleased,  therefore,  to  take  up  Mr.  Howison  s  book,  who  proposed  to 
do  this  and  more,  in  a  "  view  of  the  Social,  Moral,  and  Physical  Condition 
of  European  Colonies*'  established  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
divides  his  inquiries  into  four  objects, — a  description  of  the  ocean  which 
must  be  crossed  in  proceeding  to  the  country  where  the  colony  is  situated ; 
a  picture  of  the  scenery  and  physical  objects  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
a  stranger ;  the  general  character  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  and  lastly, 
the  progress  of  European  settlement,  with  its  existing  manners,  condition, 
and  habits  of  thought.  To  qualify  himself  for  such  a  task,  "  he  travelled,** 
he  savs,  in  *'  nearly  all  the  colonies  and  settlements  which  he  professes  to 
describe,  and  also  sailed  upon  the  respective  oceans,  and  so  the  &cts  and 
opinions  are  detailed  as  much  from  personal  observation  as  from  the  an* 
thority  of  others.'*  Such  opportunities  no  doubt  are  considerable  reeom- 
mendations  of  the  work,  and  give  it  an  interest  and  a  value  which  a  mere 
compilation  could  never  do.  It  also  has  conferred  on  him  a  supeiior  quali- 
fication for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
he  has  executed  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  his  work  is  venr  incomplete.  His 
notices  extend  to  West  Africa,  South  Africa*  India,  the  Arctic  Regions, 
British  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  he  has  altogether  omitted  South 
America,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  assigned  a  reason  for  the  omission. 
Assuredly  the  colonization  of  this  vast  continent  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  attempts  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  pre- 
sents abundant  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  a  writer  who  proposes  such 
objects  as  our  author ;  and  the  present  condition  of  those  great  colonies 
whose  diqointed  fragments  now  form  various  independent  states,  ia  more 
worthy  of  detail  than  any  similar  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

The  next  objection  we  have  to  make,  is  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  Europenn 
habits  and  manners  on  those  of  the  natives.  He  seems  to  adopt  the  trild 
notions  of  Rousseau  and  his  visionary  school,  that  eveiything  is  perfect 
from  the  hands  of  Nature,  and  is  only  deteriorated  in  the  hands  of  Art ; 
that  all  society  in  its  primitive  state  has  been  made  worse  by  its  commnnion 
with  cultivate  nations ;  that  the  exertions  of  Christian  Missionaries  have 


Mneibore  htnn  than  any  lU^le  good  can  oompensftte  |  ktd  oCher  Vimila^ 
jforadoxes,  taken  up  by  men  who  love  to  decry  all  efforts  made  to  improve 
the  hmnan  condition.  Tis  true  that  vices  have  been  introduced  as  well  as 
Virtues ;  but  have  not  the  latter  infinitely  more  Ulan  compensated  ibr  the 
ibrmer?  *Tis  true  that  Europeans  have  taught  the  American  Indians  to  get 
dnitik ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  they  have  taught  him  to  abstain  fh>m 
first- torturing  and  then  eating  his  fellow-creature?  But  we  will  take 
Africa,  an  extreme  case  in  barbarism,  and,  from  the  various  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  the  most  hopeless  region  to  which  European  philan- 
thropy has  been  directed,  and  we  will  assert  that  even  there  much  good 
his  been  effected,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  civilization  has  extended. 
There  is  a  district  colonized  by  blacks,  who  speak  English,  and  who,  though 
coming  firom  America,  are  European  in  all  their  laws  and  customs,  that 
has  succeeded  so  admirably  as  to  silence  the  most  sceptical  on  the  possi* 
bility  of  improving  the  natives.  This  excellent  colony,  caUed  Liberia,  has 
notonly  itself  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  social  haziness,  possessing  com-' 
merce,  agriculture,  towns,  churches,  schools,  libranes,  and  newspapers,  but 
it^as  mainly  contributed  to  extend  those  things  to  the  natives  all  around, 
and  abolished  the  slave-trade,  not  by  the  agency  of  terror  and  coercion, 
but  by  the  preference  which  their  neighbours  give  to  legitimate  commerce 
in  the  abundant  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  moral  conviction  that  the. 
social  habits  of  these  colonists  are  more  calculated  to  produce  happiness 
than  their  own.  It  is  suspicious  that  Mr.  Howison  never  mentions  this 
colony  in  his  account  of  Western  Africa,  though  he  makes  the  most  i^surd« 
but  apparently  serious,  request  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  of  that  coast. 
"  Let  the  generous  natives  of  Europe,"  said  he,  "  allow  the  Africans  to 
enjoy  their  barbarism  a  few  centuries  longer !  ** 

Among  the  minor  objections  are  professions  of  throwing  new  light  upon 
subjects,  which  he  leaves  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  found  them :  of  this  we 
will  adduce  the  first  instance  that  occurs,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book. 
In  the  contents  is  the  following  clause — **  Origin  of  the  ceremony  in  cross- 
ing the  Eauator.*'  Knowing  this  to  have  been  a  vexata  qua^tio,  which 
hs^  puzzled  every  enquirer,  we  turned  to  it  in  the  hope  of  seeing  its  pro- 
mised origin  satisfactorily  pointed  out.  We  were,  however,  disappointed. 
Bome  vague  custom  of  tne  Greeks  casting  a  cup  into  the  sea  was  noticed, 
as  it  has  been  often  before,  and  of  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers 
who  talked  of  it  as  ''  an  old  custom ;'  but  its  origin  is  still  involved  in  im- 
Jienetrable  obscurity,  though  universally  practised  by  every  nation  in  £nrope. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  objections,  we  think  the  book  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  information  on  the  subject  of  Euro])ean  colonies. 
It  contains  much  information,  and  may  help  some  future  writer  who  can 
avail  himself  of  the  knowledge,  without  adopting  the  opinbns,  of  Mn 
tlowison. 

Gnides  to  Killamey  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.     Illustrated  with 

Engravings  and  Maps. 

We  have  before  remarked,  and  we  repeat  our  observation^  that  the 
public,  particularly  the  Irish  public,  are  much  indebted  to  the  spirited 
publishers,  William  Curry,  junior,  and  Co.,  for  reviving,  if  not  creating;  a 
respectable  Irish  press.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  it  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated. It  i^  stated  in  the  Hi^toiy  of  Dublin,  that  the  copyright  to  books 
was  then  extended  as  a  boon  to  Ireland,  and  it  nearly  extinguished 
literature  altogether.  The  Irish  were  allowed  before  to  print  cheap 
editions  of  English  works,  as  in  America.  This  placed  valuable  pub- 
lications in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  which,  without  such  indulgence, 
.would  have  been  altogether  too  expensive  for  the  limited  means  of  our 
poorer  neighbours.  This  advantage  the  copyright  destroyed.  No  author 
ever  pubhshed  his  work  in  Ireland,  and  the  indulgence,  as  it  was  called. 
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pieventdi  mh  'Iifth  'lN»6k0^0r  fK)«i  TeprtMZsfMn^  -air'Eng^lfi^^  It 

therefore  confeEred  a  benefit  ^hioh  yaw  eC  naivutie^  faeoauBe  ihBj>><iotAd 
never  avail  themselves  of  U,;  and  it  took  away  €flus  'of  the.  highest  mii^art**' 
aoce,  which  put  every  nqw  work  into  the  hands  of  the  Irisit  readet,  and* 
g^ve  emplo^ent  to  a  very  extensive  pieas,,  The  ;iinniediate«  conseqikenoa 
Was,  that  literature  and  printing  were  diestrayed  in  Ireland  till  they'iwtfre 
again  revived*  principally  by  the  spirited  euurtioiis^f  Messia.'i^ur^,'^  mYm> 
have  increased  the  publicsutioaof  new  worke.  in  I>iiblin4  and- -put  Jbrtii 
editions  which,  in  point  of  execution,  are  equal  to  any  of  the  same  class 
in  this  country.  The  little  wQrks  before  ^s  are  very  neatly  executed ;  they 
are  embellished  with  view9  by  '^etrie,  vHth  maps  of  the  places  to  hie 
visited,  very  use&U  to  the  traveller.  TTie  works  formerly  •  talren  b^ 
toimsts  were  "  Hamilton  s  Letters  on  the  Coast  of  Antrim,"  and  **  Weld's 
Lake  of  KiUamey,"  which  were  not  so  convenient  to  carry  about. '  The 
letter-press  of  the  present  portable  volumes  is  extracted  principally  fiDon 
those  works,  though  we  are  sorry,  to  see  without  due  aeknowlodgementk 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles.   By  Mary  Martha  Rodwell.    12  Vob. 

This  work  appears  under  the  same  patrona^  as  Pope's"  Homer  "-^a 
long  list  of  subscribers.  We  supposed  that  the  practice  was  entirely, 
obsolete,  as  well  as  publishing  in  Letters,  and  we  are  soriy  tosee  it^reviveo. 
If  a  work  deserves  to  succeed*  it  will  support  itself,  if  not,  no  name  will 
prop  it  up.  The  public,  in  general,  are  the  best  and  only  subscribers  to  a 
book,  because  they  only  give  their  money  when  the  merit  of  it  is  ascer- 
tuned ;  to  make  them  pay  beforehand  is  always  a  presumption  that  they 
will  not  find  it  worth  the  price.  There  may  be  exceptions,  however,  ta 
this  rule,  and  one  of  them  is  the  present  case.  The  authcMress  very  can- 
didly acknowledges  that,  besides  her  "  wish  of  diffusing  instruction,*'  she 
hopes  it  may  be  the  *'  means  of  alleviating  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  bcdoved  parents.'*  Having  such  a  pious  motive,  it  was  right  to  use 
every  expeaient  to  render  the  emplo3rment  of  her  talents  profitable  for 
them ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  our  favourable  opinion  of  her  undertaking 
may  promote  its  success.  The  inatruction  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
dialogue  between  a  ladv  and  her  children.  It  includes  not  only  geo^ 
graphv  but  history  and  chronology;  and,  as  the  authoress  justly  observes^ 
that  the  minds  oif  children  are  excited,  and  their  attention  fixed  \^  this 
marvellous,  she  has  enlivened  the  otherwise  dry  details  by  such  local 
anecdotes  of  manners,  traditions,  and  customs,  as  might  produce  those 
etfects,  at  the  same  time  cautiou^y  endeavouring  to  prevent  any  errone- 
ous impressions  fi'om  being  left  oy  visk)nary  recitat  This  is  certidnly 
steering  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  but  we  think  our  fair  pilotess  haa 
not  suffered  shipwreck  on  either  coast.  As  a  spedmen  she  notices  the 
following :— "At  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  a  curious  custom  former^ 
prevailed.  The  first  time  any  peer  of  the  realm  came  within  the  nre- 
cineta  of  this  lordship;  he  forfeited  a  shoe  fi-om  the  horse  he  rode,  uxuess 
he  commuted  it  for  money.  The  bieiiliff  of  the  manor  was  empowered  to 
atop  the.horse  till  the  fiqe  was  pud,  and«  in  ease  of  refusal,  the  aboea  were 
nailed  to  the  gate.**  We  know  not  what  connexion  this  custom  may  have 
with  that  so  universal  in  Ireland,  where  at  this  day  they  nail  horse-shoes 
to  their  doors,  ftota  an  idea  that  the  finding  of  them  is  lucky.  Another 
singular  usage  prevails  there.  "A  certain  rent  of  two  shillings  is  collected 
annually  from  tne  inhabitants,  pro  oareu  RegitUB,  for  the  Queen's  boots  !** 
when  she  visits  the  town ;  it  is  dear,  therofore,  though  Lords  may  lose 
shoes,  Queens  do  not  go  on  a  hooileti^  errand. 

The  maps  of  the  work  aire  -vtithout  names.  This  plan  we  hig^y  approve 
of  J  nothing  fixes  the  relative  position  of  places  'in  a  child  squina.mbre 
effectually  than  by  making  himself  find  out  and  remember  the  names  of 
th^m. 
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-We  areiKll  of  tn  more  o?  less  engaged  in  this  baT)ble  system ;  bnt»  alas ! 
in^general*  they  ore*  notlui^  worth.  Such  i^  not  the  case  with  the  present 
TOmme^lriiich  ha^  alteadj/r  itt«itcellences  stani^d  imid  the  wriiildes  on  its 
biowv  bgrtfaff  mystic  wonls*  seeondmiition  /—a  s^mt>oI  delightful  alike  in  this 
iMtMioe  fo  pub&sher  amd  public/  It  is  an  admirable  book,  and  heartily  do 
ne  bid  it  God  speed  1  We  wish  such  bubbles  were  often  blown,  and  then 
ime  shoold.be  wiser,. better  and  better  tempered. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 

The  PariBli  Beadle.    Painted  by  David  Willde,  R.  A,    EugntTed  by 

W.  kaimbach. 

VTs  rejoice  once  more  to  see  the  names  of  Wilkie  and  Raimbach  In 
association.  They  were  so,  often  in  by-gone  years — the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  great  painter  were  made  famous  by  the  union  of  this  our  most  excel- 
lent English  engraver.  The  print  before  us  is  one  of  the  rarest  merit — ^it 
is  a  picture  of  the  class  fbr  wnich  Wilkie  haa  been  so  long  and  so  widely 
celebrated — and  it  has  been  transferred  to  copper  with  admirable  skill. 
Here  is  the  parish  beadle  exerting  liis  "  bnef  authority/*  to  convey 
to  durance  vue  the  poor  person  of  a  juvenile  Italian— ^monkey  and  au 
other  worldly  goods — ^while  nis  parents  vainly  protest  against  carrying  the 
decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  main  point  of  the  story  which  the  artist 
has  told  ^  but  there  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  minor  details  which  make 
up  the  picture.  It  is,  we  perceive,  published  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Boys 
and  Graves,  of  Pali-Mall,  an  establishment  which  has  greatly  contributed^ 
by  judgment  and  liberality,  to  forward  the  success  of  British  art. 

Finden's  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.    Part  IV. 

This  most  beautiful  and  interesting  publication  continues  to  increase  In 
merit.  Part  IV.  contains  engravings  from  drawings  by  Turner,  Callcotj 
and  Stanfield ;  the  sketches  having  been  furnished  by  travellers  who  have 
taken  them  on  the  spot. 

Studies  from  Nature.    By  James  Inskipp.    Engraved  by  Wagstaff. 

These  "  Studies  "  are  obviously  "  from  Nature.*'  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take them  for  the  productions  of  "the  studio/*  The  originals  have  been 
met  in  the  green  fields  or  lonely  lanes  of  England ;  and  the  artist  has  not 
called  ujM)R  his  fancy  to  clothe  them  in  borrowed  raiment.  Perhaps  ther« 
is  no  living  painter  so  fitted  to  copy  nature  as  Mr.  Inskipp,  or  one  who, 
after  Gainsborough,  so  skilAiUy  imitates  the  great  mistress  without  exag- 
geration. He  is  never  coarse  or  vulgar,  yet  he  rarely  refines  on  what  he 
has  seen.  His  object  is  to  find  and  picture  truth ;  and  if  he  seek  it  where 
its  aspect  is  agreeable  and  becoming,  he  does  no  more  than  he  ought. 
Nature  is  not  idways  pleasant  to  look  upon — she  has  her  deformities  as 
well  as  her  beauties — it  is  the  better  and  more  elegant  mind  that  searches 
out  the  latter  and  leaves  the  former  without  notice,  or,  at  least,  without 
comment.  Gainsborough  and  Inskipp — the  public  judgment  warrants  us, 
as  well  as  our  own,  in  coupling  the  names — could  not  fail  to  succeed  in 
achieving  popularity,  because  of  the  attractive  and  amiable  character  of 
their  works,  which  are  not  only  splendid  examples  of  art  but  beautiful 
transcripts  of  Natiu^.  The  **  Studies,'*  of  which  two  are  before  us,  have 
been  ably  and  effectively  transferred  to  copper  by  Mr,  Wagstaff.  They 
are  published  marvdlously  cheap,  and  will  certainly  have  extensive  circu- 
lation. 


Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paperofiice,  has  found  in  his  researches  a 
portrait  of  Luther,  in  wood,  and  coloured.  It  appears  to  have  been  sent 
to  England  soon  after  that  ereat  Reformer  s  death,  in  1546 ;  and  represents 
him  seated  in  his  study,  with  a  skyll  resting  on  a  bible  before  him,  and  9^ 
small  clasped  book  in  one  hand ;  an  hour-glass,  and  pen  and  ink  are  oi\ 
either  side,  and  a  German  poem  beneath,  which  amplified  the  famous  pnH 
phecy  against  the  Pope. 

The  exhibition  at  tne  Louvre,  according  to  the  present  catalogue,  consists 
of  1358  pictures;  whereof  352  are  by  82  French  painters  ;  525  by  155 
Flemish  painters ;  and  481  by  228  Italian  and  Spanish  painters.  Seventy- 
three  pictures  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

HATUARKBT.    - 

Married  Life, "  an  original  comedy  in  three  acts,"  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a 
mere  farcical  caricature.  We  could  find  in  it  no  pure  element  of  the  old  or 
new  comedy— no  wit,  no  sentiment,  nothing  of  that  knowledge  of  the  ija- 
fluences  and  signs  of  character  which  can  alone,  in  so  high  afield  of  literary 
endeavour,  set  truth  and  reality  before  us.  We  must  aiscriminate  human 
habits  and  passions  by  some  other  test  than  that'these  are  covered  by  abob- 
wijjT,  and  those  by  a  laced  livery.  Yet  we  protest  that  the  only  criterion  which 
took  us  through  Married  Life  with  anything  like  intelligibility  was  the 
dress  of  the  respective  characters.  Mr.  Coddle,  for  instance,  bafl^ed  us 
completely,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Parren's  exertions— all  we  understood 
distinctly  was  that  when  he  was  muffled  up  in  his  great  coats,  with  nervous 
fears  and  flannels,  he  had  a  very  bad  conscience,  and  ought  to  have  it ;  but 
when  he  came  on  at  last  in  a  full  suit  of  new  nankeen,  we  saw  he  had  got 
rid  of  his  conscience,  though  how  he  had  got  rid  of  his  East  India-bred 
horror  of  cold  we  could  not  precisely  see.  The  change  of  dress  was  all.  tt 
stood  in  the  stead  of  wit,  variety  or  observation.  We  are  sorry  to  say  this 
of  Mr.  Buckstone,  who  has  a  faculty  so  really  pleasant  and  so  pleasantly 
real  when  confined  appropriately.  Here  it  is  out  of  place— not  native  nor 
endued  with  this  element.  His  animal  spirits  are  not  informed  enough  to 
^ve  him  sentiment,  nor  can  his  lively  humour,  his  relish  of  the  ridiculous 
m  thin^  superficisd,  his  jocose  contrast,  and  capital  knowledge  of  the  mere 
art  of  his  scene,  supply  tne  other  wants  we  have  expressed.  In  point  of 
feet,  we  must  pronounce  this  "  comedy/*  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  give 
credit  for  the  honest  ambition  of  the  effort,  to  be  a  failure. 

Setting  every  other  objection  aside,  the  subject  was  badly  chosen.  Be- 
sides, it  was  unworthy  a  dramatist,  for  the  mere  clap-ti*ap  purpose  of  a 
bin  to  restrict  the  personages  of  his  drama,  as  Mr.  Buckstone  was  restricted 
there,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  a  natural  development  of  character. 
Married  life  could  have  been  illustrated,  surely,  without  the  circumstance 
of  every  character  in  the  piece,  down  to  the  servants,  going  in  married 
couples.  It  is  very  easy,  to  be  sure,  in  such  fashion  to  illustrate  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  or,  indeed,  in  any  fashion,  for  such  su^ects  are  easy.  It  is 
easy  to  be  didactic  on  the  stage,  though  hard  at  times  to  be  delightful.  It 
is  easy,  after  illustrating  the  follies  and  impossible^  affinities  of  married  life 
through  two  acts,  to  bnng  all  the  couples  together  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse m  the  third ;  but  it  s  very  hard  to  understand  it,  and  still  harder  to 
be  taught,  in  such  a  way,  morality  and  toleration. 

The  actors  exerted  themselves  with  such  success  as  to  save  the  piece, 
which,  in  truth,  however,  was  never  in  danger.  No  praise  to  the  author, 
who  had  needlessly  interspersed  it  with  expressions  and  allusions  of  a  cer- 
tain character — intended,  perhaps,  as  mere  agreeable  alarms  to  delicacy, 
but  falling  on  the  ear  with  mucn  gross  indecency — and  which  would  have 
brought  down  a  storm  of  disapprobation  but  for  some  good  luck  or  other. 
We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Buckstone  on  this  occasion  with  regret, but  with  the 
hope  of  soon  shaking  him  very  cordially  by  the  hand,  on  the  deserved  suc- 
cess of  a  new&rce,  pleasant  as  spme  of  his  previous  ones  have  been. 

LYCBUM  AND  NEW  BNGLI8H  OPERA. 

The  long-talked  of  opera  of  the  Mountain  Sylph  has  been  produced  at 
this  theatre— the  drama  by  Mr.  Thackery,  the  music  by  Mr.  John  Bar*- 
nett.  The  plot  differs  little  from  the  ballet  of  Sylphide,  so  often  performed 
«t  the  King  9  Theatre,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Sylph  is  reinstated 
after  her  supposed  death,  and  made  mortal  by  the  sincerity  of  her  mortal 
lover  s  attachment.  Those  then  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  bal- 
let, when  it  was  in  fact  a  ballet,  and  not  a  mere  divertissement,  as  curtailed 
in  the  King's  Theatre  latterly,  know  that  there  are  many  fine  dramatic 
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situfttionfl  in  the  piece,  and  that  the  paaaiona  of  the  persons  represented 
bein^  highljr  excited,  the  subject  is  eminently  calculated  for  the  display  o' 
music  of  a  high  character.    Weber  s  Oberon  is  much  of  the  same  descrip' 
tion ;  fairies  good  and  bad,  and  daemons  of  all  denominations,  ugly  and 
powerful,  figure  away  in  both. 

To  compare  these  two  operas,  however,  which  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
struction might  almost  provoke  us  to  do,  would  be,  as  we  feel  at  present, 
rank  injustice  to  Mr.  Bamett.  It  would  be  comparing  a  hill  to  the  Alps, 
or  Herold  to  Beethoven.  Yet  Mr.  Bamett  has  been  ambitious,  and  not 
always  without  success :  in  fact,  he  has  been  most  fortunate  where  he  has 
before  shone  the  least,  and  less  successful  where  he  has  heretofore  shown 
a  good  deal  of  geniusi  For  instance,  most  of  his  concerted  pieces  in  this 
opera  are  of  a  high  character,  and  produce  some  of  those  charming 
and  grand  effects  which  we  look  for  only  in  the  German  school.  His 
ballads,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  he  has  heretofore  been  so  eminent, 
will  scarcely  live  out  of  the  theatre.  The  best  concerted  pieces  are  *'  The 
Bridal  Chorus,"  the  chorus  of  "  Let  him  begone,"  the  trio  "  Time  wiU 
show,**  and  the  chorus  ''The  Charm*s  complete,"  in  the  first  act ;  and  the 
trio""  This  magic  wove  Scarf,**  with  the  Bacchanalian  chorus,  in  the  second 
act.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say,  that,  with  a  judicious  curtailment  of 
the  music  (the  ladies*  share  of  wbdch,  by-the-by,  was  sung  provokingly 
out  of  tune),  the  opera  bids  fair  to  be  repeated  very  often ;  but  its  only 
popular  melodies  will  be  its  concerted  pieces,  thus  inverting  the  order  of 
operas  in  general,  whose  popularity  chiefly  consists  in  the  solos.  The 
principal  singers  are,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  lover,  whose  love  was  somewhat 
inanimate;  Mr.  Phillips  as  Hela,  the  Caspar  or  magician  of  the  stoiy,  who 
sang  correctly  a  well-studied  part ;  Miss  Komer  as  the  Sylph ;  and  Miss 
Somerville  as  Jessie.  The  opera  was  given  out  bv  Mr.  Wilson  for  repeti- 
tion every  night  till  further  notice,  amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  a  very 
crowded  house.  We  ought  to  mention  that  in  every  part  of  the  stage 
arrangements  (and  they  are  often  very  difficult),  the  taste  and  skill  of  Nir. 
Serle,  the  accomplished  stage-manager  of  this  theatre,  were  abundantly 
evident. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 

THB  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

T^  King  Penffuin, — Mr.  G.  Bennett  read  a  note  on  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  as  observed  by  him  on  various  occasions  when  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes. He  described  particularly  a  colony  of  these  birds,  which  covers  an 
extent  of  thirt3r  or  forty  acres,  at  the  north  end  of  Macquarrie  Island,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  number  of  Penguins  collected  together  in 
this  spot  is  immense,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  guess  at  it  with 
any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  and  niffht, 
30,000  or  40,000  of  them  are  continudly  landing,  and  an  equal  number 
goin^  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner 
and  m  as  regular  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  are  classed  with  the 
greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  moulting  in  an- 
other, the  sitting  hens  in  a  third,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c, ;  and  so 
strictly  do  birds  in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird  that  is 
moultmr  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean,  it  is  immediately 
ejected  from  among  them.  The  females  hatch  the  eggs  bjr  keeping  them 
close  between  their  thighs ;  and,  if  approached  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion, move  away,  carrying  the  eggs  wiUi  them.  At  this  time  the  male 
bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fati. 
After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea,  and  bring  home  food 
for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds 
getting  very  thin.    They  sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting-places,  and 
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Vilfc  in.the  erect  i^Hion  tintil  thev  aniye  at  the  beftch,<\rfaen  they  Jthjoyr 
th^rnseWes  on  their  Ixreasts,  in  order  to  encounter  ^the  .very  heavjr  sea  met 
wiUi  at  their  landing-place.  Although  the  appearance  of  Penguins  gjene- 
ndly  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of~  land,  Mr.  G.  Bennett  cited  several 
ins^ces  of  their  occurrence  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  known 
lBJsd.'--^AthefUBUvu 


VARIETIES. 

Poors  Rates,  <Jt?.— The  return,  for  the  year  ending  25  th  March,  1833,  of 
the  monies  levied  for  poor*s  and  county  rates,  and  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  same  upon  purposes  connected  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  with  the 
local  expenses  of  each  county,  has  lately  been  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  total  amount  of  monies  so  levied  was,  for  England  (with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  12,086,675  souls),  8,229,798/.,  or  rather  more  than 
13«.  7cf.  per  head;  and  for  Wales  (with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  803,000 
souls),  376,702/.,  or  rather  more  than  9if.  4a.  per  head.  The  total  amount 
of  the  money  levied  was  8,606,501/.,  which,  if  we  take  the  population  as 
in  1831,  at  12,889,675  souls,  makes  an  average  of  rather  more  than  13«.4c/. 
per  head.  For  this  object,  alone,  therefore,  England  and  Wales  are  taxed 
twice  as  much  as  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  do  not  raise  more  than 
6«.  8(/.  per  head  for  the  whole  expenses  of  the  state;  and  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Papal  dominions,  which,  for  those  expenses,  do  not  exact  above 
A$.  bd.  per  head.  It  is  more  than  equivalent  to  their  amount  in  Prussia, 
whose  entire  expenditure  is  about  12«.  per  head.  The  whole  sum  expended 
upon  the  poor,  in  the  year  1832-33,  was  6,790,799/.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
somewhat  more  than  10«.  6</.  a  head— namely,  in  England,  6,486,534/.,  and 
in  Wales,  304,265/. ;  the  average  expenditure  for  the  former*  supposing 
the  population  to  have  been  12,086,675  souls,  being  about  10«.  8</.  per 
head;  and  for  the  latter,  with  a  presumed  population  of  803,000  souls, 
being  about  7#.  Id,  per  head.  The  county  in  which  the  largest  expendittn*e 
on  the  poor  took  place  was  Middlesex,  where  647,0 13/.  was  expended  ainidst 
a  population  of  1 ,358,000,  or  about  9#.  6^.  per  head ;  Lancaster  stands 
next,  with  a  population  of  1,335,000  souls,  and  an  expenditure  on  its  poor 
of  274,981/.,  or  about  4«.  \d.  per  head.  The  smallest  expenditure  was  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  where,  with  a  population  of  19,400  souls,  it 
amounted  to  8,971/.  averaging  nearly  9«.  3a.  per  head.  Since  the  vear 
181S,  there  has  been  an  apparent  diminution  of  761,291/.  in  the  whole 
sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  making  a 
difference  of  between  11  and  12  per  cent,  in  favour  of  1832-33;  but  the 
decline  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
this  difference. 

The  Booh  Trade  of  England  and  France.— The  celebrated  statistician, 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  state  of  the  book 
trade  between  England  and  France : — 

Exported  from  France  to  England.         Imported  from  England  Into  France. 
Kilograms  (21bs.)         Francs. 

407,534 
425,432 
497,333 
561,072 
914,528 
661,353 
480,541 
623,491 
664,770 
644,545 
418,958 
436,328 
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1821 

81,127 

1822 

84,649 

1823 

99,181 

1824 

111,221 

1825 

178,366 

1826 

94,479 

1827 

91,949 

1828 

116,429 

1829 

103,282 

1830 

108,897 

1831 

81,698 

1832 

84,994 

Kilograms. 

Francs. 

19,086 

110,376 

20,708 

122,352 

16,784 

99,226 

16,408 

96,412 

17,632 

122,453 

19,036 

132,144 

17,641 

120,492 

18,300 

124,984 

21,907 

147,647 

22,714 

184,276  • 

16,962 

109,866 

19,682 

131,318 
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The  number  of  volumes  annually  exported  from  France  to  England 
amounts  to  near  400,000 ;  that  is,  one  volume  for  every  55  inhabitants. 
France  receives  from  England  80,000  volumes,  or  one  for  every  400  inha- 
bitants. It  is  afElicting  that  the  intorchanffe  of  knowledge  between  the 
two  first  civilized  countries  should  be  so  limited — ^kinedoms  whose  mutual 
interests  require  a  greater  intellectual  acquaintance.  £ven  China,  situated 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  with  a  despotic  and  illiterate  govern- 
ment and  a  language  of  80,000  letters,  exports  a  large  number  of  books. 

Researches  in  the  East.—'Dr,  Gerard  Is  at  length  returned  in  safety 
from  his  long-protracted  travels  in  the  countries  between  the  British 
frontier  on  the  North-West  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  letter  has  recently 
been  received  from  him,  dated  Lodiana,  announcing  his  arnval,  with  a 
large  collection  of  coins  and  minerals,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  Re- 
sides his  own  researches,  Dr.  Gerard  is  the  medium  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  scientific  world  some  very  important  discoveries  of  a  Mr. 
Masson,  made  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  country  of  ancient 
Bactria.  The  ruins  of  an  extensive  city  have  been  traced  at  the  base  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains,  supposed  to  be  the  city  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum.  Several  gigantic  images  have  been  seen  like  those  in  that 
neighbourhood  already  described  by  Dr.  Gerard  and  Lieutenant  Bumes, 
and  various  topes  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Masson,  from  which  he  has 
oollected  upwards  of  30,000  old  coins,  mostly  copper,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  in  high  preservation,  some  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  coUection  in  Europe. — Calcutta  Courier. 
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Levei  of  the  Baltie.-^The  **  Commereial  Gazette**  of  St.  Petersburg,  of 
May  88,  has  the  following:^**  It  has  been  remarked  that,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  water  in  this  port  has  become  considerably  lowered,  and 
affords  a  new  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made  b^r  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  is 
continually  rising ;  that  the  level  and  body  of  the  water  is  gradually  di- 
minishing, and  that  the  land  is  increasioff  on  every  side.  According  to 
the  researches  of  the  ancient  naturalists,  phenomena  of  this  nature  most 
frequently  occur  in  the  countries  near  the  North  Pole.  We  can  quote  as 
an  example  the  lakes  of  Denmark,  which  have  sunk  so  low  that  some  of 
them  are  almost  entirely  without  water.  Sweden  and  Norway,  2500  years 
a^,  formed  one  island.  The  town  of  Pittea,  in  forty-five  years  became 
dLstant  from  the  sea  two  miles,  and  the  water  receded  from  Loulea  one 
mile  in  twenty-eight  years.  The  ancient  port  of  Lodisa  is  now  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  of  Westerwich  two  miles.  At  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Tomeo,  large  vessels  could  come  close  up  to  it — now  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula.  The  islands  of  Errgsoe  and  Caroe,  Apsoe  and 
Testeroe,  have  been  for  many  years  joined  to  each  other ;  and  Louisoe, 
Psalmodi,  Magdelone,  and  many  more  have  become  part  of  the  fhainland. 
It  was  upon  these  facts,  connected  with  other  observations,  that  Linnseus 
and  Celsius  concluded  that  the  depth  of  the  Baltic  sea  diminished  four 
inches  in  every  century,  and  that  in  two  thousand  years  it  would  en- 
tirely disappear.  Although  more  accurate  observations  made  in  modem 
times  do  not  confirm  the  diminution  to  be  so  rapid  as  this,  they  concur 
with  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  rises  in  a  degree,  though  the  level  of  the  water  does  not 
sink.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two  opinions  is  most  correct, 
but  it  is  incontestible  that  the  mainland  washed  by  the  Baltic  is  enlarging; 
that  the  rivers  and  lakes  diminish  in  depth ;  that  banks  are  foiming  in  the 
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Mftp-portfl ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  this 
sea  will  be  driven  to  di^  canals,  and  perhaps  to  lay  down  iron  rail-roads, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  commerce. 

A  Double  FUh. — Tn  a  late  number  of  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science,** 
(a  quarterly  work  of  great  interest  and  conducted  with  much  ability,)  there 
b  a  representation  of  a  double  cat7fish,  (a  species  of  silurus,)  which  was 
taken  alive  in  a  shrimp-net  at  the^outh  of  Cape-Fear  river,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  August,  1833.  These  fish  are  connected  together  in  the  manner 
of  the  Siamese  twins,  by  the  integuments  at  the  breast,  a  dark  stresJk 
marking  the  line  of  union ;  the  texture  and  colour  otherwise  of  this  skin  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  belly.  The  mouth  and  viscera,  &c.,  were  entire 
and  perfect  in  each  fish,  but  on  withdrawing  the  entrails  through  an  incision 
made  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  connectinj^  integument  was  found  to 
be  hollow,  and  readily  admitted  a  flexible  probe  to  be  passed  from  the 
abdomen  of  one  fish  into  the  other.  One  of  the  fishes  is  3^  inches,  and 
the  other  but  2^  inches  long.  When  these  fishes  came  into  existence  it 
is  probable  they  were  of  equal  sise  and  strength,  but  one  bom  to  better 
fortune  gained  a  trifling  ascendency,  which  he  improved  to  increase  the 
disparity,  and  by  pushing  his  extended  mouth  in  advance  of  the  other* 
seized  the  choicest  food  for  himself. 

A  Double  Tree.— From  the  same  excellent  periodical,  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  an  equally  extraordinary  botanical  phenomenon,  at 
Quincy,  Florida.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Quincy,  there  is 
a  yellow  pine  tree,  bearing  another  of  the  same  species  in  a  perfectly 
flourishing  state.  The  trees  are  united  at  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the 
ground,  wnen  they  entwine  around  each  other.  The  one  that  is  borne  ex- 
tends down  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  is  alive  and 
healthff  to  the  very  lowest  extremity.  These  trees  have  been  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  now  are  for  a  period  more  remote  than  the  first  pos- 
session of  the  country  by  the  present  population,  for  they  were  pointed 
out  by  the  Indians  as  a  curiosity  to  the  first  Americans  who  came  to 
Floiida.  The  stump  of  the  tree  which  is  borne  has  long  since  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied  is  now  grown  over  with  grass 
and  underwood.  De  CandoUe  mentions  instances  of  similar  natural  en- 
grafting, and  figures  a  group  of  three  trees,  the  middle  one  of  which  in- 
osculates by  its  branches  with,  and  is  supported  by  the  other  two,  its 
stump  being  entirely  destroyed. 

Hie  last  Galenian  (American  paper)  furnishes  a  table  of  the  quanti^  of 
lead  annually  made  at  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  from  their  first 
opening  in  1821,  to  1833,  inclusive.  The  statement  contains  a  remark, 
that  the  lead  is  less  abundant  this  spring  than  at  any  preceding  time,  and 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  little  will  be  made  this  year.  The  whole 
quantity  made  during  the  twelve  years  mentioned,  is  set  down  at 
63,845,740  lbs.,  of  which  7,491,392  lbs.  were  made  during  the  year  1833. 
The  mining  business  during  that  time  seems  by  the  table  to  have  fluctuated 
without  any  perceptible  law  of  increase.  The  quantity  of  lead  raised  in 
1 828  was  more  than  twelve  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  next  year  more 
than  fourteen  millions.  This  variation  arises,  we  suppose,  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  plan  of  operations,  a  deficiency  of  capitai,  and  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  the  lead  mine  lands  are  held. 

Electors  in  i^ancf.— According  to  the  electoral  lists  formed  in  the 
month  of  Oq^ber  last.  14,685  electors,  minus  those  who  are  since  dead, 
representing  nearly  1,200,000  inhabitants,  will,  at  the  approaching  election* 
be  called  upon  to  choose  fourteen  deputies  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
or,  upon  an  average,  one  deputv  for  each  1062  electors,  and  one  deputy  for 
each  8571  inhabitants.  The  nrst  arrondissement  has  1233  electors ;  the 
second,  2243 ;  the  third,  1247;  the  fourth,  1051 ;  the  fifth,  1046 ;  the  sixth, 
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1411 ;  the  seventh,  977 ;  the  eighth,  865 ;  the  ninth,  607 ;  the  tenth,  1223 ; 
the  eleventh,  1115;  the  twelfth,  618  (the  foregoing  are  of  Paris);  the 
thirteenth  (Sceaux),  579 ;  and  the  fourteenth  (St  Denis),  950. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Zurich, — According  to  a  recent  census  made  of 
the  population  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  it  appears  that  in  a  population  of 
220,000  souls,  the  numher  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  amounts  to  225.  This 
is  about  the  proportion  observable  in  other  countries ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
one  deaf  and  dumb  person  in  1000.  One  case  is  recorded  of  a  girl  eleven 
vears  of  age,  who  was  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind  also ;  so  that  she 
nad  no  means  of  receiving  sensation  but  by  the  smell  and  touch.  Of  the 
total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  above  mentioned,  there  were  169  who,  with 
the  exception  of  deafness  and  the  deprivation  of  speech — the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  the  faculty  of  hearing— had  no  other  infirmity,  either  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual :  and  were,  therefore,  fully  capable  of  receiving  edu- 
cation. 

Mexico, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waldeck, 
dated  Campeachy,  22d  of  May : — *'  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  lost 
my  time.  I  have  discovered  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  west  side 
of  Yucatan,  to  the  southward  of  Campeachy,  and  at  the  distance  of  seven- 
teen leagues,  a  larg:e  palace,  in  very  tolerable  ureservation  ;  for  man  has 
not  placed  his  foot  in  it  for  ages.  It  is  as  thickly  surrounded  with  trees  as 
that  of  Palenque ;  so  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  describe  it  until  they  are 
cleared  away.  All  that  I  can  now  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  built  of  large 
stones,  and  that  the  outer  walls  and  pilasters  are  not  coated  with  cement, 
but  are  sculptured  throughout.  I  have  discovered  several  pyramids  larger 
than  that  of  Teotihuacan.  One  is  in  very  good  preservation,  with  all  its 
ledges  and  steps.  It  is  also  built  of  very  large  stones,  and  I  think  I  have 
discovered  an  entrance  into  it.  By  the  m formation  which  I  have  received 
from  some  Indians  of  the  interior,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that  my  con- 
jectures were  not  unfounded,  and  that  Yucatan  is  really  the  cradle  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Mexico.  I  have  more  than  ten  monuments  to  visit, 
besides  those  with  which  1  am  already  acquainted ;  and,  judging  from  what 
1  have  seen,  they  are  more  remarkable  in  their  type,  and  more  learned  in 
their  execution,  than  those  of  Palenque.  I  have  not  abandoned  all  hope 
of  finding  the  city  of  Mayapan ;  but  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  carry  aU  my  projects  into  execution.'* 

Remarkable  Cavern, — A  remarkable  stalactitical  cavern  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Erpfingen,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Reuthngen.  The  entrance  is 
between  two  rocks,  and  was  closed  with  three  large  stones  carefully  fitted 
together.  The  cavern  itself  is  515  feet  long,  and  contains  in  one  suite  six 
chambers,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  from  24  to  32  feet  in  height, 
and  from  24  to  48  feet  in  breadth ;  but  thev  are  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  irregularities  of  the  ground.  Besides  this  principal  cavern,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones  on  the  left  and  right :  the  most  remarkak^e  of  l^e 
latter  is  near  the  entrance,  and  forms  a  kind  of  gallery  thirty  feet  long, 
from  five  to  nine  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  broad.    The  other  lateral  caves  are 

generally  small  and  low.  Though  shut  up,  probably,  for  centuries,  it.  must 
ave  formerly  been  inhabited,  or  at  least  served  as  a  place  of  refuge,  as  not 
only  pieces  of  pottery,  but  also  two  combs  and  some  rings  have  been  found ; 
everywhere,  but  especially  in  some  of  the  lateral  caves,  there  are  niunerous 
human  bones  of  extraordinsuy  size,  also  vitrified  and  petrified  bones  of 
large  animals,  and  teeth  belonging  to  animals  not  known  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  present  day.  The  cavern  is  dry,  the  temperature  very  mild.  It  is 
situated  in  the  forest,  on  the  Hohlenberg,  or  HoUenberg,  three  leagues  and 
a  half  from  Reutlingen,  half  a  league  from  Erpfingen,  and  one  league  from 
Lichtenstein. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  the  wheat  harvest  has  beeneomj^ted  in  many 
districts,  perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  saying  throughout  England,  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  facilities  which  a  redundant  population  affords  the 
agriculturist.    The  farmer  has  availed  himself  of  the  power  he  thus  enjoys 
to  put  out,  as  it  is  termed,  the  reaping  of  his  wheat,  and  takers  have  been 
almost  universally  employed,  besides  the  harvest-men  engaged  for  the 
whole  period.    Of  where  this  has  been  most  resorted  to  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cities  and  populous  towns,  and  the  master  has  apportioned 
his  number  of  regular  men  to  his  opportunities  and  intentions  of  contract- 
ing for  his  work.    The  crop  has  by  this  means  been  secured  more  rapidly 
and  in  better  order.  These  advantages  are  palpable ;  but  we  are  not  amongst 
those  who  compute  benefits  by  the  standard  of  pecuniary  profit  alone. 
There  are  some  consequences  which  are  even  more  important,  both  indivi- 
dually and  nationally ;  and  we  confess  it  appears  to  us  that  the  respect 
and  regard  engendered  and  kept  up,  by  makmg  the  workmen,  even  daring 
the  period  of  harvest,  all   one  family,  by  teaching  them  to  feel  th^t 
their  comforts  and  little  luxuries  flow  from  the  kindness  of  the  farmer, 
by  their  thus  sharing,  as  it  were,  the  crop,  and  living  under  his  eye, — out  of 
ail  these  direct  communicatives  grew  a  mutual  esteem  which  mere  money- 
gain  cannot  at  all  compensate,  when  we  have  seen  the  men  in  a  large 
field  dividing  into  groups  of  two  or  three  upon  their  several  allotments, 
eating  their  frugal  mesu  of  cold  and  coarse  food,  instead  of  clustering 
round  the  meat,  pudding  and  ale,  which  used  to  be  dispensed  fVom  the  farm, 
in  one  joyous  party,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difference 
which  must  exist  in  the  feelings  of  the  hard-wrought  peasant  towards  his 
natural  lord  and  protector.    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  if, instead  of  coun- 
selling with  the  workman,  labouring  with  the  workman,  and  thus  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  instructing  him  practically  to  consider  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  and  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  be  a  mutual  honour  and' a 
mutual  concern— if,  instead  of  inculcating  this  deep  interest,  the  master 
and  the  man  have  no  consideration  between  them  but  the  mere  bargain  of 
how  much  the  one  can  get  for  his  labour,  and  the  other  how  little  he  can 
pet  his  labour  done  for,  there  will  be  no  bond  of  amity  between  them.  No 
single  cause  will  account  for  the  depravation,  the  now  desperate  deprava- 
tion, of  the  rural  population ;  but  we  are  as  satisfied  as  a  large  induction 
of  facts  can  make  us,  that  the  banishment  of  the  labourer  from  the  farm- 
house lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  evil.    In  its  application  to  the  subject 
before  us, — the  wages  and  employment  of  the  season  of  harvest, — it  has 
this  effect,  the  regular  wages  are  of  course  lessened,— the  duration  being 
shortened  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  takers, — ^the  distribution  of  the 
sum  is  thrown  into  more  hands,  the  work  is  sooner  exhausted,  and  the 
.  labourer  suffers  in  all  ways ;  he  has  less  wa^es,  less  food,  and  the  sooner  to 
seek  fresh  employment.  He  sensibly  feels  his  portion  in  the  general  bounty 
of  Providence  to  be  less,  and  he  visits  his  displeasure  upon  the  only  head 
he  deems  culpable — ^his  master.    The  practice  of  mowing  wheat,  instead 
of  reapine  with  the  sickle,  now  becoming  ver3r  general,  is  another  abridg- 
ment of  Uie  gains  of  the  poor.    Mown  wheat  is  drag-raked  with  the  horse- 
rake  before  the  gleaners  are  allowed  to  go  upon  the  land ;  the  consequence 
is,  the  humble  gatherers  are  despoiled  of  half  the  stores  they  used  to  be 
able  to  collect.    It  is  alike  impossible  and  impolitic,  we  know,  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  methods  of  business  the  most  advantageous  to  the  farmer ; 
but  while  we  regret  the  necessity  or  the  policy,  we  are  not  by  any  means 
convinced  that  the  moral  consequences,  showing  themselves  in  increased 
pauperism,  poor-rates,  plunder,  and  alms,  are  not  more  prejudicial  than  the 
old  customs.     Sure  we  are  that  all  the  ties  which  bound  together  the 
humble  and  the  better  provided  by  the  mild  influence  of  respect  and  esteem 
are  wholly,  entirely,  utterly  sundered  and  broken. 
The  wheat  harvest  throughout  England,  we  have  said,  has  been  com- 
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pleted,  and,  by  this  date,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  in  the  fineness 
of  the  season,  it  is  up  or  neflrly  up  in  all  but  the  remotest  parts  of  Scotland. 
Every  account  agrees  in  declaring  the  crop  to  be  a  fUll  averaf^e — a  flu;t 
which  induces  the  belief  that  it  is  beyond  an  average ;  for  experience  still 
shows,  even  in  this  advanced  period  of  intelligence,  that  the  farmer  is,  in  this 
respect,  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  fondly  imagines  that,  by  under-rating 
the  produce,  he  can  affect  the  price ;  and  it  ideally  is  curious  to  observe  bow 
slight  circumstances  have  this  effect  in  the  London  markets.  During  the  last 
month,  one  market-day,  wheat  rose  in  Mark- lane  five  shillings  a  quarter, 
and  a  proportionate  rise  was  produced,  pro  tempore,  in  the  countiy  markets, 
simply  because  a  few  hours*  rain  fell  in  some  of  the  western  districts  ;  but 
the  price  almost  immediately  receded,  and  may  now  be  quoted  little  above 
40«.  per  quarter.  The  supply  has  been  for  a  week  or  two  immensely  large ; 
and  as  it  is  now  ascertained,  from  the  premises  we  lately  stated,  that  the 
national  consumption  has,  for  the  last  two  vears,  been  supplied  by  the 
same  growth,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  with  any  chance  of  probability, 
what  will  be  the  result  as  to  future  price.  The  stock  of  old  wheat  is  also 
known  to  be  large,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jacob*s  calculations  of  continuous  diminu- 
tion. Low  the  price  must  certainly  be.  We  do  not  conceive  that  millers 
or  merchants  wul  be  disposed  to  speculate  or  lay  in  a  stock.  It  will  there- 
fore be  a  trial  between  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  farmer  and  the  effec- 
tufld  demand ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  weekly  supply  does  not  fully 
meet  the  wants  of  the  dealer,  there  appears  little  probability  of  any  rise. 
Quantity  alone  can  compensate  the  fall  of  price  to  the  grower.  The  qua* 
lity  will  be  various,  but,  notwithstanding  the  reports  of  sprouted  wheat 
supported  by  partial  samples,  equal  to  the  general  run  of  years,  the 
crop  of  barley  is  as  certainly  below,  as  the  wheat  is  above  or  up  to 
an  average.  Nor  has  it  been  got  up  so  well  in  the  light-land  districts  as 
might  be  imagined  from  the  favourable  weather.  The  most  experienced 
agriculturists  admit  that  harvest  is  always  begun  too  late  by  a  few  days. 
In  so  dry  a  time  the  result  was,  that,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  being 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  his  wheat,  the  barley  stood  so  long,  and 
ripened  with  such  unexampled  rapidity,  that  it  lost  colour  even  while 
it  was  standing.  Lie  it  did  not,  for  no  sooner  was  it  cut  than  carried.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  bright  as  usual,  nor  so  good  a  sample,  for  the  extreme 
heat  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  shrivelled  the  Kernel.  Barley,  therefore,  may 
be  expected  to  bear  a  good  rate  during  the  year.  It  commences  at  from 
24ff.  to  30«.,  and  really  good  samples  have  brought  a  shilling  or  more 
higher.  The  farmer,  too,  feeling  sure  of  his  ground,  is  not  eager  to  sell ; 
and  the  supply  has  conseouently  been  small.  The  chevalier  has  decidedly 
established  its  superiority  oy  the  growth  of  this  year  in  every  respect. 

The  turnip  crop  promises  equal  abundance  with  the  general  growth  of 
wheat.  We  have  passed  over  a  very  large  tract  of  country  lately,  and  no 
where  does  it  £ul.  The  breadth  of  mangel  wurzel  is  also  increasing.  The 
worth  of  this  very  valuable  root  is  now  gn^ually  becoming  known  amongst 
the  agricultural  body.  Where  it  is  well  managed,  and  even  upon  moderate 
soils,  not  less  than  thirty  tons  per  acre  may  be  computed  upon.  At  this  time 
of  year,  just  before  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  die  off,  judicious  and  carefUl 
farmers  gather  the  under  leaves,  suffering  those  only  which  grow  erect 
from  the  stem  to  remain,  and  these  it  is  Ibund  will  supply  the  root  with 
nourishment,  which  swells  the  better  for  the  removal  of  tne  under-growth, 
by  the  admission  of  more  space  and  more  air.  Thus  a  quantity  of  food  for 
cattle  upon  these  leaves,  far  greater  than  would  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  practice,  is  to  be  easily  and  unexpensively  secured. 
We  have  seen  some  really  astonishing  proofs  of  its  effects. 

Oats  have  afforded  some  room  for  speculation ;  for,  although  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  foreign  have  been  imported  since  June  1st, 
when  they  first  began  to  arrive,  about  a  third  of  that  quantity  only  has  been 
entered  for  home  consumption,  and  these  at  an  average  duty  of  lot.  %d. 
The  duty  having  advanced  to  12t.  Zd,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  no  ap- 
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prehensions  are  entertained  of  the  market  being  glutted  by  a  fresh  influx. 
The  speculators,  therefore,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  stock 
of  old  free  oats  is  short ;  and  they  have  bought,  at  the  market  value,  free, 
under  an  expectation  that  a  decline  of  duty  will  take  place  in  the  autumn. 
Beans  sold  readily  at  a  slight  advance  in  the  beginning  of  August,  but 
ever  since  are  of  duller  sale,  though  prices  have  not  declined. 

Boiling  peas,  from  large  arrivals,  are  lower  in  price  from  1«.  to  28.  Grey 
are  advanced. 

Perhaps  we  can  insist,  with  no  such  good  effect  at  any  season  as  at  this, 
upon  the  practice  of  thick  sowing,  which,  during  the  Holkham  meetings, 
was  so  strongly  enforced,  and  which  has  since  been  so  completely  confirmed 
by  the  results  there.  Mr.  Coke  sows  three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
wnich  prevents  the  tillering,  and,  beyond  all  question,  produces  a  far 
greater  Dulk  and  cast.  The  crop  at  Holkham  is  never  less  than  from  ten 
to  eleven  coombs  per  acre,  and  the  straws  stand  so  close  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  insert  the  little  finger  between  them.  Every  straw  must  pro-^ 
duce  an  ear,  and  hence  the  large  cast.  We  earnestly  recommend  its  adop^ 
tion.  It  affords  also  an  effectual  defence  against  the  inroads  of  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Game  is  expected  to  be  very  abundant.  The  coveys  of  partridges  are 
almost  universally  large  and  numerous.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
birds  have  been  frequently  seen  ;  and  they  are,  like  every  other  production 
of  this  favoured  season,  very  much  stronger  than  usual.  In  some  places 
many  half-grown  birds  have  died,  it  is  supposed  for  want  of  the  insects 
which  make  their  early  food.  The  nides  of  pheasants  are  equally  plenti- 
fid  and  well  gro¥m. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


Diiease  in  Potatoes. — ^The  following  is  given,  in  the  "  Dumfries  Courier," 
as  the  opinion  of  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  agriculturist,  Mr. 
Menteath,  of  Closeburn : — 

*'  1st.  That  we  are  propagating  too  long  from  the  same  kinds,  and  that 
more  frequent  recurrence  ought  to  be  had  to  seed.  We  find  in  fruit  trees, 
that  by  grafting  long  from  the  same  stock,  we  raise  at  last  a  small,  dwin- 
dled, worthless  fruit,  as  witness  the  golden  pippin. 

"  2d.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  dung  in  a  fermented  state  may  not  only 
encourage  the  attack  of  insects,  but  actually  breed  them.  An  intelligent 
gentleman  told  me  lately  that  he  had  found,  from  experience,  that  the 
ground  should  be  dunged  months  before  the  planting  time. 

'*  3d.  There  may  be  something  too  in  going  too  otten  over  the  same  groimd 
with  the  same  crop.  The  turnip  crop  in  East  I^othian  has  failed  at  last,  on 
the  principle  that  the  same  root  leaves  a  poison  in  the  ground,  which  en- 
genders the  disease  called  fingers  and  toes;  and  hence  the  imperious 
necessity  of  extended  rotation. 

*'  4th.  I  would  call  upon  country  gentlemen,  and  all  gardeners,  to  sow 
the  seed  of  the  potato  apple,  and  try  to  raise  from  it  new  varieties,  which 
may  perhaps  be  less  liable  to  attack  and  failure." 

Potatoes  in  an  unripe  state  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  put  together  in 
large  masses,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  fermentation  will 
destroy  their  vegetative  powers.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that  potatoes 
tiiat  are  intended  to  be  used  for  seed  should  be  well  ripened,  and  when 
taken  up  they  should  be  put  together  in  small  narrow  pits,  and  well  covered 
with  straw,  and  a  light  coat  of  earth;  and  when  they  are  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  planted,  they  should  be  spread  out  thin  upon  a  fioor,  and  not 
allowed  to  lie  above  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  cut.  We  think  it  is  of 
advantage  for  potatoes  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  cut,  provided  the  ground  is 
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not  v«ry  dry;  but  if  it  be  very  dry,  they  should  lie  cut  for  at  least  three 
days.  In  that  case  the  inner  part  of  the  sets  gets  leave  to  harden,  and  the 
juice  is  retained,  and  a  strong  stem  is  put  forth ;  but  if  they  are  planted  as 
soon  as  cut,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  their  juices  are  absorbed  by  the  dry  soil, 
and  a  feeble  stem  is  the  consequence. 

Potato  Crops. — A  Somersetshire  farmer  attributes  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops  to  the  practice  of  cutting  large  potatoes  for  planting  into  two 
or  three  pieces.  He  states  that  in  his  part  of  the  country,  it  was  observed, 
both  last  year  and  in  the  present,  that  where  the  farmers  and  poor  men 
have  planted  small  potatoes  whole,  in  the  drill  twelve  inches  asunder,  they 
have  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop.  He  has  planted  whole  potatoes, 
and  some  of  them  very  small,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  always 
found  them  to  come  up. 

An  experienced  agriculturist  has  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  frequent  failures  in  the  potato  crops,  and  the  results 
have  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  failures  are  owing  to  the 
seed-potatoes  being  cut  into  too  many  pieces,  or  to  their  lying  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air  after  being  cut.  When  middle-sized  potatoes  have  been 
taken  from  the  caves  or  houses,  cut  into  two  pieces  only,  and  set  imme- 
diately, scarcely  a  failure  has  occurred. 

The  Turnip  Fly, — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Agricul- 
tural Association  on  the  Turnip  Fly,  and  the  Means  of  its  Prevention, — 
Ridgway,  1834. — Upon  the  first  head  of  inquiry — as  to  the  seasons  in 
which  the  depredations  of  the  fly  occur, — it  appears  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  correspondents  state  the  months  of  May  and  June  as  the  periods  of 
the  first  attack.  It  is,  however,  generally  added,  that  their  appearance 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  turnip  plant  itself  appears ;  and  many  correspondents 
have  observed  the  insect  upon  the  crops  in  April,  whilst  four  correspond- 
ents have  observed  them  in  the  gardens  as  early  as  March,  upon  gcuxlen- 
sown  turnips  and  cabbage  plants.  From  the  whole  of  the  answers  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  sow  field  turnips  with  advantage 
the  fly  is  ready  to  attack  them,  and  the  possibility  of  sowing,  so  as  to  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  the  fly,  is  decisively  negatived.  Upon  the  expe- 
diency of  early  sowing  with  reference  to  the  fly,  some  maintain,  from 
observation,  that  the  earlier  crops  have  generally  escaped  better  than  the 
later  sown ;  whilst  others  as  strondy  object  to  it,  stating  their  experience 
to  lead  them  not  to  sow  before  Midsummer.  One  instance  of  the  latter 
class,  in  particular,  is  given  as  the  experience  of  an  old  turnip  seedsman, 
**  that  he  had  always  observed  for  many  years,  that  those  who  sowed  before 
Midsummer  were  his  best  customers,  generally  coming  for  a  second 
supply."  The  advocates  of  early  sowing  contend  for  it  upon  the  principle 
that  the  fly  is  not  so  vigorous  before  the  hot  weather  commences,  and  the 

Slant  has  therefore  a  better  chance  of  growing  out  of  the  way.  It  must, 
owever,  be  remembered,  that  if,  from  the  coolness  of  the  weather,  the  fly 
is  less  vigorous,  the  same  circumstances  make  the  growth  of  the  plant  less 
vigorous  also.  It  is  also  alleged  that  sowing  before  Midsummer  is  detri- 
mental to  the  general  growth  of  the  crop,  as  it  respects  its  preservation 
through  the  winter. 

As  to  the  latest  period  when  the  fly  is  observed  in  activity,  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  no  period  is  too 
late,  provided  the  weather  continue  warm.  Several  instances  are  given  of 
the  plant  being  destroved  when  sown  late  in  Aus:ust,  and  one  of  a  crop 
being  destroyed  after  tne  middle  of  September.  Either  of  these  periods  is 
obviously  too  late  for  the  general  sowing ;  and  the  idea  of  waiting  until  the 
season  of  the  fly  is  over,  before  the  turnip  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  is 
shown  to  be  fallacious.  Many  correspondents  allege  that  the  fly  is  weaker 
in  July ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  our  general  observation  upon  insects, 
that,  as  the  season  advances,  their  activity  declines ;  but  this  must  be  so 
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entirely  dependent  upon  the  weather  and  the  season,  that  no  practical  rule 
can  be  deduced  from  such  an  observation. 

The  season,  therefore,  properly  belonging  to  the  turnip-fly,  may  be  said 
to  coincide  with  the  season  of  vegetation  itself.  The  observations  of  those 
correspondents,  who  have  paid  more  particular  attention  to  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  entirely  support  the  more  cursory  observations  of  the  farmer ; — 
they,  with  on^  accord,  allege  that  the  fly  may  be  procured  at  all  seasons, 
during  which  insects  are  generally  at  large.  A  remarkable  instance  is 
given  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  insect  avails  itself 
of  the  flrst  approaches  of  Spring  to  venture  out  of  its  hiding-place.  He 
states,  "  On  the  7th  of  April,  I  observed  a  great  number  of  the  turnip-fly 
floating  on  the  water  in  a  cart-track  on  the  outside  of  a  wood  near  this 
place  (Milton).  The  track  lay  a  few  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  in 
a  grass  field  adjoining ;  the  morning  was  very  fine,  which  no  doubt  had 
enticed  the  insects  to  leave  the  wood ;  but,  either  through  inability  to  take 
a  longer  flight,  or  being  blown  down  by  the  wind,  they  were  floating  in 
great  numl^rs  in  the  water  and  mud  of  the  cart-ruts.  Almost  all  their 
elytrae  were  raised,  and  their  wings  expanded;  which  left  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  flying.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  observed  great 
numbers,  which  had  fallen  in  a  similar  way,  floating  on  the  water  in  a 
pond  in  the  Park.*' 


USEFUL  AflTS. 

New  Moving  Power. — At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  l6thof  June,  a  very  interesting  communication  was  read  from 
M.  Thilorier,  a  skilful  chemist,  who  exhibited  to  the  academy  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  he  procured  a  litre  (two  pints)  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  m  a 
few  seconds.  The  properties  of  this  substance,  he  observed,  have  been 
but  little  examined,  chiefly  because  it  requires  to  be  confined  in  close 
vessels  hermetically  sealed,  and  capable  of  resisting  a  great  pressure.  It 
surpasses  all  known  bodies  in  the  expansion  and  contraction  which  it 
undergoes  from  given  variations  of  temperature.  By  raising  the  tempe- 
rature from  0  to  30  centigrade,  (32  to  86  of  Fahrenheit,)  a  column  of  the 
liquefied  gas  is  elongated  one-half.  With  the  same  change  of  temperature, 
a  similar  column  of  air  is  only  elongated  one-eighth.  This  enormous 
dilatation,  M.  Thilorier  thinks,  will  in  future  afford  the  elements  of  a 
moving  power  infinitely  more  effective,  as  well  as  economical,  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  expansion  of  vapour. 

Steam  Carriages, — ^We  have  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  beneficial 
application  of  steam  to  locomotive  carriages  is  perfectly  possible  on  the 
existing  roads,  without  the  interference  with  private  property  and  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  rea- 
lization of  the  prevalent  mania  for  railways ;  and  a  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  has  just  occurred  within  our  own  Knowledge.  A  small 
steam  drag  has  for  the  last  week  been  running  upon  the  Stratford  road, 
which,  we  understand,  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Walter  Hancock,  under  an 
order  from  Austria.  The  weight  does  not  exceed  2i  tons,  (including  water 
and  fuel  for  nine  miles,)  yet  it  has  made  four  or  five  journeys  a  day,  with  a 
steadiness  and  regularity  exceeding  all  precedent.  The  average  speed  of 
this  carriage  is  from  U  to  12  miles  an  hour ;  and  although  the  xosA  was 
new  graveUed  for  miles  together,  it  passed  over  this  obstacle  with  astonish- 
ing facility,  at  nine  miles,  and  was  propelled  up  hill  at  the  same  rate.  The 
vehicle  was  well  loaded  with  foreigners  of  the  first  respectability,  and 
steered  with  much  skill  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Voigtlander,  engineer,  of 
Vienna. 
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PuriflcaHon  of  Smc^e, — Several  Gennan  publications  contain  allusions 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  certain  method  of  remedying  all  the  evils 
and  inconveniencies  occasioned  by  smoke  in  great  towns,  made  by  a  Saxon 
architect  named  Bernhardt  Though  the  means  by  which  this  important 
object  is  accomplished  are  <not  explained,  the  investigation  the  subject 
has  undergone,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  public  authorities  and  private 
individuals  in  Prussia,  where  the  discovery  has  been  practically  applied, 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  successful  result  of  the  experiments.  Herr 
Bernhardt,  by  a  chemical  process,  separates  the  soot  from  the  smoke, 
directs  the  ascent  of  the  latter  in  a  perfectly  purified  state,  and  makes  the 
former  descend  in  a  manner  which  keeps  the  chimneys  clean,  and  is  a 
security  against  their  taking  fire.  His  labours  were  eminently  successful. 
ITiere  are  testimonials  of  success  having  attended  his  labours  in  the 
palace  at  Berlin,  and  in  different  public  offices  :  but  what  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  is,  that  the  discoverer  should  be  able  to  keep  his  method  a 
secret,  notwithstanding  so  many  instances  of  its  application,  and  the  very 
obvious  nature  of  the  effect  produced. 

New  Mechanical  Power, — ^An  ingenious  mechanic  at  Brussels  has  just 
applied  a  new  power  to  mechanics,  from  which  great  results  appear  to  be 
expected.  This  new  power  is  galvanism.  Across  a  fly-wheel  which  is  to 
give  motion  to  the  machine,  he  has  placed  a  metallic  bar,  previously  mag- 
netised by  a  galvanic  pile,  and  within  the  attraction  of  two  very  powerful 
magnets.  The  moment  that  the  bar  arrives  in  a  rotatory  course  at  the 
limit  of  the  attractive  power,  and  where  it  would  necessarily  standstill,  the 
inventor,  by  the  application  of  galvanism,  suddenly  converts  the  attractive 
into  a  repulsive  power,  which  continues  the  motion  in  the  same  direction, 
and  by  these  alterations,  well  managed,  the  wheel  acquires  a  rapid  rotation. 
The  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  completely  successful,  and  the  machine 
worked  for  a  whole  hour. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


To  Richard  Wtllrer,  of  Birmingham,  In  the 
county  of  Warwick,  manufacturer,  fbr  his  ia- 
rention  of  an  improvement  in  wadding  for 
llre-anns. 

To  Jonaa  Bateman.  of  Mington,  in  the 
county  of  Middleaez,  cooper,  for  hi«  invention 
of  an  apparatus,  or  instrument,  for  saving 
human  life,  or  other  purposes,  in  cases  of 
nhlpwreclc,  or  other  disasters  by  watf  r. 

To  John  Barton,  of  Providence-row,  Pins- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  engineer, 
And  Samuel  and  Joseph  Nye,  both  of  St.  An- 
drcw*B-row,  Southwark,  In  the  county  of  Sur^ 
rcy,  mecbanica,  for  their  invention  of  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  and  application  of 
pumps  and  machinery  for  raising  fluids,  and 
other  purposes. 

To  Thomas  Martin  Clerk,  of  Wlthby  Bush, 
In  tbe  parish  of  Rudbaxton,  In  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  for  hia  invention  of  certain  im- 
provements  In  engines  or  machinery  for  cut- 
ting or  preparing  slates,  or  other  similar  sub- 
atances  or  materials,  for  various  useful  pur- 
poses. 

To  James  Hardy,  of  Wednesbury,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  gentleman,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  certain  improvement  or  certain  im. 
provementa  in  the  making  or  manufacturing 
of  axletreea  for  carrioges. 


To  Benjamin  Hick,  of  Botton-Ie-Moora,  In 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  engineer ; 
Edward  Evans  the  elder,  of  Oldham,  In  the 
said  county,  coal  proprietor:  and  John  Hig^ 
gins,  of  Oldham  aforesaid,  engineer;  for  their 
invention  of  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  adaptation  of  metallic  packings 
for  the  pistons  of  steam  and  other  engines, 
pumps,  and  other  purposes  to  which  the  same 
may  be  applicable. 

To  William  Rlgglna,  of  Salford,  In  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  machine-maker,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  In  machinery  used  for 
making  twisted  rovlngs,  and  yarn  of  cotton, 
flax,  silk,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

To  John  Gold,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  glasa-cutter,  for  his  Invention  of 
certain  improvements  in  cutting,  grinding, 
nmoothing,  polishing,  or  otherwise  preparing 
glass  decanters,  and  certain  other  articles. 

To  John  Aston,  of  Birmingham,  in  the 
county  of  Witrwick,  button-maker,  for  his  In- 
vention of  an  improvemrnt  in  the  manufacture 
or  construction  of  buttons. 

To  George  fiesdnn,  of  Taunton,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
for  his  Invention  of  a  machine  or  apparatus 
for  preventing  boatv  or  other  floating  bodies 
from  capsising  or  overturning  « hen  oppressed 
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by  too  wpch  m^  aad  for  ««ilng  off  t)ic  ropee 
and  ahoeto  of  dllfcreiit  clau«o  ood^owffrlptloiw 
of  foaods,  parta  of  which  machine  or  appara. 
taa  may  bo  applied  for  other  pufpoae*. 

To  Leomel  Wellman  Wright,  of  Sloano 
K^rrooe,  Cheiaea,  In  the  eoanty  of  Mlddlcaex; 
eofineer,  for  hia  Inirention  of  certain  improve* 
menu  la  machinery  (or  cutting  tobacco,  and 
which  machinery  may  be  i^plicable  to  other 
luefol  parposea. 

To  John  Ramsbottom.  of  Todmorden,  in 
the  eoanty  of  Lancaater.mechanle^nd  Richard 
Holt,  of  the  aame  place,  iron-founder,  for  tfadr 
inveation  of  certain  improTementa  In  the  coo* 
■triictlon  of  power-looma  for  weaving  cotton 
•ad  other  ibroaa  raateriala  into  cloth  or  other 
lUjtioa. 


To  Peter  Wright,  of  the  city  of  Kdiaburgh, 
laaoofactnrer.fer  hia  Idvenlion  of  an  Miproved 
metl)od  of  ■pinning,  twisting,  and  twining 
cotton,  fliur,8ilk,wool,  or  «ny  othtr  auitable 
aobataacea. 

To  William  Septlmua  Loah.  of  Watker,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  geatlemam 
for  hia  inventtoa  of  an  improyed  method  of 
bleaching  certain  animal  fata,  and  certain  anir 
mal,  vegetable,  and  fiah  oil«. 

To  James  Warne,  of  Union-street,  In  tlie 
borough  of  Southwark,  pewterer  and  beer -en- 
gine manufacturer,  for  hlalnTcntion  of  certain 
Improvementa  in  eoglnea  or  machinery  for 
ralaing,  drawing,  or  forcing  btor.  ale,  and  other 
llqulda  or  flnida. 


BANKRUPTS, 

VROM  JULY  29,  1834,  TO  AUGUST  22,   1834,  INCLU8IVS. 


Jnly  39w->W.  Aldbidoi,  Maidenhead,  chi- 
naman. J.  B.  Hawkbr,  Hontague-atreet, 
Portman-aquare,  plumber.  J.  and  J.  Kkb- 
TSTBH,  Strand,  mercers.  R.  Kat,  Man- 
chester, rectifier  of  spirits.  W.  C.  Tnoasoir, 
LlTerpool,  merchant.  J.  BnATTOM,  Dray- 
ton In  Halea,  Shropshire,  tanner.  8.  C, 
Jambs,  Dtgworth,Warwickahire,pork-butcher. 
E.  Baomau,  Sdgbaaton.Warwickahire,iroB« 


Aug.  1.— J.  Blbngo,  Knightabridge,  tailor. 
T.  CocKiNO,  Great  Portland-atreet,  Haryle- 
bone,  chemlet  and  drnggist.  T.  Showbli., 
Bath-atreet,  City-road,  tailor.  A.  L.  Voobl, 
Flnsbury-circna,  City,  merchant.  W.  Va  i;  o- 
BAW,  Corington-terrace,  Bennondsey,  dealer. 
J.  N.  Allbw,  late  of  Lamb's  Condnlt-atreet, 
Bed  Llon-aqnare,  tailor. 

Aug.  5l— W.  fl.  Judo,  Union-atreet,  Bath, 
draper.  J.  Mawman,  Arhour-aquare.  Com- 
mercial-road East,  ship-owner.  W.  Bakbr, 
Southampton,  linen-draper.  W.  Mills,  La- 
Tenham,  Saffolk,  innkeeper.  S.  Ward, 
Leeds,  coac1i4*roprietor.  E.Ibonmonobr, 
Bartoo-under-Needwood,Staffordshire.ballder. 
J.T.  DirrroM,  Harrington,  Cumberland,  ma- 
nufectoring  chemist.  1.  B.  Cbomb,  Norwich, 
drawing-maater. 

Aug.  8.— M.  Milton,  Brick-atreet,  May- 
fair,  horae^ealer.  F.  Altbw,  Walbrook, 
oatrich-feather-merehant.  W.  Skbath,  Da- 
vies-street,  Berkeley-square,  saddler.  R. 
TaoMAS,  Wapplng,  potato-salesman.  W. 
Stocb  WBLL.  Jnn.,  Bristol,  basket-maker.  8. 
Mason,  ARhby-de-tarZouch,  LeiceBtershire, 
workhouso-maater.  R.  Thompson  and  J. 
mxoN,  Bolton-le^Moors,  Lancashire,  iron- 
founders.  W.  Tarrant.  Bath-wick,  coac  • 
maker. 

Aug.  !«.— R.  Elhorb.  Bankslde,  Sout\;- 
wark,  coal-merchant.  O.  Lvcab,  Deoraark- 
hiU,  Camberwell,  coacb-maater.    ,  A.  Ooltiv, 


W.  A.  Baxbtt,  D.  Colvin,  T.  Andbrson, 
and  D.  AiNSLiB,  now  or  late  of  Calcutto, 
merchants.  J.  Barnbtt.  Tottenham-street, 
Fltsroy-sqnare,  copper-plate  printer.  W. 
and  W.  M.  Morris,  Prlncea-atreet,  Leiceater- 
aqnnre,  feather-dreaaera.  J.  Dunnb  and  T. 
Smith,  Liverpool,  merchanta*  R.  and  J« 
Manfibld,  TlilrRk,  Yorkahire,  mlllera.  W. 
Cattaral  and  W.  Hindb,  Liverpool,  dry- 
aaltera.       J.  Moboan,  Jon.,  Bristol,  Jeweller. 

Aug.  15.-J.  Smith.  Old  Broad^atreet,  City, 
stock-broker.  J.  Maliani,  Qharlotte^treet, 
Portland-place,  lodging-houae^keeper.  W. 
Tims  ON,  Bush-lane,  Cannon-street,  wine-mer- 
chant. P.  Wood.  Splttle4)ridge,  Yorkshire, 
innkeeper.  G.  Willbon,  Atherstone,  War- 
wickahlre.  victualler.  E.  Thorns,  Bide- 
ford.  Devonshire,  draper. 

Aug.  19.— G.  DiACK,  Regent-atreet,  Picca- 
dilly,  forniture-warehouseman.  T.  Thomf- 
8 ON,  Westerham,  Kent,  grocer.  D.  Mac- 
binnon,  Fitsroy-street,  Fltxroy-square,  wine- 
merchant  E.  Mark  LB  w,  Talbot-court, 
Gracechurch-street,  rlctualler.  E.  Wrioht, 
Draycot,  Derbyshire,  money-scrivener.  A. 
Hart,  Exeter,  dothes-aaleaman.  J.  Whitb- 
BouaB,Jnn.,  Leamington,  coaUlealer. 

Aug.  22.— J.  Bbll,  Norton-falgate,  linen- 
draper.  W.  Parbbr,  Horncaslle,  Lincoln- 
shire, money-scrlvener.  A.  Stbatton  and 
J.  H.  Sbcrbtan,  Cheapslde*  factors.  J. 
Phblvs  and  R.  Afplbtow,  Rayleigh,  Essex, 
linen-drapers.  J.  Kbstbrton,  Cumberwell, 
coach-huilder.  J.  T.  Armbtrono,  St  Mar- 
tin*».street,  Leicester-square,  oil  and  colour- 
man.  C.  Franbland,  sen.,  Susworth,  Lin- 
colnshire, mslteter.  J.  Walthbw,  Liver- 
pool, linen.draper.  H.  R.  Fanbhawb,  sen., 
Charlton.  Shepton  Mallet  Somersetshire,  silk- 
throwster.  W.  PosTLB,  Worstead,  Norfolk, 
corn-merchant.  W.  R.  Eoino  and  H. 
Brbttarob,  Liverpool,  ahlp-chandlers. 


(  IM  ) 


COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


The  accounts  from  all  the  consider- 
able wool-mannfacturlng  districts  have 
of  late  been  very  satisfactory ;  the  trade 
in  Yam  has  been  dull,  the  prices  offered 
baring  for  some  time  |Mi8t  been  lower 
than  under  the  high  quotations  of  the 
raw  material  the  spinners  could  accept ; 
but  in  this  department  of  manufacture, 
purchasers  are  now  coming  in  more 
freely,  being  encouraged  by  the  spirit 
with  which  the  Wool  sales  in  London 
have  gone  off  at  even  advanced  prices, 
and  by  the  knowledge  tbey  possess  that 
the  demand  for  goods,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  is  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  all  the 
great  marts  for  piece  goods,  the  supply 
is  inadequate  to  the  demand  ;  and  the 
stocks  on  hand,  as  well  in  the  home  trade 
as  in  the  continental  ports,  are  known  to 
be  scanty.  In  Silk  weaving,  though 
there  is  less  activity  than  in  the  woollen 
trade,  there  is  a  tolerably  steady  demand 
for  labour ;  Cotton  is  still  betti^,  parti- 
cularly among  the  hand-loom  weavers  at 
Todmorden,  where  the  masters  have 
lately  advanced  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men one  penny  per  cut ;  thus  raising  the 
remuneration  for  a  good  week's  work 
from  7'*  to  ^s.  6d, ;  surely  with  such  a 
rate  of  wages,  (and  we  firmly  believe  the 
manufacturer,  who  says  that  he  can  af- 
ford no  more,)  it  is  reckless  cruelty  in  • 
the  Legislature  artificially  to  enhance 
the  price  of  bread,  which  is  eminently 
the  poor  man's  food. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  a  discriminating  or  a  fixed 
rate  of  duty  on  Tea,  has  been  published 
since  the  commencement  of  the  recess. 
The  Resolution  of  the  Committee  is  to 
the  following  effect : — That  as  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  merchants 
who  have  oxdered  Teas  from  China  to 
alter  the  law,  so  as  to  affect  the  duties 
on  Teas  so  ordered,  and  therefore  any 
change,  supposing  such  desirable,  could 
not  take  effect  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  as  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
present  law  must  be  had  before  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  experience  be- 
fore the  Legislature  determines  upon 
the  expediency  of  any  prospective  altera- 
tion in  the  duties  on  Tea.  This  Report, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
reference  made  to  the  Committee;  it 
being  in  no  dagree  founded  upon  the 


evidence  taken,  and  the  recommendation 
contained  in  it  being,  in  fact»  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  House 
should  abstain  from  receiving  the  in. 
formation  which  it  had  deputed  the 
Committee  to  collect ;  futile  and  incon- 
clusive as  it  is,  we  believe  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one  only,  in  a  Committee 
of  twenty-lbree,  five  of  whom  were  con- 
nected officially  with  the  Government. 
The  evidence  to  which  this  meagre  Re- 
port is  prefixed,  presents,  in  the  interest- 
ing and  valuable  details  with  which  it 
abounds,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
deduction  which  has  been  drawn  from 
it.  Even  apart  from  all  financial  con- 
siderations, the  general  inquirer  will 
find  ample  recompense  in  the  perusal 
of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  as 
to  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the 
Tea  leaf;  while  with  reference  to  tife 
question  of  commercial  policy,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  W.  Crawford  will  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  cannot,  we 
think,  leave  a  doubt  on  any  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  a  uniform  rate  must  neces- 
sarily be  adopted  in  the  end. 

In  the  Colonial  Market,  British  Plant- 
ation Sugars  fully  maintain  their  prices, 
though  the  demand  has  latterly  suffered 
some  diminution.  Grey  Jamaica  brings 
52«. ;  middling  grocery,  53«.;  good  to 
fine,  55«.  to  58«.  Mauritius  Sugars  have 
advanced ;  low  soft  are  46ff.  &2. ;  good 
Brown,  49«.  6d,to5\s.  Gd. ;  yellow  low 
to  fine,  52«.  to  57'.  6</. ;  very  fine  yel- 
low, 58«.  6(L  Bengal  and  Manilla  con- 
tinue in  demand  ;  for  the  latter  of  good 
quality  25«.  is  refused.  In  Foreign 
Sugars  more  business  might  be  done,  but 
that  the  holders  require  high  prices.  The 
Refined  Market  is  firm,  and  32ff.  is  now 
the  quotation  for  fine  crushed. 

The  demand  for  British  Plantation 
Coffee  had  been  languid  for  some  time 
until  towards  the  dose  of  the  month, 
when  an  increased  activity  among  pur- 
chasers occasioned  a  rise  of  2*.  per  cwt. 
in  the  clean  descriptions ;  Jamaica  fine 
ordinary  to  fine  fine  ordinary  sold  for 
74«.  BcL  to  78f.  ed,,  low  middling  81«. ; 
Dominica,  good  ordinary  to  fine  line  or- 
dinary, 66«.  6d,  to  ^6t.  In  Foreign  and 
East  India  Coffee  the  transactions  are 
very  limited,  and  ^the  Market  generally 
depressed. 

Cocoa  offers  no  alterations:  grey  Tri- 
nidad bringing  44s,  to  44c.  6d.  In 
Rum  there  is  little  business  doing ;  pur- 
chasers are  waiting  ike  result  of  infor- 
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nutifln  ,u  to  the  nev  supplies;  Ja- 
maicas  25  to  30  per  cent,  otrer  proof 
have  brought  2«.  9d.  to  2«.  Il</.  Cotton 
and  Silk  are  steady  with  a  fair  demand. 

The  state  of  the  harvest  throughout 
the  country  is  now  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  although  there  may  be 
partial  exceptions  to  the  goodness  of 
quality,  as  a  whole,  the  Wheat  crop  is 
fully  an  average  both  in  quality  and 
^antity :  the  supplies  of  new  Wheat 
are  now  becoming  abundant,  and  prices 
are  suffering  a  correspondent  diminu- 
tion. Of  Oats  the  supply  would  be 
scanty  if  it  were  not  aided  by  the 
abundant  crops  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
Beans  and  Peas  are,  however,  deficient 
everywhere. 

In  the  Engh'sh  Money  Market,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  fluc- 
tuation; the  utmost  range  of  it  during 
the  past  month  being  less  than  1  per 
cent .  in  Consols.  Exchequer  Bills,  being 
more  immediately  acted  upon  by  any 
temporary  demand  for  money,  have  ex* 
hibited  greater  variations. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  Spanish 
Bonds  continue  to  excite  the  most  lively 
interest  among  speculators ;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  the  satisfactory 
speech  of  the  Queen  Regent  caused 
them  to  advance  to  40| ;  since  that  time, 
however,  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  presenting  a 
dear  exposition  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation  has  led  to  a  decline  of  4  per 
bent.     In  Portuguese  even  a  greater 


reduction  has  taken  plafie«  chiefly  under 
the  impression  that  a  further  war  would 
be  required. 

We  subjoin  the  closing  prices  of  the 
principal  Securities  on  the  26th  : — 

BRITISH  FUNDS. 

Bank  Stock,  223  aj— Tliree  per  Gent. 
Reduced,  90}^  {  }— Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  90|  89§  90— Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Ditto,  1818, 99|  |— Three  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Reduced,  98}  J— New 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  U8|  |  8 
— Four  per  Cenu.  1826,  assented,  99|  | ; 
dissented,  101 1  —  Ijong  Annuities,  to 
the  6th  Jan.  1860,  IT^v  i— India  Stock 
2^8— Ditto  Bonds,  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cent,  15  17— Exchequer  Bills,  lOOOA, 
39«.,  40«.  38ff.— Ditto,  500/.  40s.  38«.— 
Ditto  Small,  39«.  41<.  38«.— Bank  for 
the  Account,  332^— Consols  for  the  Ac* 
count,  for  August,  90|  89|  f  • 

yORXION   FUNDS. 

Brasillan,  Five  per  Cent.,  78— Chilian, 
Six^per  Cent.,  31— Colombian,  Six  per 
Cent,  of  1824,  29}— Dutch,  Two  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.,  60|  1  50{— Ditto  Five 
per  Cent.,  98}  }  | — Mexican  Deferred 
Stock,  20— Ditto,  Six  per  Cent.,  40  39 
— Portuguese  Regency,  Five  per  Cent., 
83  1}  2  82— Russian,  Five  per  Cent., 
lOO^Spanish,  Five  per  Cent.,  of  1821 
and  1822  45}  4}  5}  4  {—Ditto  of  1823, 
^2}. 

SBARBS. 

Brazilian,  Imperial,  26^  —  Unite  d 
'  Mexican,  4}  5. 


MONTHLY  DIGEST. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMBNT.— HOUSB   OF  LORDS. 

July  21. — ^The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  Amendment  Bill.  His  Lordship  entered  into  a  very  long  statement, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  the  second  reading  was  carried  on  a  divi- 
sion by  a  majority  of  76  to  13. 

July  22. — ^The  Marquess  of  Westmeath,  on  rising  to  move  for  a  copy  of  a 
portion  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  m  May 
last,  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  whether,  if  a  Bill  were  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment to  punish  slanderous  attacks  upon  the  characters  of  individuals  made 
in  either  House,  he  would  support  such  a  bill  ?  After  some  discussion  on 
the  point  of  order,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  he  would  oppose  such  a 
Bill,  as  an  infringement  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
freedom  of  debate.    The  law,  as  it  stood  at  present,  was  efficient  for  the 

Srotection  of  character ;  or  if  any  improvement  were  to  be  wished,  he 
oped  they  might  expect  it  from  the  propriety  and  taste  of  the  audience 
addressed. 

July  25,— ;Lord  Whamcliffe  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Great 
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Western  Railway  Bill,  which,  after  some  diseussion,  was  lost  on  a  division, 
there  being  in  fevour  of  the  second  reading.  30  ;  against  it,  47, — ma- 
jority, 17. 

July  28. — Their  Lordships  went  into  Committee  on  the  Poor-Law  Bill, 
and  an  amendment  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  giving  magistrates  power  to 
enforce  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity.  Their  Lordships 
then  adjourned  for  an  hour,  and  on  their  return  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
wad  read  a  second  time. 

July  31.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  165  petitions  against  the 
admission*  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities.— >The  remaining  clauses  of 
the  Poor-Law  Bill  were  discussed,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reeomr 
toitted. 

August  1. — Several  petitions  were  presented  against  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities. ->0n  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  Election  Bribery  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

August  4. — Lord  Radnor  gave  notice,  that  next  session  he  would  sub- 
mit a  motion  that  the  age  at  which  persons  in  the  Universities  should  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  take  the  oaths 
should  be  distinctly  specified. 

August  5.— The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  brought  forward  his  motion 
on  our  foreign  relations,  and  moved  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  di- 
rections that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  or  extracts  of  correspon- 
dence or  information  relating  to  negotiations  for  concluding  a  treaty  be- 
tween his  Majesty,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  Louis  Philippe,  Kine  of 
the  French,  and  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  signed  in  London  on  the  22a  of 
April,  1834.  After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

August  6. — Upon  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Poor-Law  Bill,  Lord  Teynham  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  ^ 
read  that  day  six  months.  Aner  some  discussion,  their  Lordships  divided, 
when  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  45  against  1 5. 

Aug^ust  11. — Lord  Melbourne  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill.  His  Lordship  entered  into  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  people  to 
the  collection  of  tithe.  A  yery  long  debate  ensued,  which  end«l  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  189  against  122. 

August  13. — Their  Lordships  held  Conferences  on  the  Coroners  Bill, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill,  and  the  Poor  Laws  BUI.  To  the  first  two, 
their  Lordships  persisted  in  maintaining  their  dissent  from  the  Commons ; 
but  on  the  Poor* Laws  Bill,  they  assented  to  the  reinsertion  of  the  clause 
which  provides  for  the  admission  of  Dissenting  Ministers  to  Workhouses. 

August  1 5. — His  Majesty  entered  the  House  at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  summoned,  and  shortly 
after  appeared,  aooompanied  by  several  Members,  After  the  usual  cere^ 
monies,  his  Majesty  delivered  the  following  speech  :— 

"  My  Lords  and  OenUemen, — The  nuroeroiu  and  impotrtant  quMtions  whlob 
have  in  tke  present,  as  in  the  two  preoading  years,  been  submitted  to  your  oon* 
sideration,  have  imposed  upon  you  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  exertions ;  and 
it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  care  and  labour  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  the 
public  business,  that  I  at  length  close  this  protracted  session,  and  release  you  from 
your  attendance. 

'^  I  oontique  to  receive  from  all  Fordgu  Powers  assurances  of  their  friendly 
disposition. 

**  The  negotiations,  on  account  of  which  the  Conferences  in  London  upon  the 
9Sain  of  the  Low  Countries  were  soBpendedy  have  not  yet  been  brooght  to  a  dose; 
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wbdA  I  hare  ftiU  to  lament  the  oontinual  postponement  of  a  final  Bettlement  between 
HfilUnd  and  Belgium. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  derived  the  most  rinoere  and  lively  •atisfaotioo  from 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war  which  had  to  loni;  distracted  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal ;  and  1  rejoice  to  think  that  the  treaty  which  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal  induced  me  to  conclude  with  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Queen 
R^ent  of  Spain,  and  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  which  has  already  heen  laid  be- 
fore you,  contributed  materially  to  produce  this  happy  result. 

'*  Kvents  have  since  occurred  in  Spain  to  disappoint,  for  a  time,  the  hopes  of 
tranquillity  in  that  country,  which  the  pacification  of  Portugal  had  inspired. 

''  To  these  events,  so  important  to  Great  Britain,  I  shall  give  my  most  serioot 
attention,  in  concert  with  France  and  the  other  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  the  22d  of  April ;  and  the  good  understanding  whidi  prevails  between 
me  and  my  Allies  encourages  me  to  expect  that  our  united  endeavours  will  be  at* 
tended  with  success. 

**  The  peace  of  Turkey  remains  undisturbed,  and  I  trust  that  no  event  will 
happen  in  that  quarter  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

*'  1  have  not  failed  to  observe  with  approbation  that  you  have  directed  your  at- 
tention to  those  domestic  questions  which  more  immediately  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  and  1  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  sanctioning  your  wise 
and  benevolent  intentions  by  giving  my  assent  to  the  Act  for  the  amendment  and 
better  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  provide  that  the  authority  necessarily  vested  in  Commissioners 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  be  exercised  with  temperance  and  caution ;  and  I  enter- 
tain a  confident  expectation  that  its  prudent  and  Judicious  application,  as  well  as 
the  discreet  enforcement  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  will,  by  degrees,  remedy 
the  evils  which  at  present  prevail ;  and  whilst  they  elevate  the  character,  will  in- 
crease the  comforts,  and  improve  the  condition  of  my  people. 

<*  The  amendment  of  the  law  is  one  of  your  first  and  most  important  duties,  and 
I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  it  has  occupied  so  much  of  your  attention.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Court  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood will,  I  trust,  improve  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  populous 
sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  afford  a  useful  example  to  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

*^  To  the  important  subjects  of  our  Jurisprudence  and  of  our  Municipal  Corporar 
tions,  your  attention  will  naturally  be  directed  early  in  the  next  session.  Tou  may 
always  rest  assured  of  my  disposition  to  co-operate  with  you  in  such  useful  re- 
formations. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 1  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with 
whidi  you  granted  the  supplies.  The  Estimates  laid  before  you  were  somewhat 
lower  than  those  of  former  yearl,  although  they  indtuled  several  extraordinary 
charges,  which  will  not  occur  again.  The  same  course  of  economy  will  still  be 
steadily  pursued.  The  continued  increase  of  the  revenue,  notwithstanding  the 
repeal  of  so  many  taxes,  affords  the  surest  proof  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  nnimpaired,  and  justifies  the  expectation  that  a  perseverance  in  Judicious  and 
well-eonsidered  measures  will  still  further  promote  the  industry  and  augment  the 
wealth  of  my  people. 

'*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,-— It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  believe,  that  in 
returning  to  your  several  counties,  you  will  find  a  prevalence  of  general  tranquillity 
and  of  active  industry  amongst  aJl  classes  of  society.  1  humbly  hope  that  Divine 
Providmce  will  vouchsafe  a  continuance  and  increase  of  these  blessings,  and,  in 
any  circumstances  which  may  arise,  I  shall  rely  with  confidence  upon  your  zeal  an^ 
fidelity.  And  I  rest  satisfied  that  you  \v  ill  inculcate  and  encourage  that  obedience 
to  the  laws^  and  that  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  which  ar^ 
the  only  secure  foundations  of  the  power  and  happiness  of  empires.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  declared  the  Parliap 
ment  prorogued  to  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  September. 


HOUSS   OF  COMMONS. 

July  tl.— The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  146  to  25.  In  a  Committee  of  Supply  the  sum  of  60,00o}. 
was  granted  for  the  officers,  seamen,  Sec.  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Nava- 
rino ;  and  the  sum  of  5000/.  to  Capt.  Ross  for  nis  services. 


1£8  Monthly  Digest. 

Jv&y  22.-^Lord  Afforpeth  moved  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  Ses- 
sion, the  orders  of  the  day  have  precedence  of  notices  of  motions,  which, 
after  some  conversation,  was  carried  on  a  division  of  85  to  45.  Mr.  Little- 
ton obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  for  one  year,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session*  the  Acts  regarding  the  importation  and  the  keeping 
of  arms  in  Ireland. 

July  23. — Mr.  O'Connell,  as  Churman  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Committee, 
brought  forward  the  evidence  given  by  Lord  Western,  as  to  the  500/.  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Ellice,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Mayhew  for  Colchester,  and,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  urging 
inquiry,  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  public  money  that  had  been  so  used. 
He  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  rrivileges. — Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell said  that  the  matter  had  already  been  explained,  that  Mr.  ElHce  had 
acted  as  secretarv  to  a  private  subscription,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  inquiry.  He  admitted  that  it  was  important  to  remove  every  ground 
of  suspicion,  especially  as  nominations  were  at  an  end,  at  least  except  such 
nominations  as  the  Honourable  Member  for  Dublin  had  had  as  much  to  do 
with  as  any  man. — Mr.  Tennyson  considered  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  inqmry.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  that  had  advanced  the  500/. 
from  private  subscriptions. — After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was 
n^;atived  by  a  majority  of  1 13  to  34. 

July  28. — The  Universities  Admission  Bill  was  passed,  after  a  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  164  to  75. 

July  29.— Mr.  0*Connell  rose  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to  the 
postponement  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  till  next  session.  He  concluded  a 
long  speech  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. — 
Mr.  Littleton  opposed  the  motion ;  which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  nega- 
tived by  154  to  14.— The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
and  ^ev^ral  clauses  were  discussed. 

July  30. — In  answer  to  Major  Beauclerk,  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  said  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  open  to  the  public  that  part  of  the  Re^nt*s 
Park  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  on  the  northern  side  of  the  park,  and  that 
no  other  part  of  the  park  would  at  present  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
•—The  House  went  mto  Committee  on  the  Irish  Tithe  BiU,  when  the 
debate  on  clause  3  was  resumed.  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  an  amendment, 
which  was  carried,  after  a  long  discussion,  b]^  a  majority  of  62  against  33. 
In  consequence  of  Ministers  being  thus  left  in  a  minority,  several  clauses 
were  postponed,  and  other  clauses  omitted. 

July  31. — On  the  motion  that  the  House  resolve  into  Conunittee  on  the 
Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill,  Colonel  Davies  moved  an  amendment  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  any  payment  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Bill.  After  some  discussion,  the  original  motion 
was  carried  by  78  against  14. 

Aug.  1.— The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill,  and 
several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

August  4. — Mr.  G.  Wood  gave  notice  that  he  would  next  session  re-intro- 
duce the  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities.--Mr. 
Wilks  ^ve  notice  that  he  would  next  session  move  for  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  one  or  more  National  Universi- 
ties in  the  Metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales. — ^The 
report  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  further  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

August  5.— Mr.  Littleton  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Tithe  BUI, 
and  stated  that  the  perpetuity- fund  would  be  91,000/.,  the  demand  on  it 
66,000/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  25,000/.  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
for  optional  purposes.  The  loan  they  had  had  of  100,000/.  was  to  be  repaid 
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by  instalments.    After  some  discussion  the  Bill  was  UMid  a  third  tiok^  and 
passedl 

Auffusf  7. — Mr.  O'Connell  pave  notice  that  he  should  next  session  move 
a  resolution  that  the  House  adjourn  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
latest. — Lord  Althorp  moved  an  Address  of  Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  for  the  King  s  gracious  abandonment  of  his 
reversionaiy  title  to  attainted  property  in  Ireland. 

August  11. — ^The  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Poor  Law  Bill  were  taken 
into  consideration.  One  amendment,  which  consisted  in  the  rejection  of 
the  18th  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  sent  from  the  Commons,  occasioned  a  de- 
bate :  the  result  was,  that  a  conference  was  requested  of  the  Lords,  in  which 
the  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  amendment  were  to  be  discussed.  The 
other  amendments  were,  after  some  debate,  agreed  to. 

August  13. — Sir  S.  Whalley  gave  notice  that  next  session  he  should 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  Hereditary  Peerage. 

August  15. — ^The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  summoned  the  House  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  King's  Speech ;  after  which.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  to  the  25th  of  September. 


THE   COLONIES. 

XAST   INDIES. 

Accounts  from  India  to  the  12th  of  April  communicate  the  fact  that  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  and 
Council  of  Madras,  had  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  inde- 
pendent Rajah  of  Coorg,  for  his  cruelty  and  oppression  to  his  people,  and 
for  the  threats  he  had  held  out  against  the  Government  of  India  for  afford- 
ing protection  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  who  had  fled  within  the  British 
temtory,  to  save  their  lives  from  the  Rajah*s  fuiv.  In  pursuance  of  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  a  British  army  into  the  Kajah*s  dominions,  several 
Foments  of  English  and  native  troops  entered  Coorg,  but  found  it  compa- 
ranvelv  deserted.  On  arriving  outsiae  the  city,  they  discovered  stockades 
erected,  which  were  attacked,  and  valiantly  defended  by  the  Rajah*s  troops. 
In  the  attack  the  British  troops  had  seventy  men  and  four  officers  killed ; 
and  when  the  advices  left,  the  Rajah  remained  in  possession  of  his  bat- 
teries. The  Company,  it  appears,  has  been  reducing  its  native  troops,  and 
many  active  men,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  their  living  in  any  other 
way,  joined  the  Rajah :  and  it  is  stated  that,  while  the  firing  from  the 
stockades  was  kept  up,  voices  were  heard  directing  the  men  not  to  fire  at 
particular  officers  and  men  in  the  forces  sent  against  Coorg,  as  they  were 
discovered  to  have  been  comrades  of  those  who  had  entered  the  Rajah's 
service.    The  defeat  of  the  Rajah's  troops  was  considered  certain. 

CAPB   OF  60OO   HOPE. 

A  bill  which  has  been  laid  before  the  public  as  likely  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council  during  it^  present  sitting,  is  the  draft  of  an  or- 
donnance  for  the  protection  of  the  sand-hills  and  the  lands  extending  between 
the  Salt  and  Leisbeek  rivers  on  one  side,  and  the  Eerst  and  Kuils  rivers  on 
the  other.  The  sand-hills  and  sand-flats  embrace  an  extent  of  from  40,000 
to  50,000  acres  of  waste  government  land,  consisting  of  a  light  sandy  soil, 
held  togetiier  by  a  scanty  vegetation  which  the  winter  rains  force  upon  its 
surface.  Tlus  subject  at  the  Cape  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance 
to  almost  every  class  of  society. 

SWAN  RIVBK. 

Considerable  uncertainty  having  prevailed  with  reference  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Swan  River  colony  to  maintain  its  inhabitants  during  the 
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coming  year,  a  report  was  made  to  Captain  Irwin,  the  Lieutenant-doyemor 
on  his  departure  m  September,  of  a  flattering  description ;  and  since  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Stirhng,  it  is  added  that  the  colony  has  improved,  and 
that  it  bids  fairer  now  than  at  any  other  former  period  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition in  the  scale  of  British  dependencies.  The  colony  in  1630  sent  home 
wool  to  the  amount  of  222/. ;  last  year  it  sent  home  to  the  amount  of 
5,000/. 


FOREIGN    STATES. 


FRANCB. 

The  French  King  opened  the  Chambers  in  person  on  the  3l6t  July,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  a  speech,  which  contained  little  worthy  of  par- 
ticular remark.  His  Majesty  spoke  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
commercial  interests ;  adverted  to  his  determination  to  preserve  tno  peace 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  France;. and  alluded  to  his  intimate 
alliance  with  England,  and  the  treaty  recentljr  entered  into  between  Eng- 
land, fiance,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  pacification  of  the  Peninsula. 

SPAIN. 

The  Queen  Begent  of  Spain  opened  the  Cortes  in  person  on  the  24th  of 
July.  A  long  speech  was  delivered  on  the  occasion,  and  her  Majesty  is 
represented  to  have  gone  through  all  the  ceremonies  with  dignified  com- 
posure.— ^A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  the  night  before,  for  proclaim* 
mg  the  ultra-Radical  Cortes  of  1820-23  ;  but  the  plot  was  defeated,  and 
the  chief  conspirators  were  arrested. 

The  Speech  of  the  Queen  is  a  long  and  interesting  document.  It  asserts 
the  right  of  her  daughter  to  the  Crown,  as  founded  on  the  immemorial 
custom  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  She  laments  the 
conduct  of  an  ill-advised  Prince,  who  had  attempted  to  snatch  the  sceptre 
from  its  lawful  heir.  She  defends  the  energetic  measures  pursued  wnen 
her  army  entered  Portugal;  speaks  with  high  praise  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England ;  praises  the  fidelity  of  the  army ;  and  directs  the  attention 
of  the  Cortes  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  to  the  extraordinary  means 
of  credit  which  will  be  necessary, 

BBLOIUK. 

The  Belgian  Ministry  has  been  definitively  arranged,  and  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  late  resignations  are  filled  up  as  follows : — M.  de  Theux 
is  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Ernst,  of  Justice;  and  M.  de  Muelinaere, 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  these  gentlemen,  we  believe,  belonsr  to  the  Move- 
ment, their  nominations  will  give  much  satisfaction,  whilst  they  show  how 
quietly  and  mechanically  Belgium  falls  into  the  wake  of  one  of  her  august 
protectors. 

HEXICO. 

Accounts  from  Mexico  give  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  republic.  The  country  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  property,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Santa  Anna,  and  the  other  the  common  people,  joined  with  those  mili- 
tary adventurers  who,  in  the  restoration  of  social  order,  see  the  ruin  of  their 
prospects.  It  seems  evident,  indeed,  that  this  beautiful  portion  of  the  new 
world  is  again  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  civil  war.. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

XARL  BA.THTJRST4 

ExRt  B  ATHURST  died,  at  his  house  in  Arlington-street,  on  the  27th  July, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  His  Lordship  succeeded  to  the  honours  tui 
third  Earl  Bathurst,  Baron  Bathurst,  of  Battlesden^  and  Baron  Apsley,  of 
Apsley,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  in  1704,  and 
married,  in  1 789,  Lady  Greorgina  Lennox,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  1st,  Henry  George,  Lord  Apsley;  3d,  Hon.  Wm, 
Bathurst,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council;  3d,  Colonel  Seymour  Bathurst, 
Treasurer  to  the  Governor  of  Malta;  4th,  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  in  holy 
orders,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abint^don ;  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  the  Hon.  General  Ponsonby.  Hi« 
Lordship  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Teller  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
ft  joint  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trihity 
House,  a  Member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  &c. 
His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  family  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
Viscount  Apsley. 

ADMIRAL   SIR  RICHARD  KING* 

At  Sheernessj  Sir  Richard  King,  Bart.,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red,  K.C.B., 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty*s  ships  at  Sheerness,  Chatham, 
&c.  This  worthy,  amiable,  and  distinguished  officer  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  R.  King,  who,  for  his  zealous  and  meritorious  services 
in  India  during  the  first  American  war,  was  created  a  Baronet.  Sir  R. 
King  went  to  sea  very  early  in  life,  and  was  promoted  to  his  post  rank  in 
1 794.  Between  that  year  and  1 79  7  he  commanded  the  Aurora  and  Druid. 
In  June,  1797,  he  was  appointed  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Sirius,  of  36  guns, 
and  was  employed  off  tne  Texel  with  the  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Duncan.  On  the  24th  October,  1798,  after  a  very  gallant  action,  the  Sirius 
captured  two  Dutch  frigates,  the  Furie,  of  36  guns,  and  the  Waa  Kzaam- 
held,  of  26  guns,  after  a  running  chase  and  fight  which  lasted  from  ei^ht 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  Januarj^,  1801,  while  cruismg 
off  Rochefort,  m  company  with  Le  Oiseau,  Capt.  Linzie,  the  Sirius  and  that 
ship  captured  La  Dedaigneuse,  a  36-gun  French  frigate,  from  Cayenne, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  on  which  occasion  she  lost  several  men  killed 
and  wounded,  without  the  British  ships  sustaining  any  damage.  Sir  K. 
King  had  the  Sirius  till  the  peace  in  August,  1802.  .In  1805  he  joined  his 
Mi^esty's  ship  Achille,  74,  and  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
stationed  in  the  rear  or  lee  column,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  on  which  occasion  the  Achille  sustained  a  loss  of  13  men  killed  and 
59  wounded.  Sir  R.  King  was  always  most  actively  employed— in  1811 
he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  after- 
wards the  Channel  Fleet,  when  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Cotton ;  and  on  attaining  his  flag,  in  1812,  he  hoisted  it  on  board  the  San 
Josef,  1 10  guns,  off  Toulon.  In  1816  Sir  Richard  went  to  India  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  remained  there  upwards  of  four  years ;  and  little 
more  than  twelve  months  ago  (23d  July,  1833),  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  ports  of  Sheerness  and  Chatham.  Sir  R.  King  succeeded  his  fiither 
to  the  Baronetcy  in  November,  1806.  He  was  nominated  a  Rear- Admiral 
in  1812,  a  K.C.B.  in  1815,  and  a  Vite-Admiral  of  the  Red  in  1831.  He 
was  presented  with  the  Trafalgar  medal,  with  the  other  distinguished  offi- 
cers in  that  action.  Sir  R,  King  was  married,  in  1803,  to  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  died  on  her  passage  out  to 
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India*  He  aAerwards  was  united,  in  1 822,  to  Maria  Susanna,  a  daught«r 
of  hjs  old  Admiral  and  follower*  Sir  Chas,  CottoHi  and  has  a  family  bjr 
each' lady — in  all,  twelve  children.  His  son,  who  succeeds  to  the  Baronetcy, 
is  in  the'army. 

SIR  JOHlf  DOYLB. 

This  gallant  officer  died  at  his  residience  in  Somerset-street,  Fortman- 
square.  His^  military  career  was  one  of  high  reputation.  He  entered  the 
service  by  the  purchase  of  an  ensigncy  in  the  48th •foot,  in  1771.  In  1 775 
he. embarked  as  lieutenant  with  the  40th  foot  for  America,  where  he  served 
in  all  the  campaigns  of  that  period,  having  received  a  wound  in  action.  In 
1778  he  obtained  a  company  in  Lord  Rawdon's  corps,  "  the  Volunteers  of 
Ireland*'  (afterwards  105th  foot),  and  purchased  his  majority  in  it  in  1781, 
having  been  twice  wounded  while  serving  with  that  regiment.  The  regi- 
ment was  reduced  in  1784,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country  (Ireland), 
where  he  remained  on  half-pay  until  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  at  which  time  he  raised  the  gallant  87th  regiment,  *'  the 
iloyal  Irish  Fusiliers,"  in  the  command  of  which  he  embarked  for  the  Con- 
tinent with  Earl  Moira.  He  served  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Alost,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1 796  he  got  the  colonelcy  of  the  87th,  and  was  sent 
in  command  of  a  secret  expedition  into  Holland,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed Secretaiy-at-war  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  served  as  brigadier- 
general  in  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Malta.  He  volunteered  his  services  to 
Egypt,  and  accompanied  General  Hutchinson  (the  late  Esrl  of  Bonough- 
more)  in  the  expedition  against  Grand  Cairo.  His  services  here  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  in  1804  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Guernsey ;  created  a  Baronet  in  1805,  with  lioerty  to  have  supporters  to  his 
arms  and  an  additional  crest.  In  April,  1808,  he  was  appointea  Lieutenant- 
general;  in  1812,  K.B. ;  in  1815,  ICG.C.  of  the  Bath,  a  vacancy  in  which 
order  is  caused  by  his  death ;  and  in  August,  1819,  the  brevet  of  General. 
It  will  be  only  necessary  to  enumerate  the  distinctions  borne  on  the  colours 
of  Sir  John's  regiment  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services : — 
*'  Bai'ossa,  Tarifa,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  Peninsula,  Ava.** 
Sir  John  Doyle  was  in  his  78th  year,  having  been  born  in  1756. 

MR.  MICHAEL  ANQBLO  TAYLOR. 

This  gentleman  died  at  his  house,  at  Whitehall,  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  friends  and  contemporaries  of 
those  ?reat  rival  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  his  public  life,  attached  himself,  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  one  of  his  most  constant  and  undeviating  adherents.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Taylor  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  several  years  as 
representative  for  the  city  of  Durham.  In  Parliament  he  was  rather  a 
useful  than  a  brilliant  member.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment a.nd  strict  politicid  integrity.  His  persevering  efforts  to  obtain  a 
reform  in  oiu*  Courts  of  Law,  especially  in  the  Court  of  Chancer^',  are  well 
known ;  and  his  repeated  attacks  upon  Lord  Eldon,  whilst  that  individual 
held  the  Great  Seal,  will  long  be  remembered  in  Lincoln* s-inn  Hall. 
Though  determined  in  his  politics,  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  private  life  hospitable 
a'nd  warm-hearted;  and|his  social  virtues  gained  him  many  friends,  by 
whom,  whilst  living,  he  was  highly  respect^,  and  being  dead,  will  be  sin- 
cerely lamented,    lie  was  at  the  tune  of  his  death  in  his  78th  year. 

MR.  ATKINS. 

Accounts  from  Rome  communicate  the  death  of  Mr.  Atkins,  an  artist  of 
great  promise  as  a  portrait-painter,  for  some  yeaiii  a  resident  at  Home,  where 
from  his  talents  and  amiable  disposition  he  had  rendered  himself  a  general 
favourite,  and  yfhose  premature  |oss  is  much  regretted  by  his  fellow-students 
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there.  Out  informant. states,  that  when  performing  quarantine  in  the 
Lazaretto^  at  Malta,  on  his  return  to'  Italy  from  Constantinople,  he  impru* 
dentljr'sat'ftnr  sometime  in  a  draught  without  his  coat,  which  produced  a 
fever  and  his  consequent  speedy  death.  The  circumstances  attending  his 
Tisit  to  the  capital  of  Turkey  are  somewhat  curious.  During  a  season  of 
s(»ne  dulness  at  Rome,  some  of  his  friends,  ambngst  the  most  intimate  of 
whom  was  Gibson  the  sculptor,  started  the  idea  of  his  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  view  of  gaining  an  introduction  to  the  Sultan  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  his  portrait.  Being  naturally  of  an  enterprising  dis- 
position, the  somewhat  romantic  enterprise  met  with  his  instant  approba« 
tion ;  his  success  is  not  yet  acciuately  known,  further  than  that  he  actually 
obtained  the  Sultan's  consent,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
undertaking  fully  answered  his  expectations.  His  fame,  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  appears  first  to  have  transpired  in  Rome,  from  circumstances  at- 
tending tne  melancholy  fate  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Bathurst,  who,  it  will  be 
reraemoered,  was  thrown  from  her  horse  and  drowned,  whilst  riding  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Mr.  Atkins,  having  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  family,  was  enabled  at  their  request!  by  the  mere  force  of  memory, 
to  produce  a  posthumous  Uken^ss  of  the  lamented  young  lady,  the  fidelity 
of  which  was  so  striking,  that,  in  Rome,  most  of  the  persons  of  distinction 
commissioned  the  artist  for  copies.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  singular  event  of  Miss  Bathurst's  death,  that  another  post- 
humous portrait,  also  very  successful,  was  painted  by  a  distinguished 
Bnglish  artist,  resident  at  Florence,  Mr.  Kircup.  Mr.  Atkins  was  by  birth 
an  Irishman,  of  extremely  polbhed  address,  in  person  slight  and  fair— and 
one  of  the  number  of  those  artists  at  Rome,  whose  talents  and  industry 
have  earned  for  their  country  that  good  name  and  respect,  which  even  in 
this  City  of  Artists  are  by  common  consent  accorded  to  the  English. 


MARRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


IforrM.]— Lleut.-Colooel  W.  H.  Kemm, 
Bengml  Army,  to  CharloUe,  danghler  of  the 
late  J.  Dolbel.  Esq.,  of  Jeney. 

WlUImm  Marttn.  Esq..  of  the  Third  Dragoon 
Caaffdt,  to  MSaa  Eleoiiora  Byde. 

Simon  FrascT  Campbell,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Li«ot.-CoI.  William  Campbell,  78th 
Begiment,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Colonel 
Kemeys  Tynte,  M.P..  of  Haswell  House,  So- 
merset, and  CeAvMable,  Glamorganshire. 
■  91?  John  M ordanat,  Bartu,  of  Waliea,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  to  Cacoline  itophio,  se* 
cond  daughter  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ro« 
i^ester. 

John  Kennedy*  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  son  of  the 
Honourable  Robert  Kennedy,  and  nepheir  of 
tbo  Marqaeaaof  AUaa,  to  Amelia  Maria,  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

Charles  Tankenrille  Webber,  Esq.,  Barrister. 
aUlaw,  to  the  Lady  Adelaide  Charlotte  King, 
youugest  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Kingston. 

Mr.  Rushoat  Cockerell,  son  of  Sir  Charlea 
and  l.ady  CockcrcU,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Foley,. 


daughter  of  the  late  and  sitter  of  the  preteht 
Lord  Foley, 


Dtof.l— On  the  9Snd  of  August,  at  Seath 
Lambeth,  Mrs,  Anna  Stone,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  Francis  Stone«  A.M.,  Rector  of  Cold 
Norton,  Essex. 

At  East  Barnet,  Herts,  Lieutenant' Colonel 
Sir  DaTid  Ogllby,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
p)iny*8  Service. 

At  Tenby,  of  spasmodic  gont,  in  the  70ih 
year  of  his  age,  Lientenant-Colouel  Elliot 
Foyle,  late  of  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

At  Llttlethorpe,  nearRlpon,  In  theSlstyear 
of  his  age,  James,  second  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Malster. 

At  her  residence,  Cumberland-terrace,  Re- 
gent's-park,  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort. 

Sir  Charles  J.  Peshall.  Bart.,  lately  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty**  consul  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Harriet,  wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Ar- 
botluiot,  in  the  list  year  of  her  age. 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THK  COUNTIES  OF  KNQLAND,  AND  IN  WALfi8»  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  by  the 
Bishop  of  London, — After  dilating  on 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  an  established 
religion  as  connected  with  the  state, 
and  the  hostility  of  those  who  sought 
not  the  reform  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
church,  and  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
class  of  Dissenters,  the  Wesleyans,  who 
might  justly  be  said  to  be  auxiliaries 
with  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
in  their  laborious  exertions  as  zealous 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  not  joined  in  the 
clamour  against  an  established  church, 
the  Bishop  went  on  to  state  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  property,  including 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  which, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  returns  lately  fur- 
nished, would,  if  divided,  give  to  each 
incumbent  not  more  than  285/.  per  an- 
hum,  which,  his  Lordship  remarked, 
could  not  be  considered  more  than  an 
adequate  provision  for  a  well-educated 
man  ;  the  great  defect  of  the  church  was 
its  deficiency  in  churches.  In  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  metropolis,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  353,000  souls,  there 
were  only  18  churches  and  24  chapels, 
when  at  least  100  were  required  ;  and 
in  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
&c.  the  same  deficiency  existed  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  machinery  originally  constructed 
for  11,000,000  of  population  was  now 
applied  to  1 4,000,00io. .  The  resources  of 
the  church  for  supplying  some  of  these 
deficiencies  were  subjects  for  cousidera- 
tion,  and  the  application  of  some  of  its 
ornamental  parts  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  improvement;  but  this 
fhould  be  done  after  careful  and  minute 
inquiry  without  breaking  up  tlie  ancient 
frame>work  of  the  hieran^v.  As  to 
pluralities  and  non-residence  they  were 
wrong  in  principle ;  their  removal  should 
be  gradustl,  not  summary.  The  former 
were  a  legacy  inherited  from  Papal  do- 
minion, and  rendered  unfortunately  ne- 
cessary by  the  rapacity  of  lay  impro- 
priators, who  had  spoliated  the  property 
of  the  church.  There  were  many  noble 
instances  among  the  laity  who  had  aug. 
mented  the  incomes  of  the  vicars  and 
perpetual  curates,  as  well  as  among 
bishops,  deans,  chapters,  and  collegiate 
bodies.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  in- 
creased all  the  livings  in  his  gift  but  one 
to  200/.  a-year.  The  Archbisliop  and 
many  other  bishops  had  and  were  in- 


creasing theirs ;  but  many  sees  were  too 
poor  to  do  it.  Non-residence  was  one 
of  the  greatest  blemishes  of  the  church. 
One  great  cure  for  the  evil  would  be, 
if  in  all  livings  of  200/.  a-year,  where 
there  were  no  houses  of  residence,  the 
legislature  were  to  advance  money,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments  from  the  liv* 
ings.  Two  bills  had  lately  been  intro- 
duced, which  contained  many  useful  and 
salutary  provisions ;  but  they  must  be 
much  modified,  as  they  placed  the  clergy 
at  the  mercy  of  the  most  common  in- 
former, and  the  framers  never  could 
have  intended  to  molest  the  clergy.  If 
less  than  three  months*  absence  were 
deemed  necessary,  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  be  debarred  from  taking  it  at  one  time* 
In  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  48.000/. 
had  been  expended  in  the  erection  ot 
50  glebe-houses.  In  London  there  were 
88  benefices,  SO  of  which  had  no  house, 
and  16  were  unfit  for  residence,  and  let 
as  shops.  The  Bishop  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
whole  ;  and  had  desired  his  clergy  not 
to  renew  any  of  the  leases,  as,  where  it 
was  practicable,  they  should  be  made  fit 
as  residences  for  the  clergy.  In  the 
whole  of  the  diocese,  measures  were  being 
taken  to  enforce  residence  and  build 
houses.  The  gross  income  of  the  cleTgy 
of  the  whole  of  the  diocese  was  2e7i000/. 
of  which  35,000/.  was  paid  to  curates.- 
His  Lordship  concluded  his  powerful 
charge  by  pointing  out  to  the  clergy  the 
spiritual  charge  they  had  undertaken, 
the  necessity  of  establishing  schools,  and 
especially  Sunday  schools ;  and  where 
no  house  could  be  had,  of  employing  the 
vestry  and  chancel,  and  where  no  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  a  master,  that  the 
clergy  themselves  should  be  the  instruo* 
tors. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  has  given  instruc- 
tions for  two  new  lodges  to  be  erected 
in  St.  James*s  Park ;  one  at  Storey's 
Gate  and  one  at  the  entrance  from  the 
Stable-yard.  Sir  John  has  also  given 
orders  for  new  lodges  to  be  erected  in 
the  inside  of  the  inclosure,  similar  to 
those  In  Kensington  Gardens,  for  the 
gate-keepers  and  constables.  More 
benches  are  also  directed  to  be  placed  in 
the  malls  as  well  as  in  the  inside  of  the 
inclosures,  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  public,  which  is  very  desirable, 
since  at  present  every  one  who  sits  down 
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on  a  chair  Is  expected  to  pay  one  penny 
for  his  temporary  seat. 

ITAVWICXSHIBB. 

Uverpooi  and  Manchester  RaUway.^-* 
The  haJf-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  the  23d  July.  The 
Tisnal  report  was  read  hy  the  chairman, 
in  which  an  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  concern  was  detailed.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  business  of  the  last 
half  year,  ending  the  30th  June,  as 
compared  tl^ith  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  of  23,255  passengers  and 
7727  tons  of  merchandise  being  con- 
veyed by  the  railway  to  and  from  Man- 
chester. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  for 

the  conreyance  of  pusengers 

was        ....         i6S0.770    6  II 
And  foT  mcrduindiMt  coolt,  &C.     44,0U   5    4 


Total  recefpta 

Total  expenses  of  all  kinds 


94,784  12    3 
60.093  18  11 


Netpr«<lt      •        .        .        ,       34,fi91  16    4 

To  tbls  sum  wa^  added  the  sur- 
plus profit  of  the  half  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1833,  amounting 
to l;883    9    9 


je3M23  18  t 
From  this  united  sum  the  committee 
were  enabled  to  recommend  a  dividend 
of  4/.  10«.  per  share,  to  be  paid  on  the 
5th  of  August.  The  surplus  profit 
of  the  last  half  year,  amounting  to 
4088/.  8tf.  8</.,  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  with  the  small  balance 
of  lj64/.  which  remains  after  paying  the 
present  dividend.  Jn  the  expenses  of 
this  last  half  year,  the  sum  of  2100/. 
paid  for  the  new  rails  required  for  re- 
pairs in  different  parts  of  the  line,  is 
included.  The  new  tuunel  is  in  a  verv  for- 
ward state,  about  nine-tenths  of  it  ^ing 
excavated ;  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
of  it  will  be  completed  next  summer, 

TORKSHIRS. 

SuhlerranecM  Fire. — There  is  a  patch 
of  ground  at  Nether  Haugh,  belonging 
to  £arl  Fitzwilliam,  under  which  a  bed 
of  coal  has  been  on  fire  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  The  ignition,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  accidentally  communicated 
oy  the  burning  of  a  heap  of  stone  and 
coal  in  a  quarry,  The  effects  have  been 
singular,  and  m  several  respects  detri- 
mental, undermining  the  cottages,  ren- 
dering the  cellars  inaccessible  through 
the  hydrogen  gas  ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
a  portion  of  the  turnpike-road,  which 
had  been  burnt  hollow,  fell  in  imme- 
diately after  a  heavy-loaded  waggon 
had  passed  over   it.     Attempts  have 


been  made  to  extlngnish  this  suhter- 
ranean  fire,  but  without  effect,  and  when 
or  how  it  will  end  it  seems  impossible  to 
guess.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  the  place  be* 
thought  themselves  that  what  had 
seemed  and  what  in  fact  had  been  a  real 
evil,  might  be  turned  into  an  advantage ; 
and  having  obtained  the  land  over  the 
fire,  to  be  laid  out  in  garden  patches,  it 
Is  from  thence  that  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  have  been  obtained  the  finest 
early  potatoes  which  have  been  sold  in 
Rotherham  and  Sheffield  markets. — 
Hu/i  Paper. 

Antiquiiies  at  Scarborough, — A  barrow 
was  opened  on  the  12th  of  July  in  a 
field  bordering  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Oris* 
thorp  Bay,  on  the  estate  of  William 
Beswick,  Esq.,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Scarborough,  which  afforded  a  rich  treat 
to  the  antiquary.  After  removing  the 
earth  which  had  been  thrown  up  in  a 
circular  form,  to  no  great  height,  layers 
of  bouldered  stones,  piled  up  in  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  the  andent  Britons, 
and  then  a  mass  of  strong  clay  being 
dug  through,  there  were  presented  to 
view,  at  the  depth  of  between  seven 
and  eight  feet,  some  roughly  hewn 
pieces  of  wood,  covering  a  portion  of 
the  trunk  of  an  oak,  seven  feet  and  a 
half  long  by  three  in  diameter,  lying 
horizontally,  north  and  south,  with  the 
representation  of  a  human  face,  most 
coarsely  carved,  at  the  northern  extre. 
toity.  This  oak  log,  being  struck, 
sounded  hollow ;  and  the  expectations  of 
the  bystanders,  thus  greatly  raised, 
were,  by  the  liberal  and  judicious  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Beswick,  fully  gra- 
tified. A  windlass  was  put  up,  and  cords 
and  chains  were  dexterously  introduced, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
wooden  sarcophagus  of  two  pieces,  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rough  trunk  of  ^  a 
tree — a  thing  hitherto  imprecedented  in 
such  researches ;  and  the  lid  being 
slowly  raised,  gradually  disclosed  a 
skeleton,  wholly  black,  but  with  the 
bones  entire,  though  disunited,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  from  the  decomposi 
tion  of  the  ligaments  and  cartilages. 

The  scene  was  now  really  one  of 
much  singularity  and  interest,  when  we 
looked  at  the  place,  a  lofty  rugged  pas- 
ture, far  from  almost  any  human  habi- 
tation, and  nearly  overhanging  the 
ocean,  with  another  tumulus  rearing  its 
green  and  rounded  summit  close  at  hand, 
and  the  opened  sepulchre  surrounded  by 
an  eager  group,  anxiously  watching 
every  movement  of  the  lid  as  it  Bep^ 
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rated  and  was  hoisted  up,  and  fearing 
lest  it  might  break  in  pieces  iu  the  as- 
cent, and  demolish  the  frail  relics  un- 
derneath. But  at  last  it  was  safely  got 
up;  and  towards  evening  the  under 
portion  likewise,  and  both  are,  by  the  li- 
i»erallty  of  thr  proprietor  oi  the  groundi 
now  dfljpnsited  in  t&a  ScArborough  Mu- 
seum. The  bones  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  a  man  rather  above  the  middle 
stature,  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
were  wrapt  in  the  hide  of  some  animal, 
probably  an  ox.  Some  pins  of  bone,  a 
curious  circular  plate  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  a  triangular  brass  point  of  a  spear, 
snd  another  brasen  implement,  appar 
rently  the  handle  of  some  weapon,  all 
of  the  very  rudest  workmanship,  were 
likewise  found,  but  no  urn,  nor  any 
trace  of  pottery,  and  consequently  not  any 
thing  which  might  point  out  the  period 
when  the  deceased  had  eidsted.  The 
whole,  however,  evidenced  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  state  of  society^  pro- 
bably long  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  komans.  It  is  therefore  vain  lo  con- 
jecture who  was  the  mighty  Bian  thus 
(•ntombed,  probably  by  the.  toil  of  ^ 
whole  province ;  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  must,  to  the  imperfect  instru. 
ments  of  such  an  age,  have  been  a  work 
of  eztraordiaary  time  and  labour.  Mi- 
nute floooulent  piecea,  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  were  observed  sprinkled  over  the 
interior  of  the  lid,  or  floating  in  the 
water,  which  had  filtrated  into  the  sar- 
cophagus ;  and  upon  bang  chemically 
examined  by  Dr.  Murray,  proved  to  be 
adipooere,  or  that  spermaceti-like  sub- 
stance which  occasionally,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  occurs  in  graves; 
and  as  this  could  only  be  formed  by  the 
decompoaition  of  mnseular  fibre,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  it  had  been  the  whole 
body,  and  not  merely  the  bones,  which 
had  originally  been  deposited. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fitheries  in  the  AW/A.— ^Tlie  salmon 
fiKheries  in  the  Inverness  district  have 
recently  been  very  productive ;  on  one 
day  upwards  of  3000  were  uken  in  the 
Spey,  and  about  500  in  th^  Beatily. 
The  Tay  and  Oam  fisheries  have  been 
equally  successful.  One  tacksman  sent 
up  to  London  in  six  days  I5,0001bs.  The 
appearance  of  herrings  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  has  not  been  so 
favourable  for  many  years.  They  are 
taught  in  quantities'  from  500  to  1000 


every  night,  near  the  Isle  of  Alay,  and 
are  selling  at  5«.  per  hundred.  At  Banff 
few  have  been  taken,  but  at  Fraserburgh 
tlie  fishery  has  commenced  rery  favour- 
ably. 

IRELAND. 

j  'slate  of' If^lmiL^ln  ti/  /bjir/]^ro- 
Tinces  of  Ireland —  Ulster,  Leinster, 
Connaught,  and  ^funster — there  have 
been  7869  criminal  offences  committed 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  31st 
of  May,  1834,  according  the  ofilcial  re- 
turns from  the  respective  districts,  of 
which  1953  cases  were  of  <^  an  insurrec- 
tionary or  political  character,  or  had  in- 
timidation for  their  object,  or  resulted 
from  combination.'*  If  this  lamenuble 
fact  be  brought  home  to  the  feeling  of 
Englishmen  of  property  and  a  love  of 
order-^and  the  rights  of  industry  are 
equally  property  and  demand  security — 
we  cannot  doubt  that  an  almost  unani- 
mous demand*  would  be  made  on  the 
Govemment  and'the  Ministry  iat^  eodra- 
ordinary  legal  protection.  But  carefully 
weighing  sll  the  facts  in  tliese  official 
papers,  we  can  see  no  justification  of  the 
continued  repression  of  the  rights  of 
public  diseussion.— Jfommy  Chromtate, 


A  prospectus  for  a  new  rail-road,  to 
t)e  called  the  Great  Northern  Railway,' 
has  been  published  t>y  a  Mr.  Gundy,  an 
engineer  of  London^  who  estimate  the 
required  capital  at  4,000,000/.  in  80,000 
shares  of  50/.  each.  He  proposes  to 
commence  the  projected  rail-road  at 
Kingsland,  near  Shorediich.  and  thence 
by  Tottenham,  Cheshunt,  and  Hoddas* 
don,  to  Bishop's  Stdrtford  (with  short 
branches  to  Hertford  and  Ware),  to  pro- 
ceed from  Bishop's  Stortford  by  Saffron 
"Walden  and  Linton  to  Cambridge,  Pe- 
terborough, Stamford,  Grantham,  New^ 
ark,  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  and  9naith, 
meeting  the  Leeds  Railway  at  Selby, 
and  thence  to  York,  with  a  branch  from 
Cambridge,  by  Newmarket,  Bury,  and 
Thetford,  to  Norwich,  disunt  about  60' 
miles.  The  engineer  proposes  this  line 
of  country  as  one  eminently  favourable 
for  constructing  a  railroad',  both  in  its 
levels  and  the  materials  that  are  found 
on  or  near  the  line;  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  railroad  can  be  made  at  a 
less  expense  on  this  than  any  other  line 
of  country  in  Kngland  of  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  no  tuuuel  will  be  required. 
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THE   INFERNAL   MARRIAGE, 

BY  mSRAELI   THE  TOUNGEE,   AUTHOR   OF  *^  IXION   IN   HEAVEN,'' 


Part  IV. 

Chapter   L 

Containing  the  first  Vieto  of  Elysium. 

The  toilsome  desert  was  at  length  past,  and  the  royal  cavalcade 
ascended  the  last  chain  of  mountains  that  divided  Elysium,  or  the 
Regions  of  Bliss,  from  the  Realm  of  Twilight.  As  she  quitted  those 
dim  and  dreary  plains,  the  spirit  of  Proserpine  grew  lighter,  and  she 
uidulged  in  silent  hut  agreeable  anticipations  of  the  scene  which  she 
was  now  approaching.  On  reaching,  however,  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tainous chain,  and  proceeding  a  short  distance  over  the  ru^ed  table- 
land into  which  it  now  declined,  her  Majesty  was;  rather  idarmed  at 
perceiving  that  her  progress  was  impeded  by  a  shower  of  flame  that 
extended,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Her  alarm, 
however,  was  of  short  continuance;  for,  on  the  production  of  his  talisman 
by  Tiresias,  the  shower  of  flame  instantly  changed  into  silveiy  drops  *of 
rose-water  and  other  delicious  perfumes.  Amid  joyous  peals  of  laughter 
and  some  slight  playful  screams  on  the  part  of  the  kdies,  the  cavalcade 
ventured  through  the  ordeal.  Now  the  effect  of  this  magical  bath  was 
(piite  marvellous.  A  biirthen  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party — their  very  existence  seemed 
renewed — the  blood  danced  about  their  veins  in  the  liveliest  manner 
imaginable;  and  a  wild  but  pleasing  titiUation  ran  like  lightning 
trough  their  nerves.  Their  countenances  sparkled  with  excitement; 
and  they  all  talked  at  the  same  time.  Proserpine  was  so  occupied  with 
her  own  sensations,  that  she  did  not  immediately  remark  the  extraordi- 
nary change  that  had  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  imme- 
diately on  passing  this  magical  barrier.  She  perceived  that  their  course 
now  led  over  the  most  elastic  and  carefully  shaven  turf;  groups  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  occasionally  appeared,  and  she  discovered  with> 
delight  that  their  flowers  constantly  opened,  and  sent. forth  from  their 
bells  diminutive  birds  of  very  radiant  plumage.  Above  them,  too,  the 
clouds  had  vanished,  and  her  head  was  canopied  by  a  sky,  unlike, 
indeed,  all  things  and  tints  of  earth,  but  which  reminded  her  in  some 
degree  of  the  splendour  of  Olympus. 

Proserpine,  restless  with  delight,  quitted  her  litter,  and  followed  by 
Manto,  ran  forward  to  catch  the  first  view  of  Elysium. . 

**  I  am  quite  out  of  breath,"  said  her  Majesty,  "  and  really  must  sit 
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down  on  this  bank  of  violets.  Was  ever  anything  in  the  world  so 
delightful!  Why,  Olympus  is  nothing  to  it!  And  after  Tartarus, 
too,  and  that  poor  unhappy  Saturn,  and  his  Titans  and  his  twilight,  it 
really  is  too  much  for  me.  How  I  do  long  for  the  view,  and  yet,  some 
how  or  other,  my  heart  beats  so  I  cannot  walk." 

Will  your  Majesty  re-ascend  your  litter  ?"  suggested  Man  to. 

Oh,  no  !  that  is  worse  than  anything.     They  are  a  mile  behind — 
they  are  so  slow.    Why,  Manto  !  what  is  this?'' 

A  beautiful  white  dove  hovered  in  the  air  over  the  head  of  Proserpine 
and  her  attendant,  and  then  dropping  an  olive  branch  into  the  lap  of 
the  Queen,  flapped  its  wings  and  whirled  away.  But  what  an  olive 
branch  !  The  stem  was  of  agate ;  each  leaf  was  an  emerald  ;  and  on 
the  largest,  in  letters  of  brilliants,  was  this  inscription — 

HLf^t  eijai^ianii  to  tf^rtr  beautiful  iSuem ! 

"Oh,  is  it  not  superb!"  exclaimed  Proserpine.      "What  charming 
people,  and  what  excellent  subjects !  What  loyalty  and  what  taste !" 

So  saying,  the '  enraptured  Proserpine  rose  irom  the  bank  of  violets, 
and  had  scarcely  run  forward  fifty  yards  when  she  suddenly  stopped, 
and  started  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder.  The  table-land  had  ceased. 
She  stood  upon  a  precipice  of  white  marble,  in  many  parts  clothed  with 
thick  bowers  of  myrtle ;  before  her  extended  the  wide-spreading  plains 
of  Elysium.  They  were  bounded  on  all  sides  by  gentle  elevations 
entirely  covered  with  flowers,  and  occasionally  shooting  forward  into 
the  champaign  country ;  behind  these  appearol  a  range  of  mountains 
clothed  with  bright  green  forests,  and  still  loftier  heights  behind  them, 
exhibiting,  indeed,  only  bare  and  sharply-pointed  peaks  glittering  with 
prismatic  light.  The  undulating  plain  was  studded  in  all  directions 
with  pavilions  and  pleasure-houses,  and  groves  and  gardens  glowing 
with  the  choicest  and  most  charming  fruit ;  and  a  broad  blue  river 
wound  through  it,  covered  with  brilliant  boats,  the  waters  flashing  with 
phosphoric  light  as  they  were  cut  by  the  swift  and  gliding  keels.  And 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain  rose  a  dty,  a  mighty  group  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  form  and  costly  in  materials — bridges  and  palaces  and 
triumphal  gates  of  cedar  and  of  marble — columns  and  minarets  of  gold, 
and  cupolas  and  domes  of  ivory ;  and  ever  and  anon  appeared  delicious 
gardens,  raised  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses;  and  groups  of  palm 
trees  with  their  tall,  thin  stems,  and  quivering  and  languid  crests,  rose 
amid  the  splendid  masonry.  A  sweet  soft  breeze  touched  the  cheek  of 
the  entranced  Proserpine,  and  a  single  star  of  silver  light  glittered  in 
the  rosy  sky. 

"  'Tis  my  favourite  hour,"  exclaimed  Proserpine.  "  Thus  have  I 
gazed  upon  Hesperus  in  the  meads  of  Enna !  What  a  scene !  How 
fortunate  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  sunset !" 

"  Ah,  Madam !"  observed  Manto,  "  in  Elysium,  the  sky  is  ever 
thus.    For  the  Elysians,  the  sun  seems  always  to  have  just  set !" 

"  Fortunate  people!"  replied  Proserpine..  "In  them,  immortality 
and  enjoyment  seem  indeed  blended  together.  A  strange  feeling,  half 
of  languor,  half  of  voluptuousness,  steals  over  my  senses  !  It  seems 
that  I  at  length  behold  the  region  of  my  girlish  dreams.  Such  once  I 
fancied  Olympus.    Ah  !  why  does  not  my  Pluto  live  in  Elysium  !" 
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Chapter  II. 

Containing  some  account  of  the  Manners  of  the  Elysians^  and  of  the 
Palace  of  Proserpine^  and  her  strange  Dream. 

The  Elysians  consisted  of  a  few  thousand  beatified  mortals,  the  only 
occupation  of  whose  existence  was  enjoyment ;  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion comprised  some  millions  of  Gnomes  and  Sylphs,  who  did  nothing 
but  work,  and  ensured  by  their  labour  the  felicity  of  the  superior  class. 
Every  Elysian,  male  or  female,  possessed  a  very  magnificent  palace  in 
the  city,  and  a  very  elegant  pavilion  on  the  plain :  these,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  chariots,  horses,  and  slaves,  constituted  a  proper  establish- 
ment   The  Sylphs  and  the  Gnomes  were  either  scattered  about  the 
country,  which  they  cultivated,  or  lived  in  the  city,  where  they  kept 
shops,  and  where  they  emulated  each  other  in  displaying  the  most  inge- 
nioua  articles  of  luxury  and  convenience  for  the  enjoyment  and  accom- 
modation of  the  Elysians.    The  townspeople  indeed  rather  affected  to 
look  down  upon  the  more  simple-minded  agriculturists ;  but  if  these 
occasionally  felt  a  little  mortification  in  consequence,  they  might  have 
been  consoled,  had  they  been  aware  that  their  brethren  and  sisters  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Elysians  avenged  their  insults,  for  these  latter 
were  the  finest  Gnomes  and  Sylphs  imaginable,  and  scarcely  deigned  to 
notice  any  one  who  was  in  trade.   Whether  there  were  any  coin  or  other 
circulating  medium  current  in  Elysium  is  a  point  respecting  which  I 
mu8t  confess  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide ;  but  if  so,  it 
certainly  would  appear  that  all  money  transactions  were  confined  to  the 
Ghiomes  and  the  Sylphs,  for  the  Elysians  certainly  never  paid  for  anything. 
Perhaps  this  exemption  might  have  been  among  their  peculiar  privileges, 
and  was  a  substitute  for  what  we  call  credit^  a  convenience  of  which  the 
ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  very  limited  conception.    The  invention 
by  Jupiter  of  an  aristocratic  immortality,  as  a  reward  for  a  well-spent 
Itfe  on  earth,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  ingenious  idea.     It 
really  is  a  reward,  very  stimulative  of  good  conduct  before  we  shuffle  off 
the  mortal  coil,  and  remarkably  contrasts  with  the  democracy  of  the 
damned.    The  Elysians,  with  a  splendid  climate,  a  teeming  soil,  and  a 
nation  made  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  them,  of  course  enjoyed  themselves 
very  much.  The  arts  flourished,  the  theatres  paid,  and  they  had  a  much 
finer  opera  than  at  Ephesus,  or  at  Halicamassus.     Their  cookery  was 
80  refined  that  one  of  the  least  sentimental  ceremonies  in  the  world  was 
not  only  deprived  of  all  its  grossness,  but  was  actually  converted  into  an 
elegant  amusement,  and  so  famous  that  their  artists  were  even  reqxdred 
at  Olympus.     If  their  dinners  were  admirable,  which  is  rare,  their  as- 
semblies were  amusing,  which  is  stiU  more  uncommon.     All  the  arts  of 
society  were  carried  to  perfection  in  Elysium  ;  a  dull  thing  was  never 
said,  and  an  awkward  thing  never  done.    The  Elysians,  indeed,  being 
highly  refined  and  gifted,  for  they  comprised  in  their  order  the  very 
cream  of  terrestrial  society,  were  naturally  a  very  liberal-minded  race  of 
nobles,  and  very  capable  of  appreciating  every  kind  of  excellence.     If 
a 'Gnome  or  a  Sylph,  therefore,  in  any  way  distinguished  themselves — 
if  they  sang  very  well,  or  acted  very  well,  or  if  they  were  at  all  eminent 
for  any  of  the  other  arts  of  amusement,  ay !  indeed  if  the  poor  devils 
could  do  nothing  better  than  write  a  poem  or  a  novel,  they  were  sure  to 
be  noticed  by  the  Elysians,  who  always  bowed  to  them  as  they  passed 
by,  and  sometimes  indeed  even  admitted  them  into  their  circles. 
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Scarcely  had  the  tnin  of  PvoeerpineTejoined  her  on  the  brink  of  the 
predpiee,  Aan  they  heard  the'  flourish  of  trumpets  near  at  hand,  soon 
ibllowed  by  a  most  complete  barmony  of  many  inatruments.  A  chorus 
of  very  sweet  veioes  wns  next  distinguished,  growing  each  instant  mors 
loud  and  clear ;  and  in  a  few  minutes^  issiung  from  a  neighbouring 

§rove,  came  forth  a  band  of  heroes  and  beautiful  women,  dressed  in 
azzling  raiment,  to  greet  the  Queen.    A  troop  of  chariots  of  the  most 
l%ht  and  airy  workmanship  followed,  aud  a  crowd  of  Gnomes  and  Sylphs 
singing  and  playing  on  various  instruments,  and  dancing  with  gestnie^ 
of  great  grace  and  delicacy.    Congratulating  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  in 
Elysium,  and  requesting  tne  honour  ef  being  permitted  to  attend  her  to 
her  palace,  they  ushered  Proserpine  and  her  companions  to  the  chariots, 
and  soon,  winding  down  a  very  gradual  declivity,  they  entered  the  plain,. 
If  a  bird's^ye  view  of  the  capital  had  enchanted  Proserpine,  the 
agreeable  impression  was  not  diminished,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  her 
entrance  into  the  city.    Never  were  so  much  splendour  and  neatness 
before  combined.    Passing  through  a  magnificent  arch,  Proserpine  en-, 
tered  a  street  of  vast  and  beautiful  proportions,  lined  on  each  side  with 
palaces  of  very  various  architecture,  painted  admirably  in  fresco,  and 
richly  gilt.  The  road  was  formed  of  pounded  marbles  of  various  colours, 
laid  down  in  the  most  fanciful  patterns  and  f<Mining  an  unrivalled  mo- 
saic ;  it  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  broad  causeway  of  jasper,  of  a 
remarkably  bright  green,  clouded  with  milk-white  streaks.    This  street 
led  to  a  sumptuous  square,  forming  alone  the  palace  destined  for  Proser- 
pine.    Its  several  fronts  were  supported  and  adorned  by  ten  thousand 
columns  imitating  the  palm  aud  the  lotos ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
anything  more  light  and  graceful  than  the  general  effect  of  this  stupen-* 
dous  building.     Each  front  was  crowned  with  an  immense  dome  of 
alabaster,  so  transparent  that,  when  the  palace  was  illuminated,  the  rosy 
heaven  grew  pale,  and  an  eflect  similar  to  moonlight  was  diffused  over 
the  canopy  of  Elysium.    And  in  the  centre  of  the  square  a  Leviathan, 
carved  in  white  coral,  and  apparently  flouncing  in  a  huge  basin  of  rock- 
crystal,  spouted  forth  from  his  giUs  a  fountain  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  from  one  gill  ascended  a  stream  of  delicious  wine,  which  might 
be  tempered,  if  necessary,  by  the  iced  water  that  issued  from  the  other. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  the  gigantic  gates  of  the  palace,  framed 
of  carved  cedar,  flew  open  with  a  thrilling  burst  of  nwsic,  and  Proser* 
pine  found  herself  in  a  hall  whereinseveral  hundred  persons,  who  formed 
her  household,  knelt  in  stillness  before  her»    Wearied  with  her  long 
journey  and  all  the  excitement  tii  the  day,  Proserpine  signified  to  one  ci 
the  Elysians  in  attendance  her  desire  of  refreshment  and  repose.    Im- 
mediately the  household  rose,  and  ^acefully  bowing,  retired  in  silence, 
— while  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  very  different  from  the  dogfaced 
damsels  of  the  realm  of  twilight,  advanced  with  a  most  gracious  smile, 
and  each  pressing  a  white  hand  to  her  heart,  invited  her  Majesty  to 
accompany  them.    Twelve  beautiful  pi^es  in  very  fanciful  costume,  and 
each  bearing  a  torch  of  cinnamon,  preceded  them,  and    Proserpine 
ascended  a  staircase  of  turquoise  and  silver.    As  she  passed  along,  she 
caught  glimpses  of  costly  galleries,  and  suites  of  gorgeous  chambers, 
but  she  was  almost  too  fatigued  to  distinguish  anything.    A  confused 
vision  of  long  lines  of  white  columns,  roofs  of  carved  cedar,  or.  ceilings 
glowing  with  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  walls  covered  with  lifelike 
tapestry,  or  reflecting  in  their  mighty  mirrors  her  own  hurrying  figure. 
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and  her  picturesque  attendants,  alone  remained.    She  rejoiced  when  she 

at  leagtli  sFrivdd  in  a;  staall  ohambery  m  itlvch  firepaialiQtis  •  evidently 
denotttithat  it/wa»  intended  she  should  kesl.  <  It  was  a  pretty  little 
saloon  brilliantly  tUamiBated,  and  hung  with  tapestry  aepicting  a 
paxiy  of  nympka  and  shepherda  feasting  jn  an  ikeadiaa  scene.  In  tbo 
middle  of  the  chamber  a  banquets  was<prepared,  and  aaProaerpiile  seated 
herself,  and  partook  of  some  of  the  delicacies  which  a  pi^  immediately 
presented  to  her,  there  arose,  from  invisibib'muyicianB,  a  joyous  and 
festive  strain,  which  accompanied  her  throughout  her  jepast.  When  heir 
Majesty  had  sufficiently  refreshed  herself,  and  as  the  banquet  was  .re* 
moving,  the  music  assumed  a  softer  and  more  subduiiig,  occasionally 
even,  a  solemn  tone — ^the  tapestry,  slowly  shiftbg,  at  length  represented 
thesame  characters  sunk  in  repose ;  the  attendants  all  this  •  time  gradu- 
ally extinguishing  the  lights,  and  stealing  on  tiptoe  ftom.  the  chamber. 
So  that,  at  last,  the  music,  each  moment  growing  fieiinter,  entirely. ceased ; 
the  figures  on  the  tapestry  were  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  dim  histre  of 
a  single  remaining  lamp ;  and  the  slumbering  Proserpine  fell  back  upon 
her  couch. 

But  the  Queen  of  Hdl  was  not  destined  to  undisturbed  repose.  A 
dream  descended  on  her  bndn,  and  the  dream  was  terrible  and  strange. 
She  beheld  herself  a  child,  playing,a8  was  her  wonti  in  the  gardens  of  EnAa^ 
twining  gariands  of  roses,  and  chasing  butterflies^  Suddenly,  from  a  bosky 
thicket  of  myrtle  slowly  issued  forth  an  immense  sorpent,  dark  as  night, 
bat  with  eyes  of  the  most  brilliant  tint,  and  approached  the  daughter  of 
Cena.  The  innocent  child,  ignorant  of  evil,  l^held  the  monster  without 
darm.  Not  only  did  she  neither  fty  nor  shriek,  but  she  even  welcomed  and 
caressed  the  frightful  stranger,  patted  its  voluminous  back,  and  admired  its 
spcurkling  vision.  The  serpent,  fiiscinated  instead: of  fascinating,  lidced 
her  feet' with  his  arrowy  tongue,  and  glided  about  for  her  diversion  in  a 
thousand  shapes.  Emboldened  by  ks  gentleness,  the  little  Proserpine 
at  length  even  mounted  on  its  bade,  and  rode  in  triumph  among  her 
bowers.  Evezy  day  the  dark  serpent  issued  from  the  thicket,  and  every 
day  he  found  a  welcome  playmate.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day 
the  serpent,  growing  more  bold^  induced  the  young  Proserpine  to  extend 
her  ride  beyond  the  limits  of  Enna.  Night  came  on,  and  as  it  was  too 
late  to  return,  the  serpent  carried  her  to  a  large  cave,  where  it  made 
fbr  her  a  couch  of  leaves,  and  while  she  slept,  Ihe  afiectioDate  monster 
kept  guard  for  her  protection  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  cavern.  For  some  reason 
or  other  which  was  not  apparent,  for  in  dreams  there  are  always  some 
effects  withotit  causes,  Proserpine  never  returned  to  Enna,  but  remained 
and  resided  with  cheerfulness  in  this  cavern.  Each  morning  the  serpent 
went  forth  alone  to  seek  food  for  its  charge,  and  regularly  returned  with 
a  bough  in  its  mouth  laden  with  delicious  fruits.  One  day,  during  the 
absence  of  her  guardian,  a  desire  seized  Proserpine  to  quit  the  cavern, 
and  accordingly  she  went  forth.  The  fresh  air  and  fragrance  of  the 
earth  were  delightM  to  her,  and  she  roamed  about  unconscious  of  time, 
and  thoughtless  of  her  return.  And  as  she  sauntered  along,  singing  to 
herself,  a  beautiful  white  dove,  even  the  same  dove  that  had  wdoomed 
her  in  the  morning  on  the  heights  of  Elysium,  flew  before  her  with  ita 
wings  glancing  in  the  sunshine.  It  seemed  that  the  bird  wished  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  child,  so  long  and  so  closely  did  it  hover  about  her; 
now  testing  on  a  branch,  as  if  inviting  capture,  and  then  skimming  away 
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only  t6  return  more  «wiftly ;  and  occasionally,  whenfor  a  moAient  lift»t- 
ticed,  even  slightly  flapping  the  ramhler  with  its  plume.  At  length  the 
child  was  taken  with  a  fancy  to  catch  the  hird.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
evinced  this  desire,  than  ^e  bird,  once  apparently  so  anxious  to  be  no- 
ticed, seemed  resolved  to  lead  her  a  weary  chace ;  and  hours  flew  away 
^e  Proserpine,  panting  and  exhausted,  had  captured  the  beautiful  rover 
and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  bird,  and  its  possession  repaid  her  for 
all  her  exertions.  But  lo !  as  she  stood,  in  a  wild  sylvan  scene,  caress- 
ing it,  smoothing  its  soft  plumage,  and  pressing  its  head  to  her  cheek, 
she  beheld  in  the  distance  approaching  her  the  serpent,  and  she  behdd 
•her  old  friend  with  alarm.  Apparently  her  misgiving  was  not  without 
cause.  She  observed  in  an  instant  that  the  appeiuranee  and  demeanour 
of  the  serpent  were  greatly  changed.  It  approached  her  swift  as  an 
arrow,  its  body  rolling  in  the  most  agitated  contortions,  its  jaws  were 
distended  as  if  to  devour  her,  its  eyes  flashed  fire,  its  tongue  was  a  forked 
•flame,  and  its  hiss  was  like  a  stormy  wind.  Proserpine  shrieked, — and 
the  Queen  of  Hell  awoke  from  her  dream. 

Chaptbk  IIL 

Containing  some  account  of  the  wonderfid  Morality  of  the  Elysians. 
Of  Helen  and  Dido,  denerai  Society  and  Coteries.  Characters  of 
Achilles^  Ampfuony  Pairoclusy  and  Memnon, 

The  next  morning  the  Elysian  world  called  to  pay  dieir  respects  to 
Proserpine.  Her  Majesty,  indeed,  held  a  drawing-room,  which  was 
fully  and  brilliantly  attended.  Her  beauty  and  her  gradousness  were 
universally  pronounced  enchanting.  From  this  moment  the  career  of 
Proserpine  was  a  series  of  magnificent  entertainments.  The  principal 
-Elysians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the  amuse- 
ments, which  they  ofl^red  to  the  notice  of  their  Queen.  Operas,  plays, 
balls,  and  banquets  followed  in  dazzHng  succession.  Proserpine,  who 
was  almost  inexperienced  in  society,  was  quite  fascinated.  She  regretted 
the  years  she  had  wasted  in  her  Sicilian  solitude ;  she  marvelled  that 
she  ever  could  have  looked  forward  with  delight  to  a  dull  annual  visit  to 
Olympus ;  she  almost  regretted  that,  for  the  sake  of  an  estabhahment, 
she  could  have  been  induced  to  cast  her  lot  in  the  regal  gloom  of  Tar- 
tarus. Elysium  exactly  suited  her.  The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
country,  the  total  absence  of  care,  the  constant  presence  of  amusement, 
the  luxury,  gaiety,  and  refined  enjoyment  perfectly  accorded  with  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  lively  fancy  and  her  joyous  temper.  She  drank 
deep  and  eagerly  of  the  cup  of  pleasure.  She  entered  into  all  the  gay 
pursuits  of  her  subjects ;  she  even  invented  new  combinations  of  diver- 
aion.  Under  her  inspiring  rule  every  one  confessed  that  Elysium  be- 
came every  day  mere  Elysian. 

The  manners  of  her  companions  greatly  pleased  her.  She  loved  l^ose 
faces  always  wreathed  with  smiles,  yet  never  bursting  into  laughter.  She 
was  charmed  at  the  amiable  tone  in  which  they  addressed  each  other. 
Never  apparently  were  people  at  the  same  time  so  agreeable,  so  obliging, 
and  so  polished.  For  in  all  they  said  and  did  might  be  detected  that 
peculiar  air  of  high- breeding  which  pervades  the  whole  conduct  of  exists 
ence  with  a  certain  indefinable  spirit  of  calmness,  so  that  your  nerves 
are  never  shaken  by  too  intense  an  emotion,  which  eventually  produces  a 
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psiiiliil  rowtioii.  Whatever  they  did,  the  ElyBiane  were  eareful  never 
to  be  vehement;  a  grand  passion^  indeed,  was  unknown  hi  these  happy 
legions;  love  assamed  the  milder  form  of  flirtation ;  and  as  for  enmity, 
you  were  never  ahosed  except  behind  your  back,  or  it  exuded  itself  in 
«D  epigram,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  caricature  scribbled  upon  a  fan. 

Thm  is  one  chaiaetenstic  of  the  Elysians  which,  in  justice  to  them, 
I  ought  not  to  have  omitted.     They  were  eminently  a  moral  people.    If 
a  lady  committed  herself,  she  was  lost  for  ever,  and  packed  off  imme- 
diately to  the  realm  of  Twilight.     Indeed,  they  were  so  very  particular, 
^lat  the  moment  one  of  the  softer  sex  gave  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
pieference  to  a  fortunate  admirer,  the  Elysian  world  immediately  began 
to  look  unutterable  things,  shrug  its  moral  shoulders,  and  elevate  its 
charitable  eye-brows.    But  if  the  preference,  by  any  unlucky  chance, 
assumed  the  nobler  aspect  of  devotion,  and  the  unhappy  fair  one  gave 
any  inclination  of  really  possessing  a  heart,  rest  assured  she  was  already 
h^  way  on  the  road  to  perdition.    Then  commenced  one  of  the  most 
carious  processes  imaginable,  peculiar  I  apprehend  to  Elysium,  but 
which  I  record  that  the  society  of  less  fortunate  lands  may  avail  itself 
of  the  advantage,  and  adopt  the  regulation  in  its  moral  police.     Imme^ 
diately  that  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  two  persons  of  different  sexes 
took  an  irrational  interest  in  each  other's  society,  all  the  world  instantly 
went  about,  actuated  by  a  purely  charitable  sentiment,  telling  the  most 
extraordinary  falsehoods  concerning  them  that  they  could  devise.     Thus 
it  was  the  fashion  to  call  at  one  house  and  announce  that  you  had  de- 
tected the  unhappy  pair  in  a  private  box  at  the  theatre,  and  immediately 
to  pay  your  respects  at  another  mansion  and  declare  that  you  had  ob- 
served them  on  the  very  same  day,  and  at  the  very  same  hour,  in  a  boat 
on  the  river.    At  the  next  visit,  the  gentleman  had  been  discovered 
driving  her  in  his  cab ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  scene  of 
indiseretion  was  the  Park,  where  they  had  been  watched  walking  by 
moonlight,  muffled  up  in  sables  and  Cashmeres. 

This  curious  process  of  difFasing  information  was  known  in  Elysium 
under  the  title  of  "  being  talked  cibout ;''  and  although  the  stories  thus 
disseminated  were  universally  understood  to  be  fictions,  the  Elysians 
asonbed  great  virtue  to  the  proceeding,  maintaining  that  many  an  indis* 
creet  fair  one  had  been  providentially  alarmed  by  thus  becoming  the 
subject  of  universal  conversation — that  thus  many  a  reputation  had  been 
aaved  by  this  charitable  slander.  There  were  some  malignant  philo- 
aopheis,  indeed,  doubtless  from  that  silly  love  of  paradox,  in  all  ages 
too  prevalent,  who  pretended  that  all  this  Elysian  morality  was  one 
great  delusion,  and  that  •  this  scrupulous  anxiety  about  the  conduct  of 
ethers  arose  from  a  principle,  not  of  Purity y  but  of  Corruption.  The 
woman  who  is  ^'  talked  about,"  these  sages  would  affirm,  is  generally 
virtuous,  and  she  is  only  abused  because  she  devotes  to  one  the  charms 
which  all  wish  to  enjoy. 

Thus  Bido,  who  is  really  one  of  the  finest  creatures  that  ever  existed, 
and  who,  with  a  majestic  beauty,  combines  an  heroic  soul,  has  made  her 
way  with  difficulty  to  the  Elysian  circle,  to  which  her  charms  and  rank 
entitle  her;  while  Helen,  who,  from  her  very  debUt^  has  been  surrounded 
by  fifty  lovers,  and  whose  intrigues  have  ever  been  notorious,  is  the  very 
queen  of  fashion ;  and  all  this  merely  because  she  has  favoured  fifty 
instead  of  one,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  her  scrapes,  has  contrived  to  retain 
the  countenance  of  her  husband. 
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Apropos  of  Dido,  the  Qaeen  of  Carthage  was  the  veiy  person  in  all 
ElyBium  for  whom  Prose^rpiDQ.  took  the. greatest  liking.  Exceedingly 
heautifiil,  with  the  most  generous  temper  and  the  softest  heart  in  tlie 
world,  and  hlessed  by  nature  with  a  graceful  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  fashion  had  never  sullied,  it  really  was  impossible  to  gaze  upon 
the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  her  radiant  countenance,  to  watch  the 
j^ympietry  of  her  superb  figure,  and  to  listen  to  the  artless  yet  lively 
observations  uttered  by  a  voice  musical  as  a  beU»  without  being  fairly 
bewitched.  .    / 

When  we  first  enter  society^  we  are  everywhere ;  yet  there  are  few;* 
I  imogioe,  who,  after  a  season,  do  not  subside  into  a  coterie.  Wheu 
the  glare  of  saloons  has  ceased  to  dazzle,  and  we  are  wearied  with  the 
heartlesp  notice  of  a  crowd,  we  require  refinement  and  sympathy.  We 
find  them  and  we  sink  into  a  clique.  And  after  all,  can  the  river  of  life; 
flow  on  more  i^eeably  than  in  a  sweet  counse  of  pleasure  with  those  we 
love  !  To  wander  in  the  green  shade  of  secret  woods  and  whisper  our 
affection — to  float  on  the  sunny  waters  of  some  gentle  stream,  and  listen 
to  a  serenade — to  canter  with  a  light-hearted  cavalcade  over  brees^ 
downs,  or  cool  our  panting  chargers  in  the  summer  stillness  of  winding 
and  woody  lanes — to  banquet  with  the  beautiful  and  the  witty — to  send 
care  to  the  devil,  and  indulge  the  whim  of  the  moment — the  priest,  the 
warrior,  and  the  statesman  may  frown  and  struggle  as  they  like — ^but 
this  is  existence,  and  this,  this  is  Elysium ! 

So  Proserpine  deemed  when,  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  great 
world,  she  soyght  refuge  in  the  society  of  Dido  and  Atalanta,  Achilles, 
Amphion,  and  Patroclus  or  Memnon.  .  When  iEneas  found  that  Dido 
had  become  so  fashionable,  he  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation,  but 
Dido  treated  him  with  calm  contempt  The.  pious  ^neas,  indeed,  waa 
the  aversion  .of  Proserpine.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Elysian  saints, 
was  president  of  a  society  to  induce  the  Gnomes  only  to  drink  water^ 
and'  was  so  horrified  at  the  general  conduct  of  the  Elysians,  that  he 
questioned  the  decrees  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  who  had  per- 
mitted them  to .  enter  the  happy  region  so  easily.  The  pious  iEneas 
was  of  opinion  that  everybody  ought  to  have  been  damned  except  himr 
self.  Proserpine  gave  him  no  encouragement  Achilles  was  the  finest 
gentleman  in  Elysium.  No  one  dressed  or  rode  like  him.  He  waa 
very  handsomet  very  witty,  very  unaffected,  and  had  an  excellent  heart 
Achilles  was  the  leader  of  the  Elysian  youth,  who  were,  indeed,  devoted 
to  him :  Proserpine  took  care,  therefore,  that  he  should  dangle  in  her 
train,  Amphion  had  a  charming  voice  for  a  supper  after  the  op«a. 
He  was  a  handsome  little  feUow,  but  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
broke  a  heart,  or  a  dinner  engagement,  with  the.  same  reckless  sentimen- 
tality, for  he  was  one  of  those  who  always  weep  when  they  betray  you» 
and  whom  you  are  sure  never  to  see  again  immediately  that  they  have 
vowed  eternal  friendship.  Patroclus  was  a  copy  of  Achilles  without 
his  talents  and  vivacity,  but  veiy  elegant  and  quiet  Of  all  these, 
Memnon  was  perhaps  the  favourite  of  Proserpine — ^nor  must  he  be  for- 
gotten— amiable,  gay,  brilliant — the  child  of  whim  and  impalse — in  love 
with  every  woman  he  met  for  four^end-twenty  hours,  and  always  knar- 
veiling  at  his  own  delusion ! 

CTo  be  continued,) 
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'I  0Ab  now  become  quite  cbafmed  with  the  agreealfle  widow,  and 
though  I  had  tiever  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  distinct 
dechratibn  of  my  feelings,  lyet  flattered  myself  that  I  haa  rendered 
her.  sensible  of  the  preference  she  had  excited  by  a  thousand  little 
naniel^ss  assiduities,  and  that  sort  of  watchful  devotion  which  women 
trot  only  readily  uhderdtand,  blit  very  particularly  approve  of.  I  began 
senottdly  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the  words  which  my  volatile  friend  Daly 
lia4  whii^ered  in  my  ear,  and  although  I  never  had  in  my  whole  com- 
poyition;  as  I  hope  and  believe,  one  grain  of  mercenary  feeling,  still  I  do 
adtnit'i^at  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green's  having  so  large  a  sum  as 
one  fitiiidi^ed  thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal  was  not  calculated 
to  check  the  atfection  which  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  above 
dl,'  Her  ajgreeable  conservation,  had  inspired ;  and  with  a  consciousness 
fliat,  had  6he  been  pennylcss,  I  should  have  been  equally  captivated, 
however  prudence  might  in  that  case  have  checked  a  declaration  of  my 
sentiments,  I  resolved  to  cultivate  with  an  increased  assiduity  the  good 
miderstaiiding  which  existed  between  us,  and  lay  myself  out  for  an  invi- 
tation to  her  house,  which  upon  several  occasions  I  had  already  fancied 
rsaw.  hpvetmg  ovier  her  rosy  hps. 

This  manoeuvre,  however  trifling  its  object  may  appear  to  some 
peoWc,  ifiras  one  which  required  a  certain  degree  of  courage  as  well  as 
skm;  the  consciousness  that  a  man  has  a  point  to  gain,  always  more  or 
tesii  ntmervea'him;  and  maiiy  a  time  in  my  life,  when  I  have  been 
mviteid  t6' Join  a  ^arty  in  which  there  has  been  some  one  individual  with 
whom  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  pass  the  day,  the  very  fear  of 
doing  what  I  most  longed  to  do,  has  induced  me  to.  refuse  ^  lest  my 
aJndety  to  accept  the  bidding  might  betray  me,  perhaps  to  her  in  whom 
f  felt  HO  "deep  an  interest,  or  to  those  who,  in  the  character  of  "  lookers 
on;"  might  have  seen  more  of  the  game  than  the  players. 

Mrs. Fletcher  Green,  howeVer,  was  a  widow,  and  that  does  make  a 
difilbrende — it  was  no  use  shillying-shallying  with  her — this  reflection 
strengthened  me  in  my  purpose,  and  on  the  Saturday  following  I  went 
lb  the  Opera.  1  knew  her  box,  which,  being  on  the  pit  tier,  was  assail- 
able fironx  the  front — a  most  fortunate  circumstance  lor  me,  as  I  did  not 
SBt'lifly  isicquaintahcc  with  its  owner  sufficiently  matured  to  justify  my 
Bing  toi  the  box-keepfet  ••to  open  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green's  box "  in  the 
oriittSHly  ac^e^sible  manner;  vi^  the  lobby.  Accordingly  I  planted 
myself  directiy-in  front  of  the 

'  "  Shady  blest  retreaV* 

almpst  Its, soon  as  tl^e  premier. coup  d^archet  had  hushed  the  anxious 
amateiiJS  ii^t^^silence. 

The  overture  ended-T-the  curtain  rose — ^no  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green.  A 
ffm^  of  wretched  mumm^s  bagi|n,the  opera,  in  the  garb  of  priests^  with 

*  The  editor  of  these  pa{»er8  does  not  propose  to  give  Mr.  Ourney^s  narrative 
regularly  or  entire  in  this  place,  but  to  Belect  eettain  passages  to  which  any  parti* 
eolar  inteiest  may  appear  to  attach  itself. 
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grey  beards  and  green  ivieatliB  on  their  heada,  led  by  two  more 
gnisbed  idiots,  who  interchanged  alternately  the  aoftest  and  most  martial 
sentiments  of  love  and  glory  in  the  jangle  of  recitative.  The  scene  ended 
by  the  history  of  the  murder  of  a  Prince  and  nine  illustrious  scions  of 
his  royal  house,  quavered  forth  by  a  very  disagreeable  lady  to  a  **"  popu- 
lar air"  with  variations.  Ah,  said  I,  getting  quite  impatient  with  the 
absence  of  our  widow,  how  truly  has  the  Italian  Opera  been  likened  to 
the  pillory,  where  those  who  are  nailed  by  the  ears  expose  their  heads ! 

The  storm  of  sorrow  and  its  accompaniments  ended,  I  again  turned 
and  looked  into  the  box — still  was  the  casket  without  the  jewel — I  began 
to  grow  more  and  more  uneasy — I  nodded  to  three  or  four  firiends  who 
were  near  me,  but  I  thought  not  of  them — I  felt  that  nervous  sinking 
of  heart  which  no  man  who  has  not  been  in  a  similar  situation  can  duly 
appreciate — the  heroes  with  their  tin  helmets  and  leathern  armour,  their 
painted  cheeks,  and  corked  whiskers,  and  chalked  necks,  sickened  me 
to  death — I  began  to  hate  everything  near  me  and  round  me — ^when, 
sweeter  to  me  t£an  all  the  harmony  of  the  stag^e,  I  suddenly  heard  the 
running  rattle  of  the  rings  upon  the  rods,  and  turning  instinctively  to 
the  sound,  I  beheld  in  the  very  act  of  drawing  back  the  curtain  destined 
to  screen  her  from  the  too  ardent  gaze  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
charming  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green ! 

I  caught  away  my  eyes,  and  affected  not  to  have  seen  her.  I  thought 
of  the  owl  and  the  sun — I  beheve  I  trembled— the  top  of  my  head  was 
so  near  her  hand  that  I  almost  fancied  it  touched  me.  What  should  I 
do — turn  again  and  boldly  face  her— or  should  I  wait  a  litUe  and  affect 
to  be  surprised  at  my  proximity?  why  should  I?  Dear  soul!  true, 
most  true  it  is,  that  she  was  everything  diat  could  be— amiable,  delicate, 
charming,  and  accomplished — but,  after  all,  she  ijoas  but  a  woman ;  and 
would  she  be  so  angry  if  she  really  did  find  out  that  I  had  come  there 
before  the  overture  began,  to  secure  that  particular  spot  in  order  to  be 
near  her? 

I  asked  myself  that  question,  and  I  answered  it  thus — "  I  do  not 
think  she  will ; — at  all  events,  if  she  be,  it  will  terminate  my  pursuit 
of  her — better  be  nipped  in  the  bud,"  thought  I,  "  than  linger."  How- 
ever, I  was  still  young,  and  it  required  a  considerable  exertion  to  put 
my  look  in  execution — I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fired  it. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  beautiful  expression  of  her  animated  coimte- 
nance,  when  with — what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  a  feigned — surprise, 
she  exclaimed,  ^  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Gumey?"  extending  at  the  same 
moment  that  hand  which,  as  I  now  b^an  to  think,  would  some  day  be 
entirely  my  own.  I  felt  confused  and  delighted — indeed,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own  all  that  I  did  feel,  for  I  am  sure  I  must  have  appeared 
exceedingly  silly  to  her  searching  and  experienced  eye;  but  if  the  conde- 
scension which  she  had  in  the  first  instance  evinced,  somewhat  unsteadied 
roe,  what  did  I  experience  when  she  leant  her  face  over  the  fh)nt  of  the 
box,  and  asked  me  '*  whether  I  had  not  better  come  round  to  them  ?  ^ 
Her  sister  was  with  her— by  Jove  I  felt  her  breath  upon  my  cheek — ^I 
could  not  answer  her,  but  I  looked  my  happiness,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  having,  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  called  the  **  box-keeper** 
to  open  the  door,  found  myself  seated  close  beside  Aer,  whom  of  all 
women  breathing  I  now  the  most  adored. 

'*  I  am  so  delighted,"  said  she,  **  to  have  found  you  here.     I  did  not 
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knowwlieceiiitlieiroTld  to8endanote  to  be|^  of  you  to  come  to  me  this 
evening  after  the  Open.  I  have  a  few  people  coming — tU  pleaaant 
too-^-I  can't  endure  bores"— and  I  was  saying  to  Catherine — my  sister— *- 
I  bdieve,  Mr.  Guniey*  you  know  my  sister  i  " 

We  both  bowed. 

^  I  was  saying  to  Catherine*  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  how  we 
could  get  hold  of  you." 

**  You  are  too  land,"  said  I,  "  and  I  too  fortunate." 

^  I  think*  Cadierine,"  continued  my  most  agreeable  friend,  ^^  we  had 
better  keep  him,  now  we  have  got  him ;  there's  plenty  of  room  in  the 
carriage,  and  we  will  undertake  to  carry  you  off  with  us." 

I  was  of  course  beyond  measure  happy ;  and  although  my  felicity  was 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  visits  of  sundry  very  fine  gentlemen, 
ance  called  dandies,  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  who  dropped  in  and 
bowed  out  of  the  box  during  the  evening,  upon  the  whole  I  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  opera  and  ballet  over,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  commissioned  me  to 
get  up  her  carriage.  I  obeyed,  scarce  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  found  myself  with  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  on  one 
aim,  and  my  intended  sister-in-law,  Miss  Catherine  Carter,  on  the 
other. 

Two  such  charming  people  I  never  yet  had  fallen  in  with,  and  what- 
ever impressions  had  been  made  upon  me  while  seeing  her  only  like  a 
bri^t  star  in  other  spheres,  it  was  heightened  into  perfect  ecstacy  when 
I  saw  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  *'  at  home." 

Her  house — often  have  I  passed  its  door  since  full  of  recollections—^ 
was  near  Hyde  Park.  A  suite  of  charming  rooms,  charmingly  fitted 
up,  received  us ;  there  were  flowers,  and  drawings,  and  books,  and  lutes, 
and  flutes,  piano-fortes,  harps,  guitars,  a  little  &t  spaniel,  and  a  large 
cockatoo,  and  boxes,  and  bags,  and  ottomans,  and  sofas,  and  low  chairs, 
and  long  chairs,  and  easy  chairs;  and  in  the  middle  stood  a  table 
affectedly  covered  with  tea-cups,  and  tea-pots,  and  fruits,  and  wines, 
fowls,  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  and  some  of  the  party  had  arrived. 

'^  Is  not  mine  a  dear  nice  comfortable  house  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Green,  taking  my  hand  kindly  and  hospitably ;  ^*  now  we  have  shown 
you  the  way  here — I  shall  say  no  more — I  am  Always  at  home  to  people 
I  am  fond  of." 

'*  Yes,"  added  Catherine,  who  was  as  fresh  and  as  wild  as  a  mountain 
roe,  with  thick  curling  hair,  and  eyes  like  a  gazelle,  *'  I'm  sure  you'll 
like  us  wh«i  you  know  us  better ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sympathy  in 
the  world,  and  we  like  you." 

*'  Fascinating  creatures !"  thought  I. 

The  room  began  to  fill  with  the  elite  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green's  friends ; 
— ^peers,  poets,  painters,  a  quondam  cabinet  minister  or  two,  (I  believe  a 
bishop,  but  to  thcU^  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  will  not  swear,)  and  some 
odiously  interesting  foreigners,  who  were  so  exceedingly  free  and  easy 
in  their  addresses  to  my  admirable  widow,  that  they  kept  me  in  a  per- 
petual feverety — formed  the  groupe,  adorned  and  sanctified  by  the  pre* 
aence  of  some  lovely  women,  whose  names  I  had  better  not  mention ; 
beautiful  mothers  with  lovely  daughters;  young  wives  without  their 
husbands ;  young  husbands  without  their  wives ;  in  short,  it  was  all 
fiifidnation,  and  when  a  few  glasses  of  sillery,  bien  /rafip^— the  night 
was  so  hot — had  overcome  the  diffidence  I  felt  at  my  sudden  augmentation 
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of  acquaintance,  I  became  gay  and  happy.  How  could.  I  be  otherwice? 
MrB.  Fletcher  Green  had' placed  me  next  her,  and  I  fbimd  my  converMi- 
tion  grow  extremely  effectiye,  until  I  could  Bee»  by  the  expresiiona  of 
various  countenances,  that  I  was  becoming  rather  popular ;  a  conclusion 
to  which  I  was  most  specially  drawn  by  the  fact  that  an  old  lady^-^the 
only  speck  upon  the  scene, — who  had  never  moved  a  muscle  pf  hev  (tuc^t 
since  her  arrival,  nor  opened  her  mouth  except  to  put  some  grapes  into 
it,  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  observations  upon  things  in  general}  which 
created  a  laugh^  lifted  her  glass  to  her  ^e  and  looked  towards  me  ;  it 
was  clear  she  did  not  like  what  she  saw^  for  she  dropped  the  glass  she 
had  in  her  hand  after  a  momentary  glance,  and  betook  herself  to  aa^ 
other  glass  which  stood  beside  her. 

Catherine  went  to  the  piano-forte^  a  Lady  Caroline  somebody  followed 
her,  and  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  who,  like  the  old  lady,  had  as  yet 
said  nothing,  followed  Lady  Caroline.  I  could  not  make  out  why  mf 
charming  widow  had  asked  him.  I  now  found  out  he  was  good  for 
singing ;  and  these  three  sang — ^and  nothing  was  more  popular  in  those 
times — Moore's  ''  0,  Lady  fair."  Moore,  too,  was  present  himself  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  the  beauti^l  harmony  swelled  upon 
his  ear;  and  he  presently  exhibited  his  gratitude  by  8inging,.for  the  first 
time  he  ever  sang  it,  I  believe,  to  others,  "  Love's  young  dream."  I 
had  never  heard  him  before.  I  never  heard  anything  so  beautiful. 
Without  much  voice,  he  expressed  the  feelings  and  sentiments  he  had 
himself  embodied  with  a  tenderness  and  sweetness  as  indescribable  now, 
as  they  were  then  incomparable. 

And  60  wore  on  the  night,  until  the  night  at  last  was  q^ite  worn  out, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  had  been  more  delightful  than  ever :  she  talked  of 
love, — ^aye,  of  widow's  love,  too, — in  reference,  as  she  professedi  to  a  very 
beautiful  widow  who  was  present ;  but,  inexperienced  as  I  was  at  that 
period,  I  could  not  but  compehend  the  true  bearing  of  my  fair  friend's 
hypothesis ; — indeed,  she  did  not  seem  very  anxious  to  conceal  her  real 
meaning ;  and  when  eventually  the  joyous  party  broke  up»  her  last  words 
were,  .*'  Remember,  Mr.  Gumey,  what  I  said  about  the  widow  i — ^faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  I  left  her  door..  London  stood 
bright  and  smokeless ;  the  streets  which,  in  the  noon  of  day,  crowded 
with  passengers,  look  long  and  foggy,  now  cleared  of  the  countiess 
living  objects  which  then  throng  them^  seemed  shortened  to  the  sight. 
There  was  a  freshness  in  the  air  as  the  breeze  blew  on  my  face,  which 
was  bumii]^,  and  I  felt.my  young  heart  beat  with  satisfaction  at  the  recoU 
lection  of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours.  It  was  evident  that  tba 
widow,  if  I  chose  it,  was  my  own.  I  admit  that  her  gaiety  of  manner 
and  liveliness  of  conversation  were  not  observable,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  myself:  she  was  gay,  and  lively,  and  kind,  and  agreeable  to. all ^ 
yet  she  selected  in«  to  be  next  her, — she  talked,  too,  to  me  of  lovei — 
spoke  of  the  happiness  of  married  life, — expressed  her  belief  that  the 
beautiful  widow  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  would  marry  again.  Nowr 
all  this,  considering  she  was  a  beautiful  widow  herself,  seemed  somethiug 
to  build  my  hopes  upon. 

Seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  money  and  estates  was  what 
Daly  said  she  had  brpught  her  husband.  There  were  no  children  leftj 
These  must,  of  course,  still  be  her  own :  with  seven  thousand  a*year  in 
addition  to  my  own  three  hundred  and  forty,  I  could  do  8omething«-^Aa 
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Ae  joke  goM  of  tke  ^iaaar  HeuteiMint  at  Portemonth,  it  was  dekr 
Hiat  if  1  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  the  law  would  never  have  been  bread 
tb  me,  and  aa  I  stood  in  tbe  world,  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  a  most  criti- 
i»l  period  of  mylif^.  I  would  not  have  married  an  Empress  but  for 
hertelf  akme ;  yet,  as  I  before  argued,  the  woman  is  delightful, — ^she 
woiidd  be  delightful  if  she  were  pennyless; — the  fortune  does  not  dete- 
ii<»rate  from  her  attractions, — a  gold  frame  sets  off  a  good  picture,  al* 
though  it  only  exposes  the  faults  of  a  bad  one.     PU  have  her. 

I  reOf^lect  saying  these  words — aye,  as  well  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
dny — just  as  I  was  crossing  Bond-street,  ^m  Bruton-street  to  Conduit- 
street  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'*  So  she  said ;  and  /  say, 
*•  No  clever  woman  ever  says  anything  without  meaning  something. 
The  iron  is  hot,  V\\  strike, — the  sun  shines,  I'll  make  my  hay, — to- 
morrow shall  decide  the  question." 

And  so  it  did,  as  shall  be  forthwith  shown. 

Alter  a  restless  prostration  of  body  for  some  hours,  I  rose  feverish,  and 
ceilainly  not  refreshed,  to  breakfast.  I  had  not  slept;  for  who  can 
sleep  when  the  heart  and  mind  are  so  actively  engaged  in  anticipations 
socn  as  those  in  which  I  now  indulged  ?  I  breakfasted, — that  is,  1  ate 
dome  tasteless  toast,  and  drank  some  equally  tasteless  tea :  everything  of 
this  World,  worldly  was  secondary  to  the  one  great  object  in  my  view. 
Keverthdess,  1  went  to  church — St.  George's,  Hanover- square — and  I 
believe  I  was  as  devout  as  my  neighbours ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
think,  at  least  I  did  theriy  perhaps  uncharitably,  that  one-half  of  the  con- 
gregation came  to  look  at  the  other  half;  and  that,  while  the  lips  were 
mechanically  repeating  the  responses,  the  eyes  were  travelling  strangely  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  If  it  be  not  so  even  now,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  devout  -  church-goer  comes  home  to 
luncheon  full  of  the  minutest  particulars  of  dress,  position,  and  conduct 
of  the  rest  of  the  "  gathered  together  ?"  And  yet,  such  is  the  advantage 
of  external  show,  and  such  the  value  of  appearances,  that  being  a  r^lar 
tilrarch-goer  gives  the  hypocritical  sinner  a  ten-fold  advantage  in  society 
over  the  infinitely  more  innocent  individual,  who  is  not  so  constant  in 
his  attendance  on  divine  service,  bnt  whose  heart  is  more  often  com- 
muning with  God. 

Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  I  remember  jperfectly  well 
that  I  was  most  particularly  attentive.  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  all  that  I  can  charge  myself  with 
in  the  way  of  irregularity  of  proceeding  was,  as  I  take  it,  mvch  to  my 
credit.  When  the  psalms^  were  given  out,  I  did  not  catch  the  number, 
and  not  wishing  to  seem  less  versed  in  what  was  going  on  than  my 
neighbours,  1  opened  my  prayer-book,  not  where  other  people  had 
c^iened  theirs,  but  at  the  service  of  matrimony,  which,  upon  that  par- 
ticular day»  appeared  seriously  interesting  to  me ; — I  say  seriously,  for 
I  honestly  confess  the  obligations  therein  imposed,  are  of  a  much  more 
important  character  than  the  generality  of  people  who  plight  their  fiftith 
at  th^  altar  seem  to  consider  them. 

The  sermon  was,  or  appeared  so  to  me,  a  very  long  one, — the  matter 
was  not  attractive,— the  manner  of  the  preacher  even  less  so ;  and  I  admit 
that,  when  he  concluded,  I  felt  more  pleased  than  I  ought  to  have  feh,  and 
that  my  pleasure  was  not  of  that  particular  character  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  conclusion  of  my  devotions. 
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I  was  again  in  the  street, — again  my  tliouglits  Tcrerted  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  day.  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  that  was  the  qnestion. 
Sunday,  too, — the  better  day  the  better  deed.  I  felt  an  impulse. — As  the 
Quakers  say,  "  the  spirit  moved  me."  Such  a  woman  might  be  snapued 
up ;  opportunities  like  this  did  not  occur  every  hour.  It  was  decided — 
and  accordingly  I  slackened  my  pace,  in  order  to  give  her  time  to  com- 
pose herself  after  her  return  from  church,  and  to  catch  her  before  people 
dropped  in,  as  seemed  to  be  the  custom  of  her  house,  to  luncheon. 

I  was  embarked  on  a  new  venture — ^trying  a  new  style  of  address — 
I  had  certainly  been  lucky  in  other  cases ;  and  although,  in  the  con* 
elusion  of  my  earlier  love-affair,  I  was  not  entirely  successful,  inasmuch 
as  circumstances  prevented  my  reaping  the  happiness  which  I  might 
have  enjoyed  under  a  more  favourable  conjuncture — I  had  won  a  heart 
— ^but  that  was  a  young,  gentle,  timid,  beating  heart,  which,  perhaps,  had 
never  throbbed  before  I  set  it  in  motion — in  my  own  opinion  it  never 
throbbed  afterwards  in  the  same  way — ^but  here  I  was  to  make  my 
advances  upon  a  clever,  experienced,  woridly  woman,  whose  younger 
sister  seemed  very  much  to  resemble  in  character  and  description  the 
amiable  girl  who,  at  first,  was,  and  (I  ought  not  to  have  admitted  it  at 
this  particular  crisis)  to  the  last,  kept  possession  of  my  affections ;  and  I 
wavered  a  little  even  on  the  dige  of  my  declaration,  as  to  whether  I 
should  adopt  the  younger  and  discard  the  elder  lady.  The  consciousness 
that  the  latter  had  exhibited  infinitely  more  kindness  and  consideration 
towards  me  than  the  former,  decided  me.  Yet,  still  I  lingered  about 
the  streets,  cold,  nervous,  sick — if  she  refused  me,  I  should  be  shut  out 
of  her  agreeable  society — perhaps  not — fViendship  might  still  be  left  for 
us.  I  could  almost  hear  my  heart  beat  as  I  turned  up  Brook-street  in 
my  way  to  her  house — ^well — ^but "  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  " — 
and  so,  it  was  to  be  ;  and  I  knocked  as  boldly  as  I  could  at  the  door — it 
was  opened — Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  was  at  home — and  in  ^ve  minutes  I 
was  in  the  dear  boudoir,  with  the  adorable  creature  herself — but  Cathe- 
rine was  there  too ;  and  beside  her,  a  guardsman,  whose  name  I  forget, 
and  a  Count  something,  whose  name  ended  in  Sko,  or  Sky,  as  Counts' 
names  very  oflen  do. 

It  was  now  evident  to  me  that  Miss  Carter  must  be  a  fortune  as 
well  as  her  sister,  for  the  Count  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to 
her ;  the  Captain  rather  devoted  himself  to  our  hostess,  but  again  she 
exhibited  her  preference  for  me,  and  again  made  me  sit  beside  her 
during  luncheon,  which  was  protracted,  by  agreeable  conversation,  until 
nearly  four  o'clock.  I  began  now  to  be  anxious  for  my  opportunity — I 
began,  moreover,  to  fear  that  it  would  not  offer,  but  at  last  the  assi- 
duous Count  made  a  move,  and  promising  to  meet  the  ladies  afterwards 
in  the  park,  retired. 

*^  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  "  if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  dine  here  to  day — we  shall  not  be  more  than  half-a-dozen." 

"  Do,"  said  Catherine. 

What  could  I  say  ? 

«  WiU  ijmi.  Captain  Lark  ?" 

**  Too  happy,"  said  the  gallant  Captain. 

"  If  you  mean  to  ride,  Catherine,"  said  Mr*.  Fletcher  Green,  **^it  is 
time  to  get  ready ;  it  takes  her  at  least  an  hour  to  prepare  herself  for 
horseback." 
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'*  Ten  minutes,  you  mean/'  said  Catherine ;  **  however,  I  will  go,  and 
leave  you  to  the  beaux." 

**  I  must  ruQ  away,"  said  the  Captain. 
I  wish  you  would,  thought  I. 

''Well,  then,  I  shall  leave  my  sister  to  the  special  care  and  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Catherine. 

''You  are  too  obliging,  Kate,"  said  Mrs,  Fletcher  Green,  with  a  look 
which  convinced  me  that,  although  she  meant  it  to  sound  ironical,  she 
really  felt  herself  vnry  much  obliged  to  her. 

"  Adieu  till  dinner-time,"  said  the  Captain,  and  away  went  he  in 
company  with  the  fascinating  Kate,  she  to  dress,  and  he  to  ride. 

The  period  had  now  arrived — the  moment  to  which  I  had  so  long 
looked  forward  was  at  hand.  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  seemed  to  me  to  be 
instantancQUply  aware  of  my  awkwardness;  she  seated  herself  on  a 
sofa,  and  made  a  sort  of  sign  which  I  could  not  but  construe  into  an 
invitation  to  sit  beside  her;  there  was  a  lurking  devil  in  her  eye — I  saw 
that  she  already  anticipated  the  course  I  was  about,  to  pursue — I  felt 
conscious  that  I  had  betrayed  myself— but  J  could  not  immediately 
begin  a  conversation  likely  to  lead  directly  to  the  point — a  momentary 
silence  therefore  ensued — ^she  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble,  and  relieved 
me  from  all  my  embarrassment. 

"  Well»"  said  she,  "  did  you  dream  of  the  beautiful  widow  last 
night?" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  confess  my  dreams,"  said  I,  '^  at  all  events  to 
yott," 

"  What !  do  you  think  I  should  turn  evidence  against  you,  and  show 
you  up  to  Lady  Harriet  ?"  said  my  fair  companion. 
"  I  certainly  did  not  dream  of  ^,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,"  replied  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green, "  that  you  are  not 
very  susceptible— she  is  lovely — and  I  could  tell  you  something  that 
might  please  you;  to  be  sure  it  might  spoil  you,  for  inen?s  heads  are  very 
easily  turned." 

"  I  admit  that,"  said  I ;  ''  but  I  do  not  exactly  tlunk  your  house  the 
most  favourable  sphere  for  Lady  Harriet's  display." 

"  Why !"  exclaimed  she, "  what  has  my  poor  dear  darling  house  done 
to  merit  your  disapprobation  ?" 

*^  Nothing,"  said  I,  "  But  when  you  are  in  it,  it  seems  almost  as 
presumptuous,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  unwise,  for  pretenders  to  admiration 
to  come  within  its  circle." 

"  What !"  said  my  fair  friend,  "  do  you  really  think  me  so  very  agree- 
able ?  Upon  my  word,  you  do  me  the  greatest  possible  honour ;  but  I 
am  not  blind — ^you  cannot  compare  me  with  Lady  Harriet — she  is 
younger  than  I  am — and,  as  for  person,  she  is  lovely." 

"  Granted,"  said  I ;  "  but  where  is  the  intellect  to  illuminate  those 
regularly  formed  features  of  hers — ^where  is  the  mind  to  animate  the 
CTca — where  the  intellect  to  captivate — where,  in.  short,  are  all  those 

charms ?" 

"Which  I,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  "possess  in  such 
abundance." 

You  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  finishing  my  sentence,"  said  L 
Oil !  ypu  inust  know,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,"  that  I  am  quite 
aware  of  all  my  own  peifections.     It  would  be  the  height  of  ajOfectation 
in  me  not  to  feel  and  to  know  that  I  am  tolerable  enough— that  I  am 
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good«uatured,  high-Bpirited,  andloTe  fun  to  my  heart;  but  it  ^ould  be 
the  height  of  folly  in  m^  to  suppose  that  I  resembled  Lady  Harriet  in 
any  of  those  attractions  which  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
leading  beauties." 

"  Undeceive  yourself,"  said  I,  warming  with  my  subject,  "  there  is 
not  a  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  in  a  decision  on  that  point." 

"  How  agreeable,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  **  it  would  be  if  a 
woman  could  but  bring  herself  to  believe  all  the  pretty  things  men  say  to 
her.  I  dare  say,  the  moment  you  leave  this  house,  you  will  go  to  some 
of  your  friends,  whom  I  don't  know,  and  show  me  and  Kate  up  for 
two  mad  women,  full  of  flightiness  and  folly,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  worldly  proceedings,  turn  up  your  hands  and  eyes,  and  wonder  how 
two  silly  creatures  at  our  time  of  life  can  make  such  fools  of  ourselves." 

**  You  do  me  the  greatest  injustice,"  said  I. 

*'  Perhaps  I  do,"  said  my  fair  hostess ;  "but  I  do  not  do  the  world 
generally  injustice.  I  tell  you  mirth  and  laughing  are  my  delight — I  get 
together  all  the  pleasant  people  I  can— I  make  my  house  agreeable — I 
select  those  who  like  to  meet  each  other — I  never  permit  any  serious  dis- 
cussion or  grave  debate.  What  you  saw  last  night  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
our  living ;  and  yet,  I  am  quite  aware  that  this,  which  is  innocence  itself, 
and  has  only  the  demerit  of  being  a  little  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of 
humdrum  society,  gives  vast  umbrage  to  some  of  the  ultra  stiff  prudes 
and  sages,  who,  when  they  see  other  people  happy,  shake  their  old 
empty  heads  and  croak  out — *  Ah,  something  bad  will  come  of  it!' " 

"  Do  not,  pray,  class  me  amongst  the  empty-headed,"  said  I.  "  You 
have  opened  Elysium  to  me,  and  I  am  but  too  happy ;  although,  per* 
haps,  that  very  happiness  my  lead  to  misery." 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green,  *•  that's  it.  You  are  like  the  odious 
frumps  I  have  just  been  talking  of — *  something  bad  will  come  of  it.' " 

*^  Not  bad,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  **  but  to  me^  perhaps,  much  wretched- 
ness." 

*^My  dear  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  "what  can  you 
mean — wretchedness  to  you  ?" 

"Yes;  to  be  shown  a  gleam  of  such  happiness,  only  to  be  excluded 
from  it  eternally." 

"  Why,"  said  the  lady,  "  who  is  going  to  exclude  you  ? — ^you  are  as 
welcome  as  flowers  in  May.  Kate  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to  be 
extremely  fond  of  you ;  and  we  have  resolved  to  make  you  one  of  our 
most  obedient  and  faithful  knights." 

"There  are  circumstances,"  said  I,  "which  qualify  the  brightest 
pleasures — a  dread  of  something- — an  apprehension — I  feel  myself 
unable  to  explain  my  meaning — I  dare  not — but — you  will  forgive  me 
— your  manner  to  me  has  been  so  kind — ^perhaps,  too  kind — that  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  enchained  by  the  fascinations  which  surround 
me — conscious,  too,  I  am  of  my  own  demerits — I  dare  not  venture  to 
sav  all  I  feel." 

Here  I  became  overcome  by  my  feelings,  which  were  ardent  and  sin- 
cere. I  looked  at  my  Amelia — I  thought  of  her  at  that  moment  by  her 
Christian  name— there  was  an  indescribable  softness  and  sweetness  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance — no  frown — no  pride — no  resent- 
ment— it  was  a  look — 

*  More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.* " 
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"  Good  heayenS)  Mr.  Gumey  !••  said  she ;  **  what  can  you  mean  ?  I 
hive  too  high  an  opinion  of  you  to  suppose  that  you  mean  eiiher  to 
insult  me  or  laugh  at  me.  Your  conduct  is  a  most  cutting  satire 
upon  my  hehaviour  to  you.  You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,'  or, 
at  all  eyents,  like  the  rest  of  your  sex.  You  attribute  to  motives  and 
principles,  unknown  to  innocent  and  mirthful  hearts,  actions  the  result 
of  high  spirits,  and  then  venture  to  do  that  which  nothing  upon  earth 
but  the  height  of  imprudence  upon  my  part,  or  the  extreme  of  presump- 
tion upon  yours,  could  possibly  account  for." 

'*  Calm  yourself,  dei^rest  woman,"  said  I.  **  You  cannot  so  much 
xnistake  me.  I  may  have  erred — I  may  ha'^e  presumed  upon  what  I 
had  flattered  myself  was  your  kind  and  delightful  preference ;  but  do 
you — can  you  imagine,  presumptuous  as  I  admit  my  declaration  to  be, 
that  I  can  have  any  but  the  best,  and  purest,  and  most  honourable 
motives  ?" 

You  are  a  very  extraordinary  person,"  replied  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green. 
You  admit  a  declaration,  and  talk  of  your  honourable  motives.  Why, 
my  dear  Mr.  Gumey,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  you  serious,  I 
should  attribute  such  conduct,  coupled  with  such  language,  to  niadness." 
**  Is  there,"  said  I,  **  is  there,— and  pray  hear  me  patiently,  whatever 
may  be  the  result, — is  there  anything  like  madness — except,  perhaps, 
in  having  been  betrayed  into  this  confession, — ^is  there  anything  like 
madness  in  a  devoted  admiration  of  qualities,  talents,  virtues,  and  ae- 
cbmplifihments  like  yours?  My  whole  heart  and  soul,  I  repeat  it,  are 
devoted  to  you ;  and  if  the  tenderest  care  and  affection—^if  a  life  con- 
secrated to  you,  can  justify  the  appeal,  assure  yourself  that  no  htunan 
being  can  be  more  ardent,  more  sincere,  than  I  am  in-;^ — " 

"  In  what?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  appeared  rather  alarmed  at  my 
earnestness,  and  who,  withdrawing  her  hand,  which  I  had  clasped,  added, 
really  agitated, ''  What  do  you  mean? — what  can  you  mean?" 

^  Recollect,"  said  I,  "  dearest  woman,  your  axiom  of  last  night  as 
to  faint  hearts.  You  have  made  me  bold ;  do  not  make  me  entirely 
wretched." 

Good  heavens !  are  you  in  your  senses  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green. 
Perfectly,"  replied  I,  "  All  I  seek  on  earth  is  a  return  of  that 
feeling  which  you  have  inspired.  To  plight  my  faith  at  the  altar — ^to 
vow  eternal  fidelity — to  pledge  my  soul  to  my  afljBCtion — ^is  the  height  of 
my  ambition." 

The  moment  I  had  uttered  these  words,  the  look  of  astonishment  and 
dismay  which  had  characterized  her  countenance  disappeared :  a  totally 
different  expression  illumined  her  features ;  I  saw  my  advantage.  Judge 
my  dehght  when  my  faXx  companion  took  my  hand  m  hers,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  exquisite  sweetness,  '^  Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr.  Gilbert?  Am 
I  to  attribute  to  such  an  honourable  sentiment,  and  such  a  desperate 
resolution,' the  conversation  which  has  just  passed  between  us  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  indeed  you  may,"  said  I.  *'  Only  let  me  have  the  permission 
to  hope  from  your  sweet  lips,  and  my  happiness  is  complete." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  looks,  her  bright  eyes  twinkling  like  stars — ^*^  mj  dear  Mr. 
Gumey,  what  can  I  say  ?" 

And  at  this  particidar  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Kit^ 
Carter  appeared,  habited  for  her  ride. 
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I  Xiever  wished  a  pretty  girl  at  Old  Niisk  till  that  moineaU 

**  What !"  said  Miss  Kate,  ^^  you  two  here  all  this  time !  Upon  mjr 
word,  lather  a  lengthened  tSte-^-tSte.  I  hope  your  convenuttiaa  hu 
been  interesting." 

J  hated  her  still  more. 
.  *^  It  has»  my  dear  Catherine,"  said  Mrs.  Green. — I  wondered  whether 
ahe  would  tell  her  before  my  face  what  we  had  been  talking  about.-*- 
**  And  it  .has  excited  me  very  much ;  and,  at  all  events,  shown  me  the 
necessity  of  taking  one  step  which  I  had  hitherto  omijtted  to  take." 

Then  I  anticipated  her  prdering  me  out  of  the  house ;  but  I  was  mis- 
taken, l  confess  I  thought  that  my  fair  Amelia  appeared  .to  be  atmg- 
g^ing  hard  to  conceal  a  laugh,  and  thai  I  considered  rather  aa  a  displa^ 
of  want  of  ifeeling;  yet  she  certainly  was  struggling.  Perhaps  I  was 
wtong  in  mj  judgment.  And  while  I  was  debating  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  do,  having  just  worked  up  to  the  very  denouement  of  my  affair,  die 
turned  to  me,  after  having  made  a  signal  to  her  sister,  no  doubt  perfectly 
understood  by  her, — every  family  has  its  private  code, — and  said,  with 
as  much  composure  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred,  "  I  must  leave 
you  910117 ;  but  remember  you  dine  with  us  at  seven." 

I  bow^ — ^blushed  up  to  the  eyes — she  shook  bancb  with  me— ^tbe 
result  was  evident — I  was  accepted.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  encou- 
ragement I  shook  hands  sociably  with  Kate,  and  bounded  rather  thaa 
walked  down  the  stairs,  and  so  forth  into  the  street. 

It  is  true  I  would  have  much  rather  that  the  fair  rider  had  been  quite 
as  long  habiting  herself  as  her  sister  said  she  would  be,  so  that  I  might 
It^aye  copcluded  nw  treaty,  and  signed  and  sealed  it  on  the  lips  pf  mf 
dearest  Amelia.  I  had  ft  strong  notion  at  that  time  of  signing  and  seal-- 
ing — ^however,  the  last  shake  of  the  hand  was  enough.  The  not  showii^ 
ine  up  to  her  sbter,  too,  was  conclusive.  She  was  not  ai^ry, — ^no,  not 
she ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  settled  thing.  Never  was  man  so  happy,  so  dated. 
Wit^  beauty,  accomplishments,  seven  thousand  a^year,  and  a  delightful 
sister-in-law  to  break  tlve  toujours  perdrixism  of  a.  matrimonial  iSte^ 
tSte^ — all  this,  and  a  fine  place  in  the  country,  horses,  hounds,  battues, 
archeries,  rao^,  f^s,  soirees  dansanies,  and  dejeHnes  dinatoires ; — 
what  a  vision !  Should  not  I  be  popular? — should  not  I  be  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  with  such  a  wife,  so  well  known  in  the  gay  and 
learned  world,  without  one  bit  of  the  Prussic  acid  of  bluism  about  hei^- 
aelif  ?  Harps,  honeysuckles,  nectar,  postilions,  love,  ecstasy,  champagne, 
bowersi  flowers,  musics  painting, — all — everything.  Gold  cornices, 
ten-guinea  boot-jacks,  and  every  other  necessary  of  life  could  be  afforded 
with  seven  thousand  pounds  a-year;  at  least,  so  I  thought  then;  hav- 
ing only,  at  that  period  of  my  existence,  four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
per  annum — just  enough  to  find  a  moderately  well-dressing  man  in  shoch 
strings. 

How  the  hoiu^  seemed  to  crawl  from  four  until  seven !  Absorbed  in 
a  dream  of  delight,  I  lay  on  my  sofa,  and  conjured  up  the  events  of  the 
evening, — Captain  Lark  dying  of  envy ;  Count  Sko  Sky,  qr  whatever  it 
waS|  in  an  agony  of  despair;  and  I  handing  my  Amelia  to  table,  sitting 
next  her,  whispering  soft  things^  and  looking  still  softer  ones.  /*  Remen^ 
ber  seven  t"  said  my  Amelia,  with  a  witchery  more  impressive  thaa  the 
**'  Remember  twelve !"  of  the  illustrious  Siddons.    I  never  was  quite  so 

tiear  being  mad  as  during  those  two  houi? ;  but,  aa  the  Italiwi  piOY^di 
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Mj^f  **  Non  nen  ^di  clie  non  venga  sera  ;'*  uA  «t  leogCh  e^en  o'clock 
cain6. 

I  Aatfeered  myadtf,  although  no  beauty,  I  had  made  the  best  of  myself. 
My  neckcloth  was  a  pattern ;  my  hair  asmduoualy  curled ;  my  ooat,  of 
StoltzVi  best,  displayed,  with  an  under-waistcoat  of  cemkan  blue, — I 
apeak  of  years  in  which  the  more  recent  splendour  of  the  outer  waist- 
coat was  unknown ; — and  thus  elated,  I  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  my 
fiaat  ^umph  and  my  future  glory.  The  very  servants  in  the  hall 
•eemed  to  have  obtoined  information  of  the  result  of  my  assault  of  the 
forenoon.  I  was  received  with  maiked  attention,  deference,  and  civility ; 
mbered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  Lark,  the  Count,  and 
iMtd  Somebody,  whose  name  I  could  not  make  out,  and  a  learned  phi- 
loaopher,  who  httd  been  invited,  not  more  for  his  own  merits  than  because 
it  n^lM  pleasant  to  a  very  agreeable  lady,  who  was  also  present,  to  meet 
faim;  a  y<Amg,  awkwaid  cousin  of  my  Amelia's,  just  from*Eton,  was 
the  sixth  of  th^  party,  besides  myself,  neither  our  fair  hostess  nui:  her 
sisler  having  yet  made  their  appearance. 

We  Mood  about  the  room  looking  at  each  other  as  if  we  could  gladly 
have  cut  each  other's  throats,  Lark  and  the  Count  remaining  aloof  and 
taUnng  apsirt,  the  philosopher  flirting  with  the  blue  lady,  and  the  lord 
and  the  lout  appearing  not  to  be  conscious  that  I  was  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  themsdves.  It  was  a  painful  quarter  of  an  hour,  broken 
only  by  the  arrival  c^  a  Mr.  Flanneky,  a  red^faced  gentleman  from  the 
Staler  Island,  with  powder  and  brass  buttons,  looking  very  much  like  a 
tecond  or  third-«ate  butler — what  parrt  of  the  play  he  was  to  act  I  did 
not  enaelly  know,  but  I  veiy  soon  determined,  let  his  province  be  what  it 
night,  that  he  should  have  his  congi  within  ten  days  of  my  accession  to 
the  throne  i^that  establishment. 

At  length  my  darling  woman  appeared,  and  with  her,  Catherine.  Her 
pvesence,  liks  that^of  the  sun,  difi^sed  a  genial  warmth  around — every^ 
body  seemed  animated  at  her  approach,  and  I  said  to  myself, ''  Ho^ 
del^^tftil  it  will  be,  when  I  call  this  creature  my  own,  to  see  her 
•doming  and  delighting  every  crrole  of  which  she  will  be  the  centre  !  ** 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  the  fincinating  woman, "  how  is  your 
head?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Carter,  *^  upon  my  word  it  is  not  fur  to  worry  him 
with  questions  after  that  long  ieie-d^tSte,  What  do  you  think.  Lord 
Melaacourt  ?  My  sister  and  Mr.  Chimey  were  actually  closeted  three 
quartets  of  an  hour  to-day ;  and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  get  her  to  teU 
me  what  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was,  and  in  general  she  is  the 
most  candid  creature  alive." 

His  Lordship  made  a  sort  of  unintelligible  noise,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  fails  face,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  pickpodcet.  I 
felt  annoyed  and  gratified — gratified  that  Amelia  had  not  confided  our 
eonverta^ion  to  her  sister,  and  annoyed  at  the  playfulness  of  manner  in 
which  she  inquired  after  my  head. 

Dinner  was  announced.  Of  course  Lord  Melancourt  took  Mrs.  Green 
-^1  wished  him  anywhere  but  where  he  was ;  the  Sko  Sky  count  took 
the  blue  lady  who  had  rank ;  the  philosopher  took  Catherine ;  and  Lark, 
the  lout,  and  I,  brought  up  the  rear — Mr.  Flanneky  bowing  to  me  as  I 
motioned  him  to  go  forwasd,  with  a  whispered  '*  Oh  no,  I  am  at  honfe." 
Aie^jKNi?  thought  I  -,  then  make  the  moat  of  it,  for  if  you  make  this  yow 
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home  this  day  three  months,  I'll  eat  yoa.  I  never  saw  auch  an  odious  mul- 
berry-faced animal  in  my  life ;  he  seemed  to  me  as  ugly  as  Lucifer,  and 
as  old  as  Methuselah — i  believe,  from  what  I  have  since  heard,  he  was 
then  about  five-and-forty,  and  I  was  five-and-twcnty — voild  la  difference, 

Mr.  Flanneky  took  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  Lord  Melancouit  the  top, 
having  my  Amelia  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  blue  on  the  other ;  Kate 
was  separated  from  me  by  Lark,  so  that  between  him  and  my  aversion, 
the  croupier,  was  I  postea — seeing  Paradise,  and  feeling  something  quite 
the  contrary.  I  never  passed  a  more  unpleasant  two  hours  in  my  life. 
I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  my  beloved  widow,  and  once  or  twice  I  caught  a 
responsive  glance,  but  I  did  not  half  like  her  manner  to  the  viscount 
— it  was  clear  they  were  old  acquaintances ;  they  used  conventional  jokes, 
and  made  references  to  other  days,  and  to  events  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 
The  blue  lady  began  to  lecture  on  geology,  and  the  learned  professor 
descanted  much  upon  certain  a£5nities  and  combinations,  which,  with  a 
head  full  of  affinities  and  combinations  of  a  very  different  nature,  did  not 
in  the  slightest  d^ree  interest  me.  Indeed  I  was  so  tormented  by  what 
appeared  to  me  Amelia's  inconsiderate  conduct,  that  I  rejoiced  rather 
than  regpnetted  when  the  ladies  retired. 

The  after-dinner  conversation  was  flat;  the  Count  entertained  us  with 
a  history  of  his  various  houses  in  different  parts  of  Europe — the  profes- 
sor drew  his  chair  near  Mr.  Flanneky's,  and  conversed  with  him  in  an 
under  tone  of  voice — ^the  lout  went  away,  and  the  lord  went  to  sleep ; 
and  much  after  this  fashion  did  we  dissipate  another  hour,  when  we 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  we  found  several  **  refreshers," 
and  the  party  began  to  assume  a  liveliness  which  it  did  not  possess  before ; 
but  to  me  its  increase  was  of  no  avail,  for  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green  was  so 
occupied  with  her  different  female  visiters  that  I  could  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  word  to  her  'confidentially ;  she  however  rallied  my 
spirits,  by  coming  up  to  me  and  bidding  me  stay,  for  there  would  be  a 
The  and  some  music,  late.  This  was  balm  to  my  wounds,  and  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  Captain  Lark,  who  was  really  an  agreeable  person, 
and  who  appeared  more  amiable  to  me  from  not  having  apparently  any 
design  either  upon  Amelia  or  Catherine. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  gentle- 
man past  the  middle  age  made  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before :  he  seemed  to  know  everybody,  and 
everybody  seemed  to  know  him — ^he  was  in  a  morning  dress,  and  had 
evidently  just  arrived  from  a  journey.  I  did  not  half  like  his  manner, 
either  to  Amelia  or  Catherine ;  he  had  a  free  and  easy  way  of  speaking, 
which  sounded  extremely  unpleasant  to  my  ears,  and  the  sort  of  swag- 
gering command  he  appeared  to  assume  perfectly  disgusted  me.  He 
made  no  apology  for  appearing  in  boots;  and  called  Miss  Carter,  Kitty, 
as  if  he  were  upon  the  best  terms  not  only  with  himself,  but  her. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to 
this  self-important  gentleman,  at  the  fountain-head ;  and  indeed  I  in- 
tended to  let  Amelia  see,  without  displaying  any  symptoms  either  of  jea- 
lousy or  bad  temper,  that  I  did  not  quite  like  this  coarse  man's  familiarity. 

**  Pray,"  said  I,  stopping  her,  as  she  was  passing  into  the  other  room, 
**  who  is  your  friend  in  the  boots  ?" 

**  Mercy  on  me !"  said  Amelia,  **  that's  just  it," — this  was  a  favourite 
phrase  of  hers,— ^^  now  I  can  account  for  it  aU---don't  you  know  ?— *'' 
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"  Not  I,  upon  my  word,"  said  I. 

*'  I  have  been  very  remiss,  then,'*  replied  she ;  "  come,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  him — he  is  an  excellent  creature — a  little  tired  now,  and  perhaps 
DOt  in  the  best  humour ;  however,  he  will,  I  am  siure,  be  delighted  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

.    "  Yes,"  said  I,  '*  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  make 
his." 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Catherine,  who  was  standing  close  by; 
*'  why  Amelia  will  muider-  you !  " 

We  had  sidled  forwards  to  the  chair  in  which  the  fespectable  gentle- 
man had  ensconced  himself,  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Fletcher,  dear,"  said  my  Amelia,  '^  this  is  Mr.  Gumey,  an  acquaint- 
ance we  have  made  since  you  left  town.    Mr.  Gumey — my  husband." 

Now  I  only  put  it  to  any  human  being  just  to  imagine  what  my  feel- 
ings were  at  this  moment  It  would  have  been  mercy  in  anybody  to 
have  killed  me  instantly.  In  the  morning  I  had  opened  my  heart  to  the 
beautiful  widow — ^had,  as  I  fancied,  been  accepted ;  and  here,  in  the 
evening,  was  presented  to  her  great  fat  living  husband.  The  folly,  the 
stupidity  of  wnich  I  had  been  guilty — I  had  never  seen  the  man — I  had 
never  heard  his  name  mentioned.  I  coucluded  there  was  no  Fletcher 
Green.  Daly  never  told  me  there  was  a  husband — not  a  soul  ever  referred 
to  him.  Mrs.  Fletcher  always  talked  of  her  house,  and  her  horses,  and  will 
ye  come  to  see  m^  /  It  seemed  he  was  ill  matched — lived  much  in 
the  country — ^his  pursuits  were  diametrically  opposite  to  hers — they 
never  interfered,  and  very  seldom  met,  although  on  the  best  possible 
terms — ^but  how  should  I  know  thai  ?  and  how  singularly  applicable 
were  her  conversations  about  widows  and  faint  hearts !  I  bowed,  and 
stammered  out  something — the  coup  de  grace  was  only  wanting.  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Green  gave  it  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles— 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  come  here  to  luncheon  to-moirow,  Mr.  Gumey, 
and  improve  your  acquaintance  with  Fletcher  ?" 

She  saw  the  shot  had  told — the  kindness  of  her  heart  had  overcome 
her  love  of  mischief — and  withdrawing  me  for  a  moment,  she  said — 

'*  Forgive  me  for  not  having  explained  all  this  before.  It  is  somewhat 
a  severe  reflection  upon  me  that  you  should  have  heard  so  little  of  my 
husband  as  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  this  morning — forget  it 
altogether — assure  yourself  I  appreciate  your  good  opinion.  I  have  not 
breathed  a  syllable  to  Catherine,  for  both  our  sakes.  It  is  useless  talking 
of  what  might  be,  but  which  cannot  be.  Do,  in  kindness  and  sincerity, 
be  what  you  may,  and  what  I  am  sure  you  will  be,  my  friend.  Now  let 
us  see  if  the  The  is  ready ;  and  mind  you  are  in  good  spirits — else  I  shall 
think  you  are  offended  with  me,  and,  what  would  be  still  more  painful, 
that  you  think  ill  of  me." 

I  could  make  no  answer  to  this  soothing  speech,  and  suffered  her  to 
lead  me  like  a  child  to  the  table,  where  some  of  the  laughing  guests  were 
already  seated.  All  the  rest  of  the  affair  was  chaos.  I  hcuud  sounds, 
but  understood  nothing ;  and,  despite  of  my  kind  hostess's  encouraging 
speeches,  got  away  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  Of  Mr.  Fletcher  Green 
I  saw  no  more  that  night ;  and  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green,  agreeable  and 
delightful  as  she  was,  I  never  had  courage  or  spirits  to  see  more,  after 
the  next  morning. 


(  158  ) 
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Again  we  meet,  where  often  we  have  met, 

Deiur  Hother !  native  Don  1 
We  meet  again  to  talk,  with  vain  regret. 
Of  deedless  aims  I  and  years,  remembered  yet— 

The  past  and  gone ! 

We  meet  again— -perchance,  to  meet  no  morel 

Oh  1  rivers  of  the  heart ! 
I  hear  a  voice,  unvoyaged  billows  o*er, 
That  bids  me  hasten  to  their  pathless  shore, 

And  cries,  "  Depart !" 

"  Depart !  "  it  cries ;  "  why  linger  on  the  stage 

Where  virtues  are  veil'd  crimes  ? 
Have  I  not  read  thee,  ev*n  from  youth  to  age, 
Thou  blotted  book,  with  only  one  bright  page— 

Thy  honest  rhymes  ? 

*'  Depart,  pale  Drone  1  what  fruit-producing  flower 

Hast  thou  rear'd  on  the  plain  ? 
What  usefid  moments  count* st  thou  in  thine  hour  ? 
What  victim  hast  thou  snatch*d  from  cruel  power  ? 

What  tyrant  slain  ?  ** 

I  will  obey  the  Power  whom  all  obey. 

Yes,  rivers  of  the  heart  t 
0*er  that  blind  deep  where  morning  casts  no  ray. 
To  cheer  the  helmless  wanderer  on  hb  way, 

I  will  depart. 

But  first,  oh,  rivers  of  my  childhood  t  first. 

My  smd  shall  talk  with  you : 
For  on  your  banks  my  infant  tlioughts  were  nursed ; 
Here,  from  the  bud  the  spirifs  petals  burst. 

When  life  was  new. 

Before  my  fingers  leam'd  to  play  with  flowers. 

My  feet  through  flowers  to  stray ; 
Ere  my  tongue  lisp'd,  amid  yoiur  dewy  bowers. 
Its  first  glad  hymn  to  merc^*s  sunny  showers. 

And  air,  and  day ; 

When,  in  my  mother^s  arms,  an  infant  fraH, 

Along  your  windings  bomei 
My  blue  eye  caught  your  glinuner  in  the  vale, 
VHiere  halcyons  darted  o*er  your  willows  pale. 

On  wings  like  morn ; 

Ye  saw  my  feelings  round  that  mother  grow. 

Like  green  leaves  round  the  root. 
Then  thoughts  with  danger  came,  and  flowered  like  woe ; 
But  deeds — the  odorous  deeds,  that  blush  and  glow- 
Deeds  are  the /hit/. 
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What  doth  the  man  but  what  the  child  hath  done  ? 

We  live,  we  speak,  we  move ! 
The  best  of  all  who  prate  beneath  the  sun. 
The  praised  of  all  who  smile,  and  talk,  and  run. 

But  live  and  love. 

And  if  the  best  are  like  the  useless  gem 

That  shines  in  idle  state. 
Heavy  on  them  who  crush  the  useM  stem — 
Heavy  will  fall  the  hand  of  Grod  on  them 

Who  live  and  hate ! 

Who  bruise  the  weak,  but  bind  no  broken  reed, — 

Who  know  nor  rutti,  nor  shame, — 
Who,  flowerless,  ban  the  flower,  to  plant  the  weedt 
And  curse  the  toiling  worms  on  whom  thev  feed. 

In  God*s  great  name  I 

Can  I  not  crush  them  ?    No !    Then,  Warning  Voice, 

Teach  me  to  welcome  thee. 
I  cannot  crush  them.    Let  me,  then,  rejoice. 
Because  thou  call'st ;  and  make  my  fieite  my  cboicct 

Bound,  and  yet  free. 

Is  it  not  love  to  loathe  the  loveless  ?    Yea, 

^'Hs  love,  like  6od*s  for  man ! 
The  love  of  angels  for  their  God !    Away ! 
Such  love  alone  repayeth  them  who  pay : 

No  other  can. 

They  love  not  God  who  do  not  hate  man*8  foes 

With  hatred — not  like  mine. 
But  deep  as  hell,  and  blacker.    To  loathe  those 
Who  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom  as  it  blows. 

Is  love  divine ! 

But  hath  no  hope  cheer'd  man's  despair,  since  9nt 

I  trod  thv  margin,  Don  ? 
Yea,  mighty  links  of  EvH's  chain  are  burst; 
And  they  who  curse,  and  will  not  bless,  accurs*d. 

Fall,  one  by  one. 

Though  Poland  bleeds  where  Kosciusko  died. 

Hark  I  France  and  Belgium  say 
To  thrones  crime-sceptred,  "  Lo,  you  are  defied  I" 
And  at  my  birth  Reaemption*s  angel  cried, 

"  America  r* 

Then,  Rivers,  tell  my  mother  Earth  I  come 

To  slumber  on  her  breast ; 
For  lo !  my  drooping  thoughts  refuse  to  bloom,— 
My  spirit  shakes  its  fetters !    I  crave  room 

For  rest,  for  rest. 


(  i«o  ) 
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YANKEE  NOTIONS. 

Yankbk-lavd,  or  the  New  England  portion  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  make  a  great  figure  in  the  nutp  of  the  American  Republic;  yet 
the  traveller  who  leaves  it  out  of  his  route  can  tell  vou  but  litde  of  what 
the  Americans  are.'  The  history  of  the  Yankees  is  the  history  of  the 
Republic;  the  character  of  the  Yanktes  has  influenced  and  continues  to 
influence  that  of  every  part  of  the  nation ;  and  their  name,  from  a  pro- 
vincial designatiotiyhas  become  among  foreigners  the  Tx^pulor  appellation 
of  the  whole  people.  Such  is  the  predominance  of  ciiaracter  and  civili- 
zation; the  other  States  are  becoming  Kke  the  Yankees,  while  the 
Yankees  are  keeping  like  themselves.  It  is  in  New  England,  therefore, 
that  you  find  the  most  onginal,  operative,  and  distinctly-marked  Ame- 
rican chai;acter.  Here  should  the  traveller  begin  and  end;  whoever 
leaves  the  Yankees  out  of  his.  ^  United  States  as  th^  are,"  will  find  he 
has  left  Hamlet  out  -  of  Hamlet's  tragedy  ;  and  the  person  who,  upon  a 
short  intimacy  with  the  pork«raerchants  of  Cincinnati  and  the  kitchen 
wenches  of  New  York,  pretends  to  write  a  book  on  the  "  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  Americans,'^  will  show  the  same  degree  of  modesty  with 
him  who  touches  at  Liverpool  and  the  Hebrides,  and  then  spawns  his 
quarto,  entitled  '*  John  Bull  at  Home." 

It  is  in  New  England  that  you  find:  Jonathan  at  home.  In  the  other 
States  there  is  a  mixture,  greater  or  less,  of  foreign  population,  but  in 
New  England  the  population  is  homogeneous  and  native — ^the  emigrant 
does  not  settle  there — the  country  is  too  full  of  people,  while  the  more 
fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  superior  attractions  to  the  stranger;  It 
is  no  lubber  land ;  there  is  no  f;etting  half*a-dollar  a  day  for  sleeping,  in 
Massachusetts  or  Vermont ; .  the  rocky  soil  and  rough  climate  of  this 
region  require  thrift  and  industry  in  the  occupant.  In  the  west  he  may 
scratch  the  ground,  throw  in  the  seed,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature;  but 
here  his  toil  must  never  be  remitted ;  and,  as  valour  comes  of  4Bherris,  so 
doth  proroeritycome  of  industry.  The  southern  planter  who  visits  the 
east  and  finds  the  whole  li^nd  a  garden,  wonders  why  the  fat  fields  and 
the  warm  sky  of  hi|i  own  region  do  not  produce  the  same  picture,  and 
in  his  endeavours  at  an  explanation,  ascribes  it  to  the  tatifi^  whoeas  the 
difiEerence  in  the  two  regions  arises  from  the  r^ular  and  natural  opera- 
tion of  things ;  it  is  solely  the  efifect  of  industry. 

What  is  Cape  Cod  but  a  heap  of  sand  ?.  yet  it  maintains  thirty  thou- 
sand people,  and  there  is  not  a  beggar  among  them.  All  the  tariifis  that 
could  be  devised  never  would  ruin  New  England,  were  they  framed  ex 
proprio  motu  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  While  the  Yankees  are 
themselves,  they  will  hold  their  own,  let  politics  twist  about  as  they  will. 
They  are  lUce  eats ;  throw  them  up  as  you  please,  they  will*  come  down 
upon  their  feet.  Shut  their  industry  out  from  one  career,  and  it  will 
force  itself  into  another.  Dry  up  twenty  sources  of  their  pnwperity, 
and  they  will  open  twenty  more.  They  have  a  peneveranoe  that  will 
never  languish  while  anything  remains  to  be  tried ;  they  have  a  resolu* 
tion  that  will  try  anything,  if  need  be,  and  when  a  Yankee  says  *'  I'll 
try,"  the  thing  is  done. 

Bo^on  is  but  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union  as  to  population,  yet  in 
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Ktoy  points  it  may  be  considered  the  duef :  u  nietropolis  Xhm  Bever 
will  be  in  the  United  States — I  mean  for  practical  pnrposes — as  London 
is  to  Great  Britain,  or  Paris  to  Fmiee»~^ibr  Washington  will  never  be  a 
great  city»  There  may  be  an  overgrown  population  at  New  York,  and 
there  may  be  a  Federal  Government  for  ever  wiihin  the  ten  miles 
square,  but  neither  of  these*  nor  aay  o&er  spot,  will  ever  be  able  to 
assume  to  itself  the  whole  powexsr.  oi  a  metropolis.  No  city  will  exer- 
cise a  moral  dictation  over  the  rest,  or  over  the  country :  no  city  will 
give  the  tone  in  politics,  or  set  the  fashions  in  literature,  for  the  whole 
Union; 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  owe  their  great  populaticm  to  the  numbers 
vrbom  they  receive  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  and  the  other 
nde  of  the  Atlantic.    Boston  has  grown  by  internal  augmentation  only, 
or  aoeretion  from  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  in  consequence,  it  exhi- 
Ists  nothing  of  that  shifting  and  heterogeneous  character  which  marks 
the  great  cities  of  the  south.    In^se  cities  you  find  masses  of  people 
who 'know  little  of  each  other,  diverse  in  origin,  dissimilar  in  habits, 
discordant  in  testes,  difficult  to-  calcolsete  upon,  or  to  combine  for  anv 
<xmmionend:  but  theBostonians  ase  as  one  ma&-^they  know  each 
<xthery  understand  each  other;  whatever  affects  one  portion  of  their  com- 
munity, affects  the  whole;  they  have  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and 
stability  of  character,  i  This,  has  ever  been  their  peculiarity,  and  to  this 
it  is  owing  that  the  revolution  first  expkded  in  their  dty.    Had  Boston 
bees  as  Hew  York,  Fanevil  Hall:  would  never  have  been  the  cradle  of 
American  hberty.*   Whatever  the  Bostooians  do,  they  do  commonly 
with  great  unanimity  and  effisct.    To  do  a  thing  **  in  Boston  style''  is 
proverbial  throughout  the  country,  as  signifying  a  thing  done  with  su- 
perior promptness  and  execution.  With  sixty  odd  thousand  inhabitants^ 
JBostoa  will  raise  more  money  in  a  given  time,  for  any  public  purpose, 
than  ather  New  York  or  Philaddj^a,  with  more  than  200,000  each. 
It  is  the  dnef  city,  too,  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  for  your  Yankee, 
with  all  his  thriftiness,  is  a  huge  buyer  of  books,  and  will  bid  hiffher  for 
pictures  than  anybody  else  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  New 
England  is  to  America  what  Tuscany  is  to  Italy,  so  may  we  continue 
the  parallel,  and  compare  Boston  to  Florence,  winch  cities  resemble  each 
other  in  more  points  than  one.    Boston,  like  Flofenoe,  is  distinguished 
for  letters  and  the  polite  arts,  for  polish  and  civility  of  manners^  for  the 
talent  of  its  citizens,  for  thdr  early  love  of  liberty^  and  for  the  external 
appearance  of  the  city,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  splendour  of  its 
edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  comfort ;  while  for  the  orderly  character  of  the 
population,  their  sobriety  of  habits,  and  the  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling 
that  prevails  among  all  classes,  it  may  challenge  a  cranparison  with  any 
city,  large  or  small,  upon  the  earth.    Some  welUintentioned  but  igno- 
mnt  pefqde,  in  their  zeal  to  encourage  the  consumptioa  of  cold  water, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  teUing  one  another  that  much  intemperance' 
has  prevailed  there;  this  is  a  totally  wrong  impression.    I  have  seen 
more  persons  intoxtcatod  at  Rome  in  ten  days^  than  I  have  seen  in  Bos- 
ton for  ten  years. 

It  is.remu^able  that  the  descendants  of  the  rigidi  and»  aa  we  are  apt. 
to  call  them,  bigoted  puritans,  should  have  become  the  most  tolerant  in. 
religion  of  aU*  the  American  people.    There  is  a  liberty  of  conscience^. 
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it  18  true»  throaghmit  the  Union,  buf  religious  prejudice  iH  miglity  is 
many  parts.  In  Boeton,  the  severe  and  strait-laced  Calvinism  of  former 
times  has  disappeared.  The  Unitarians  now  form  the  largest  sect  in 
the  city,  and,  as  is  well  known,  number  in  their  ranks  some  of  ihe 
ablest  men  in  the  western  world.  With  this  sect  there  is  no  intole- 
rance ;  the  opposing  sects  have  learnt  forbearance  from  their  example, 
and  the  odium  theologicum  has  lost  its  bitterness  here.  The  Yankee  is 
cool, cautious, and  calculating;  he  wants  a  reason  for  everything;  an  old 
prejudice  is  no  obstacle  in  his  way  to  improvement ;  his  opinions  must  rest 
upon  solid,  tangible  ground.  His  religion  must  be  a  religion  of  the 
understanding.  He  is  not  credulous,  he  is  not  enthusiastic.  There  are 
no  Catholics  in  New  England,  save  a  few  foreigners,  and  there  never 
will  be  any.  The  New  Englander  is  eminently  a  religious  man,  but  his 
religion  never  will  be  a  religion  of  ceremonies.  The  Episcopalians  are 
much  less  numerous  here  than  in  other  parts.  Methodists  are  rare,  and 
the  other  enthusiastic  sects  still  more  so. 

.  Boston,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  Yankee-land.  Parii, 
we  know,  is  all  France,  and  London  may  carry  all  Englan4  whitJiersoever 
she  listeth.  Not  so  in  America.  Brother  Jonathan,  with  all  his  guesses, 
is  another  guess  sort  of  a  person ;  the  Yankees  of  the  country  cannot 
be  led  by  tJioBe  of  the  capital,  except  perhaps  in  the  feshion  of  a  go-to- 
meeting  coat,  or  the  hue  of  a  riband.  There  is  a  watchful  jealousy 
among  them  which  is  for  ever  on  the  look-out,  lest  the  capital  should 
get  an  undue  ascendancy ;  no  matter  what  the  point  in  question  may 
be,  it  would  create  an  alarm  among  the  lowest  yeomen  of  Berkshire  and 
Worcester  counties,  were  it  to  be  ncised  abroad  that  Boston  had  one 
feather's  weight  more  influence  than  was  allowed  her  by  chapter  and 
section  of  the  constitution.  Urban  influence  can  thus  get  no  ascend- 
ancy ;  the  city  has  not,  like  a  great  heart,  ail  the  life  blood  of  the  com- 
munity at  command ;  the  country  is  all  heart.  All  the  great  cities  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy  during  the  revolutionary  war,  yet  was  not  the 
land  conquered, — I  should  rather  say  the  people  were  not  conquered. 
^  Men,"  says  Sir  WOliam  Jones,  **  and  not  cities,  constitute  a  state." 

There  does  not  exist  that  diflerence  between  town  and  country  man- 
ners in  New  England  which  you  find  in  most  other  countries.  Educa- 
tion, books,  newspapers,  and  the  facilities  of  communication  between  all 
parts,  bring  the  different  classes  upon  a  level.  The  rustic  dresses  the 
same  as  the  cit — when  he  undertakes  to  be  dressed ;  discusses  the  same 
topics  of  news,  and  shows  the  same  d^ree  of  information  on  common 
matters ;  and  as  to  his  speech  and  behaviour,  he  must  be  a  rare  animal 
among  his  neighbours  who  displays  boorish  manners,  or  ttdks  bad  Eng- 
lish. **  The  land  of  steady  habits  "  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  nick- 
name for  the  country ;  but  nothing  is  more  applicable.  Habits  axe  so 
stable,  and  the  whole  moral  frame  of  society  is  so  well  organized  among 
these  people,  that,  were  all  restraints  of  law  removed,  things  would  go 
on  as  usual :  they  are  a  law  to  themselves. 

In  European  countries,  he  that  is  bom  a  peasant  will  be  a  peasant  all 
his  life ;  his  chance  of  fbrming  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  exceedingly 
smaU.  But,^  on  beholding  the  most  rustical  clown  of  all  Yankee-Ian^ 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  affirm  that  he  would  not  be  numbered,  at  some 
fiituie  day,  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
burying  a  man  of  genius  here;  the  humblest  bath  shuts  out  no  one 
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ddier  from  the  hopes  or  the  facilities  of  rising  to  that  statioii  fox  which 
his  native  talent  has  qualified  him.  Rare,  indeed,  is  it  to  &id  an  indi- 
vidual who  cannot  read  and  write ;  every  one  has  therefore  that  modi- 
cum of  knowledge  placed  within  his  reach  which  will  enahle  him  to 
ohtain  more,  should  his  wishes  aspire.  Clowns,  properly  speftking,  there 
are  none  among  the  Yankees :  a  Yankee  is  emphatically  a  civU  man, 
though  his  civility  may  not  produce  all  the  hows  and  grimaces  and  un- 
meaning compliments  which  accompany  or  constitute  that  quality  among 
the  French  ;  rudeness  of  manners  could  he  charged  against  these  people 
only  hy  those  who  know  nothing  ahout  them.  "  Countries,"  says  Gold- 
smith, **  wear  very  different  appearances  to  persons  in  different  circum- 
sUnces.  A  traveller  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  a  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different 
conclusions."  Now,  sundry  people  have  heen  whirled  from  Boston  to 
New  York  in  a  mail-coach,  and  said  I  know  not  what  ahout  manners. 
I  have  travelled  over  the  New  England  States  on  foot— over  highways 
and  hyways ;  supped  at  the  most  splendid  hotels  and  the  most  paltry 
inns;  entered  every  farmer's  door  that  offered  as  a  resting-place;  and 
crossed  any  man's  garden,  or  corn-field,  or  orchard,  that  lay  in  my  way, 
without  receiving  an  uncivil  word  on  my  whole  route.  On  one  occasion 
I  lost  myself  in  the  woods  among  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
where  I  imagined  there  was  no  hving  creature  to  he  encountered  for 
nuks,  except  hlack  hears,  catamounts,  and  similar  country  gentlemen ; 
but  on  a  sudden  I  emerged  from  the  wood  into  an  open  spot  T^rhere  stood 
a  log  hut.  A  little  flaxen -headed  urchin  espied  me  coming,  and  began 
to  scramble  with  all  speed — to  hide  himself^  as  I  supposed :  but  no — it 
was  to  gain  the  summit  of  an  immense  log  of  wood,  which  lay  by  the 
little  pathway,  where  he  greeted  me,  as  I  passed,  with  as  profound  a 
bow  as  I  ever  received. 

A  Yankee  is  cautious, — more  so  than  a  Scotchman*  He  will  make 
no  bulls,  but  take  especial  care  not  to  be  caught  tripping  in  his  speech. 
It  is  amusing  often  to  see  the  dexterity  with  which  he  will  avoid  giving 
a  direct  answer  to  a  question,  where  he  suspects  it  may  not  be  altogether 
safe  to  speak  positively  ;  and  as  to  answering  an  abrupt  query,  without 
knowing  why  it  is  put,  catch  him  there  if  you  can.  Guessing,  after  all^ 
is  not  so  unprofitable  a  practice :  it  is  no  small  undertaking,  at  times, 
to  extract  evidence  from  a  witness  in  court. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  the  man  drunk?"  asked  a  counsel  of  a  fellow  on 
the  stand. 

**  Why,  I've  seen  him  jolly." 

"  But  did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ?" 

**  I've  seen  him  pretty  well  to  live." 

**  But  did  you  ever  see  him  drunk?" 

*'  I've  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  had  full  enough." 

**  But  was  he  drunk,  or  was  he  not?" 

**  Why,  he  might  have  been  drunk ;  and  then,  again,  he  might  not* 
I  can't  say  he  wasn't,  and  I  can't  say  he  was." 

**  Pray,"  asked  another,  "  did  you  see  the  defendant  throw  the 
atone  ?" 

'*  Why,  I  saw  him  have  a  stone,  and  I  suppose  h^  might  hav^ 
thrown  it.'* 

**  How  laq;e  a  stone  was  it  ?" 
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**  Wliy,  I  Bhould  call  it  a  laigish  atone." 

•^  But  lay  how  big  it  was.** 

"  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  stone  of  some  bigness.*' 

**  But  describe  the  bigness  of  it.'* 

'*  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  a  considerable  of  a  stone.** 

**  But  can't  you  compare  it^  and  say  it  was  as  big  as  this  thing  or 
that  thing  ?'* 

**  Why,  if  I  should  say  now,  I  should  say  it  was  as  big — as  big — ^as 
a  pece  of  chalk.'* 

The  highest  praise  which  a  Frenchman  imagines  he  can  bestow  upon 
an  individual  is  to  call  him  un  homme  d*esprit.  An  Englishman  de- 
scribes his  best  friend  as  a  '*  good-natured,  sensible  fellow  ;*'  a  special 
Yankee's  commendation  from  his  neighbours  is,  that  he  is  a  ''  smart, 
enterprising  man/*  Nothing  for  a  Yankee  like  enterprise ;  and  good 
qualities  to  him  are  worth  little  without  it.  I  think  it  is  in  Cicero's" 
newly-discovered  "  Republic,"  nee  vero  satis  est  habere  virtutem  nisi 
uiare.  This  is  a  true  Yankee  maxim, — give  your  good  qualities  action. 
To  him  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  be  good  for  anything  who 
does  not  make  his  presence  felt  among  those  around  him.  A  stirring 
spirit,  stirring  deeds,  a  stirring  life, — Qiese  form  the  common  theme  of 
praise ;  and  if  a  man  is  said  to  be  good,  it  will  be  necessary  to  answer 
the  question,  **  Good  for  what?'*  "  Qu'est  ce  qu'il  a  fait? — ^What  has 
he  done?'*  was  Napoleon's  query  when  any  man  was  said  to  possess 
talent;  and  your  Yankee  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
being  accustomed  to  require  constant  evidence  of  a  man's  usefulness,  ere 
he  ulows  him  the  praise  of  doing  his  duty  among  men.  And  well  that 
it  is  so :  he  has  seen  the  soil  which  gives  him  subsistence  conquered,  by 
his  own  unremitted  exertions,  from  the  wilderness;  he  has  seen  those 
political  institutions  which  are  his  hapjpiness  and  his  boast  built  up  by 
his  own  hands ;  and  he  is  sensible  that  prudent  and  industrious  habits 
can  alone  preserve  to  him  and  his  posterity  the  blessings  they  have 
gained. 

When  America  shall  produce  a  writer  of  truly  original  genius,  it  is 
five  to  one  that  man  wul  be  a  Yankee.  Franklin  was  a  man  whose 
genius,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  countrymen,  marked  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  there  is  not  a  trait  of  his  character  but  is  true 
to  New  England.  The  most  eminent  public  man  of  the  present  day  is 
Webster;  and,  in  spite  of  party  animosities  and  sectional  prejudice, 
there  is  not  one  whose  influence  is  so  powerful,  or  whose  superiority  is 
so  universally  admitted.  The  mind  of  this  eminent  man  is  of  the  true 
New  England  stamp :  his  eloquence  is  not  showy,  dazzling,  nor  elabo- 
rate ;  he  does  not  seek  to  surprise  you  by  ingenious  paradoxes,  nor  fill 
your  ears  with  a  furious  sound  of  mighty  words.  You  never  think  of 
exclaiming  between  his  periods, ''  How  fine !"  but  you  find  him  per- 
suasive, convincing,  and  effectual  in  argument,  such  as  no  other  man  to 
whom  you  ever  listened.  Sincerity,  and  earnest,  full  conviction  of  the 
truth,  distinguish  the  manners  of  this  orator ;  and  plain  sound  sense  is 
the  characteristic  of  his  matter ; — without  plain  sound  sense,  indeed, 
can  there  be  any  true  eloquence  ?  He  does  not  waste  his  strength  in 
SMempts  to  utter  merely  striking  things ;  he  is  not  a  brilliant  speaker, 
as  the  epithet  is  conuiionly  understood.  Your  brilliant  orators  are 
iinmingi  but  Ihej  are  not  powerfiil ;  they  are  seldom  efiEective  to  any 
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good  purpose.  John  Randolph  was  as  brilliant  a  craclcskull  as  «ver 
sparkled;  he  shone  among  the  American  orators  a  star  of  the  first  mag' 
nitude,  though  by  no  means  a  fixed  star.  No  speaker  in  Congress  could 
draw  an  audience  like  him :  his  sayings  were  in  every  man's  mouth,  his 
reputation  filled  every  comer  of  the  Union.  But  Randolph  was  hril- 
Hant,  and  nothing  more ;  he  lacked  sound  sense,  and  thus  lacked  the 
most  efficient  weapon  of  his  warfare.  People  listened  to  himi  but  never 
heeded  him ;  for  though  he  had  talent,  he  had  no  wisdom.  With  all 
his  fiime,  he  was  without  influence ;  for  while  the  multitude  crowded  t6 
hear  his  brilliant  speeches,  no  man  valued  his  opinion  a  corn-stalk.  He 
was  no  statesman ;  though  whatever  party  could  count  him  among  its 
numbers  for  the  moment,  commonly  thrust  him  into  the  van  as  a  forlorn 
hope ;  yet,  to  every  interest  he  espoused,  he  did  as  much  mischief  as 
good.  Never  was  a  more  useless  man  of  genius.  After  a  long  and 
restless  life,  devoted  solely  to  political  aJOGetirs,  what  has  he  done? 
Nothing.  He  is  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  nought  is  left  to  peipe- 
tuate  his  memory  but  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  talker.  Words,  not 
deeds,  have  signalized  his  career.  No  great  public  act  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  him  whose  voice  was  loudest  and  longest  in  the  coimcils 
of  the  nation  during  the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence.  Such  is 
a  brilliant  man ! 

"  Si  tu  brillais  satis  etre  utile, 
A  ton  dernier  jour  on  dirait, — 
Ce  n*est  qu*une  £tmle  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparatt.** 

Randolph  could  never  have  been  a  New  Englandmau;  the  production 
of  such  a  being  in  this  country  would  have  been  an  anomaly  in  the 
operations  of  Nature ;  and  had  the  thing  occurred,  he  would  not  have 
found  himself  in  a  congenial  element ;  he  could  not  have  gained  emi- 
nence here ;  the  Yankees  would  have  put  his  brilliant  qualities  to  a 
trial  too  rigid  and  severe  before  they  greeted  him  with  the  title  of  "  New 
England's  favourite  son."  The  eccentric  sallies  of  the  man  of  Roanoke 
would  not  have  passed  for  wisdom  at  Boston ;  and  most  assuredly  no 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  would,  have  returned  him 
to  Congress  year  after  year,  without  more  evidence  of  his  usefulness  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  bear  home  at  the  end  of  the  session.  A  Yankee 
wiU  choose  his  representative  as  he  chooses  his  minister  or  his  every-day 
coat — ^taking  care  that  he  wears  well  and  does  good  service. 

**  Holloa  !  you  man  taking  a  nap !"  cried  a  fellow  from  the  gallery  to 
a  representative  whom  he  spied  treating  himself  to  a  doze  during  a  nar- 
cotic discourse;  "  wake  up  there!  the  State  don't  pay  you  three  dollars 
a  day  for  sleeping."  Neither  is  the  Yankee  disposed  to  pay  his  repre- 
sentatives for  talking.  The  Congress  gentlemen,  it  is  notorious,  are 
terrible  long  talkers,  but  among  these  the  New  England  membeis  are  the 
least  offenders. 

In  spite  of  this  predominant  inclination  toward  the  useful,  the 
Yankee  is  no  despiser  of  those  arts  which  adorn  and  embeDish  life.  The 
liberal  sciences  have  nowhere  in  the  country  received  such  encouragement 
as  in  New  England.  The  cities,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  country 
seats,  the  private  dwellings  display  more  elegance  and  taste  than  thoae 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  If  the  New  Englander  is  ^prudent,  he  is 
jbIbo  charitable:  he  has  not,  like  the  European,  tiie.dafly  spectacle  of 
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poverty  and  Btiffering  before  his  eyes,  to  rendcar  bim  callous  to  hmnati 
misery :  nodimg  is  more  prompt  and  effectual  than  the  succour  ivhicb  is 
here  afforded  to  the  needy  or  unfortunate.  Some  travellers  have  pro- 
nounced the  Americans  a  sordid  people,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  gain,  because  no  two  men  can  be  heard  talking  in  the  streets 
vrithottt  using  the  word  "  dollar '' — as  if  people  in  the  streets  were  ac- 
customed to  talk  of  an3rthing  except  what  brought  them  there.  The 
Americans  mind  their  business  while  they  are  about  it,  and  do  not  mix 
that  with  their  studies  or  amusements.  Is  "  pound  "  or  "  shilling  "  the 
most  uncommon  sound  that  strikes  your  ear  in  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  London  ?  Is  the  mention  of  a  "  sou  "  never  heard  upon  the  quays 
and  boulevards  of  Paris  ?  Go  where  you  will,  the  common  business 
of  life  will  occupy  most  men's  thoughts  and  language.  In  the  eternal 
city  itself,  your  ear  is  struck  with  the  perpetual  iteration  of  the  word 
"  batoc/'  and  the  Romans,  I  fancy,  never  were  charged  with  a  predomi- 
nant passion  for  heaping  up  pauLs  and  scudi.  But  some  people,  when 
they  get  abroad,  appear  never  to  have  had  their  eyes  or  ears  open  before ; 
they  espy  marvels  which  have  been  common  sights  to  them  in  their  own 
land  ever  since  they  were  born.  Doctor  Johnson  had  these  persons  in 
his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  an  individual,  not  remarkable  for  his  shrewd- 
ness, who  proposed  to  travel  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  curious  inventions  might  exist  there  unknown  to  Europe — "  He 
will  bring  home  a  wheelbarrow,  and  thitik  he  has  made  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery." 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
American  is  his  "  want  of  loyalty."  This  of  course  was  uttered  as  a 
reproach,  and  as  the  word  is  not  American,  it  was  a  pretty  safe  device  to 
make  use  of  it.  What  is  the  loyalty  6f  an  American  ?  Is  it  a  respect 
for  the  chief  magistrate? — He  is  sure  to  get  all  he  deserves.  Is  it  an 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  ? — ^Nobody  ever  denied  the 
American  ihis.  Is  it  a  love  for  his  native  soil  ? — ^Nor  can  he  be  proved 
deficieM  in  this  affection,  till  you  find  him,  like  the  European,  leaving  his 
cotmtry  forever.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  American  does  not  possess  that 
feeling  which  wocdd  **  stand  by  the  crown,  though  it  hung  upon  a  bush," 
the  charge  may  be  true  enough ;  for  unless  the  crown  hangs  upon  a 
head-piece,  Jonathan  will  guess  very  shrewdly  that  it  is  not  worth  stand- 
ing by.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  he  will  not  fight  in  support  of  an  old 
institution  that  has  become  useless.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  liead  and 
front  of  his  offending  in  the  eye  of  many  of  hia  **  mifriends,"  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  lay  to  his  charge  some  years  ago  that  he  had  a  sad 
and  disloyal  trick  of  throwing  aside  whatever  he  found  did  not  suit  him. 
We  hear  less  about  this  at  the  present  day,  now  that  some  other  people 
have  begun  to  follow  his  example. 

The  Yankees  are  distinguished,  above  all  other  men,  for  a  certain 
capacity  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  termed  contrivance'} 
this  is  that  -sort  of  ingenuity,  invention,  or  skill,  which  enables  an  indivi- 
dual to  turn  his  hand  to  any  occiipation,  or  to  devise  a  scheme  for  any 
sudden  emergency.  Thus,  if  a  Yankee  is  crossing  the  AUeganies  on 
horseback,  and  is  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm,  he  will  jump  into  the 
woods  with  his  hatchet,  and  in  three  hours'  time  will  be  riding  over  the 
snow  upon  a  sledge  of  his- own  construction.  The  records  of  the  Patent 

Office  at  Washington  exhibit  a  striking  testimony  of  the  aupesiority  of 
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these  people  in  ingenuity ;  by  far  the  greater  number  oi  inventions  are 
from  New  Eng^d.  A  Yankee  farmer  is  a  sort  of  Jack  at  all  trades ; 
he  not  only  delves  the  soil  and  goes  to  market,  but  he  is  carpenter,  shoe- 
maker, weaver,  cooper,  soap-boiler,  and  more  trades  than  these.  He 
tarns  wooden  bowls,  makes  buckets,  sets  up  shooks,  weaves  baskets, 
manufactures  brooms,  and  invents  washing-machines.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  matter  the  New  England  ingenuity  is  inexhaustible,  and  one 
would  imagine  that  the  ^  second  virtue  "  of  cleanliness  had  been  elevated 
to  the  first  rank  in  this  land,  such  a  wilderness  of  patent  gimcracks  have 
sprung  up  in  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  honours  of  old  Dumb  Betty.  It 
is  a  Yankee's  main  study  to  be  "  improving  "  everything  \  his  very  lan- 
guage breathes  this  spirit,  for  he  who  occupies  a  tenement  is  said  to 
^  improve  "  it.  To  leave  a  thing  no  better  than  he  found  it,  seems  to 
him  no  fair  usage  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

In  traveling  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  contemplating  the 
wonders  of  that  favoured  land,  its  fertile  soii,its  genial  climate,  its  admi- 
rable capacities  for  commerce,  and  the  contrast  exhibited  to  all  these 
advantages  by  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  its  population,  its  beggars,  and 
brigands,-*!  have  been  struck  with  the  whimsical  imagination  of  the 
flcene  that  might  ensue^  were  a  plain  Yankee  taken  from  his  plough-tail 
and  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  His  Majesty  would  begin 
a  regular  overhaul  of  the  whole  body-politic  the  morning  after  his  coro- 
nation. •*  What's  this  I  see  ?*'  says  the  king.  "  Where  are  your  over- 
seers of  the  highways — your  school-committees — your  select-men  ?  What 
idle  fellows  are  these  in  the  streets  ?  What  are  these  bells  ringing  every 
day?  What  means  this  crowd  of  ships  lying  behind  the  mole  with  no- 
thing to  do?  or  this  manVto,  the  water's  edee  of  my  great  city,  where  I 
aee  no  piles  of  merchandise,  no  trucks  nor  dray-carts  driving  about  with 
i;oods,  nor  half  the  business  doing  in  a  month  that  is  done  on  Boston 
Long  Wharf  in  two  hours  ?  Come,  bustle,  occupy ;  set  the  lazzaroni  to 
work  upon  the  roads ;  send  the  children  to  school ;  make  a  railroad  here 
and  a  turnpike  there;  bridge  this  river  and  canal  that;  hang  the  Cala- 
brian  robbers ;  give  the  monks  a  rouse ;  ^  into  the  churches,  and  strip 
me  those  trumpery  shrines ;  sell  the  gold  and  silver  and  jewds  with  which 
they  are  heaped,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  will  support  all  the  poor 
of  the  kingdom,  for  I'll  have  no  beggars  nor  idlers  while  my  tiUe  is 
Jonathan  the  First*  People  shall  mind  their  business,  for  I  will  abolish 
these /<?«<(»,  which  come  every  other  day,  and  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  promote  idleness.  Henceforth  there  shall  be  no  festas  but  fast, 
thanksgiving,  and  independence.  Set  me  up  a  newspaper  in  every  town ; 
take  me  a  census  of  the  population ;  fine  every  district  that  don't  send  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  I'll  have  everythii^  thrashed  and 
set  a-bucking,  even  to  the  vernacular  speech,  for  dolce  far  niente  shall 
be  routed  from  the  Italian." 

Now  Jonathan  the  First  might  not  understand  quite  so  much  of  the 
antiquities  of  Pompeii  or  the  beauties  of  the  Callipygian  Venus  as  Fer- 
dinand the  Second ;  yet,  if  the  Neapolitan  would  not  make  a  profitable 
^wap  by  the  exchange^  mine  is  no  true  ^^  Yankee  notion.''  • 

Q.Q- 
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MY  DKJEUNEB  A  LA  FOURCHETTE. 

What  a  beautifiil  day  1    Had  the  vreather  been  wet. 

What  a  damp  on  my  D^j60ner  k  la  Fonroheite  I 

There  is  but  one  drawback,  I  own,  to  my  bliss,— 

*Tis  late  in  the  year  for  a  party  like  this ; 

So  I've  stuck  paper  roses  on  every  bush. 

And  my  garden  nas  quite  ^ot  a  Midsummer  blush ; 

And  I've  calico  lilies  judiciously  set, ' 

To  embellish  my  D^jedner  i  la  Fourchette. 

IVe  ordered  the  people  to  water  the  road 
All  the  way  from  the  town  to  my  rural  abode. 
"Till  three,  I  suppose,  not  a  soul  will  arrive, —  ' 
Bless  me  t  there  s  a  diaise  at  the  end  of  the  drivel 
'Tis  old  Mn.  Smith !— what  can  bring  her  so  soon  ? 
She  thinks  heraelf  late,  too^--^  breakHut  at  nooal 
And  dress'd,  I  protest,  in  her  best  tabinet, — 
What  a  bbt  on  my  D^jeilner  &  la  Fourchette ! 

Here's  a  thieeK»mef  d  note,  (how  excited  I  feel  !> 
What  an  elegant  hand !  and  a  conmet  seal  1 
From  the  Duchess,  confined  to  her  room  with  a  ooiigfa; 
Had  I  known*  I'd  have  put  my  sweet  D^edner  off. 
An  excuse  from  Sir  Thomas,—"  A  touch  of  the  sout ! " . 
And  one  from  Lord  Harnr,— **  Too  ill  to  go  out ! 
I  declare  I  have  lost  all  the  cream  of  the  set 
That  I  asked  to  my  D^jeQner  &  la  Fourchette ! 

But  the  guests  are  arriving.    My  villa  has  got 
Quite  a  park-like  aj^nearance — ^a  beautiful  spot ! 
The  singers,  eauipp  a  in  a  foreign  costume, — 
The  horns  in  that  arbour,  too  loud  for  a  room, — 
The  band  on  the  lawn  in  the  pretty  marquee, —        * 
Tki€  tent  to  the  dinner,  and  that  for  the  tea. 
(Thouff h  breakfiut  they  call  it,  no  dmner  they'll  get,^ 
Except  at  my  D^jedner  k  la  Fourchette.) 

What's  Harris,  my  butler,  attempting  to  say  ? 
**  Champaene  !**  why  we  gave  out  ten  dozen  to-day  f 
*' All  gone!  and  the  officers  caliing  for  more!'' 
Go  open  the  tent  for  quadrilles,  I  implore  ;-— 
€k>,  Harris,  and  hint  we're  expecting  than  sooD» 
Anid  tell  Mr.  Tweedle  to  strike  up  a  tune. 
Tm  certain  my  husband  will  never  forget 
The  cost  of  my  D^jeClner  k  la  Fourchette. 

*Tis  getting  quit^  dark ;  that  unfortunate  bieeie 
Blows  out  all  the  lamps  that  we  placed  in  the  trees. 
'  Tlie  dew  is  so  heavy,  my  rockets  won't  go ; 
And  my  Catherine-wheels  are  exceedingly  slow. 
But  I  heed  not  the  darkness, — if  people  are  lost. 
What  accounts  there  will  be  in  the  Herald  and  PosfF 
And  'twill  give  me  eclat,  if  a  Lord  is  upset 
Oik  his  wi^y  from  my  D6ietoer  i  la  Fburchette. 

T.H.B 
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REVOLUTIONS   OP  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY* 

The  title  of  this  paper  may  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  that  it  is 
political — it  is  not — at  least  not  exclusively.  Its  object  is  to  bring 
before  the  eye  a  brief  review  of  the  wonderful  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  governments,  institutions,  manners,  arts,  science,  and  manufac- 
tures since  the  year  1800.  The  result  of  such  a  review,  in  itself  by  no 
means  uninteresting,  will  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  conviction  that  never 
was  so  much  done,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  since  the  world  began, 
especially  as  those  revolutions  more  particularly  relate  to,  and  affect 
Britain  and  British  society. 

Before  we  bring  this  inquiry  to  bear  directly  upon  our  own  circum- 
stances, and  the  position  of  our  own  country  in  the  scale  of  European 
nations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  other  states,  and 
the  alterations  which  their  characters  and  constitutions  have  undergone 
during  the  last  thirty-four  years. 

In  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  there  existed  a 
Consular  Government, — Buonaparte  being  First  Consul — a  Government 
raised  upon  the  ruins  of  a  sad  and  memorable  revolution ;  in  1802, 
Buonaparte  became  Consul  for  life;  in  1804,  Emperor;  in  1808,  he 
deprived  the  Pope,  who  crowned  him,  of  his  territories ;  in  1809,  he 
divorced  his  wife;  in  1810,  he  married  Marie  Louise.  Between  the 
commencement  of  his  career  and  its  close,  he  created  three  kingdoms, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg.  He  made  his  brother  Joseph,  King 
of  Spain ;  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland ;  his  brother  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia ;  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  King  of  Naples ;  and 
his  son-in-law  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy. — Facts,  astounding  in  them- 
selves, not  more  strongly  illustrative  of  the  revolutions  of  the  present 
century,  as  connected  with  France  and  its  Emperor,  than  as  exhibiting 
the  generality  of  revolutions  as  to  the  other  nations  in  which  those  family 
promotions  were  made. 

Keeping  our  eye  then  upon   France,  we  see  in  1814  the  exiled 
and  denounced  Bourbons  restored  (o  their  throne — Russian  cossacka 
bivouac  in  the  Champs  ElyscSes,  and  English  soldiers  mount  guard  at 
the  Tuileries — Buonaparte  is  banished  to  Elba — ^his  family  are  de- 
throned and  degraded — from  Elba  he  escapes,  returns  to  Paris,  is  again 
in  the  ascendant ;  reigns  for  his  Hundred  Days,  and  then,  by  a  series 
of  victories,  crowned  and  consummated  by  that  of  Waterloo,  is  beaten 
down  never  fo  rise  again :  unable  to  escape,  he  makes  a  merit  of  sur- 
rendering to  England,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  Europe,  is  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  where  he  dies.    On  bis  departure,  the  Boutbons  again  succeed ; 
J^uis  XVIII.  dies  at  a  good  old  age  in  his  palace;  and  is  succeeded  by 
Charles  X.    The  son  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  murdered  before  his  infant's 
birth,  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne — a  new  revolution  breaks  out — 
Charles  X.  abdicates — his  ministers  are  tried  and  imprisoned  for  life — 
the  throne  is  occupied  by  lus  nephew,  as  Citizen  King  of  the  French — the 
son  of  Buonaparte  dies — the  widow  of  the  Due  de  Berri  is  imprisoned 
— ^marries  a  second  husband — has  another  child, — and  France,  altogether 
in  the  strictest  alliance  with  England,  her  oldest  and  most  inveterate 
enemy,  is  only  kept  from  a  new  revolution,  by  the  unflinching  severity 
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of  the  "  liberal "  King,  who  was  forced  upon  the  throne  by  the  last  one. 
All  these  events  have  occurred  during  this  century. 

In  Portugal,  after  the  measures  of  the  French  had  driven  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  family  to  the  Brazils,  the  English  rescued  that  country 
from  French  tyranny.  In  1821,  the  King  (a»  he  had  then  become  by 
the  death  of  his  father)  returned  to  his  throne;  in  1820,  his  eldest 
son,  Don  Pedro^  having  formally  dissolved  the  union  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  Don 
John  VI.  died  in  1 826,  when  Don  Pedro  claimed  the  crown  of  IPortugal 
for  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria ;  Don  Miguel,  second  son  of  Don  John» 
claimed  the  throne  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  decree  of  Lamego 
'Warranted.  In  the  meantime,  a  revolution  occurred  in  Brazil,  and  the 
Emperor  took  to  flight — his  son,  a  ckildj  is  now  the  Emperor.  The 
struggle  between  the  brothers  is  too  famiUar  to  need  a  word  of  remark ; 
the  claim  of  Don  Pedro  for  his  daughter  is  at  present  successful,  and 
Bonna  Maria,  a  childj  occupies  the  Portuguese  throne. 

Spain,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  was  compelled  by  France 
to  take  active  measures  against  England;  in  1804,  she  declared  war 
gainst  us;  in  1803,  Nelson,  with  his  heart*8-blood,  bought  us  the 
glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  the  Spanish  fleet,  combined 
Vith  that  of  France,  was  destroyed ;  in  1808,  Buonaparte  threw  off  the 
mask  as  to  Spanish  afibirs ;  Charles  IV.  abdicated,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  proclaimed.  At  this  period^  Charles  IV.  having  been  induced  to 
declare  his  abdication,  a  compulsory  act,  was  also  induced  to  throw. 
Iiimself  for  safety  upon  Buonaparte's  kindness.  Then  it  was  that 
Buonaparte  invited  Ferdinand  to  come  and  meet  him  on  his  road  to 
Madrid — the  King  was  deceived  and  went — he  arrived  at  Vittoria, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  where  he  received  a 
letter  from  Buonaparte,  addressed  to  him,  not  as  King^  but  as  Prince  of 
Asturias,  assuring  him  that  he,  Buonaparte,  not  only  as  his  friend,  but 
^B  the  general  protector  and  benefactor  of  Europe,  was  visiting  Spain 
merely  with  a  view  to  make  such  reforms  as  might  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  popular  feeling,  and  best  tend  to  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  teceipt  of  this  friendly  communication,  Ferdinand  continued 
his  journey  to  Bayonne,  where  he  dined  with  his  illustrious  friend  and 
patron ;  and,  after  dinner,  heard  from  his  Imperial  host  that  he  thought 
it  good  to  fill  the  throne  of  Spain  by  placing  one  of  his  own  brothers 
on  it  Ferdinand  found  himself,  in  fact,  a  prisoner,  and  was  shortly 
after  compelled  to  renounce  his  crown  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
expressed  in  the  presence  of  Buonaparte  himself,  to  whom  that  father 
had  the  day  before  sold  his  kingdom  and  his  birth-right  for  a  stipulated 
sum. 

This  compulsory  step  caused  the  patriotic  revolution  in  Spain.  Joseph 
Buonaparte  arrived  at  Madrid  to  assume  the  regal  power;  but  the  inhe- 
rent force  of  the  nation  was  irresistible,  and  he  was  driven  from  his  pre- 
earious  dignity.  Then  came  the  Peninsular  war,  with  all  its  glories,  and 
its  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  returned  tor 
his  country.  He  married  four  times ;  and  by  his  last  wife  had  one 
daughter,  which  daughter  he  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos.  This  declaration  he  subsequently 
annulled,  but,  eventually,  finally  confirmed.  Don  Carlos,  at  his  brother's 
death,  asserted  his  clakn  to  the  sovereignty,  with,  as  it  is  said,  the  sup^ 
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port  and  concurreQce  of  a  great  xnajority  of  the  people.  Foreign  hiter* 
ference  has  hitherto  thwarted  the  views  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  consort, 
haraaaed  by  misfortunes,  privations,  and  anxieties,  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
persecution,  and  died  in  the  parsonage-house  of  a  village  near  Gosport. 
The  success  of  the  widow  of  Don  Ferdinand  has  enabled  her  to  proclaim 
tier  daughter  .as  Queen  of  Spain,  she  herself  assuming  the  title  and 
character  of  Regent.  By  this  revolution,  for  such  it  is,  the  Spanish 
throne  is  occupiol  by  a  child. 

Belgiupa  and  Holland  have  been  separated ;  Antwerp  has  been  be-* 
sieged  by  the  French ;  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobiurg,  widower  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales,  has  been  made  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  occupier  of  the  French  throne.  The  affaira 
of  Greece,  which  have  been  so  long  unsettled,  are  as  unsettled  still, 
?rith  this  difference,  that  England  has  furnished  her  with  a  king,  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  whose  revenue  is  derived  from  this 
country^  but  whose  period  of  domination  is  fortunately  not  to  be  cal- 
^lated  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

In  Russia,  after  the  murder  of  Paul,  Alexander  succeeded,  and  did 
pot  die  without  some  suspicion  of  foul  play.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Nicholas  the  First,  whose  elder  brother,  Constantine,  with  a 
most  remarkable  diffidence,  or  indifference  to  imperial  sway,  declined 
the  throne  in  his  favour. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  if  the  extent  or  pretensions  of  this  paper 
would  admit  of  our  taking  a  review  of  the  public  affairs  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  during  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  it  would  exhibit 
a  series  of  mutations  calculated  equally  to  justify  our  opinion  of  the 
eventfulness  of  the  last  thirty-four  yeara  with  those  we  have  hastily 
touched.  Our  chief  object  is,  however,  to  look  to  results  as  relating  to 
England  herself. 

In  England,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  succession  have 
been  complicated  ai;^  extraordinary.  In  1820,  George  the  Third 
died,  having  survived  his  fifth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  aix  days. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  died,  with  her  infant,  in  1817 ;  Queen. Charlotte 
in  18}8;  the  Duchess  of  York  in  1820;  in  1821,  Queen  Caroline;  in 
1827,  the  lamented  Duke  of  York;  in  1828,  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg, 
Princess  Royal  of  England;  and  in  1830,  his  late  most  Excellent  Ma« 
jesty.  The  present  King  has  no  surviving  issue;  and  the  crown  da^ 
volves  herea^er  upon  the  daughter  of  his  late  Majesty's  fifth  aon— a 
child.  « 

In  1814,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  the 
crown  of  which  belongs  to  the  King  of  England,  but  is  separated  from 
it  whenever  a  queen  governs  this  empire ;  consequently,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Princess  Victoria  to  the  British  throne,  the  Duke  of  Cum-» 
berland,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  becomes  King  of  Hanover — the  Salic 
law,  in  that  kingdom,  excluding  females. 

There  are  peculiarities  of  circumstance  in  this  mortality  of  the  royal 
family  (which  it  would  neither  be  right,  nor,  indeed,  have  we  space  to 
enter  into  them,  even  if  it  were)  which  render  the  course  and  order  of  these 
events  very  remarkable.  Not  less  so  have  been  the  casualties  by  which 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  many  eminent  men  have  been  removed 
A*om  their  stations  during  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refet; 
After  the  death  of  Pitt,  avowedly  accelerated,  if  "not  actua^Uy  caused,  by 
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Ibis  devationto  his*  country;  baw  Boon  ilted  his  great  opponent.  Fox  ? 
Lord  GrenviUe  is  dead:  Percevral  was  murdered;  Ix)rd  Liverpool  stricken 
by. a  caiamity  which  left  his  body  living  after  the  mind  was  dead; 
Windham  aod  Huskisaon,  both  victims  of  accidents ;  Canning  prema- 
turely loBt;  and  Lord  Londonderry  fallen  by  his  own  band;  Nelson^ 
and  Moore,  and  Abercrombie  in  bkltle;  with  a  host  of  heroes  equally 
deserving  the. tears  and  praises  of  their  countrymen* 

Remember  that  sudi  men  as  Thurlow,  Erskine,  Gifford,  Law,  Kenyon, 
Grattan,  Cunran,  have  lived  and  died  within  this  century.  In  literature, 
and  wit,  and  poetry,  can  we  foiget  Sheridan,  Murphy,  Cumberl&nd, 
Cowper,  Byron,  and  Scott  !  in  science,  Banks  and  Davy ;  in  art.  West 
and  Lawrence ;  or  the  stage,  Siddons  and  Kemble.  All  these  are  gone, 
—faded  from  the  scenes  which  they  exalted  and  adorned.  We  men- 
tion but  the  very  leaders,  but,  taking  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
into  calculation,  the  aggregate  amount  of  loss  within  the  last  thirty-foor 
years  will,  hereafter,  when  time  and  reflection  shall  have  overcome 
jealousy  and  envy,  be  found  vastly  to  esceed  that  which  this  country  ever 
sustained  during  any  other  period  of  equal  duration.f 

But  now  let  us  look  at  things  less  questionable.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  bright  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  said  to  have 
been  run ;  for  although  his  services  before  and  up  to  the  capture  of 
SeringApatam,  in  1799,  had  raised  his  character  and  spread  his  fame, 
it  was  in  this  century  that  his  celebrated  battle  of  Assaye  was  fought. 
From  his  arrival  in  Europe,  until  the  year  1815,  he  gained  that  series  of 
victories  which  have  immortalised  him.  But  that  is  not  all  that  we  have 
to  illustrate  our  point ;  besides  the  glorious  days  of  Oporto,  Vimiem, 
Talavera,  Buzaco,  Salamanca,  Badajos,  Vittoria,  Nive,  Toulouse,  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Waterloo,  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that  more  general  actions  were  fought,  and  more  lives  lost  by  the  for- 
tune of  war  from  1800  to  1815  than  ever  were  fought  in  a  period  of 
ten  times  the  same  extent; — amongst  them,  Marengo,  Alexandria, 
Austerlitz,  Corunoa,  Aspen  and  Essling,  Wagram,  Barossa,  Albuera, 
Borodino,  Lutzen,  Toplitz,  Leipzic,  Orthes,  Ligny,  besides  others, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  general  aciians.  It  has  been  only 
because  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  established  the  sovereignty  of  England  on 
the  seas  that  we  have  not  to  record  equal  triumphs  of  our  navy  to  those 
which  have  graced  our  army. 

But,  then,  let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in  civil  life.  England  has  been 
united  with  Ireland;  the  Test  and  Corporation  Asts  have  been  repealed  ; 

•  lu  the  melancholy  record  of  suicides  may  be  inserted  the  names  of  Romilly, 
Whitbread,  and  Calcraft. 

t  Where  there  is  not  spaoe  to  ^ve  the  entire  list  of  those  eminent  in  each  line, 
it  might  appear  invidious  to  name  any  except  the  acknowledged  *-  heads  "  of  pro- 
fessions ;  but  in  the  two  instances  of  art  and  the  drama,  we  think  no  thirty-fonr 
years  in  the  annals  of  the  nalion  possessed  and  lost  so  many,  and  such  distinguished 
men  in  the  former,  as  Opie,  Owen,  Copley,  Komnev,  Jackron,  Uarlowe,  Northcote, 
Hamilton,  Cosway,  Wheatley,  Smirke,  Stothard,  lloppner,  and  others,  no  douht, 
which  at  the  moment  do  not  occur ;  or  in  the  latter,  such  a  combination  of  taleiit 
w  was  to  be  found  in  the  genius  and  powers  of  Bllislon,  Miinden,  Johnstons,  C^ooke, 
Emery,  Suett,  Palmer,  Lewis,  Holman.  Quick,  Knight,  King,  Moody,  Wroughton, 
Kean,  Mrs.  Mattocks,  Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Billington,  Madame  Storace,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Davenport  (alive,  but  retired),  and  Bannister,  similarly  situated. 
This,  we  say,  is  but  an  imperfect  catalogiiei  but  it  it  sufficiently  ^xteusive  to  illus- 
trate our  principle. 
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thirty  millioiiB  of  taxes  have  heen  removed  ;  the  Roman  CathoIicB  have 
been  emancipated ;  dav^  has  been  abolished ;  Parliament  has  been 
reformed;  the  poor-laws  have  been  changed;  the  conBtkntion  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  has  been  altered ;  several  Bishops  have  been  reduced ; 
the  £a£t  India  Company's  privileges  have  been  abrogated ;  the  Bank  has 
resnmed  cash  payments ;  bank'-notes  are  now  a  legal  tender ;  the  game- 
laws  have  been  repealed,  since  which  time  poaching  has  increased  in  a 
ten-fold  degree ;  beer-houses  have  been  permitted  in  order  to  better  the 
morale  of  the  lower  classes,  which  have  produced  drunkenness  and  all 
its  evils  to  an  unparalleled  extent;  for  humanity's  sake,  forgery  has  been 
made  punishable  with  transportation  and  not  death,  since  which  forgery 
has  increased  very  much  in  the  same  ratio  as  drunkenness  and  poach- 
ing. It  would,  however,  greaitly  exceed  ouir  limits,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  enter  into  minute  details  of  the  wonderful  alterations  which  have  been 
worked  during  the  century;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few  of  those 
which  strike  the  senses  most  forcibly,  and  which,  from  circumstances 
and  localities^  are  most  familiar,  reserving  to  ourselves  for  some  other 
opp(»timity  a  more  elaborate  working-out  of  our  proposition.  • 

During  this  century,  England  has  acquired  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  Cura- 
^oa,  Demerara,  St.  Eustatius,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  MadeirA,  Malta, 
Martinique,  Senegal,  and  Surinam^^several  of  which  have  been  ceded. 
But  what  are  these?— what  arc  her  conquests  in  Egypt? — ^what  her 
successful  warfare  at  Nepaul  or  in  the  Burmese  country  ? — what  her 
wonderful  extension  of  territory  in  India  ? — what  her  capture  of  Algiers  ? 
— ^what  her  sovereignty  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ? — what  the  recollections 
of  the  shaiie  she  has  borne  in  the  glories  of  the  world,  under  Provi- 
dence, compared  with  the  strides  she  has  made  in  art,  science,  and 
mechanism  since  1800? 

In  1800,  would  any  man  have  believed — and  in  1800  men  fancied 
they  travelled  at  a  most  extraordinary  pace — ^would  any  man  have  be- 
lieved that  he  could  >  leave  London  in  a  stage-coach  in  the  morning, 
and  eat  his  supper  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in  Manchester?  or  if  his 
credulity  could  have  been  stretched  so  as  to  admit  of  such  a  possibility, 
would  he  have  suffered  himself  to  be  told  with  impunity  that  if  he  chose, 
instead  of  supping  at  Manchester,  he  might  proceed  to  Liverpool  in  one 
hour  and  three-quarters — a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles — that  he 
might  steam  himself  over  to  Dublin  in  time  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  all  of  which  he  may  now  do  supposing  the  conveyances  ready  ? 
but,  as  it  is,  and  without  any  hurry  or  trouble,  a  man  breakfasts  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  in  London  on  the  Monday,  and  breakfasts  in  Dublin  on 
the  Wednesday,  according  to  the  ordinary  and  established  rules  of  stage- 
coach, rail-road,  and  steam-boat  travelling. 

Well  then,  say  we,  this  introduction  of  i^am,  or  rather  its  adaptation 
to  vessels  and  locomotive  carriages)  has  been — and  it  is  in  its  infancy  yet 
— one  of  the  greatest  strides  ever  made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
Next  comes  gas.  Let  anybody  read  Mr.  Davies  Giddy*s,  now  Mr. 
I)avie8  Gilbert's,  formal  denunciation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
bare  idea  of  obtaining  light  and  profit  from  gas,  and  the  case  will  be 
made  as  strong  as  we  can  wish  it.  Not  only  is  the  use  of  gas  as  a  light 
universal,  but  if  anybody  will  take  the  trouble,  or  rather  give  themselves 
the  pleasure,  of  visiting  the  Gallery  of  National.  Sciences,  in  the  Low- 
ther  Arcade,  they  will  ftnd  cookery  performed  by  gas  in  the  most  po-fect 
and  satisfactory  manner. 
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'  Within  the  present  centuiy,  vaccination  has  superseded,  nay,  amuht^ 
kted,  that  tremendoue  lafflietion  the  small-pox — an  event  to  which  the 
wonder^  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  all  classes,  propordonably  to  the 
general  increase  of  the  population,  may,  in  a  great  d^ee,  be  attributed, 
despite  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  afforded  in  the  maudlin  report  of  the 
Drunken  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  present  year.  Again,  reducing, 
$B  we  must,  outsphere  of  observation,  for  want  of  room,  let  us  look  at 
ouf  own  metropolis  within  the  present  century ;  hovels  and  alleys  have 
disappeared,  and  palaces  and  terraces  risen  in  their  places.  liook  at 
those  splendid  bridges,  Waterloo  and  London — the  vast  iron  bridge  across 
the  Thames  inthe  city,  and  the  extremely  useful  one  at  Vauxhall — ^see 
those  stupendous  works,  the  West  India  Docks,  East  India  Docks,  London 
Docks,  St.  Catherine  Docks,  Surry  Canal  Docks,  all  erected  within  this 
century-— the  magnificent  Custom-house,  the  healthy  and  spacious  Bed* 
lam,  the  London  University,  the  King's  College.  Within  this  centuxy, 
Ranelagh  has  vanished  from  the  earth,  the  Pantheon  has  become  a  bazaar, 
every  theatre  in  London,  except  the  Opera  House,  which  had  just  risen 
from  a  conflagration,  has  been  either  burned  or  pulled  down — Covent- 
garden,  Drury-lane,  the  English  Opera  House,  the  Surry  Theatre  once, 
and  Astle^'s  twice,  have  been  burned  and  rebuilt— the  Haymarket  pulled 
down,  the  Royalty  pulled  down,  both  rebuilt,  and  the  latter,  under  the 
title  of  the  Brunswick,  destroyed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Carlton  House,  with  all  its  splendour  and  gaieties,  ana  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  wit  and  mirth,  has,  with  the  noble  and  joyous  company  which 
made  its  walls  ring  with  festivity,  vanished.  The  Prince !  Fox,  Sheri- 
dan, Fitzpatriek,  Hanger,  Erskine,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fifty  others, 
are  in  their  graves,  the  scene  of  their  revels  exists  no  more,  splendid 
terraces  and  magnificent  squares  occupy  its  site.  The  wretched  streets 
between  Pall-Mall  and  Oxford-street  have  given  place  to  grand  and 
commodious  drives  and  promenades. 

The  interior  of  St.  James's  Park,  which  was  a  swampy  meadow  for 
the  dull  diversion  of  smoke-dried  cows,  has  become  a  beautiful  garden ; 
and  Buckingham  House,  built  in  the  full  uniform  of  bad  taste — "  red 
with  white  facings  " — has  given  place  to  a  palace  much  censured  origin- 
ally, and  latterly  much  dis^gured ;  but  which  still  t^  a  palace  worthy  of 
the  country.  In  the  Regent's  Park,  groves,  canals,  villas,  parades,  dio- 
ramas, (what  did  we  know  of  dioramas  in  1800  ?)  crescents,  and  terraces, 
ranges  of  splendid  buildings,  occupy  a  space  previously  monopolized  by 
grazing  cattle;  while  a  navigable  canal,  which  circumvents  London, 
and  forms  a  military  ditch  round  her  assailable  parts,  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion, brings  all  the  commoditiea  of  the  world  floating  to  the  very  doors  of 
warehouses  in  the  most  inland  part  of  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to  tranquillize  the  country,  we  have  fifteen  judges  instead  of 
**  the  twelve " — ^we  have  also  "  a  vice-chancellor  "  to  moderate  the 
rigours  of  the  law;  and  we  have,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  a  Sir  Some- 
body Macadam,  who,  by  breaking  the  stones  over  which  we  used  to 
travel  has  mor6  successfully  conduced  to  tranquillue  the  tctwn  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the  New  Metropohtan  Police, 
which  has  utterly  and  entirely  exterminated  the  ancient  raceofwatdi- 
men,  except,  we  believe,  in  the  case  of  one  deluded  veteran,  who,  under 
the  special  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Popish  Duke  of  Norfolk,  still  continues  to  howl  at  the  moon  in  St. 
James's-square,  Inconsequence  of  this  Macadamization,  the  Londoners 


"M  hfig^T  mefiifture  diitaneef  hf  being  on  ot  off  the  stimes,  tod  are 
^hiik^  in' wet  vreather  orer  n()i9e1e8B  masrses  of  mud'pudding,  in  heaiBes 
|»itlted  of  lively  ciolours,  called  omnibufees, — vehiolea  of  French  origin, 
*^itt  which  thejr  are  ptfcked  by  dozens ;  or  whirled  through  the  thorovigli^ 
fares  in  hack  cabriolets,  carriages  of  which  no  hutnan  being  in  1800  had 
•nv  dedned  or  undefined  notion. 

Of  greater  things,  look  at  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  at  theTunnal 
nnder  the  I'hamfes, — even  Unfinished  as  it  is,  and  unprofitable  ae  it  ever 
win  be,  it  is  a  triumph  of  science  and  persererance — ^look  at  those 
bridges,  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  air,  spanning  arms  of  the  sea,  which,  'in 
1600,  no  man  would  have  thought  possible  by  such  means.  That  pretty 
toy,  the  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton,  is  a  toy  that  no  man  would  hav»  ima- 
gined in  1800.  Who,  in  ISOO,  would  have  expected  to  find  water  with- 
bnt  digging  for  it?  Who  would  have  engraved  upon  stone?  Who 
•would  have  thought  of  calculating  sums  by  machinery?  Who  would 
have  thought  of  stuffing  cushions  with  iron  for  softness  ?  Who  would 
have  worn  a  caoutchouc  cloak  or  Indian  rubber  shoes  to  keep  them  fran 
the  wet,  of  who  would  have  fancied  it  possible  to  make  gin  up  the 
chimney  while  he  was  making  bread  in  the  oven? 

Look,  too,  at  society.  The  young  men  drink  nothing — ^in  1800  th«y 
drank  deeply ;  in  1 800,  a  man  who  smoked  would  hare  been  voted  a  beast ; 
now  the  vulgar  under-bred  shop-boys  smoke  about  the  streets,  becauie 
ihty  have  heard  that  their  bettera  do  it  elsewhere.  Smoking  was  intro- 
duced during  those  campaigns  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
then  there  were  InilHons  of  reasons  for  its  use;  now  nobody  but 
th^  lowest  atid  rulgarest  continue  the  practice ; — ^nd  what  makes  this 
Custom  a6  absurd  as  it  is  filthy,  is  the  justification  whioh  these  aimpk- 
tons  offer,  by  quoting  it  as  a  foreign  custom :  in  no  foreign  city  is  this 
nastineda  permitted  in  the  streets— it  maybe  in  Paris,  but  that  under  the 
citi2en-king  is  exactly  the  place  for  it. 

'  Look  at  tmr  balls:  in  1800,  modest  women  danced  modestly,  and  let 
the  codversatioh  which  passed  between  two  partners,  standing  as  far 
'distant  from  each  other  as  people  ordinarily  do  in  a  drawing-room,  be 
what  it  might,  it  could  do  no  harm  in  the  tvay  of  example.  Within  this 
century  it  ha^  become  the  fashion  for  a  delicate  girl,  who  would,  as 
Fielding's  **  Huncamunca"  says,  *•  shudder  at  the  gross  idea:*'  of  man's 
^advance,  to  permit  herself,  and  be  permitted  by  her  mother— ^ay^  or  her 
'husband— ^to  flourish  dbout  a  room  to  a  wriggling  German  air,  with  a 
strange  man's  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her  delicate  hand  upon  his 
brawny  shoulder.  This  thing  is  called  a  walti: ;  there  is  another  of  the 
same  character,  csQled  a  gallopade,  where  the  same  operations  are  per* 
fbrmed,  and  in  which,  instead  of  turning  the  woman  about  till  she  gets 
giddy,  the  fellow  makes  no  more  ado,  but  claps  her  up  in  his  paws,  and 
hurries  her  right  on  end  from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  the  other, 

A  dance,  to  be  surej  existed  in  the  time  of  the  '*  Spectator,"  which 
•mtist  have  been  something  of  the  same  sort,  for  the  old  gentleman  says 
(No.  67,  vol.  i.)  "I  suppose  this  diversion  was  first  invented  to  keep  up 
♦a  good  understanding  between  ^oung  men  and  women,  but  I  am  stire, 
had  you  been  here,  you  would  have  seen  grerit  matter  for  speculation." 
This  appears  aptly  to  describe  those  irritatmg  indecencies— the  modern 
waltz  and  gallopade. 

Another  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  in  London  society ;  we 
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mean  the  universal  introduction  of  clubs  and  hotels.  In  1800  it  was 
Temarkable  that  Lpnda^  hi^  BWpeljapy  hotels,  while  all  other  cities 
were  full  of  them ;  now  almost  every  second  house  iii  the  streets  below 
GrosvenoT-square  is  an  hotel.  Clubs  were  rare,  and  used  by  no  means 
as  clubs  are  now ;  White's,  as,  olil  as  Jlogarth's  time — ^Brookes's  and 
Boodle's — the  Cocoa  Tree,  Graham's,  and  another,  were  all.  The 
Union,  which  existed  within  this- century,  was  a  regular  gambling  club, 
and  was  held  first  at  what  is  now.  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall,  and 
subsequentiy  in  the  House  now  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  St.  James's-square;  but  all  these  were  clubs  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, of  conversation  or  dissipation.  Now  see  the  difference.  Crock- 
ford's,  with  the  best  cook  and  coflfeeHroom,  rears  a  splendid  front,  and 
well  may,  for  its  members  are  of  the  first  class,  and  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  it  of  the  falsest  character.  The  Travellers'  is  a  magnificent  house ; 
they  play  high  in  the  evjenings,  but  no  game  of  chance  that  we  know  of. 
The  Junior  and  Senior  United  Service  Clubs— invaluable  institutions — 
where  our  gallant,  de&nders  are  enabled,  upon  their  shamefully  small 
half-pay,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  loxuries  they  have  so  gallantiy 
earned,  at  an  easy  rate.  The  Union,  a  resort  of  wealthy  citizens,  who 
just  fetch  Charing-cross  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  as  it  draws  from  the  Park 
through  the  funnel  by  Berkeley  House,  out  of  Spring  Gardens,  into  their 
bay  window ;  and  the  Athenaeum,  where  the  mixture  of  whigs,  radicals, 
eavans,  foreigners,  dandies,  authors,  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  artists, 
doctors,  and  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  together  with  an 
exceedingly  good  average  supply  of  Bishops,  renders  the  melange  very 
agreeable,  despite  of  some  two  or  three  bores  who  **'  continually  do  dine," 
and  who,  not  satisfied  with  getting  a  six-shilling  dinner  for  three  and 
sixpence,  '*  continually  do  complain." 

Then  there  is  the  Wyndham  Club,  held  at  Lord  Blessington's  house, 
in  St.  James's-square,  and  called  after  Ijord  Nugent,,  who  founded  it;  the 
two  University  Clubs;  the,Clarence, mischievously  called  the  Clearance, 
because  it  was  established  upon  getting  lid  of  some  disagreeable  mem- 
bers; and  the  Oriental  Club,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the 
curry  and  rice  gentlemen  from  India,  with  their  calico  shirts  and 
limber  1^,  and  which  the  young  women  who  sweep  the  crossing  at 
Tenterden-street  (where,  par  parerUhese^  there  haa  been  within  this 
century  founded  a  Royal  Academy  of  Music)  invariably  call  the  Hori- 
zontal Club.  All  these  places — and  there  are  one  or  two  others,  espe- 
cially one  called  the  Gwrrick,  near .  Covent-garden,  and  another  in 
Broad-street,  called  *^  the  City,"  —  have  been  established  upon  a 
principle  of  economy,  and  on  a  scale  of  comfort  and  elegance  which 
would  have  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  world 
of  1800.  The  Carlton  Club  we  have  not  noticed,  because  its  splendid 
house  in  Pall  Mall  remains  unfinished,,  owing  to,  what  certainly  was 
not  known  in  1800,  a  strike  amongst  the  unicHiists.  However,  the  Carlton 
is  altogether  a  superior  body,  and  ranks  with,  and  perhaps  above,  the 
original  White's,  Brookes's  and  Boodle's. 

We  must.restrain  ourselves — mercy  to  our  readers  compels  us  to  stop, 
at  least  for  the  present,  satisfied  that,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have 
made  out  our  case,  and  promising  to  continue  what  we  flatter  ourselves 
is  not  an  altogether  uninteresting  subject,  upon  some  future  occasion. 


i  m  ) 


WHY   bON^T  THE  MEN  PROPOSE? 

Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma? 

Why  don't  the  men  propose? 
Each  seems  just  coming  to  tiie  point. 

And  then  away  he  goes  f 
it  19  no  fault  (^  yours  mamma. 

Thai  'Bv^vy  body  knows ; 
Yovi  fiie  the  fiaest  men  in  town. 

Yet,  oh!  they  won*t  propose  I 

I  m  sure  I've  done  my  best,  mamma. 

To  make  a  proper  match ; 
For  coronets  and  eldest  sons 

I'm  ever  on  the  watch : 
l*ve  hopes  when  some  distingu^  be&M 

A  glance  upon  me  throws ; 
But  though  he'll  dance,  and  smile,  and  flirt, 

Alas  !  he  won't  propose ! 

rye  trfed  to  win  by  languishing 

And  dressing  like  a  blue ; 
I've  bought  big  books,  and  talk'd  of  them  . 

ji9  if  I'd  read  them  through  I 
With  hair  cropp'd  like  a  man,  I've  fdt 

The  heads  of  all  the  beaux ; 
But  Spurtzheim  could  not  touch  their  hearts. 

Ana  oh  I  they  won't  propose  ? 

I  threw  aside  the  books,  and  thought 

That  ignorance  was  bliss ; 
I  felt  convinced  that  men  preferred 

A  simple  sort  of  Miss  ; 
And  so  I  lisp'd  out  naught  beyond 

Plain  "yeses"  or  plain  "  noes," 
And  wore  a  sweet  unmeaning  smile ; 

Yet,  oh !  they  won't  pn^se ! 

Lftgt  night,  at  Lady  Ramble's  rout, 

I  heard  Sir  Harry  Gale 
>  Exclaim,  "  Now  I  propose  again ;  *' 

I  started,  tui;ning  ]>ale ; 
I  really  thought  my  time  was  come, 

I  blush'd  Iwe  any  rose ; 
But  oh  t  I  found  'twas  only  at 

Ecart6  he'd  propose  / 

And  what  is  to  be  done,  mamma? 

Oh  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
1  really  have  no  time  to  lose. 

For  [  am  thirty-on^ : 
At  bans  I  am  too  oiien  left    • 

Wh^re  spijQstecs.sit  in  rows ; 
Why  won't  the  men  propose,  mamma? 

Why  wont  the  men  propose  ? 

T.ir.B. 


(  m  } 
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A  TALE  OF  THE   SWISS  MOUNTAINS. 

It  is  ;Diiany  years  ago  that  I  surmounted  the  terrors  of  an  Oxford 
"  great  go/'  and  assumed  the  long-sleeved  gown ;  but  the  day  is  now  as 
fresh  in  my  recollection  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  A  few  weeks  inter- 
vened between  the  completion  of  the  examination  and  the  comme- 
moration, which  is  to  the  gene  togata  the  signal  for  difipersion.  These 
.weeks  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendsnips,  formed  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth,  cemented  by  a  community  of  feelings  and  pursuits^  and 
now  about  to  be  broken  off  ere  their  fi^shness  had  worn  away. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  saddened  feelings  that  I  met,  on  the  evening  of 
the  commemoration  .dayy  a  farewell  wine  party  in  a  friend's  rooms.  All 
our  set  were  there.  Most  of  them  were  joyful  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  warm  weioome,  the  happy  home  which  a  few  hours  would  bring. 
My  thoughts  were  of  a  more  gloomy  cast^  I  had  none  upon  whose 
affection  I  might  throw  myself.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  with 
property,  indeed,  to  save  me  from  neglect,  but  with  none  to  extend  the 
hand  of  disinterested  affections,  Oxford  was  the  little  world  in  which 
all  my  feelings  centred,  by  which  all  my  knowledge  of  society  was 
bounded. 

The  mails  were,  starting,  the  post-chaises  were  ready,  great-coats  but- 
toned, cigars  lighted,  loud  jokes  and  warm  shakes  of  the  hand  ex- 
changed, the  whips  cracked  and  wheels  rattled,  and  the  only  friendships 
I  had  ever  formed,  the  only  friends  who  might  ever  bear  my  name  in 
their  remembrance,  were  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

I  have  since  met  many  of  them  in  the  great  world  ;-*but,  alas !  how 
changed.  The  reckless  youth  has  now  subsided  into  the  steady  man  of 
business,  the  reverend  pastor,  or  the  grave  magistrate.  Yet  even  to 
these  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  college  crony  seems  to  revive  all  the 
freshness  of  youth.  We  recall  the  scenes  of  early  life,  and  their  flitting 
phantoms,  as  they  rise,  seem  to  bid  the  heart  grow  youdg  again. 

But  I  digress.  The  connexions  of  my  youth  were  broken ;  I  was 
now  to  form  others  for  manhood ;  I  determined  to  travel.  This  would 
appear  an  infallible  resource  to  one  who  was  a  professed  hater  of  soli- 
tude; every  one  you  meet  is  a  companion,  every  countryman  you  en- 
counter is  a  friend.  My  first  attempt  was  not,  however,  very  success- 
ful. My  health  was  tender,  and  a  dreadful  passage  from  London  to 
Rotterdam  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness,  that  confined  me  to  a  room, 
which  nobody  approached  but  Rotterdam  apotheeks,  the  most  ignorant 
bipeds,  by-the-by,  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  to,  and 
big  broad-faced  women  in  wooden  shoes,  who  insisted  upon  swilling  the 
room  out,  and  setting  all  the  furniture  afioat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Of 
course,  as  I  could  speak  nothing  but  French,  I  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  my  escape  from  the 
land  of  dykes,  and  sought  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  la  belle 
France.  I  fluttered  long,  and  singed  myself  a  Uttle,  in  the  dangerous 
glare  of  Parisian  gaiety ;  but  still  I  was  alone — companions  I  had  plenty 
— but  my  heart  yet  yearned  for  some  one  to  whom  I  might  pour  out  my 
secret  thoughts — but  there  was  QOQe.    I  had  no  ftiend.   Pursued  by  a 
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feelinff  of  lonelinesft,  whicli  is  no  where  so  insupportable  as  in  a  crowd, 
I  tired  of  dandyism  and  dissipation,  and  longed  for  green  hills  and  moun- 
tain breezes. — I  traced  the  majestic  Rhine  through  all  his  windings, 
rambled  among  his  vine-clad  mount8,'«&d  climbed  his  ruin-crested  hills ; 
now  skirted  his  banks  upon  some  wretched  hack,  and  now  tugged 
desperately,  but  with  little  a?ail,  against  the  headlong  stream.  Their 
boats  are  like  the  canoes  of  the  Mohawks,  propelled  by  paddles — how 
different  from  our  graceful^  ghding,  college  eight-oar !  There  were  at 
that  time  no  friendly  steam-boats,  where  a  youth  a  little  enthusiastic, 
or  a  maiden  a  little  sentimental,  might  read  Byron  at  leisure,  or  sketch 
ruins  by  moonlight.  Every  yard  must  be  won  by  dint  of  muscle.  I 
gave  it  up,  and  betook  me  alternately  to  my  hack  and  my  car,  solilo- 
quized upon  the  mutability  of  human  grandeur,  speculated  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  ruins  above  me,  or  tried  to 
draw  from  the  driver  traditions  of  the  loves  and  frays  of  the  chieftain 
robbers  who  once  held  iron  rule  Over  these  verdant  valleys. 

A  sort  of  morbid  restlessness  had  possessed  me ;    I  never  liked  to 
remain  a  day  in  a  town :  the  excitement  arising  from  mere  motion  seemed 
all  my  pleasure.    Even  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Rhine  soon  became 
tedious  to  me.    Amid  the  clustering  vine  and  the  waving  woods  of  the 
Rhine  hills,  I  imaged  and  longed  for  the  rugged  ravines,  the  rushing 
torrents,  the  bare  peaks  and  the  fro2eii  seas  of  Alpine  scenery.    I  fol- 
lowed the  fickleness  of  my  humour,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Schaff- 
hauaen.    Here  it  was  all  before  me.    Even  the  unbroken  fall  of  the 
mighty  river,  which  thundered  above  my  head  and  enveloped  me  in  its 
Bpray,  could  hardly  divert  my  gaze  from  the  scene  of  snows  and  moun- 
tains which  glittered  in  the  distance.     They  were  the  very  moun- 
tains I  had  thought  of,  read  of,  dreamt  of,  in  my  childhood ; — ^not  like 
•our  mysterious  monsters,  Nevis  and  Snowdon,  shrouding  their  altitude 
in  clouds,  but  shooting  their  glancing  snowy  peaks  far,  far  into  the 
immensity  of  ether.    I  rushed  among  them  with  all  the  impetuosity  of 
youth.    There  were  few  spots  where  human  foot  could  attain,  where  I 
did  not  stand.    There  was  not  a  lake  where  boat  had  floated  that  I  did 
not  traverse.   I  loved,  too,  to  bound  fVom  my  tiny  bark  into  the  fathom- 
less depths,  to  dash  back  the  little  cm-ling  waves,  and  buffet  with  the 
mimic  billows. 

The  summer  passed,  and  I  was  still  ranging  the  mountains,  wild  as 
their  native  chamois.  Autumn  was  now  setting  in ;  the  snow-fed 
torrents  grew  less  impetuous;  the  glacier  ice  more  rigid.  The  wind 
waa  beginning  to  be  heard  among  the  mountains,  and  the  fallen 
folii^e  of  the  pine  was  swept  along  the  valleys.  These  were  warn- 
ings which  bade  me  seek  the  banks  of  Lacheman  before  the  winter 
closed  upon  me — ^but  I  could  not  resist  lingering  yet  another  week. 
With  this  intention,  after  a  day's  walk  under  the  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau, 
-the  Shreckhom,  the  E^r  Atrhom,  and  other  of  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  I  arrived  at  the  Spital  upon  the  Grimsel.  He  who  has  never 
wandered  in  Switzerland  can  have  little  idea  of  the  savage  scenery 
which  sttrrounds  this  rude  solitary  cot,  perched  upon  a  height  far 
above  the  reach  even  of  the  mountain  pine,  in  a  spot  where,  during 
half  the  year,  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrates.  The  spirit  of  huma- 
nity, 80  necessary  and  so  general  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  peril- 
ous regions,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  an  inn  in  this  forlorn 
place.    In  summer  it  serves  as  a  homely  but  a  welcome  resting-place 
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for  the  traveller;  in  the  winter  as  a.reAige  to  the  benighted  wanderer. 
When  the  inhabitants  are  forced  by  the  fitorms  to  desert  it,  they  leave  a 
supi^y  of  food  and  fuel«  that,  should  any  erring  i^ayfarer  stray  hither,  he 
may  at  least  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  to  help  him  onwards 
on  his  solitary  journey. 

When  I  arrived  there,  it  was  a  suuny  autumnal  evening,  but  the  sun 
shone  only  against  bare  rocks,  or  glanced  amid  the  sprav  of  the  tumbling 
torrent.  There  was  not  a  shrub  to  take  from  the  bleak  and  savage 
character  of  the  scene.  The  season  for  tourists  was  passed,  and  a  single 
chamois-hunter,  who  had  opened  his  wallet  in  the  cottage  to  take  hia 
evening  meal,  was,  except  my  guide,  my  only  companion.  My  day's  walk 
had  been  long  and  arduous,  and  I  slept  soundly,  notwithstanding  the 
ii^^ifferent  accommodation  which  the  Spital  afforded.  The  next  morning 
was  fine,  so,  summoning  my  guide,  I  prepared  to  start.  There  is  a  small, 
deep  lake  just  behind  the  cottage,  beautifully  clear ;  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  a  plunge  before  I  started  ;  but  I  did  not  remember,  xmtil  too 
late,  that  it  was  fed  from  the  snows  immediately  above  us,  and  was  of 
course  dangerously  cold.  I  had  no  sooner  jtunped  in  than  I  felt  a  chill 
which  seemed  to  freeze  the  very  fountains;of  my  blood ;  but  it  went  off 
and  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  As  we  proceeded  upon  our  journey,  the 
route  lay  over  the  Furka  and  by  the  glacier  whence  the  infant  Rhone 
issues  with  a  turbulence  which  gives-  early  promise  of  the  headlong 
rapidity  that  marks  its  further  course.  Under  other  circumstances,  I 
could  have  dwelt  long  and  rapturously  upon  the  scenery  of  these  rugged 
spots,  but  I  was  now  becoming  tardily  convinced  that  the  consequences 
of  my  bath  were  more  important  than  I  had  anticipated — I  felt  seriously 
ill — ill  upon  a  bare  mountain,  without  a  friend  near,  or  a  human  habi- 
tation within  many  miles.  It  is  in  hours  like  these  that  the  horrid  sense 
of  utter  friendlessness  seems  to  overcome  the  mind.  I  ralHed,  however, 
against  the  despair  which  was  momentarily  creeping  upon  me ;  and  at 
the  expense  of  efforts,  which  I  even  now  remember  with  pain,  reached 
the  little  hamlet  of  Realp.  Realp  possessed  no  inn ;  but  a  Carthusian 
monk,  the  pastor  of  the  little  village,  proffered  a  humble  hospitality  to 
those  who  sought  it. .  Gladly  did  I  embrace  it.  I  was  scarcely  sensible, 
when  I  was  rather  borne  by  my  guide,  than  walked  into  his  cottage. 

The  conduct  of  this  old  man  might  shame  many  who  profess  a  purer 
faith ;  whatever  his  little  store  afforded,  he  welcomed  me  to.  Like  many 
of  his  brethren,  he  was  conversant  with  the  simple  remedies  which  the 
simple  diseases  of  his  country-people  require  ;  and  he  tended  me  so  judi- 
ciously and  so  tenderly,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  being  so  remote  from 
hopes  of  surgical  aid.  The  early  stage  of  my  disorder  was  (.violent,  I 
beUeve  dangerous,  but  it  gradually  subsided.  I  shall  at  present  pass 
over  the  slow  progress  of  my  recovery  and  the  tedium  of  my  con&ne- 
xnent ;  suffice  it,  that  when  I  was  enabled  to  leave  my  bed,  and  to 
venture  beyond  the  walls  of  my  host's  cottage,  winter  had  raised  a  chain 
of  ice-hills  round  our  little  valley.  Those  who  visit  Realp  in  the  sum-- 
mer  think  it  bare  and  bleak ;  had  they  seen  it  when  those  snows  are 
gathering  upon  the  mountains  which  a  thaw  of  six  months  cannot  dis- 
solve, and  when  those  waters  are  congealing  which,  set  free  in  summer, 
tumble  in  headlong  torrents  from  every  hill,  and  uniting,  give  birth  to 
those  mighty  ocean  tributaries,  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone — had  they 
seen  Rcalp  then,  so  bleak,  so  drear,  so  comfortless,  their  hearts  would 
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almost  liave  frozen  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  around.  But  in  scenes 
80  desolate,  the  soul  will,  like  the  starving  plant,  throw  out  tendrils  in 
search  of  an  object  around  which  its  Sympathies  may  entwine — and  I  was 
liot  at  all  alone.  My^  host  was  devoted  to  his  flock,  and  they  were  ar- 
dently attached  to  him.  He  encouraged  their  simple  gaieties,  approved 
their  innocent  amusements,  and  presided  at  their  holiday  festivities.  Se- 
parated from  all  without,  by  the  rigoiir  of  the  elements,  their  sympathies 
seemed  to  strike  inwiards,  and  blend  all  in  a  community  and  harmony  of 
feeling.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  maidens  of  the 
little  hamlet  should  repair  frequently  to  the  cottage  of  the  worthy  father. 
It  is  not  strange,  that  with  the  innate  tenderness  of  woman,  they  should 
offer  to  tend  the  stranger  whom  he  had  made  his  charge ;  and  that 
stranger,  you  will  please  to  remember,  my  fair  reader,  was  then,  what- 
ever he  may  be  now,  neither  old  nor  ugly ;  not  that  I  would  insinuate 
that  these  two  trifling  contingencies  would  have  for  a  moment  relaxed 
the  charitable  attentions  of  the  fair  maidens  of  Realp — but  my  vanity 
was  ready  enough  to  whisper  that  they  might  have  made  those  atten- 
tions more  arduous. 

During"  the  early  stage  of  my  malady,  the  reverend  physician  pre- 
scribed silence  and  repose  as  the  most  indispensable  of  his  remedies, 
and  when  he  was  absent  there  was  little  temptation  to  disobey  his  injunc- 
tions. However  disposed  I  might  have  been  to  converse  with  my  fair 
nurses,  (and  I  was  never  famed  for  taciturnity,)  I  here  received  little 
encouragement.  My  first  overture  was  invariably  met  by  placing  the 
finger  upon  the  lip,  my  next  by  a  five  minutes'  answer  of  villainous 
German.  I  always  hated  German,  perhaps  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  I  never  understood  a  word  of  it.  So  I  gave  up  conversation  with 
the  Switzers,  and  contented  myself  with  speculating  upon  the  probable 
circumference  of  their  ancles,  studying  Keller's  map,  and  wondering 
when  the  roads  would  be  open. 

This  was,  as  I  said,  in  the  early  and  more  violent  stage  of  my  dis- 
order; soon  afterwards  my  speculations  were  diverted  to  another  channel, 
I  was  surprised  to  observe,  among  my  ever-varying  train  of  nurses,  one 
who  appeared  indeed  but  at  intervals,  but  who  never  seemed  far  distant. 
She  flitted  occasionally  through  my  little  chamber,  and  her  light  step 
and  timorous  manner,  so  different  from  her  companions,  told  that  she 
was  "  among  them,  but  not  of  them."  I  remarked  also  that  her  dress 
was  different  from  the  others;  they  wore  the  costumes  of  the  canton, 
which,  by-the-by,  although  pretty  and  picturesque,  particularly  upon  a 
holiday,  look  very  different  Jn  reality  from  what  they  appear  on  paper.  My 
fitful  fairy,  however,  betrayed,  as  far  as  my  transient  opportunities  en- 
abled me  to  discover,  nothing  of  the  canton  costume  in  her  dress,  and 
but  little  of  the  Swiss.  True,  the  fashion  of  the  country  had  abridged 
the  drapery  a  little  of  its  flowing  length,  but  not  without  reason,  as  I 
soon  discovered.  I  had  never  seen  her  face ;  my  eye  could  never  even 
rest  a  moment. upon  her  form,  ere  she  was  gone.  She  seemed  to  appear 
only  to  whisper  some  instruction  to  my  nurse,  and  was  flown  ere  the 
eye  could  catch  her ;  by  some  strange  coincidence  she  never  came  except 
when  my  head  was  turned  away,  and  T  was  apparently  dozing,  though 
perhaps  only  indulging  in  some  day-dreahi  of  the  happy  past  or  the 
doubtful  future.  The  slightest  movement  was  sufficient  to  make  her 
vanish,  quick  as  a  sprite  before  the  first  beam  of  morning.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  a  mind  so  void  of  object  as  mine  should  become  feverishly 
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interested  in  the  «olution  of  thia  enigma?  •  How  often  I  feigned  rieep-^ 
how  many  stratagems  did  I  devise — how  often  did  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  inquire  her  name  of  my  host,  and  to  acknowledge  to  him  now  much 
she  had  raised  my— curiosity ;  yes,  it  must  be  curiosity,  for  I  had 
never  seen  her ;  to  me  she  was  only  an  image,  nay,  less  than  that ;  and 
the  horrid  idea  obtruded  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  possible  she  was 
afflicted  with  goitre.  That  would  certainly  account  for  her  disliking  to 
be  noticed,  and  its  possibility  forbade  my  first  mentioning  her  to  my 
host,  with  whom  she  was  evidently  connected.  One  day  I  nearly  caught 
her;  I  had  been  dreaming  that  I  saw  her  skipping  across  a  lawn,  hotly 
pursued  by  an  old  tutor  of  mine,  who  was  insisting  upon  a  kiss ;  poor 
man,  he  used  to  walk  every  day  in  his  thick  shoes  and  worsted  stockings 
from  his  rooms  to  Summer  Town,  and  I  verily  believe  never  pursued 
anything  more  feminine  or  corporeal  than  a  digamma.  However,  I  had 
mingled  them  up  together,  and,  as  I  awoke,  I  saw  one  of  the  parties,  not 
the  tutor,  making  all  speed  to  escape ;  but  I  was  all  alive  in  a  moment^ 
and  by  a  little  adroit  alteration  in  my  position,  caught  a  glimpse  of  at 
pretty  an  ancle  stealing  pit-a-pat  out  at  the  door  as  ever  tripped  to. 
Weippert's  strains  upon  the  boards  of  Almack's.  This  decided  my  fate ; 
for  in  spite  of  gallantry  and  gratitude,  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that 
the  feet  and  ancles  of  peasant  girls  in  La  Suisse  are  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  appertain  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici.  Must  1  own  it?  I  had 
fallen  in  love.  But  what  else  had  I  to  do  ?  To  be  sure  it  was  only  with 
a  pretty  ancle ;  but  then  the  face  to  match  that  ancle — ^how  beautiful 
she  must  be  !  But  who  was  she  ?  who  could  she  be  ?  where  could  she 
have  come  from  ?  with  many  other  equally  edifying  ideas,  tormented  me 
80,  that  I  would  have  taken  another  plimge  in  the  snow-lake  upon  the 
Grimsel  rather  than  have  left  Realp,  imsatisfied. 

I  was  now  rapidly  recovering;  in  a  few  days  I  should  leave  my  room^ 
and  then  little  Miss  Flit-about  and  I  must  become  better  acquainted.  I 
was  convinced  she  was*  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and,  since  my  suspicion 
had  become  awakened,  I  thought  I  detected  in  the  furniture  qf  the 
chamber  several  marks  of  a  feminine  taste,  far  superior  to  what  a  Swiss 
cottage  ordinarily  exhibits.  The  dear  creature,  then,  thought  I,  has 
resigned  her  chamber  to  me ;  how  generous — ^how  compassionate — hovr. 
lovely  is  woman !  I  was  immediately  in  a  passion  with  myself  that  I 
had  not  discovered  this  before,  and  I  determined  to  suffer  it  no  longer. 
I  would  introduce  the  subject  that  verv  eveuing,  when  my  host  paid  me 
his  customary  visit.  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  thought  no  mid- 
summer day  had  ever  been  so  long — the  hours  seemed  ages — ^my  repeater 
must  have  stopped — no,  it  answered  to  the  touch,  but  it  was  the  same 
hour  which  I  had  made  it  strike  so  often  before.  At  last  night  did 
come,  and  with  it  came  the  venerable  Carthusian.  After  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  I  watched  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  introducing  my 
subject,  but  I  found  now  the  temper  of  my  host  seemed  changed.  I 
observed  upon  his  brow,  usually  so  open  and  cheerful,  traces  of  thought 
and  anxiety.  Gratitude  prompted  me  to  inquire  and  seek  to  remove 
the  cause  of  his  evident  uneasiness ;  perhaps  love,  too,  may  have  whis- 
pered that  my  fair  incognita  might  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  and  I 
really  was  in  love,  despite  any  ill-natured  objections  which  any  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  antiquated  spinster  may  raise ;  I'm  sur^  every  young  and 
pretty  one  will  believe  me.    I  had  ever  found  the  good  Pere  frank 
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and  openrlieavted ;  now  be 'seesaed  timorovs  and  reserred.  I  told  him 
the  circumstances  of  my  life— how  devoid  I  was  of  any  object  of  affac* 
tidn — how  destitute  of  friends.  I  dwelt  with  energy  and  pleasure  upon 
his  kindness  towards  me ;  he  was  the  only  being  upon  earth  who  had 
daims  upon  my  gratitude. 

At  length  he  yielded  to  my  solicitation,  and  opened  to  mc  his  heart. 
**  I  can  have  little  claim,"  said  he,  *'  to  trouble  you  with  my  own  pecu<*« 
liar  anxieties ;  but  since  you  have  yourself  observed  them,  and  seem* 
interested  in  their  cause,  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  possibly  observed^ 
among  the  girls  who  have  occasionally  attended  you,  one  who  doea  not 
wear  the  costume  of  our  canton." 

I  suppressed  the  rising  exclamation  of  interest  and  impatience,  and, 
replied  simply  that  I  had. 

**  She  is,"  resumed  the  priest^  *'  my  sister's  child.  I  thought  you> 
may  not  have  noticed  her,  for  her  delicacy  would  never  permit  her  to 
enter  your  chamber,  except  when  necessity  obliged  her;  but  she  hai 
been  no  less  watchful  for  your  recovery.  Her  mother's  instructions  have, 
taught  her  to  look  upon  as  indecorous  many  things  that  are  thought* 
blameless  among  our  simple  peasantry ;  but  I  have  employed  her  in» 
mingling  all  the  remedies  I  have  used  for  you.^' 

What  a  blockhead  I  was,  thought  I,  to  think  them  so  nasty  1 

The  priest  continued.  ^'  Circumstances  called  mt  last  spring  to 
Lausanne,  her  native  city,  and  while  there,  my  importunities,  her  own' 
romantic  disposition,  and  perhaps  the  wish  of  her  parents  that  she  should 
profit  by  my  instructions,  induced  them  to  allow  her  to  return  for  a  short 
time  with  me.  Their  parting  was  a  bitter  one,  and  though  the  circum- 
stances of  her  parents  continue  to  render  it  advantageous  to  both  that 
she  should  remain  with  me,  Louise  casts  many  a  wishful  glance  towards 
Lausanne ;  but  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do  when  she  leaves  me.  Her 
Idndness  and  gaiety  have  rendered  her  almost  necessary  to  me.  Although 
her  stay  ^as  at  first  to  have  been  but  short,  I  cannot  even  yet  think  of 
parting  with  her. 

*'  The  summer  passed  quickly  away,  with  her  as  the  companion  of  my 
walks-r-for  to  her  I  could  communicate  feelings  and  sentiments  which 
none  other  around  me  could  share.  Like  her  moUier,  alaa !  she  refuses  ta 
be  reconciled  with  the  only  true  Church ;  but  still  she  is  a  good,  a  very- 
good  girl ;  and  I  feel  that  when  we  part,  sm  part  we  must,  I  shall 
mourn  aa  if  I  were  severed  from  an  only  child.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Her  father  is  a  Frenchman,  one  of  those  whom  the  late  revolutions  have 
driven  from  their  country  and  their  patrimony.  But,  although  of  noble 
birth,  .the  nobles  of  France  were  too  numerous  to  be  rich,  and  he  waa^ 
enabled  to  save  only  a  wreck  sufficient,  with  frugal  economy,  to  support* 
him  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  would  be  long 
to  tell  you  how,  during  a  former  residence  in  Switzerland,  he  had  seen 
and  loved  my  younger  sister,  who  was,"  said  the  old  man,  rather  proudly, 
"  then  his  equal  in  birth,  and  even  his  superior  in  fortune;  and  how- 
she,  with  all  the  disinterested  love  of  woman,  consented  to  share  his 
poverty.  Love  long  supplied  the  only  luxury  they  needed,  and  content 
the  place  of  wealth ;  but  lately  misfortune  has  pursued  them,  even  to 
their  humble  home,  and  embarrassments  have  obliged  them  unwillingly 
to  consent  that  Louise  shall  remain  with  me  while  they  are  struggling  to 
overcome  them.    But  although  we  are  now  fallen,  we  cannot  but  atill 
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remember  what  we  have  been ;  poor  though  she  be,  Louise  is  still*  a 
daughter  of  the  family  of  Wuflens. 

**  This,  my  friend,  is  the  cause  of  all  my  fears.  The  girl  has  a  little 
spaiik  of  coquetry  about  her,  and  makes  the  most  of  her  slender  oppor- 
tunities, by  playing  the  belle  at  our  holiday  dances.  She  has  enough  of 
the  pride  of  her  father  to  assure  me  that  the  amusement  of  the  moment  is 
her  only  motive,  but  the  effects  are  not  so  harmless.  The  boldest  cha-* 
mois-hunter  of  our  canton,  Carl  Zwey,  had  this  morning  the  assurance 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand." 

"  The  devil !"  I  muttered,  between  my  teeth ;  but  my  friend  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  his  Satanic  Majesty  by  his  English  cognomen,  and 
proceeded. 

'^  Louise  laughed,  but  Carl  was  serious ;  and  the  girl  was  at  last 
obliged  to  interpose  my  authority  to  rid'herof  his  importunities.  The 
young  man  is  strong  and  daring,  but  I  know  him  to  be  rough  and  igno-' 
nnt,  and  his  companions  say  he  is  morose  in  temper,*  and  violent  in  his 
resentments.  I  confess  I  dread  some  evil  at  his  hands.  But,"  said' the 
old  man,  and  his  eye  sparkled,  and  a  flush  which  I  had  never  before  seen' 
overspread  his  countenance,  ^^come  what  may,  peasant  or  chamois- 
hunter  shall  never  wed  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Lord  of  WClflens.  You' 
see  I  am  iiot  without  reason  for  the  anxiety  ypu  have  observed :  I  am  as 
anxious  now,td  retum*iny  niece  to  the  protection  of  her -father  as  I  was 
before  de8ii:oiLs  of '  detaining  her,  and  J  shallhave  but  little  peace  until 
the  oppojtunity  occurs." 

If  I:wa&  much  rtouched  by  the  confidence  of.  the  good  priest,  I  was 
more  interested  by  his  recital;  and  ere  we' parted  I  made  us^  of  every 
topic  Icoiild  suggest  to  banish  his  forebodings.  '  The  next  morning  r 
persuaded^myself,  and  with  more  difficulty  my  host,  that  I  was  quite 
well  enough  to  leave  my  room,  and  return  my  thanks  to  my  invisible 
benefEUStress.  Between  two  inmates  of  a  Swiss  cottage  there  is  little 
ceremony  of  introduction.  Reader,  had  you  seen  Louise  as  I  first  siiw 
her,  you  would  have  confessed  she  was  the  most  arch  little  rosy  rogue. 
that  ever  turned  man's  head  or  stole  his  "heart.  We  soon  got  intimate. 
She  had  learned  of  her  mother  accomplishments  which  had  never  been' 
heard  of  among  her  rude  companions ;  and  she  had  imbibed  from  her 
fiither  sentiments  which  found  no  response  in  the  breasts  of  the  cottagers 
among  whom  she  now  was.  Was  it  not  natutal  then  that  she  should 
welcome  the  society  of  one  who  could  admire  with  her  her  favourite  poets, 
read  to  her  the  romantic  love-tale,  and  share  her  rapture  at  the  sublimity 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  ?  Besides,  she  had  tended  me  when  sick, 
and  women  always  feel  a  deep  interest  in  what  they  have  preserved.  All 
the  paths  by  which  a  woman  could  journey  were  yet  impassable  for  the 
snow,  and  it  would  probably  be  many  weeks  ere  they  would  be  clear. 
The  capuchin  was  employed  in  his  pastoral  duties,  and,' I  suppose  because 
1  was  neither  *'  peasant  nor  chamois-hunter,'*  we  were  left  almost  always 
together.    • 

^hile  I  was  yet  weak,  she  amused  me  by  singing — as  to  music,  no- 
thing more  sophisticated  than  a  Swiss  horn  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard 
in  the  hamlet;  and  I  in  my  turn  read  from  our  rather  slender  store  of 
books  some  oft-repeated  favourite  morceau.  Time  never  hung  heavily 
with  us — we  had  many  resources :  I  taught  her  a  little  English,  she  per- 
fected me  in  French;  we  rehearsed  the  incidents  of  our  past  lives,  and 
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often  spoke  wbtfully  or  the,  future*.  Her  nursing  did  more  than  the 
College  of  Physicians  could  have  done  to  complete  my  recovery*'  In 
spite  of  the  wintry  blasts,  we  began  to  stray  abroad.  '^The  Reuss,  the 
impetuous  torrent  in  which  Tell  was  drowned,  ran  very  near  our  cottage^ 
and  .by  its  side  would  we  ramble  and  review  the  circumstances  of  Uie 
patriot's  life,  which  Louise  would  recount  with  all  the  animation  and 
delight  the  Swiss  ever  feel  in  dwelling  upon  his  exploits. 

Now  I  felt  myself  supremely  happy.  The  aching  void  was  filled  up 
— I  had  an  object  around  which  my  heart-strings  might  twine  them- 
selves*  Ordinary  minds,  whose  affections  are  shared  by  many  relatives, 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  intensity,  the  devotedness  of  my  love. 
Louise  was  the  only  being  who  had  ever  loved  me — the  smile  of  affection 
was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  never  known  a  mother's  love. .  It  was  in  one 
of  these  rambles  that  I  first  spoke  of  what  had  long  been  anticipated  by 
both ; — I  pressed  our  immediate  union ;  but  Louise,  who  was  usually^ 
gentle  as  the  young  gazelle,  was  here  firm  in  her  refusal :  she  made  no- 
objection,  however,  to  my  returning  with  her  to  Lausanne  as  soon  as  the 
journey  was  practicable,  and  then,  if  papa  thought  as  favourably  upon 
the  matter  as  our  worthy  host  did — and  Louise,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  had 
no  very  serious  doubts  upon  that  point — why,  then,  &c.  &c. 

I  would  rather  she  had  been  immediately  and  indissolubly  mine,  for  I 
had  some  strange  presentiment  of  evil  always  weighing  upon  my  mind.- 
Often  did  I  fear  for  our  happiness,  when  I  marked  the  angry  glances 
which  were  directed  at  the  stranger  who  had  withdrawn  the  belle  from' 
the  Sunday  dance.    Among  these  resentful  youths  there  was  one  we 
never  passed  but  Louise  pressed  closer  to  my  side,  and  I  could  feel  her^ 
tremblel     She  confessed  to  me  afterwards  that  she  had  begun  to  share  in 
her  uncle^s  fears.     Carl,  since  his  rejection,  had  repeated  his  importuni-t 
tjes  whenever  he  could  meet  her  alone ;  and  the  laughing  Louise  was  at- 
last  frightened  by  the  altered  demeanour  of  the  man.  The  last  time  they - 
met,  she  repulsed  him  with  a  d^nity  which  she  could  well  assume,  and  he 
left  her  muttering  something,  of  which  "  rival"  and  "  revenge"  were  all  she* 
heard.     I  endeavoured  to  laugh  away  her  fears,  but  I  was  not  altogether 
easy  myself  imder  the  scowl  which  this  morose-looking  vagabond  thought 
fit  to  indulge  me  with  :  the  smile  of  contempt  with  which  I  met  it  was 
rather  assumed  than  real.    I  had  heard  that  Zwey  was  the  best  shot  in 
the  canton,  and  my  experience  with  our  own  club  had  taught  me  with 
what  precision  a  man  might  be  picked  off  among  these  crags ;  and  as  to 
his  body,  it  might  be  hurled  into  depths  which  human  vision  has  never 
penetrated.  But  although  I  had  sucli  strong  personal  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing  his  company,  {dreaded  infinitely  more  some  act  of  violence  to  my 
Louise.     Carl  was  that  determined  sort  of  dog,  that  I  held  him  capable 
of  any  scheme ;  and  it  was  whispered  in  the  valley  that  some  of  his  - 
hunting  expeditions  had  brought  him  more  profit  than  they  would  have^ 
done  had  the  chamois  been  his  only  game.     But  what  could  I  do  ?     He 
never  obtruded  himself  upon  me ;  we  never  even  exchanged  words.   I  had  - 
no  pretence,  therefore,  to  quarrel  with  him;  a.nd,  since  his  final,  repulse^ 
he  had  never  even  sought  to'  speak  to  Lquise. 

In  a  little  time  our  suspicions  appeared  groundless,  and  were  almost 
forgotten ;  the  winter  was  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  day  for  our 
journey  was  fixed.    In  t}ie  joy  and  bustle  of  preparation  we  forgot  there  ^ 
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was  flucli  a  person  as  Carl  Zwey  in  eiiatence.  In  tbe  afternoon  pieoed- 
ing  the  day  before  our  departure,  I  determined  to  leave  Louise  alone 
with  her  uncle,  and  sallied  forth  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  Realp.  The  magnificent  road  which  now  passes  so  near  the^ 
hamlet  had  not  then  been  formed;  a  few  rugged  paths  offered  the  only 
itaeans  of  conveyance  or  travelling.  I  wished  also  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  path  we  were  to  take  to-morrow  was  sufficiently  clear.  After  explor- 
ing it  to  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  I  left  it  and 
crossed  the  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent  tributary  of  the  Reuss,  to  gain  a 
diff  which  seemed  to  offer  a  commanding  view  of  the  scenery  around. 
After  I  had  crossed,  I  turned  and  leant  upon  my  climbing-pole  to  examine 
the  curious  appearance  of  the  road  I  had  left. 

'  It  had  been  rudely  cut  along  the  side  of  the  mountains  which  rose 
above  the  stream,  except  in  one  place  where  a  narrow  gorge  appeared 
like  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  running  bank  to  a  chasm  which  seemed  to  ex- 
tend downwards  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The  whole 
appeared  as  though  the  mountain  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some  terrible 
convulsion  of  nature.  Over  the  brink  of  the  gorge,  which  ran  even  into 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  but  not  far  enough  to  draw  into  it  the  then  shrunk 
stream,  a  rude  and  frail-looking  arch  had  been  thrown,  to  continue  the 
road ;  and  its  tottering  insecurity  struck  me  as  happily  in  character  with, 
the  wild  objects  around.  I  mused  a  moment  upon  the  scene,  and  then 
turned  to  pursue  my  walk ;  but  I  saw  little  of  the  mountains  or  the  dells. 
I  was  indulging  in  day-dreams  of  happiness  and  Louise.  I  was  retracing 
the  progress  of  our  love,  and  recalling  to  mind  (as.  easily  as  I  could) 
every  ingenuous  confession  she  had  made  since  I  had  drawn  from  her  ait 
acceptance  of  ray  suit.  These  meditations  were  however  most  unplea- 
santly interrupted  by  a  sudden  fall  of  hail  and  rain.  I  looked  up,  and 
my  eye,  rendered  «kilful  by  a  winter's  experience,  detected  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  tempest. 

*  My  reverie  had  carried  me  beyond  my  bounds.  T  was  far  from  any 
habitation,  and  had  little  hope  of  obtaining  shelter  before  its  fury  burst. 
Nor  were  my  fears  vain.  I  had  hardly  returned  a  mile,  before  the 
hurricane  broke  over  me  with  frightful  violence ;  the  winds  rushed 
like  demons  through  the  valleys ;  the  rain  fell  in  continued  streams  to 
the  earth,  and  the  reverberated  roar  of  the  conflicting  elements  seemed 
to  shake  the  rooted  mountains  to  their  base.  The  scene  had  been  wild 
before :  now  it  was  frightful.  The  little  stealing  rills  were  in  a  moment 
BfWollen  to  mighty  rushing  cataracts,  which  roared  onwards  in  a  mantling 
doud  of  spray,  and  hurled  down  in  their  headlong  course  uprooted 
pines  and  detached  masses  of  rock.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  by 
desperate  effort,  that  I  won  my  way  along :  now  throwing  myself  flat 
upon  my  face,  and  now  striking  the  spike  of  my  climbing-pole  deep  into 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  sustaining  myself  upon  it  against  th^ 
whirlwind.  At  length  I  gained  the  spot  where,  two  hours  before,  I  had 
paused  to  notice  the  wild  ravine,  and  the  romantic  bridge  which  strode 
across  it.  Now  my  heart  sickened  as  I  gazed  upon  its  heightened 
horrors.  The  torrent  had  risen  beyond  its  bed,  and  was  swollen  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge ;  it  was  rushing  down  the 
ravine,  and  tumbling  headlong  into  that  awful  chasm,  whose  depths 
Aortal  eye  had  never  beheld.    And  through  that  torrent  lay  my  o|ily« 
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pkAh^rSftWi^dlf.  As  I  lid3  on  by  th^'roclc.  for  support  against  the 
drfvitig  stdTrti,  and  looked  arotind,  I  thought  nothing  could  heighten  my 
(tespftir.  But  I  was  wrong.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  low,  hoarse  laugh 
behiiid  me.  I  turned  :  it  was  Carl,  the  rejected  lover  of  Louise.  He 
Sftem^  to  tne  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  storm.  A  demon  might  envy 
the  smile  of  triumphant  malice  ^hi'ch  lit  up  his  features.  He  said  not 
a  i^ord,  hut  pointed  with  his  rifle  to  th6  torrent,  and  beckoned  me 
cM^^fd. 

'  Though  ftrtly  alive  to  the  perils  of  my  situation,  I  was  in  no  humout 
td  endtir^   the  iiisolent '  ttiumph  of  this  hateful  peasant,     t  turned 
hkughtily  from  hitn,  and  lednt,  as  listlessly  as  the  storm  would  let  me, 
upon  my  staff.     I  had  stood  in  this  position  some  minutes,  watching  in 
Tftin  fdr  some  sign  of  the  tempest  abating,  when  that  hornd  laugh  again 
^t^  upon  my  ear.     This  time  it  was  loud  and  exulting.     It  was  fol- 
lowed by  k  piercing  scteam.    Gracious  heaven  !.  it  was  I^ouisc  upon  the 
rbad  across  the  tbrrefit  ]  she  was  bound  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  which 
two  meilwere  urging  forward  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm.    We  were 
bWfiy  fifty  yards  apart  t  she  saw  me, — called  to  me  by  my  name.    Zwev 
hrilooed  in  German  to  the  men  upon  the  road,  and,  when  they  answered 
Wm,  h6  advanced  towards  me,  I  know  liot  for  what  purpose ;  but  rage 
and  madness  had  nerved  my  arm,  and  I  struck  him  with  my  fist  to  the 
earth.    It  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  but  Louise  had  all  my 
thoughts.    I  paused  not  to  take  advantage  of  my  blow :  ere  he  could  rise 
I  |iad  nished  forwards,  struck  my  pole  into  the  ground,  and  sprang 
desperately  at  the  torrent.    But  it  was  not  in  human  power  to  clear  it. 
The  whelming  waters  below  received  me.     I  rose,  but  only  to  become 
aHvfe  to  the  hotrors  of  my  situation.     1  was  hurrying  headlong  towards 
the  arch,— towards  that  horfible  abyss; — I  still  held  with  desperate 
grasp  my  pole,  but  stone  after  stone  gave  way  as  I  caught  by  it.     14 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  was  being  drawn  imder  the  centre  pf  the  arch ; 
~;;-a  nioment  mote,  and  I  should  have  been  engulphed  for  ever.    But 
that  moment  was  not  destined.     A  sudden  eddy  of  the  whirling  stream 
dashed  me  violently  against  the  bridge,  and  I  clung  to  the  projecting 
buttress.     TTwas  well  it  was  the  buttress,  for  at  that  moment  the  centra 
part  of  the  arch  gave  way,  and  rolled  with  the  now  unopposed  waters 
down  the  precipice.     Still  I  held  on  :  the  waters  had  gained  a  copiouji 
vent,  and  would,  1  dared  to  hope,  subside  a  little ;  but  all  my  remain- 
ing strength  was  still  requisite,  to  keep  me  from  being  whirled  along 
with  them.    Once  I  dared  to  look  up  towards  the  bank  above  me ;  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape  until  the  flood  should  subside.     Once,  too, 
the  waters  threw  me.  upon  my  back,  and,  as  I  turned  in  the  struggle,  I 
saw  Zwey  standing,  with  folded  arms  and  a  grin  of  gratified  malice, 
upon  the  bank  I  had  leaped  from.     But  I  recovered  my  position ; — my 
immediate  peril  was  passed.    I  had  fixed  my  spiked  pole  firmly  into  the 
still  enduring  buttress,  and  clasped  it  with  my  feet  and  disengaged  arm, 
I  now  looked  upward^  again  towards  the  bank  upon  which  I  supposed 
Liotiise  still  was,  but  my  position  allowed  me  no  view  of  the  road,  and  I 
turned  again  to  try  to  gather  intelligence  from  the  movements  of  Zwey. 
No  sooner  did  he  catch  my  eye,  thap  he  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder : 
I  saw  it  pointed  full  at  me,  and  grew  dizzy  with  despair  again.     But  the 
Bfdnn,  wnich  had  so  nearly  destroyed,  preserved  mc.    3f  ne  cock  clicked, 
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tut tio  t)\4let, cainfe  witig^d  wll!$'  fl^th;  'tfti^is my Btatftof •  luirrftle 
suspense  4s  I 'he^rdihe  im-etth  httmtneHnfg  thfe  fltirt.  '  But  suddesily  I 
lieard  the  shftrp  ctadc  of  ft'tifle  in  the  road ;  it  was  foKd^ed  bf  a  «hairt> 
atid  the  noise  of  coh^ct.  Zwe^  couM'^e  all  that  pbssed,  land  Qtideiitljr 
now  feared  his  victiih  might  es^pe  him;  He  horlM  his  rifle' ^m  him 
with  an  oath,  and  plunged  reddess  int^  the  still  unabated  >  streiim. 
Whether:  he  expected  to  leap  the  torrent  and  joiriin  the'^y,  Ikwywnot. 
If  he  did,  he  failed.  He  was  not  a  more  skiUis)  swimber  than  tnyselfi  and, 
since  the  midn  part  of  the  bridge  was  gone,  the  solitary  pieoe  of  matNnnjr 
by  which  I  clung  was  the  only  object  which  could  arrest  his  propdBs 
to  destruction.  Whatever  was  his  original  object,  it  was  evidently  now 
his  frantic  purpose  that  For  both  shocddpeitsh;  and,  should  heapf^roaoh 
me^  I  couM  not  prevent  it.  I  was  completely  occupied  in  clinging  to 
my  post.  I  watched  him  with  panting  interest;  and  he  did  approach  I 
A  moment  he  was  by  my  **^ !  H^.  th^^^ght  ^ly  pole  was  my  chief  stay, 
— caught  at  and  grasped  it; — ^but  he  was  wrong.  I  relinquished  it, 
and  clung  closer  to  the  buttress.  It  was  too  late  for  even  him  to  retrieve 
his  error :  the  toneat  bore  him  away^  while  I  w«s  9%^^,  I  shuddered  as 
I  saw  his  vain,  but  frightful  struggles.  I  saw  him  upon  the  brink  of 
the  gulph.  How  dreadful  was  tbe  yell  of  rage  and  agony  which  rose 
even  above  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  as  he  disappeared  for  ever ! 

The  tumult  above  me  had  now  subsided,  and  my  calls  brought  me 
assistance.  By  the  aid  of  ropes  I  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  my 
perilous  situation,  and  the  first  voiee  I  heard  was  an  assurance  of  the 
safety  of  my  loved  one.  I  had  anticipated  her  rescue  from  the  noise 
above  me  and  the  madness  of  my  rival,  but  I  had  1o  hear  from  the 
villagers  the  tale  of  her  abduction.  They  had  taken  one  of  the  fellows 
who  carried  her  off,  and. killed  the  other:  They  leamedirom  their  prisoner, 
who  had  confessed,  that  the  whispers  as  to  the  late  occupations  of 
Zwey  were  not  without  foundation.  Despairing  of  success  in  his  suit  by 
fair  means,  he  determined  to  have  recourse  to  for^e,'and  to  carry  Louise 
far  beyond  pursuit.  As  the  price  of  their  assistance  to  his  scheme,  he 
o£ferea  his  adherence  to  a  band  who  inf^ted  the  Italian  mountains. 
With  their  aid  he  determined  to  put  his  design  into  execution  the  day 
before  that  appointed  for  our  departure :  a  rifle  ball  was  to  have  dis- 
patched his  rival,  and  Lottiae  was  to  have  been  severely  taught  the 
duties  of  a  bandit^s  bride  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  cottage 
of  the  Carthusian  was  daringly  entered, he  waa  bound,  and  his  niece  was 
borne  off.  The  cries  of  the  old  man,  afiet  s6me  time,  brought  his 
neighbours  to  his  assistaaee,  and  a  pursuit  was  commenced ;  but  it  was 
the  breaking  of  the  bridge  alone  which  idefeated  the  attempt  of  the 
villains.  That  cut  off  theihr  only  retreat  liouise  was  found  in  a 
swoon,  into  which  she  had  fallen  upon  witnessing  the  ill  success  of  my 
mad  leap  at  the  torrent,  and  had  been  conveyed  home  by  her  uncle. 
As  I  in  my  turn  recounted  the  death  of  Zwey,.  which  my  friends  had 
been  too  much  occupied  to  observe^  the  little  knot  crossed  themselves, 
and  looked  fearfully  towards  the  scene  of  his  fatel  While  dogging  me, 
he  had  doubtless  welcomed  the  storm  as  a  powerful  auxiliary.  It  proved 
the  minister  of  avenging  Heaven* 

Reader,  would  you  know  more?  Then  T  must  tell  you  that  the  occur- 
rences of  that  day  are  the  only  theme  that  can  cloud  the  smile,  or  hush 
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Ihe  inerry  rqwrtee^.  of  on9;wbo8Q  y^iithliil  beauty  b  emulated  by  tbat  of 
ft  daughter^  just  ateK>u)g  fxam  childhood  into  girlhood.  I  pass  my 
aumtBora  amid  tJhe.awioy  Tiqeyarda  of  Lausanpe,  and. sometime*  tiy  to 
kcap  up  iwith  my  two^ljeys  m.  aTiMpb^e;  ,among..the  moimtaips.  But, 
dimng.  tke  wuitc^s,  t  alwayia  take  care  to  be  as  remote  as  poesible  from 
catmcts  and  ^satastrophea  iathe  hospitable  heart  of  old  England,^ or 
elae  at'  the  chlt«|u  of  my.  iK)ble  father-in-law.  Summer^  nowever, 
.alivaya.  'find9  me  at  I^auaanpe,  and,  should,  any  of  my  fair  readers  feel  a 
.paaaioi^  ixk  iketaK  Mont  Blaoc  from  M^gea,  or  Chiuon  from  the  Lake, 
4ir.tjf»Tiew  . 

"  The  deep-blue  rwshing  of  the  ari:owy  Rhone/* 

if  4hej  wHldatt  in  Ia  Criande  Chaineii- 1  iriQ  ahow  them  my  Xiouiae* 

G.W.C, 
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THE  POOR  SCHOLAR'S  LAMENT^ 


""  '  '        DsAttt,-*^!!!  fellow !  haya>  we,  fhen» . 

'  Cone  athttt  so  neareaoh  othcar? 

.  Well,  tohal^t  haa4sr^aiid.be  tK^me     .    . 

.  A  q|ii«ft  friend*  1^  £3i^hful  brother. 

■    All  those  mierrydkys  are  gowe,**^ 

Gone  with  cash  aadh^altih/old  fellow  t 
•  Whea  I  Iread  long'  days  ai^i  nights,  . 
'  : .  .    .  (3aT/e*  Tkim  an^rthen,  when  I  got  mellow.) 

'  Newton  t  ^Sodid  I  ^da  old  gihosts; 
'   '        Fine  waa*t  thou  too,  fikssio  learning*'-' 
Though  thou  leftist  huae  aches  behind, 
Headi  and  h^irt»  and  temples  burning. 

How  I  idled  t  I  wore  my  bialn^ 


/  { 
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•Waiting  o'er  the  midnight  taper, 
Dreaming««*dreaiB&ng  I  till  ope  day' 
1^  ]  irok€t»  and  found  my  life— a,  vapour  { 

Once  I  hoped  (ah,  laugh  not  yet  1) 
'  '  Fo^  wealth,  and  h6aIl!h,iKBd.faaM--tbe  bubble! 

•    Sot  I  tQiled;up  WtsckxBi^s  steepSf 

I'  Andgota.lall,  boy,  l(»r  my  trouble! 

Now  all*a  over t  no  ond  came'" 
Not  one  cheered  my  strong  endeavour ; 

So^Isank,  and  called  oa  iA^tf  .* 
€ome^  boy,  let's  be  friends  lor  ever ! 

Ere  we  go,  1et*s  dirse  this  den, 

Wheie  wbrth  ne^er  was  yet  befriended: 
1*11  oiy  ••  €Sme  I '»  and  thou.*«  Amen  /" 
.  Sob»^rm.Uind:  our  chant  is  ended. 
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BRETOBES  ON  IRfSH'  HISHWATfl. 

THE   XRI«H  JAtTHTIlTG  CAE. 

'^  A  BBAVTiruii  car!  Won't  yei  honour  go  with  Shaua  Langly? 
$onm  Buch  a  horse  from  PaMage  to  Waterford.  Stand  o\U  o'  the  way, 
je  pack  of  impostors !  Sure  it  isn't  such  a  garron  as  that  you'd  put 
l)efore  his  honour  ?  Look  at  hia  shandrumdandy !  Whew !  it  hanga 
together  hy  nothing  at  all ! — it'll  go  to  pieces  the  first  hit  of  bad  roaid 
that  comes  in  its  way." 

This  was*  the  first  specimen  of  genuine  Irish  brogue  I  had  he^rd  iof 
more  th|m  sixteen  years,  and  I  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  as  it  fell 
upon  my  ear»  while  once  more  standing  on  my  native  soil.  Our  reply  to 
the  invitation  was, — "  We  don't  want  a  car.*' 

"  Oh !  I  ax  yer  honour's  pardon.  Then  it's  for  you  the  Swish  car  is 
waitin  there  all  the  momin  forenint  us  at  the  side  o'  the  hill.  Holloa ! 
Misther  Ally's  man !  Come  down,  will  ye  ?  Hare's  the  English  com- 
pany.    Come,  step  out.    HoUoo!  holloo!" 

The  truth  is,  our  friend  ''  hoUood "  so  loudly,  that  he  would  have 
been  invaluable  on  beard  the  steam-boat  we  had  just  quittedj  as  a 
speaking-trumpet.  In  answer  to  his  summonsi  half  tumbling,  whdb 
galloping  down  the  hill-,  came  the  *'  Swiss  car.'* 

Many  years  had  passed  since  I  visited  my  native  land;  and  sooth  to 
say,  I  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  dread  that  my  remembrances  would  lose  much 
of  their  couleur  de  rose  if  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities 
of  Irish  life.  <  My  poetry  and  patriotism  received  a  severe  shoqk  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  inhabitants  of  Pipage  had  whitewashed  the  roofs  in- 
stead of  the  wcdU  of  their  cabins ;  and  that  thQ  pigs  roved  from  dwell- 
ing to  dwelling  in  unrestrained  freedom  and  loquacity. .  I  wonder  what 
Turner  would  make  of  the  village  of  Passage  in  one  of  bis  foregrounds  ? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  idealise  it  ? — that^  little  church  upon  the  hill 
looks  really  as  if  Protestantism  was  decaying  aa  fast  as  its  adversaries 
could  desire.  But  then  the  pigs, — the  everlasting  pigs, — long-backed, 
grunting,  dirty  animals.  One  would  be  led  to  imagine  £rom  a  peep  into 
Passage  that  Ireland  was  a  vaat  pigstye, 

*'  Thi^  will  never  de,"  thought  I  to  myself,  shutting  my  eyes  upon 
the  ugly  village  of  Ballyhack,*— on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  river — when 
fairly  stowed  away  in  the  very  pretty  and  convenient  machine  sent  for  us 
by  our  friends.  "  I  shall  bate  the  country  before  I  arrive  at  my  jour- 
ney's end." 

*'  Is  the  sun  too  much  in  yer  eyes,  Ma'am,  dear?"  eicclaimed  a  kind 
voice  at  my  elbow,  just  ae  the  driver  was  mounting*  **  Put  up  yer  nuni' 
paral^  my  darlint.  Yer  bonnet's  too  small,  my  lady  •  which,  though  an 
advantage  to  me,  is  the  contrary  to  y()u.  It's  a  beautiful  sun,  God  bless 
it,  for  the  harvest ; — but  I'm  doubtin  if  it's  as  bright  over  the  wather  as 
it  is  here.  Well,  glory  be  to  God,  they  can't  take  the  bames  of  the 
sun  Urom  us,  any  way.  There,  now  you're  not  so  sinsible  of  the  heat ! 
A  safe  and  plisant  journev  to  yez  here  and  hereafther !  Take  the  baste 
asy,  Michael,  up  the  hill.  Sure  Ireland's  bothered  entirely  wid  the 
hills, — but  the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  wax  from  this  to  Bannow."  And 
on  we  went. 

How  very,  yeiy  delightful  is  a  small  kindness,  garnished  by  a  little  bit 
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of  flattery.  Tbe  church  upon  the  opposite  hill  became  absolutely  pictu« 
Teeque ;  and  so  wonU  have  been  the  vilUge,T-but  for  th^  pigs ;  an  old 
lady  with  thirteen  young  ones  had  taken  undisputed  possession  of  a  Kish 
of  potatoes  under  shelter  of  what  was  called  a  cottage  dodr^  while  its 
Jdnd  mistress,  intent  upon  my  not  being  incommoded  by  the  sun-beams, 
either  did  not  see,  or  seeing  did  not  heed  their  ravages.  I  thought  of  the 
happy  pigs  of  Mulinevat,  who  have  the  clean  straw  to  lie  upon,  whila 
their  lords  and  masters  put  up  with  the  dirty, — who  eat  that  Irish 
luxury,  a  riuxley  potato,  while  their  mistresses  are  content  with  the  damp 
ones, — ^and  who  go  to  bed  by  candleli^t,  while  the  family  sit  in  the  dark. 

The  pretty  Swiss  car  conveyed  us  to  a  house  where  the  cordial  welcome 
of  people  I  had  never  before  seen,  assured  me  I  was  not  in  England.  I 
mean  no  offence  to  a  nation  I  esteem — ay,  and  love — more  than  any 
other  in  the  world ;  but  I  must  say  the  English  have  not  the  art  ^of 
making  strangers  feel  at  their  ease.  The  French  have  acquired  it  by 
study;  but  an  Irishman  is  bom  with  it,— it  is  found  in  the  peasant's 
hut,  as  well  as  in  nobler  dwellings.  The  moment  you  set  foot  on  Irish 
ground  you  fed  **  at  home ;"  thst  domestic  epithet  is  the  only  one  I 
can  find  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  freedom  and  hospitality  whick 
prevail  there  among  all  classes  of  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  it  was  found 
that  the  Swiss  car  could  not  take  o\a  luggage,  so  we  determined  to 
hire  a  machine  which  we  heard  Vas  *^  wonderful  strong,"  and  a  horse 
that  **  would  go  to  Bannow  and  back  in  less  than  no  time." 

Now  I  am  anxious  that  my  experience  should  warn  others  against  the 
evils  of  Irish  travelling, — at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  confiding  of 
Hfe  and  limb  to  the  tendef  metcies  of  **  an  outside  jaunting  car."  Public 
or  private,  they  are  all  execrable.  Had  my  English  readers  ever  the 
good  fortune  to  behold  one  ?  If  not,  let  them  imagine  a  long  box,  ele- 
vated upon  what  are  called  springs ;  this  long  box  forms  the  centre  of 
the  machine,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  is  a  convenient  place  for  convey- 
ing luggage ;  at  each  side  of  the  under  part  of  this  box  projects  a  board, 
ifiich  fbrms  the  seats,  and  from  these  depend  narrow,  moveable 
steps,  upon  which  it  was  intended  the  feet  of  the  travellers  shall  rest ; 
the  driver's  seat  is  elevated  over  one  end  of  the  box,  and  is  generally 
composed  of  crooked  bars  of  iron,  while  the  harness,  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  oil  or  blacking,  is  twisted  and  patched,  and  tied  so  as  to 
leave  but  little  trace  of  what  it  originally  was,  either  in  formation  or 
quality.  Upon  one  of  these  atrocities  was  I  seated,  my  feet  hanging 
down  upon  the  "  step," — if  I  leaned  back,  I  bumped  my  head 
against  the  driver's  seat;  if  I  sat  forward,  I  must  inevitably  have 
fulen  upon  what  our  charioteer  called  ^' Bran  new  powdher  pavement^* 
the  said  powdher  pavement  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  red  granite  broken 
mto  lumps  the  size  of  a  giant's  hand,  and  strewn  thickly  over  the  hiUs 
and  hollows  of  a  most  wicked  road. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three.  Now,  on  these  cars  you  are  placed 
dos-a-aos^  and  as  three  could  not  possibly  sit  on  a  side  intended  for  two* 
I  had  half  the  vehicle  to  myself;  the  gentlemen  chattmg  of  politics  on 
the  back  opposite  (to  invent  an  Irishism)  seat. 

**  I  hope  ye'r  honour's  comfortable  ?"  inquired  the  driver,  after  a  ter- 
xific  joltC  with  that  familiar,  yet  respectful  manner,  which  distinguishes 
a  race  now  almost  extinct  even  in  primitive  Ireland— the  raC'C  of  old 


Barvantsi  *^  I  hope  your  honow^s  comfortaUew : ,  I  .ibud^^hM^  t-  M^li^i^- 
Banter  Jhfl^p  tbexo  Swwk.c)^,,  tbpifgh.I  iH  my  befit  tq.iniic  tkU^tmj 
for  yQv  tfiU  morning,  .  .    , '!  •.,  /  \,.  .  '.,.  .•    '    ?  . 

**  Indeect !  What  did  you  do  to  it^  Michael  ?'? 

**  Faith,  then,  just  put  half  a  hundred  of  stones  in  thebottoia.ofiit» 
snd  plenty  of  stra^  ov«  them  to  keep  ilt  steady,  which  you'd  ha',  never 
knpwd— only  Fm  afther  .telling  you— these  mirfity  fly-away  jcaj?jy  then 
furrin  ones,  are  not  asy  and  steady  like  these  "-^(anoither  tecnfip  jolt 
that  would  have  destroyed  the  springs  of  the  best  made  LondoA  pha^on.) 
—Michael  looked  round  iat  me,  an^^then  repeated^  "  I  hope  yer  honourf» 
corafottable  I'*  It  seemed  a  hitter  modtery  of  comfort,  and  yet  poor 
Michael  did  not  mean  it  so.  At  last,  we  got  over  the  "  powdher  pavet 
ment,"  and  even  the  gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the  event. 
When,  lo  and  behold!  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  what X  was  told  was  a 
*^  tittle  Ulir  the  poor  horse  eyed  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  didike. 

"  it*8  a  fine  niomin'^'"  said  Mike,  pulling  the  horsey, to  a  dead  atc^. 
■  **  So  it  is,"  said  I. 

"Gintlemin,  there's  a  beautiful  view. from  this  hill,'*  persisted  our 
driver,  V  and  the  sweetest  of  ^  fresh  air — and  to  walk  it  ud  would  do  ye  a 
dale  of  good.  Tou  xnight  travd  long  enough  in  Englana  widout  comin' 
across  such  isi  prospict. ' 

•*  Shall  I  walk  also,  Michad,?" 

*'  Oh,  scnra  a  step !  Sure  Kimble  (that'a  the  haste's  name)  wiU  go  a 
dale  the  better  from  hayin^  a  lady  to  carry.  Gee  up,  lay  man  1  Cuahla 
machree  was  every  inch  of  ye.  Nimble,  my  darlmt  I  u!s  yerseif  tlmt 
i£7as^.  the  beauty — onctj" 

^^It  is  a  long  time  agjo,  then,"  replied  I,  looking  with  compasaioQ 
upon  the  poor,  long-bon^  animu* 

*^  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  lady,  dear.  Tou  jm  he's  kilt  entirely  with 
the  hard  work ;  and  the  poor  appetite,  though  that  last  ia  luc^y,  for  ifa 
little  the  man  that  owns  lum  has  to  give  him  to  eat.'* 

«  How  is  t^at,  Michael  ? '' 

•*  Faith^  it's  myself  can't  tell  you,  my  lady,  only  torrow  has  long  legs^ 
and  his  landlord's  as  hard  as  the  devil 'a  forehead '^ — (another  jok,  I 
thought  the  car  was  broken  to  atoms.) 

"  Michael,  what  w  the  matter  ?** . 

*^  Troth,  Ma'am«  weVe  .done  for  I  1  wish  I  hadn't  sent  the  gintlemia 
on ;  but  you  wouldn't  have  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  ould  leather,  or  a  taste 
o'  rope  in  yer  pocket — asy,  Nimble-r-oad  luck  to  ye,  will  ye  ataiid 
asy  ?  Small  blame  to>  the  baste  to  want  to  get  on ;  .there's  a  black 
cloud  comin'  over  Knocknaughdowly  will  soak  every  tack  on  our  bacloi 
in  fire  minutes,  and  sorra  a  house  nearer  than  Kilborristhane.,  Come 
here  do,  you  little  gossoon,  run  afther  thim  gintlemjn,  and  call  thim 
back ;  and  h^rkeel  give  me  that  piece  of  string  that's  rou^d  yer 
hat.  Now  run,  run  for  the  dear  life.  Oclr,  faith,  we're  in  for  it;,  thia 
harness  'ill  never  reach  Bannow  ;  an'  deed  an'  d^  poor  Nimble  seerm 
unasy." 

**  Was  he  in  harness  to-day,  before  ?.'* 

"He  was," 

^*  Did  lie  go  far?'* 

*^Not  to  say  far,  only  three  mile.  I  mean  three  .goia'  and  .three 
comin.'^    ,  ...      ,  • v     ..^.  ;. 


■:  ■  '^  FiAb;1i<fTttid.  Mrti  GtaBam  and  seven  of  Tier  cliiWren,  and  two 
niiTBes,  and  the  batliin  -  woman,  goin|  and  comin'  to  the  salt  wather^  to 
say  nothin*  of  the  fish  and  stones  aiid  things  they  "brings  home  afUier 
/toaftiriV";      •.'••■■ 

•i»  ^'I  think/' 1  replied,  jumping  off  the  caV,  **  that  I  will  walk  on  to  the 
iiext^Tflla|e,''^d  seild  you' some  aesiatance;  it  is  evident  the  horse  can 
ncVer  atMe^e  the  h^n." 

*  '•*'God  bless  ymi,  Ma'am,  dear,  isn*t  he  like  ourselves,  used  to  'all 
mahner  of  slavefy!  I  ax  yer  pardon !  but  if  yer  ladyship  would  lend 
toe  k  loin  of  the  string  of  your  cloak,  it  would  mend  this  little  fray  iu 
the  harness,'  flind  the  never  a  bit  of  harm  would  I  do  it.'* 

To  Michaels  great  astonishment,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  part  with 
whlit  he  so*  irreverently  termed  the  string  of  my  cloak,  but  climbed  up 
the  hill  until!  overtook  my  companions.  One  of  them,  a  native  of 
the  8o3,  only  laughed  at  my  dilemma;  he  was  accustomed  to  such 
adventures ;  and  said  that,  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  would 
procure  a  capital  horse  from  a  Mr.  Matty  Byrne ;  and  the  poor  animij^ 
who  had  been  previously  worn  out  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Graham  and 
her  oounttess  ciiildren, migfat  fare  as  he  best  could  by  the  road-side  till 
the  jaunting-car  returned. 

We  posted  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Master  Byme*s,  and  found  bia 
itftsMence  in  good  time,  that  is,  just  before  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
vtorm  commenced.' 

'  **  Had  he  a  horse  f*  "  To  be  sure  he  had— three— beauties !  Would 
flog  the  country  to  produce  three  such  !*'  "  Would  he  lend  it  ?'*  •*  To  Mr. 
Alley  troth  he  would,  and  the  veins  of  his  heart  with  it,  to  one  of  the 
name  ;'*  and  immediately  he  hallooed  to  a  strapping  youth,  who  popped 
up  hb  head  from  out  a  potato  pit,  and  commanded  him  forthwith  to  bring 
•*  Spanker  '^  from  the  plough. 

**  Upon  this,  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  worthy  man's  mother,  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  crone,  withered  and  wrinkled,  but  whose  jet  black  eyes  glit- 
totd  and  elimmered  from  beneath  her  shaggy  brows,  exclaimed, 

'^Ood  uess  you,  Matty !  lave  Spanker  alone  and  take  Jude^Spanker 
'ill  spill  ye  entirely." 

*' Mother,  hould  yer  whisht  and  mind  the  paytees.  Sure  ye  know 
Jlide's  knees  are  broke  and  her  hind  leg  splintered  with  kicking;  bar* 
nil*  that,  she's  the  finest  baste  in  the  counthiy.** 

^  Tike  Lilly,  then,**  persisted  the  old  lady.  ' 

*  '^ithhik  ye  might  turn  yer  tongue  and  say  Miss  Lilly,  considering 
whose  daughter  she  is/'  retorted  Matty. 

*•  The  divil  fetch  me  ftefbre  I  say  Miss  to  a  horse,**  continued  Mrs. 
Byrne,  **  only  this  I  will  say,  though  you  are  making  purty  faces  at  me 
behind  the  door,  that  if  you  put  Spanker  under  a  jaunting-car,  he'll 
make  it  jaunt,  that's  all." 

'^  Mother,  dear;  hould  yer  tongue,  and  PIl  bring  ye  a  quarter  of  tea 
from  Taghmon.  What  do  y(m  know  about  Spanker  ?  Didn't  he  go 
imder  a  car  from  this  to  Ross  and  back  in  six  hours,  and  never  turned 
into  a  ditch  or  a  haporth  but  onct,  and  that  was  when  he  backed  off 
Wellington  Bridge  ?** 

*•  Why,  that  wasn't  Spanker,**  persisted  the  crone. 

**  WeU,  'twas  his  sister,"  replied  Mat^ :  **  all.  the  same — the .  wn^ 
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flesh  and  blood — ^they're  as  Vkt  as  two  peas;  only  Spanker  hn$  r  dale 
more  eperit."     • 

The  old  woman  beckoned  me  aside.  *'  Ma'am,  dear,  for  God's  sake 
4on't  let  him  get  down  at  any  of  the  houses  to  have  drink.  He  has 
been  on  the  batter  these  ten  days.  Sorra  a  better  boy  in  the  counthry 
^hen  the  drink's  not  in  him;  but  when  it  is,  he*8  worse  than  a  troop  o' 
horse,  and  more  roaring  and  dangerous  than  a  score  of  mad  bulls.'* 

"  But  our  friend's  servant  will  drive.** 

*^  Och,  musha,  don't  attempt  it;  Spanker  wouldn't  let  man  or  baste 
drive  him,  barrin'  Matty." 

An  agreeable  position ! — the  prospect  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a 
tnad  Irish  horse,  or  upset  by  a  wild  Irish  driver !  There  was  no  help 
for  it. 

The  shower  was  over ;  "  the  valley  lay  smiling  before  us,**  Michael 
Bnd  the  car  had  arrived ;  the  luggage,  which  was  piled  up  in  what  they 
called — ^just  then  very  appropriately — the  well^  soaked  tlnrough.  Span-* 
ker,  a  bright  bay,  bony  horse,  with  an  exceedingly  quick  eye,  stood  meek 
and  quiet  enough  at  the  door.  I  resumed  my  seat,  and  looked  on  the 
beautiful  prospect,  which,  as  the  road  was  tolerably  good,  I  was  enabled 
to  enjoy.  To  the  right  stretched  St.  George's  Channel,  blue  as  the  heavens 
that  overshadowed  it ;  and  sleeping  calmly  in  its  waters  lay  the  Saltee 
Islaiids,  smiling  and  gentle  as  if  no  treacherous  rock  sentinelled  their 
shores.  Nearer  to  the  land,  rich  in  many-tinted  cornfields,  and  bordered 
by  soft  green  meadows,  stretched  far  and  away  the  island  of  Bannow-^ 
my  dear  native  home ;  and  in  a  glen  to  the  left  rose  high  the  arches 
and  turrets  of  Tintern  Abbey.  So  enchanting  was  the  prospect,  that 
we  had  almost  passed  unnoticed  the  pretty  village  of  Saltmills, — a 
Iniracle  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Roses,  vying  with  ambitious  honey-> 
suckles,  clambered  to  the  roofs  of  every  cottage — few  pigs — no  dirty 
children — ^no  dunghills, — all  as  well  ordered  to  the  eye  as  in  dear 
Ehgland,  and  far,  fai'  more  picturesque.  The  handsome  peasants,  in 
bright  red  waistcoats,  and  slouched  straw  hats,  confined  beneath  th6 
chin  by  a  broad  black  riband,  lookii^  animated  and  intelligent,  and 
withal  so  polite,  so  truly  courteous.  Then  the  shy,  modest  maideni — 
rosy,  awkward,  andblushiug;  totally  deficient  in  that  delicacy  of  fong 
and  self-possession  which  distinguishes  the  girls  of  my  adopted  country, 
and  yet  so  Noraish  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a  word) ;  curtseying 
and  smiling,  and  exchanging  glances,  and  even  innocent  jests,  with  the 
few  travellers  who  pass  their  way, — and  yet  all  with  such  pure  modesty 
and  genuine  good-nature,  that  it  ;is  impossible  to  misunderstand  either 
them  or  their  motives. 

•*  Master  Byrne,"  I  inquired,  "  is  your  landlord  resident  here?** 

"  No,  thank  God,  Ma'am  !*' 

"  Indeed :  who  is  your  u^ent  then  ?'* 

*^  A  bom  gentleman — God*s  fresh  blessing  be  about  him !  As  long  aa 
he  i^  over  us,  we'U  make  a  fVee  present  of  d&e  landlord  to  the  English ; 
and  much  good  may  he  do  them  I" 

At  this  moment  Spanks  made  a  dead  stop  opposite  the  door  of  a 
small  public-house. 

^*  Make  the  horse  go  on,"  said  our  friend  in  a  cold,  determined  tone* 
Byrne  looked  round  at  him  precisely  with  the  expression  of  a  dog  when 
dimppointei  of  a  long-expected  bone. 
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,^.  f*  ^c  hjiB  i^fanwv  tWs  wi^y,"  he  replied. 

**  I  fear,  Byrne,  you  go  there  more  than  once  a-week," 
.,  "Soiaetimee  I  da,  luy.  Wy." 

<*  Eiiery  di^y,  Byrp.e  ?" 
,  **  Kbt  always,  Ma'am,  dear,*' 
,   "  Twice  a-day,  Byrne?" 

**  Faith*  Ma'am,  if  I  do  it's  Spanker's  fault,  and  not  mine.  When  I 
gets  on  his  back,  thinking  a  trifle  of  exercise  would  do  me  good,  SA  sura 
as  fate  be  makes  for  the  public— and  no  mistake." 

^'  Believe  me,  it  is  a  ruinous  habit." 
.  *^  No  disputin*  it,  my  lady ;  but  ruin  has  followed  ould  Ireland  so 
Ipng,  that  it  would  be  heart-breakin'  to  part  company  now.'*  We  were 
at  Uie  commencement  of  another  hill.  *^  I  must  trouble  ye  all  to  get 
ttS^"  s^id  Byroe.  *^  It  would  take  more  wit  thai)  would  r^ach  from  this 
to  Cape  Clear  to  make  Spauker  go  either  up  or  down  i^  hill  with 
anybody  hehiad  him.** 

We  submitted  to  necessity,  and  walked. 

"  Byrne,"  inquired  our  friend, — who  thought  it  high  time  (bat  the 
driver  as  well  as  the  horse  should  be  "  trotted  out,'* — "  What  pretty 
blunder  was.that  you  made  about  the  books  Miss  Carolup^e  told  you  to 
bring  from  the  Waterford  circulating  library  ?" 

"  Qh,  don't  tkrmd  on  my.  corns  before  the  English  quality  entirely, 
Masther,  honey !" 

"  Very  well,  Byrne;  they  will  certainly  hear  the  story  in  Bannow." 

**  Theu  I  raav  as  well  tell  it  at  onct,"  said  Matty :  "  and  sure  the 
mistake  was  all  on  her  side ;  for  I'll  go  bail  what  I  brought  her  was 
more  value  than  what  she  wanted.-^*  Any  commands.  Miss,  for  Watherr 
ford  ?'  sftys  L  *  Yes,'  says  she;  *.go  to  the  library,  and  bring  me  Hogg's 
Tales ;  I  want  them  very  much/  *  To  the  library  to  fetph  hog's  taiiB !' 
says  I ;,  '  that's  a  quare  place  to  get  them.'  ^  Not  at  all,*  says  she;  ^  at 
the  English  library.  Where  else  would  you  get  Hogg's  Tales?'  *  Oh.! 
very  well.  Miss/  says  I;/  as  it's  the  English  library,  I  suppose  thej 
keep  all  sortings  there.'  /To  be  sure  they:  do,*  says  she;  '  you  won't 
forget/  *  Did  1  ever  forget  anything  you  bid  me?'  saya  I.  VWhen  I 
do,'  says  I,  *  itll.be  time  enough  fqr  you  to  be  backbiting  mei'  says  I ; 
^  which  is  a  thing  no  young  lady  ought  to  do  to  a  dacent  man/  And 
off  I  went  in  a  huff.  Well,  the  bustle  of  the  tQwn  ?ind  one  thing  or 
another  bothered  me  so,  that  I  forget  le^Aer^  she  said  I  was  to  get  the 
]iQg!s  tails ;  soJ  walked  off  to  the  shambles,  and  hunted  every  stall  iu 
the  placQ,  but  nevejc  a  man  there  would  cut  off  the  tail  of  his  pig  for  me, 
because  they  all  said  the  tail  was  the  beauty  of  the  baste.  So,  whin  I 
couldn't  get  the  tails,  I  bought  two  of  the  prettiest  hacon  faces  you  ever 
saw,  thinkiug  they'd  do  for  Miss  Car'line  as  well  as  the  bog's  tails  t  And 
to  be  sure  the  laugh  they  riz  agitt  me«  for  it  turned  out  that  what  she 
wanted  was  a  story-book,  written  by  one  Mister  Hogg — and  sure  that's 
a  queer  name  for  a  Christian !  You  may  get  on  the  car  now,  Ma'an^ 
dear.^-Spanker,  stand  still,  will  ye  ? — Up  wid  yez  now,  while  he'fi 
picking  Jimy  Rape's  barley  through  that  hple  in  the  hedge,  for  if  he 
knowd  you  were  getting  up,  all  the  saints  nn  the  calendar  wouldn't 
bold  him." 

Another  mile,  or  two  of  bad  road— noi  nowder  pavement,  however, 
but  an  odd  jumbling'  together  of  sand  ana  .stones  upon  a  foundation 
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vhlch  had  never  teen  properly  levelled ;  our  driver  commcnced'di'atler- 
ing  at  a  great  rate.  The  liorse  either  conid  not  or  would  not  increase  his 
speed  heyond  a  walk ;  and  to  the  oft-repeated  question  of  *^  How  hr 
are  we  irom  Bannow  now?**  the  changes  were  rang  as  follows :^— 
•*  Near  upon  four  miles." — "Three  milfes  And  a^rch.**-^**Four  inifcs 
good." — "  Whatever  you  may  think,  the  baste  counts  it  four  mile  and 
a  quarter."  And  once,  when  I  inquired  of  a  smith  who  had  left  his  iron 
eooling  at  the  door  of  his  forge  to  run  and  look  at  us,  he  replied,  after 
the  true  Irish  fashion,  **  Why,  thin,  is  it  to  Batinow  jt*r^  g^ig?"    ' 

They  certainly  are  the  most  amusing  and  the  most  provoking  people 
in  the  whole  world.  My  patience  began  to  ebb ;  I  think — 1  do  not 
mind  confessing  it  now — but  i  do  think  I  was  getting  out  df  humottr;  F 
was  fatigued  beyond  the  power  of  saying  what  ^tigue  was.  The  even* 
ing  clouds  were  overshadowing  us,  and  the  road  Iboking;  dreary,  and  tho 
cabins  very  unlike  the  sweet  cottages  at  Saltmills. 

"  How  far  is  it,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Balljhay  to  BannoW?" 

*'  About  three  miles."        . 

"And  by  your  road?"'  * 

**  Faith^  Ma'am,  dear,  I  wouldn't  jsay  but  its  eleven  I"  , 

*^  One  would  think  you  delighted  in  making  long  instead  of  short 
roads." 

"  So  we  do-rthat  is,  the  County  does ;  the  longer  the  road  the  longer 
the  job — the  longer  the  job  the  more  money  for  the  job-makers.* * 

Our  friend  asked  Master  Byrne  if  he  had  been  at  the  last  clectio<n? 
:  *'  Sure  was  I :  and  if  the  horse  was  in  a  good  humour  I'd  make  time 
to  tell  the  lady  how  below  there  at  KelsonV  Bridge  a  pack  of  rascala 
wanted  to  bury  me  under  it  for  a  monument,  (the  bridge,  I  mean,)  bnt 
I  had  my  revenge  out  of  them,  (the  ringleader,) — I  met  him  whin 
Andy  Capel  was  with  me,  and  a  spiV-and^span  new  hatchet  in  His  hand 
— and  I  riz  up  a  discourse'  with  him  and  contradicted  him  twice,  which 
he  coiildh't  abide ;  and  so  he  gave  me  the  lie,  which  ioas  alt'  I  wanted 
for  an  excuse  to  knock  him  dead  in  the  ditch  with  Andy's  new  hatchet — 
Oh,  don't  look  frightened,  lady  jewel ;  'twasn't  with  the  sharp  end  I  hit 
liim  ;  he  wasn't  to  say  hurt,  only  Jractioned  a  little— he'll  not  give  me 

the  lie  again  in  a  hurry,  that's  all.  But  murder  iti  Irish-^ if  there  isn't 

a  stream!" 

'*  Well,  it  is  not  a  foot  deep." 

"  Sure  r  know  that;  but  Counsellor  Dan  himself  wouldn't  argufy 
Spanker  over  a  running  stream,  though  he  says  to  the  King,  they  say, 
*  William,  my  dear,  do  this — and  tiilly,  my  darlint,  sign  tother ;'  yet  he 
wouldn't  get  Spanker  over  a  stream." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Off  jumped  Matty  and  commenced  unhiuiies^ 
ing  .the  abominable  horse. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  we  inquired. 


*'*Just  then  carry  him  over." 
*'  Carry  what  over?" 


"  The  baste,  to  be  sure." 

"  What,  that  vicious  brute?" 

"  Ay,  or  go  back  to  Ballyhay  ?" 

The  man  was  perfectly  in  earnest;  he  succeeded  in  assembling  tWo  or 
three  countrymen,  who  fairly  lifted  the  horse  over^  dnd  then  pushed  the 
car  on  to  the  opposite  side.  _  '  ^ 


..^^ 


- ,  ff.^|pfi:wf;.*  80jfB  Byqi?,.liwruing  to,p>e  with  ..no  gentle  (jpunten^nce. 
*f  :ijf  y^  ^asnjt^jejirexx  Jjicp  fi  Wy^rd  .Jell,  you  tni^t  it  y^as  very  cruel  to  call 
t^t$i^fi1ue|]^a!^Q!a  yjx:i9,ug..l)rute-r'lie  uas  CQnn^  a'^naost  thp  who\e,road 
wid  ye  without  a  kick  or  9.  Btumble  to  signiify^pr  sl  stoppage,  or  anything 
hut  th^  henrt's  blood  of  good  manners.  DidnU  I  rare  him  from  a  fqal, 
trpttizig;  At.^y.kuee  .with  n^y  own  childre?  and  hasn^t  he  the  sense  of  t^ 
Christian?  It>  little  I  thoughjk  a  lady  would  turn  her  tongue  to  call  him 
a  hmtc.'*  ,  i  . 

t  wish  M^Ciise^  who  has  already  Immortalized  his  name,  while  im- 
ixii^rtalizii^  the  humours  ot  his.  countrymen,  had  seen  our  good  friend 
Byrne  y^bile  pleading  the  merits  of  his  horse;  it  ,was  that  strange 
fiingUng  of  the  ludtcroua  and  t^e  .pathetic  '^hich  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes,  while  the  smiley  is  on  the  lip.  His  figure,  tall  and  erect,  was 
drawn  to  it^  full  height ;  he  stood  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  neck  of 
his  favourite ;  and  the  picture,  he  dr^w  of  his  reason  for  the  affection 
he  bore  the  creature  was  perfection — *^  Didn't  I  rare  him  from  a  foal, 
trotting  at  my  knee  with  my  own  childre?" — Spanker  might  have 
knocked  me  down  after  that,  and  I  would  not  have  called  him  a  brute 
for  the  world  I 

*^  I  believe,  Ma'am,^'  inquired  Matty,  after  a  pause  occasioned  by.  the 
car's  jolting  so  loudly  over  a  quantity  of  bad  road  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  **  1  believe  you  have 
no  such  convanient  ways  of  travellin'  in  your  countxy  as  this  ?  You  are 
alwaya  shut  up  in  coacnes-*-and  sucl^  kind  of  things — 60  that  the  fresh 
a^  can't  get  about  ye,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  exercise  :  the  English 
people  as  well  as  the  Epglish  carriages  are  mighty  asy  going  :  there's  no 
;iuch  thing  as  a  post-cliay  used  this  side  o'  the  country  on  account  of 
the  cars*^' 

.  The  Iri^  are  yery  cunning ;  one  glance  at  my  countenance  convinced 
iMatty  thatl.wtis  ijiot  of  his  opinion,  and  he  immediately  tacked  about.' 

"fiutjto  be  sure  they  have  a  mighty  purty  way  of  building  their 
houi^;  and^uch  powqrs  of  fine  cattle-<-^I  had  a  masthei*  onct,  who  had 
two;  l^c;ai^tiCul  EqgbsK horses,  and  he  wanted  a  careful  man  to  drive  them; 
he  ^as  a  tnighty  pleasant  gintleman — the  sort  of  master  would  knock  a 
ms^  iq^xt  for  the  least  thing  in  the  world — and  so  good-hearted  when 
the  passion  was  over.  Well,  there  was  as  many  as  fifteen  afther  the 
place,  and  the  first  that  wint  up  to  him,  *  Wellj  my  man^'  says  he, 
*  how  near  the  edg^  of  a  precipice  would  you  undertake  to  drive  my  car- 
riage ?•  So  the  hoy  coiisidered,  and  he  says,  says  he,  *  Within  a  foot, 
plaze  yer  honor,  and  no  harm.'—*  Very  well,*  says  he^  *  go  down,  and 
I'll  give  ye  yer  answer  by-and-by/  So  the  next  came  up,  and  said  he'd 
be  ,bQund  tQ  carry  'em  within  half  a  foot ;  and  the  next  said  six  inches  ; 
and  another — a  dandyfied  chap  intirely — was  so  mighty  nice,  that  he 
would  drive  it  within  *  three  inches  and  a  half  he'd  go  bail.'  Well, 
at  last  my  turn  came,  and  when  his  honour  asked  me  how  nigh  I 
would  drive  his  carriage  to  a  precipice,  I  said,  says  I,  '  Plaze  yer 
honour,  Fd  keep  as  far  off  it  as  Icould,*-^^  Very  well,  Misther  Byrne,' 
says  he,  *  you're  my  coachman,'  says  he.  Och,  the  roar  there  was  in 
the  kitchen  whin  I  wint  down  and  tould  the  joke!  Well,  I  was 
there  better  nor  two  years,  and  at  the  end  I  lost  it  through  a  little 
naiatake,  t  was  drowsy  one  night  coming  home,  and  faith  the  horses 
l^ad  a  spite  to  me,  on  account  of  my  counthryi  and  they  took  a  wrong 
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ttttn, «nd ftttick  fbrt  hi  a  gap;  and  stiite  h^%  irewardi^  I  ottglit  to  Tiave 
been  instead  of  pimwhed,  for  scrpra  a  one  btrt  myself  would  ever  have  got 
the  horsecr  and  carriage  out  of  ^e  gap  without  a  scratch  or  a  brack  upoil 
them ;  but  there's  no  justice  in  the  world ! " 

As  if  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  thi*  last  sentence,  Byrne  gave  SpanTce^ 
a  smart  tap  with  the  whip,  Which  the  horse  resented  immediately,  and 
began  to  plunge  and  kick  at  a  most  furious  rate.  How  anxiously  did  I 
long  for  the  termination  of  my  journey !  what  visions  of  well-stuffed  pillows 
and  oomf6rtab)e  coshifms  came  iipon  me.  I  thought  ^hat  an  exquisite 
igiirs  we  shoved  cut  on  this  broken  **  shandrumdandy,**  horse,  coach- 
nan,  imd  all,  about  six  o'clock,  in  the  drive  at  Hyde-park,  in  the  merry 
month  of  May.  I  began  to  inake  up  my  mind  that  the  time  of  my  sojourn 
in  this  poor  country  would  be  one- of  extreme  discomfort;  the  road  al 
that  particular  point  afforded  no  resting-place  for  hope  or  sentiment — 
daill  and  dirty  hovels,  fields  stretching  far  and  away,  covered  with  that 
yettow  pestilence  the  plants  and  blossoms  of  the  "  boudauns**  that 
devour  the  strength  of  the  earth.  Yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  county 
Dff  Wexford,  more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  to  which  I  Was  jour- 
neying, and  which  is  advantageously  known,  through  more  than  one 
<d)annel,  to  the  English  public,  affords  but  comparatively  few  instances 
of  Iriah  poverty  and  Irish  crime ;  and  the  shadows  past  from  me  as  wi 
came  in  sight  of  the  venerable  castles  of  Clomines,  and  of  the  hospitable 
and  beautiful  country^^seats  which  still  abound  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
How  sweet,  yet  how  sad  are  the  records  of  the  past !  —the  many  years  I 
kiid  spent  in  dear  England  were  but  as  a  single  week — a  month-^a 
iftobth  at  most;  every  rock,  every  tree  I  recognised — every  house,  every 
turning  of  the  roeid ;  the  changes  tffected  by  time  and  cultivation  ap- 
peared as  nought. 

While  my  heart  felt  swelling  willhiu  hie,  a  sad  trahi  of  thotrght  was 
bvoken,  by  Our  driver  exclaiming  to  one  of  my  companions — 

«Whatdid7ousay,Sir?»*  *    , 

•*  I  was  observing,* '^  was  the  reply, "  what  you  can  know  little  about, 
Matty ;  that  it  is  supposed  the  lost  books  of  Sperlser's  •  Fairy  Queen* 
are  still  in  Ireland." 

Byrne  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  say 
••  Maybe  1  dcm't  know  indeed !  *^  then  with  a  changed  expression  of 
countenance,  while  with  hia'whip  he  pointed  exultingly  to  a  neat  pretty 
cottase  vrhose  white  chimneys  peered  above  the  trees  which  clustered 
round  it,  he  replied— 

••  There's  the  man  that  has  tbem !  ** 

**  What ! "  exclaimed  my  companions,  in  natural  astonishment,  "  do 
you  mean  the  man  who  lives  in  that  cottage  possesses  the  lost  books  of^ 
Spenser's  •  Fairy  Queen  ? ' " 

**  Faith,  I  do— mean  ^hat  I  say,  the  very  books.  Every  book  that's 
printeH  at  all  at  all,  he  gets,  and  the  *  Dublin  Pinny  Magazine ; '  and  a 
mighty  fine  man  he  is,  own  brother's  son  .to  Father  Coram,  with  a 
power  o'  lamin;  and  since  yer  honor's  so  euros  about  thim  books, 
shall'Iatep  down  and  say  you  want  a  sight  of  them?  he'll  lend  them 
to  yott  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  PU  go  bail."      '   ' 

At  first  the  gentlemen's  blank  look  of  disappointment  was  exceedingly . 
amusing.    Matty's' earnestness  had  misled  them;  they  fcJrgot  for  a 
moment  that  an 'Irishman  prete'nds  to  know  everything-^ that  lie  f& 
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ntvfsr  at  fault;  and  within  tlmt  moment,  brief  as  it  witti,  viaiona  <if  tli^ 
extreme  splendour  with  whicli  the  concluding  books  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen'*  would  burst  upon  the  reading  public  in-  this  time  of  poetic 
drought,  dazzled  their  imaginations ;  even  the  mention  of  the  '*  Dub^ 
lin  Penny  Magazine*'  hardly  reduced  them  to  sober  prose.  Poor  Byrne! 
he  was  much  annoyed  at  not  being  permitted  to  display  his  friend's  store 
of  information  to  the  '*  Strange  English."  -• 

We  had  entered  upon  our  last  mile;  we  were  in  the  **  charmed  dis- 
trict," where  the  benefits  arising  from  resident  landlords,  and  the  advan^ 
tages  of  education  and  cleanliness,  are  too  evident  to  be  for  a  moment 
questioned.  The  roads  were  smooth  and  kvel ;  plantations  fringed  the 
highways ;  the.  cottages  had  severally  obtained  premiums  fojr  superior 
cleanliness  and  good  order  from  the  Agricultural  Society ;  there  were 
neither  beggars  nor  pigs  to  annoy  the  wayfarer ;  aod  dossena  of  well-fed^ 
well-clad  peasantry  grouped  at  each  other's  doors,  or  sung  and  chatted 
beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  trees,  and  in  the  perfume  of  their  own 
flowers.  Many  who  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  pressed  forward  with 
tears  and  kindly  greetings :  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous  that  I  waf^n't 
like  the  child  wno  had  gone  away ;  but  I  was  wonderfully  like  some 
who  are  even  yet  unforgotten,  whose  good  deeds,  Kke  the  essence  of  the 
dower,  have  out-lived  Death — ^who  are  still  spoken  of  with  mingled 
tears  and  blessings,  as  the  friends  of  the  poor.  The  tide  of  Irish  aftctioa 
was  flowing  rapidly.  In  such  mood,  and  under  such  excitement^  would 
I  desire  the  Irish  to  be  seen  by  strangers. 

Poor  Spanker  had  climbed  his  last  hill,  and  stood  panting  at  thd 
summit.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  old  church  of  Baunow^  and 
steeped  the  ocean  in  a  flood  of  golden  light.  What  had  once  been,  and 
still  is  called,  the  Moor,  lay  beneath  our  feet,  gemmed  with  neat  and 
tranquil  cottages,  inhabited  by  contented  and  cheerful  inmates*  In  the 
back-ground  rose  the  mountain  of  Forth,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Irish  Kebellion ;  and  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  the  windmill  which 
crowns  the  hill  stood  a  tall,  picturesque  figure,  his  hands  folded,  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  his  staff,  and  a  pretty  little  sylph-like  girl,  of  about 
^re  or  six  years  old,  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  was  belted 
round  his  waist  by  a  leather  belt. 

**  I'd  be  mighty  grateful  to  ye.  Ma'am,  if  ye'd  walk  down  this  bit  of 
a  hill.  Ye  seem  to  know  right  well  the  ould  place,  and  can't  mistake 
it;  and  I'll  lade  the  baste  down.  It's  small  throuble,  I'm  thinking,  to 
ye  to  be  done  with  the  jaunting  car  ?"  said  Matty  Byrne. 

He  was  very  right :  the  dwelling  where  I  had  passed  my  early  days 
was  in  my  si^ht ;  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  pressed  unto  my  heart  etery 
■tone  of  those  old  walls,  every  leaf  of  those  dear  trees.  The  old  man,  who 
I  now  saw  was  blind,  advanced  into  our  path.  I  thought  I  remembered 
the  features :  I  stopped ;  he  paused  also,  and  took  ofl*  his  bait.  I  knew 
htm  then ;  I  remembered  him  as  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of  my 
family. 

"  Is  your  name  Furlong?" 

In  an  instant  the  staff  dropped  from  his  hands,  which  he  clasped' 
together.    Tears  burst  from  his  poor  sightless  eyes. 

"  Sure  it  is,"  he  repUed.  **  God  bless  you  for  remembering  me!  If 
Teu  hadn't  known  me,  I'd  never  have  told  you  who  I  was.  I  can't  see* 
bow  tall  yer  grown  j  but  yer  Yoiee  w  higher  than  it  used  to  be.    Ob  V 
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the  sound  bf  it  rises  my  spirit  up  to  tbem^itioiry  of  the  g4^  ould  times. 
God  be  thanked,  I  hear  it  once  more !  Sure  I'm  gone  stone-blind:  but 
maybe  so  best ;  for  L  can't  see  the  tbrouble  that*9  come  upon  aome  who 
I  thought  war  above  throuble."  • 

There  was  so  much  feeling  in  this  salutation  that  it  was  more  thtn  I 
^ould  bear^  I  was  glad  to  take  refuge^  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time^  on 
the  outside  jaunting-car.  i 

.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  highway  leading  to  the  old  church,  and 
apologized  for  the  want  of  neatness  in  the  exterior  of  his  dwelling-i— ^  It 
isn't  my  own  house  at  all ;  the  neighbours  would  build  me  one  If  I  bad 
the  bit  of  land;  the  g^a^'s  very  good,  they  can't  give  to  bXH; — ^but 
maybe  the  great  landlord  will  one  day  look  with  pity  upon  me,  <aiid  give 
the  bit  of  ground  to  blind  Furlong  as  be  did  to  blind  Brien^"  wais  his 
unrepining  observation*  ... 

It  was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  visit  that  a  communication  of  vast 
import  was  made  to  me*  I  will  fiuish  my  sketch-  by  relating  to  my 
readers  the  story  of  the  old  man,  and  the  discovery  to  whieh  it  led. 

**  What  I  want  most  to  say  to  your  honour  is  this,"  he  observed, 
^  would  jfou  be  plazed  ju^t  to  take  my  eldest  daughter  Nora  from  me,  and 
bring  her  up,  anher  yer  own  fashion,  to  be  an  Englishwoman*  My  heart 
isn't  very  asy^about  her  here — ^though  she's  a  good  girl— «ttd  I'd  be  very 
glad  she  was  out  of  the  counthry," 

N(^  was  summoned  from  an  inner  room  to  undeigo  a  personal  sera- 
tiny.  She  came  forth  with  her  Icnitting  on  her  £ngers,  and  h^  face 
vteeped  in  blushes.  I  had  seldom  seen  a  creature  more  lovely ;  yet  her 
beauty  was  of  that  peculiar  character  which  neither  patnler  nor  author 
can  describe — ^resembling  a  field-violet  more  neariy  than  ai^ht  else,  the 
charm  of  which  consists  partly  in  its  perfume,  partly  in  its  cekmr,  but 
chiefly  in  the  modesty  of  its  aspect  and  bearing. 

My  seat  was  opposite  a  little  window  overshadowed  by  an  elder  tree. 
One  of  the  panes  was  broken,  and  a  portion  of  dilapidated  hat  had  been 
thrust  into  the  aperture.  As  the  blind  fether  discoursed  upon  what  the 
pretty  Nora  mighty  could,  would,  and  should  do,  I  perceived  the  hat 
move,  at  first  gently,  and  finally  drop  to  the  ground.  I  suspected  that 
this  was  occasion^  by  some  one  outside  who  wanted  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward  within;  the  slight  noise  anested  Furloughs  attention^  and 
Nora's  blushes  deepened  when  he  inquired  what  it  was. 

^^  The  cat,  father,"  she  replied,  ^'  is  iver  after  the  bits  o'  birdeens  that 
build  in  the  tree." 

I  thought  Furlong  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  believe  her ;  and 
while  he  expatiated  upon  the  maid's  good  qualities,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary benefits  I  should  derive  firom  confiding  in  Irish  servants,  I 
kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the  window^  The  poor  fellow  was  so  earnest, 
so  anxious,  I  should  take  his  daughter,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  .to 
refuse — ^it  is  very  difficult  to  say  '^  No  " — and  all  the  while'  there  stood 
Nora,  looking  so  pretty  and  graceful  that  I  was  fairly  at  fault,  when,' just 
at  the  moment,  the  face  of  a  singularly  handsome  youth  peeped  into 
the  window,  and  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  motion,  though  slighter 
than  before,  attracted  the  father's  attention,  and  again  he  demanded  what 
occasioned  the  noise.  Nora  saw  I  had  noted  how  matters  really  were ; 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  I  was  both  annoyed^ 
and  amused  by  the  extreme  readiness  of  her  reply — >. 
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.  *Mlieinoitied  ben  would  never  \kf  ^n  ^g  bufin  the  tliat^h^  and  htid 
juAt  ilowB  up/'  • 

.'  I  looked  very  ^rave,  and  Nora  fi«tiv  I  was  disptedsed.  A  few  mkiutes 
afterwards  I  left  the  cottage,  but  had  not  gone  far  befbre  I  percfeivedthe 
very  youtb,  leaning  over  the  panri^t  of  a  bridge,  industriously  etnploted  in 
picking,  out  fragments  of  mortar  and  tufh  of  the  pretty  maiden-hair  that 
crept  amid  the  stones,  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream  beneath.  As 
I  drewtiearer  he  removed  his  hat,  and  nlaking  an  exceedingly  awkward 
bow,  while  bia  bloshes  were  as  deep  almost  as  the  cunning  Nora's,  he 
inquired, — 

**  If  I  wanted  a  boy  in  London  to  look  afther  the  farm — If  I  did — 
he'd  go  to  the  wcorld^s  end  to  iBtrve  me.'' 

I  told  him  1  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  farm,  aild  conse- 
quently did  not  need  his  services. 

'^  God  bless,  you^  Ma'am,  dear!  whether  or  no;  but  I  hope  you'r 
not  going  t»  take  Norry  away  from  us.  She'd  never  be  any  use  in  life 
to  you,— she's  not  up  to  the  English  ways*— her  father  thinKs  she  is — 
hut  she  is  not — she'd  never  do  you  any  good." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  j^n,^'  I  replied,  somewhat  maliciously,  "  in  think- 
ing her  exactly  what  you  say^-a  girl  who  will  never  do  any  good." 

*'  Oh,  Blessed  Virgin  !*'  he  exelaimed,  his  entire  countenance  expressing 
astonishment  and  displeasure,  '*  I  never  said  that  of  Norry.  She  that's 
been  the  comfort  to  her  mother,  the  hands  and  eyes  of  her  wh6le  family 
— she,  that  her  poor  blind  father  turned  against.  And  for  what? — just 
beoause  she'd,  a  heairt  with  feeling  in  it.  Oh,  Ma'am,  dear!  if  ever  you 
war  in  love  yerael^-^whiob,  in  course,  you  war*— think  of  poor  Norry  !'* 
This  aigument  was  unanswerable ;  and  the  young  nian  followed  it  up  with 
tlie"  story  of  liis  love,"  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  and  fervour  which  proved 
his  sincerity.  '^  I'm  as  good  as  her  in  the  way  of  family,"  he  continued, 
''  and  as  to  her  father  talking  about  her  being  too  young,  her  mother 
was  younger  by  seven  months  when  she  married.  And,  haven't  I," — 
and  he  stood  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  stretched  his  long  muscular  arms 
upwards  as  he  spoke— "  favn'^  /  these  four  hones  to  work  for  her; 
and  if  he  wants  her  to  travel,  why  we'll  go  to  America,  and  never  be 
behoulden  to  any  thing  or  any  one  but  ourselves.  Grod  is  good !  and  the 
world's  wide  enough  tohouldall  the  people — if  they'd  accommodate  each 
other ;  but  as  to  saying  Norry  would  do  no  good,  you  mistook  me,  Ma'am, 
entirely.  She's  good  and  a  blessing  to  every  one,  only,  I  think,  somehow 
she  wouldn't  suit  the  English,  she's  too  lifey  and  not  used  to  seriousness." 

Here  was  a  love  affair !  The  same  evening,  as  I  was  meditating  upon 
tlie  (mvert  opposition  of  the  Irish  to  the  discipline  of  Malthus,  Nora, 
with  streaming  eyes,  tapped  gently  at  the  window  of  my  dressing-room. 

**  I  thought,  lady,  dear,"  she  said,  after  many  prefatory  hems, "  I 
might  as  w^l  insenae  you  into  tlie  rights  of  it ;  for  I  saw  you  thought 
bad  o'  me,  for  the  bit  of  a  lie  I  tould  about  the  windy.  Well,  you  see, 
all  my  life  I've  had  nothing  but  throuble  ;  the  darkness  came  on  my 
fatl)er  before  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  lost  his  sweet  temper  along 
with  the  lighti  and  my  mother's  heart  would  have  been  broken  with 
the  crossness,  only  I  come  between  her  and  it.  Well,  I  used  to  lead 
him  about  all  day,  and  nurse  the  children  all  night,  with  maybe  not 
a  shoe  to  my  foot^  but  the  heart  was  always  light  within  mc  for  all 
that;  and  of  a  sunny  Sunday,  Harry  (that's  the  boy's  name)  though 
he  was  only  a  bit  of  a  boy  then,  used  to  lend  me  his  shoes  that  I  might 
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go  dacent  to  Mass.  *  And  at  last,'  he  says,  *  Norry,  I  had  a  mind  for 
the  sea,  hut  I'll  not  go — PU  be  a  shoemaker,  as  my  father  was  hefore  me, 
and  then  you  shall  never  want  shoes.'  Well,  out  of  that,  the  kindness 
grew,  and  my  fisither  knew  it,  but  never  said  a  word  against  it  until 
lately,  when  the  crossness  overcame  him  entirely ;  and  then  he  wanted 
to  send  me  with  you,  my  lady,  which  Pd  have  been  proud  and  happy 
of,  only  for  Harry,  my  lady.  Poor  boy— he'd  take  on  with  the  low- 
ness  of  spirits — so  he  would !" 

"  Has  he  any  way  of  supporting  you  if  you  were  married?" 
Supporting  !     Oh,  sure  two  together  would'nt  eat  more  than  two  by 
thems^ves  :  it's  the  one  expense,  married  or  single.    Besides,  he  has  a 

trade, — and  if  he  could  get  any  work " 

This  "if"  appeared  to  me  of  much  importance,  and  I  was  fooBsh 
enough  to  think  of  reasoning  with  a  young  girl  in  love. 
"  What  are  you  to  do  if  he  were  unable  to  get  any  ?" 
"  We  could  only  do  as  we  did  before,"  replied  Nora,  rolling  up  the 
comer  of  her  apron. 
"  But  suppose  you  had  a  parcel  of  children  ?" 
*'  Oh !  it  would  be  a  long  time  first." 
"  But,  again,  you  would  be  in  the  midst  of  trouble." 
"  WeU,  sure;  it's  only  what  Pm  used  to." 

"  1  think  your  wisest  plan,  Nora,  will  be  to  get  a  situation  in  some 
gentleman's  family.  I  will  speak  to  my  friends  about  you.  You  can 
save  a  little  money,  perhaps, — Harry  might  do  the  same, — ^and  I  will 
make  your  father  promise  that  then  he  will  not  object  to  your  union." 

"  God  bless  you,  Ma'am,  dear, —  it's  all  very  true.  You  sec  Harry 
was  mighty  kind  to  me  entirely;  he  gave  me  this  new  handkerchief,  and 
these  new  ribands ;  and  his  father  was  as  hard  upon  him  as  my  father 
was  upon  me.  So,  as  every  one  turned  again  us,  why  we  took  the  more 
to  each  other,  and — got  married  last  week  /" 

This  is  the  universal  Jlnale  of  Irish  love-making ;  but  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  it :  it  electrified  me  more  than  the  jolting  of  the  everlasting 
cars  which  jingle  along  their  highways.  The  cunning  monkey !  No 
wonder  Master  Harry  should  rout  the  hat  out  of  the  window  at  the  idea 
of  his  wife's  going  to  England, — and  she  looking  so  demure  and  well- 
behaved  all  the  time; — then  she  was  in  such  desperate  fear  about  her 
father's  displeasure,  and  in  absolute  agony  lest  "  he  should  turn  her 
from  his  door  without  a  blessing."  When  I  looked  upon  her  exceeding 
loveliness,  and  remembered  her  youth,  my  heart  melted  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  probable  misery  she  would  have  to  undergo ;  but  now  I 
hope  better  things  for  her :  she  sailed  last  week  with  her  handsome 
husband  for  America,  and  her  father  blest  her  and  forgave  them  both 
ere  their  departiu-e. 

I  shall  hereafter  detail  a  few  more  incidents  in  my  "  My  Travels' 
HistoiT." 

A.  M.  H. 
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<'  Aniomo,  Get  me  a  oonjuror,  I  say  I  Inquire  me  out  a  man  that  lets  out  devils  I" 

Oid  Play. 

Such  a  night !  It  was  like  a  festival  of  Dian, — a  burst  of  a  summer 
sTiower  at  sunset,  with  a  clap  or  two  of  thunder,  had  purified  the  air  to 
an  intoxicating  rareness,  and  the  free  breathing  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
delicious  perfume  from  the  earth  and  grass,  and  the  fresh  foliage  of  the 
new  spring,  showed  the  dehght  and  sympathy  of  inanimate  Nature  in 
tlie  night's  beauty.  There  was  no  atmosphere — nothing  between  the 
eye  and  the  pearly  moon, — and  she  rode  through  the  heavens  without  a 
veil,  like  a  queen  as  she  is,  giving  a  glimpse  of  her  nearer  beauty  for  a 
festal  favour  to  the  worshipping  stars. 

I  was  a  student  at  the  famed  university  of  Connecticut,  and  the  be- 
wildennents  of  philosophy  and  poetry  were  strong  upon  me,  in  a  place 
where  exquisite  natural  beauty,  and  the  absence  of  all  other  temptation, 
secure  to  the  classic  neophite  an  almost  supernatural  wakefulness  of 
fancy.  I  contracted  a  taste  for  the  horrible  in  those  days,  which  still 
clings  to  me.  I  have  travelled  the  world  over,  with  no  object  but  gene- 
ral observation^  and  have  dwindled  my  hour  at  courts  and  operas  with 
little  interest,  while  the  sacking  and  drowning  of  a  woman  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  impalement  of  a  robber  on  the  Nile,  and  the  insane  hospi- 
tals from  Liverpool  to  Cathay,  are  described  in  my  capricious  journal 
with  the  vividness  of  the  most  stirring  adventure. 

There  is  a  kind  of  crystallizaiion  in  the  circumstances  of  one's  life. 
A  peculiar  turn  of  mind  draws  to  itself  events  fitted  to  its  particular 
nucleus,  and  it  is  frequently  a  subject  of  wonder  why  one  man  meets 
with  more  remarkable  things  than  another,  when  it  is  owing  merely  to  a 
diflerence  of  natural  character.  I  have  been  thus  a  singular  adventurer 
in  the  strange  and  unnatural.  As  I  intend  making  my  observations  in 
this  way  the  subjects  of  several  papers,  I  will  introduce  them  at  present 
with  my  slighter  beginnings. 

It  was,  as  I  was  saying,  a  night  of  wonderful  beauty.  I  was  watch- 
ing a  corpse.  In  that  part  of  the  United  States  the  dead  are  never  left 
alone  till  the  earth  is  thrown  upon  them,  and,  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
1  had  been  called  upon  for  this  melancholy  service  on  the  night  preced- 
ing the  interment.  It  was  a  death  which  had  left  a  family  of  broken 
hearts ;  for,  beneath  the  sheet  which  sank  so  appalingly  to  the  outline  of 
a  human  form,  lay  a  wreck  of  beauty  and  sweetness  whose  loss  seemed 
to  the  survivors  to  have  darkened  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  ethereal 
and  touching  loveUness  of  that  dying  girl,  whom  I  had  known  only  a 
hopeless  victim  of  consumption,  springs  up  in  my  memory  even  yet,  and 
mingles  with  every  conception  of  female  beauty. 

Two  ladies,  friends  of  the  deceased,  were  to  share  my  vigils.  I  knew 
them  but  slightly,  and,  having  read  them  to  sleep  an  hour  after  midnight, 
I  performed  my  half-hourly  duty  of  entering  the  room  where  the  corpse 
lay,  to  look  after  the  lights,  and  then  strolled  into  the  garden  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  the  summer  night.  The  flowers  were  glittering  in  their 
pearl-drops,  and  the  air  was  breathless. 
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The  sight  of  the  long,  sheeted  corpse,  the  suddep  flare  of  lights  as 
the  long  snuffs  were  removed^  from  the  candles,  the  stillness  of  the  close- 
shuttered  room,  and  my  own  predisposition  to  invest  death  with  a  super- 
natural interest,  had  raised  my  heart  to  my  throat.  I  walked  hackwards 
and  forwards  in  the  garden-path ;  and  the  hlack  shadows  beneath  the 
lilacs,  and  even  the  glittering  of  the  glow-worms  within  them,  seemed 
weird  and  fearful. 

The  clock  struck,  and  I  re-entered.  My  companions  still  slept,  and 
I  passed  on  to  the  inner  chamber.  I  trimmed  the  lights,  and  stood  and 
looked  at  the  white  heap  lying  so  fearfully  still  within  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains ;  and  my  blood  seemed  to  freeze.  At  the  moment  when  I  was 
turning  away  with  a  strong  effort  at  a  more  composed  feeling,  a  noise 
like  a  flutter  of  wings,  followed  by  a  rush  and  a  sudden  silence,  struck 
on  my  startled  ear.  The  street  was  as  quiet  as  death,  and  the  noise, 
which  was  far  too  audible  to  be  a  deception  of  the  fancy,  had  come  from 
the  side  toward  an  uninhabited  wing  of  the  house.  My  heart  stood 
still.  Another  instant,  and  the  fire-screen  was  dashed  down,  and  a 
white  cat  rushed  x)ast  me,  and  with  the  speed  of  light  sprang  like  a 
hyena  upon  the  corpse.  The  flight  of  a  vampyre  into  the  chamber 
would  not  have  more  curdled  my  veins.  A  convulsive  shudder  ran  cold 
over  me,  but,  recovering  my  self-command,  I  rushed  to  the  animal  (of 
whose  horrible  appetite  for  the  flesh  of  the  dead  I  had  read  incredu- 
lously), and  attempted  to  tear  her  from  the  body.  With  her  claws  fixed 
in  the  breast,  and  a  ymvl  like  the  wail  of  an  infernal  spirit,  she  crouched 
fearlessly  upon  it,  and  the  stains  already  upon  the  sheet  convinced  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  her  without  shockingly  disfiguring 
the  corpse.  I  seized  her  by  the  throat,  in  the  hope  of  choking  her,  but, 
with  the  first  pressure  of  my  fingers,  she  flew  into  my  face,  and  the  in- 
furiated animal  seemed  persuaded  that  it  was  a  contest  for  life.  Half- 
blinded  by  the  fury  of  her  attack,  I  loosed  her  for  a  moment,  and  she 
immediately  leaped  again  upon  the  corpse,  and  had  covered  her  feet  and 
face  with  blood  before  I  could  recover  my  hold  upon  her.  The  body 
was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  be  spared,  and  I  seized  her  with  a  de8j>e- 
rate  grasp  to  draw  her  off;  but  to  my  horror,  the  half-covered  and  bloody 
corpse  rose  upright  in  her  fangs,  and,  while  I  paused  in  fear,  sat  with 
drooping  arms,  and  head  fallen  with  ghastly  helplessness  over  the  shoul- 
der.    Years  have  not  removed  that  fearful  spectacle  from  my  eyes. 

The  corpse  sank  back,  and  I  succeeded  in  throttling  the  insane  mon- 
ster, and  threw  her  at  last  lifeless  from  the  window.  I  then  composed 
the  disturbed  limbs,  laid  the  hair  away  once  more  smoothly  on  the  fore- 
head, and,  crossing  the  hands  over  the  bosom,  covered  the  violated  re- 
mains, and  left  them  again  to  their  repose.  My  companions,  strangely 
enough,  slept  on,  and  I  paced  the  garden-walk  idone,  till  the  day,  to  my 
inexpressible  relief,  dawned  over  the  mountains. 

II. 

I  was  called  upon  in  my  senior  year  to  watch  with  an  insane  student. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  College ; 
he  appeared  in  an  extraordinary  costume  at  the  beginning  of  our  Fresh- 
man Term,  and  wrote  himself  down  as  Washington  Greyling,  of , 

an  unheard-of  settlement  somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi.     His  coat 
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and  other  gear  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  Chickasaw  tailor,  aided 
by  the  superintending  taste  of  some  white  huntsman,  who  remembered 
faintly  the  outline  of  habiliments  he  had  not  seen  for  half  a  cientiuy ; 
it  waa  a  body  of  green  cloth,  eked  out  with  wampum  and  otter-skin,  and 
would  have  been  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  encased  one  of  the  ^nest 
models  of  a  manly  frame  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  With  close-curling 
black  hair,  a  fine  weather-browned  complexion,  Spanish  features  (from 
his  mother — a  frequent  physiognomy  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
Spanish  America),  and  the  port  and  lithe  motion  of  a  lion,  he  was  a 
figure  to  look  upon  in  any  disguise  with  warm  admiration.  He  was 
spon  put  into  the  hands  of  a  tailor-proper,  and,  with  the  facility  which 
belongs  to  his  countrymen,  became  in  a  month  the  best-dressed  man  in 
College.  His  manners  were  of  a  gentleman-like  mildness,  energetic, 
but  courteous  and  chivalrcsque,  and,  unlike  most  savages  and  all  coins, 
he  polished  without  "  losing  his  mark."  At  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
he  would  have  been  called  a  high-bred  gentleman  at  any  Court  in 
Eiurope. 

The  opening  of  his  mind  was  almost  as  rapid  and  extraordinary.  He 
seized  everything  with  an  ardour  and  freshness  that  habit  and  difficulty 
never  deadened.  He  was  lUce  a  man  who  had  tumbled  into  a  new  star, 
and  was  collecting  knowledge  for  a  world  to  which  he  was  to  return. 
The  first  in  all  games,  the  wildest  in  all  adventure,  the  most  distin* 
guished  even  in  the  elegant  society  for  which  the  town  is  remarkable, 
and  unfailingly  brilliant  in  his  recitations  and  college  performances,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  admirable  phenomenon,  and  neither  envied 
nor  opposed  in  anything.  I  have  often  thought,  in  looking  on  him,  that 
his  sensations  at  coming  firesh  from  a  wild,  western  prairie,  and  at  the 
first  measure  of  his  capacities  with  men  of  better  advantages,  finding 
himself  so  uniformly  superior,  must  have  been  stirringly  delightful.  It 
is  a  wonder  he  never  became  arrogant ;  but  it  was  the  last  foible  of 
which  he  could  have  been  accused. 

We  were  reading  hard  for  the  honours  in  the  senior  year,  when  Greyling 
suddenly  lost  his  reason.  He  had  not  been  otherwise  ill,  and  had,  ap- 
parently in  the  midst  of  high  health,  gone  mad  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  physicians  scarce  knew  how  to  treat  him.  The  confinement  to 
which  he  was  at  first  subjected,  however,  was  thought  inexpedient,  and 
he  seemed  to  justify  their  lenity  by  the  gentlest  behaviour  when  at 
liberty.  He  seemed  oppressed  by  a  heart-breaking  melancholy.  We 
took  our  turns  in  guarding  and  watching  with  him,  and  it  was  upon  my 
first  night  of  duty  that  the  incident  happened  which  I  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  introduce. 

It  was  scarce  hke  a  vigil  with  a  sick  man,  for  our  patient  went  regu- 
larly to  bed,  and  usually  slept  well.  I  took  my  "  Lucretius"  and  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Martyrs,"  which  was  just  then  my  favourite  reading,  and 
with  hot  punch,  a  cold  chicken,  books  and  a  fire,  I  looked  forward  to  it 
as  merely  a  studious  night ;  and,  as  the  wintry  wind  of  January  rattled 
in  at  the  old  college  windows,  I  thrust  my  feet  into  slippers,  drew  my 
dressing-gown  about  me,  and  congratulated  myself  on  the  excessive 
comfortableness  of  my  position.  The  Sybarite's  bed  of  roses  would  have 
been  no  temptation. 

It  had  snowed  all  day,  but  the  sun  had  set  with  a  red  rift  in  the  cbuds, 
and  the  face  of  the  sky  was  swept  in  an  hour  to  the  clearness  of — I  want 
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a  comparison — your  own  blue  eye,  dear  Mary !  The  all-glorious  atcb 
of  heaven  was  a  mass  of  sparkling  stars. 

Greyling  slept,  and  I,  wearied  of  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  Latin  poet, 
took  to  my  *'  Book  of  Martyrs."  I  read  on,  and  read  on.  The 
college  clock  struck,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  quarters  rather  than  the  hours. 
Time  flew :  it  was  three. 

"  Horrible !  most  horrible !"  I  started  from  my  chair  with  the  ex- 
clamation, and  felt  as  if  my  scalp  were  self-lifted  from  my  head.  It 
was  a  description  in  the  harrowing  faithfulness  of  the  language  of  olden 
time,  painting  almost  the  articulate  groans  of  an  impaled  Christian.  I 
clasped  the  old  iron-bound  book,  and  rushed  to  the  window  as  if  my 
heart  was  stifling  for  fresh  air. 

Again  at  the  Are.  The  large  walnut  faggots  had  burnt  to  a  bed  of 
bright  coals,  and  I  sat  gazing  into  it,  totally  unable  to  shake  off  the 
fearful  incubus  from  my  breast.  The  martyr  was  there, — on  the  very 
hearth, — with  the  stakes  scornfully  crossed  in  his  body ;  and  as  the 
large  coals  cracked  asunder  and  revealed  the  brightness  within,  I  seemed 
to  follow  the  nerve-rending  instrument  from  hip  to  shoulder,  and  sufier 
with  him  pang  for  pang,  as  if  the  burning  redness  were  the  pools  of  hia 
fevered  blood. 

**Aha!" 

It  struck  on  my  ear  like  the  cry  of  an  exulting  fiend. 

"Aha!" 

I  shrunk  into  the  chair  as  the  awfiil  cry  was  repeated,  and  looked 
slowly  and  with  difficult  courage  over  my  shoulder.  A  single  fierce  eye 
was  fixed  upon  me  from  the  mass  of  bed-clothes,  and,  for  a  moment,  the 
relief  from  the  fear  of  some  supernatural  presence  was  like  water  to  a 
parched  tongue.    I  sank  back  relieved  into  the  chair. 

There  was  a  rustling  immediately  in  the  bed,  and,  starting  again,  I 
foimd  the  wild  eyes  of  my  patient  fixed  still  steadfastly  upon  me.  He 
was  creeping  stealthily  out  of  bed.  His  bare  foot  touched  the  floor, 
and  his  toes  worked  upon  it  as  if  he  was  feeling  its  strength,  and  in  a 
moment  he  stood  upright  on  his  feet,  and,  with  his  head  forward  and  his 
pale  face  livid  with  rage,  stepped  towards  me.  I  looked  to  the  door. 
He  observed  the  glance,  and  in  the  next  instant  he  sprang  clear  over 
the  bed,  turned  the  key,  and  dashed  it  furiously  through  the  window. 

"Now!"  said  he. 

**  Greyling !"  I  said.  I  had  heard  that  a  calm  and  fixed  gaze  would 
control  a  madman,  and  with  the  most  difficult  exertion  of  nerve,  I  met 
his  lowering  eye,  and  we  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  full  minute, 
like  men  of  marble. 

**  Why  have  you  lef^  your  bed  ?"  I  mildly  asked. 

"  To  kill  you !  "  was  the  appalling  answer;  and  in  another  moment 
the  light-stand  was  swept  from  between  us,  and  he  struck  me  down 
with  a  blow  that  would  have  felled  a  giant.  Naked  as  he  was,  I  had  no 
hold  upon  him,  even  if  in  muscular  strength  I  had  been  his  match ; 
and  with  a  minute's  struggle  I  yielded,  for  resistance  was  vain.  His 
knee  was  now  upon  my  breast  and  his  left  hand  in  my  hair,  and  he 
seemed  by  the  tremulousness  of  his  clutch  to  be  hesitating  whether  he 
should  dash  my  brains  out  on  the  hearth.  I  could  scarce  breathe  with 
his  weight  upon  my  chest,  but  I  tried,  with  the  broken  words  I  could 
command,  to  move  his  pity.    He  laughed,  as  only  maniacs  can,  and 
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placed  his  himd  on  my    throat.    Oh,  God!    shall  I  ever  forget  the 
fiendish  deliberation  with  which  he  closed  those  feverish  fingers  ? 
Greyling !  for  God's  sake  I  Greyling ! " 
Die !  curse  you !" 

In  the  agonies  of  suiSbcation  I  struck  out  my  arm,  and  almost  buried 
it  in  the  fire  upon  the  hearth.  With  an  expiring  thought,  I  grasped  a 
handful  of  the  red*hot  coals,  and  had  just  strength  sufficient  to  press 
them  hard  against  his  side. 

'^  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed  with  my  first  breath,  as  my  eyes  recovered 
from  their  sickness,  and  I  looked  upon  the  famihar  objects  of  my 
chamber  once  more. 

The  madman  sat  crouched  liked  a  whipped  dog  in  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room,  gibbering  and  moaning,  with  his  hands  upon  his  burnt  side, 
I  felt  that  I  had  escaped  death  by  a  miracle. 

The  door  was  locked,  and,  in  dread  of  another  attack,  I  threw  up  the 
broken  window,  and  to  my  unutterable  joy  the  figure  of  a  man  was 
visible  upon  the  snow  near  the  out-buildings  of  the  college.  It  was  a 
charity-student,  risen  before  day  to  labour  in  the  wood-yard.  I  shouted 
to  him,  and  Greyling  leapt  to  his  feet. 

^*  There  is  time  yet !"  said  the  madman ;  but  as  he  came  towards  me 
again,  with  the  same  panther-like  caution  as  before,  I  seized  a  heavy 
stone  pitcher  standing  in  the  window-seat,  and,  hurling  it  at  him  with  a 
fortunate  force  and  aim,  he  fell  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the  fioor.  The 
door  was  burst  open  at  the  next  moment,  and,  calling  for  assistance,  we 
tied  the  wild  Missourian  into  his  bed,  bound  up  his  head  and  side,  and 
committed  him  to  fresh  watchers 

We  have  killed  bears  together  at  a  Missouri  Salt  Lick  since  then ; 
but  I  never  see  Wash.  Greyling  with  the  smile  ofif  his  face,  without  a 
disposition  to  look  around  for  the  door.  H. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 


I. — R  U  F I  N  IT  8. 

In'  Reason*s  breast-plate  arm*d  I  stand, 
And  fight  with  Cupid,  hand  to  hand ; 
Nor  shall  the  Immortal  overthrow, 
Whilst  one  to  one,  his  mortal  foe. 
But  vain  is  all  m}r  proud  defiance 
When  Bacchus  joins  him  in  alliance, 
Then  yield  I  to  the  fearful  odds — 
How  can  one  man  withstand  two  gods  9 

II. — A  R  c  H  I  u  s  *. 

On  a  Statue  of  the  Nymph  Echo. 

Pan's  comrade,  she  who  dwells  amongst  the  rocks, — 
Echo,  the  nymph  whose  song  the  singer  mocks 
With  his  own  notes  made  softer, — mimic  gay. 
Who  keeps  the  laughing  shepherd-bov  at  play, — 
The  vocal  mirror,  as  it  were,  of  souncls 
Who  sends  their  image  back  with  true  rebounds, — 
Here  is  she— this  her  statue  !    To  it  say 
Whatever  you  will,  your  gp:eeting  she'll  repay.  . 


*  The  friend  of  Cicero. 
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[The  interest  which  continues  to  exist .  relative  to  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  is  in  itself  more  than  sufficient 
excuse  for  placing  the  following  fragments  before  the  public  ;  compiled 
as  they  are  from  notes  taken  at  the  very  times  to  which  they  relate,  and 
while  the  writer  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  great  man,  the 
honour  of  whose  acquaintance  he  enjoyed.  They  rest  their  claim  to 
attention  less  upon  their  literary  merit,  than  as  plain  statements  of 
facts,  and  true  traits  of  the  character  of  the  great  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century.] 

0 

My  Introduction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

September  t  1820. 

*  *^  *  At  length)  after  many  disappointments  from  one  reason  or 
the  other,  G called  on  me  and  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  Colos- 
sus of  Literature,  the  Author  of  Waverley.  This  had  been  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  my  wishes,  almost  tlie  chief  object  of  my  visit  to  "  the  mo- 
dern Athens ;  "  and  now  it  was  about  to  be  accomplished.  I  was  to 
be  introduced  to  a  man  whose  fame  l^d  spread  to  the  very  uttennost 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  genius  was  worshipped,  and  talent  appreciated. 

You  may  guess  that  I  was  not  long  in  preparing  to  accompany  my 
friend  ;  and  tedious  indeed  seemed  the  way  through  the  few  streets 
which  separated  us  from  the  residence  of  the  '  Great  Unknown.'  I  can- 
not say  that  I  busied  myself  in  forming  conjectures  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  for  that  was  familiar  to  me  from  portraits,  and  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  such  of  my  acquaintances  as  had  been  happier  than  myself 
in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter ;  but  my  cogitations  were  deep 
and  manifold  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  would  receive  us.  Lite- 
rary characters  are  in  general  so  capricious,  especially  those  spoiled  by 
public  indulgence,  that  there  is  no  reckoning  on  the  mood  in  which  one 
may  find  them.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  emotions  for  the  few  moments 
when,  after  having  been  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  the  servant  left 
us  alone  to  acquaint  Sir  Walter  of  our  presence.  I  was  half-bewil- 
dered ;  I  gazed  around  on  each  article  of  furniture,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
hallowed  thing  in  the  possession  of  such  a  man ;  I  seemed,  in  &ct,  as  if 
in  an  enchanted  palace,  waiting  in  mingled  hope  and  dread  the  coming 
of  the  master-spirit. 

At  length  tbe  door  opened,  and  Sir  Walter  entered  the  room.  Never 
was  I  so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  any  living  being.  No  por^ 
trait  that  has  yet  been  issued  of  this  great  man  can  in  the  alightest 
degree  convey  the  impress  of  genius  on  his  lofty  brow — the  fire,  even 
when  quiescent,  of  his  fine  eye — the  fascination  of  his  smile— and  tbe 
manners,  so  thoroughly  at  ease  with  himself  and  all  around  him — self- 
possesnon  without  assurance,  that  must  have  struck  every  one  on  a  first 
view.  He  was,  I  think,  in  about  his  50th  or  Slst  year,  nearly  six  feet 
^high,  and  though  bulky  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  not  at  all  inclin- 
ing to  corpulency.    As  for  his  lameness,  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
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although  many  writers  have  expatiated  on  it  in  broad  terms.  Watson 
Gordon's  portrait*  (which  I  have  lately  seen)  is  the  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Walt^^iX)|t(^  but  evon  that  is  feeble;  we  have»in  all  the  olbersi  the 
body  without  the  mind — the  fire  without  the  warmth — we  have  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  not  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

He  advanced  with  the  utmost  politeness,  shook  G warmly  by 

the  hand,  and^  on  my  introduction,  bowed  to  me  with  urbanity  and  dig- 
nity. We  resumed  our  seats,  and,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  and 
partaking  of  a  slight  refreshment,  I  felt  as  perfectly  at  my  ease  with 
him  as  il  I  had  known  him  for  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  politics  and  the  affairs  which  Parlia- 
ment was  at  that  time  discussing,  his  sentiments  on  which  he  expressed 
with  a  fluency  and  absence  of  reserve  which  spoke  the  man  of  the 
world :  then,  with  a  tact  which  only  great  minds  can  possess,  he  turned  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  I  was  at  that  time  engaged ;  and  lastly, 
with  much  pleasure,  I  perceived  the  conversation  turn  on  literature. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  poems  of  Southey. 
"  Although,"  he  said,  "  the  peculiar  style  of  his  *  Curse  of  Kehama  * 
was  an  experiment  in  literature  as  bold  as  he  believed  it  would  prove 
unsuccessful,  yet  he  doubted  not  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama  *  would  be  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  style." 

I  remarked  that  I  did  not  consider,  in  most  cases,  that  the  rhyme 
added  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  except  of  the  lyrical  kind ;  and  instanced 
the  many  splendid  passages  in  Shakspeare. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Sir  Walter,  in  a  mild,  yet  decided  tone,  "  the 
days  of  Shakspeare  are  passed* — nay,  I  doubt,  if  any  man  living,  endued 
with  his  powers,  were  to  write  a  play  equal  to  his  finest  efforts^  and  offer 
it  for  performance,  whether  it  would  be  accepted,  or  if  so,  whether  it 
would  survive  for  three  performances.t  But,  with  regard  to  rhyme,  it 
has  been  so  long  allowed,  that  it  is  now  almost  necessary.  I  was  last 
year  at  Abbotsford,  training  a  Virginian  creeper,  and  had  placed  maple 
poles  to  support  it.  The  creeper  flouiished,  and  so  did  the  maples, 
and  so  pretty  had  they  become,  their  large  green  leaves  opposed  to 
the  more  delicate  foliage  of  the  creeper,  that  I  resolved  to  let  them 
remain,  and  there  I  believe  they  are  now.  It  is  a  parallel  case  with  the 
rhyme  in  poetry-— having  supported  it  through  the  various  tastes  of  the 
darker  ages,  it  has  flourished,  and  is  now,  a  part  (and  no  mean  one)  of 
the  art.  Southey's  was  a  bold  attempt  to  restore  poetry  to  her  ancient 
purity ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  failed  in  his  object." 

Sir  Walter  spoke  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  Byron — of  his  stinging 
powers  of  sa:tire,  and  ready  turn  of  wit;  but  declared  that  the  former 
was  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  would  always  create  more  foes  than  friends 
— and  those  of  the  latter  class  rather  from  fear  than  love.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  his  fkult8,'Sir  Walter  considered  that  Byron  possessed  a  truly 
poetical  mind,  and  a  heart  filled  with  benevolence,  although,  perhaps,  a 
little  weakened  and  warped  by  the  effects  of  a  badly-directed  education, 
ta  whicb,  indeed,  he  attributed  all  his  failings. 

Several  of  the  shafts  (and  those  by  no  means  blunt-pointed,)  of  the 

■■■I  piii.l  «.  1   mi  t  m        I  1        ■■■■«.  ^.i. m ^^^•m^mmmtmmt^m 

*  Tbe  engravipg  prefixed  to  the  revited  edition  of  hia  uovels  it  from  this 
portrait, 

f  Ha*  not  the  fate  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  even  at  the  higliest  theatre  of  our 
idf-named  seat  of  tsste,  London,  almost  rendered  Sir  Walter*8  words  prophetic  ? 
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noble  poet's  wit  having  been  direeted  against  Sii  Walter  hinielf,  I  ex-* 
pressed  my  surprise  to  find  him  so  warm  an  advocate  of  Lord  Byron. 

*'  Nay,  nay,  you  judge  too  harshly,'^  replied  Sir  Walter,  ^*  malice,  I 
am  connnced,  was  not  the  instigator  of  his  pen.  Byron's  was  a  mind 
sufiused  with  sensibility ;  but  the  bad  reception  of  his  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,' some  of  the  contents  of  which  he  really  was  most  ill^-advised  to 
publish,  rendered  that  sensibility  almost  morbid :  he  considered  himself 
as  ilUused  by  all  literary  men — as  a  victim  to  a  party  composed  of  every 
author  and  critic  in  England  and  Scotland ;  he  did  not  allow  himself 
time  to  discriminate  between  friends  and  foes ;  and  when,  in  his  ^  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  he  addresses  me  in  the  lines  beginning — 

*  And  think'st  thou,  Scott ' 

I  know  them  by  heart,**  (continued  Sir  Walter,  laughing,)  •*  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  his  attack  made  upon  any  one  but  myself;  and 
that  the  lines  he  then  penned,  had  he  afterwards  had  the  power,  would 
have  been  obliterated  for  ever.  At  all  events,  I  entertain  the  flattering 
idea  that  his  opinion  of  me  was  not  always  so  bad  as  at  that  moment." 

G now  interrupted  us  by  saying  that  he  had  an  appointment 

which  must  put  an  end  to  our  conference ;  and,  after  a  few  further 
remarks  of  trivial  importance,  accompained  by  a  pressing  request  from 
Sir  Walter  to  me  to  repeat  my  visit,  we  made  our  conge. 

When  we  got  again  into  the  street,  G asked  me  what  I  though^ 

of  the  Author  of  "  Waverley?"  and  I  replied — 

"  The  soul  is  noble,  and  the  very  soul 
Is  speaking  in  the  eyes  V 

Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford. 

Auguitt  1828« 

If  I  experienced  so  much  gratification  from  a  transient  interview 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  you  will  believe  how  much  greater  was  my  deli^^t; 
even  years  afterwards,  at  receiving  an  invitation  to  visit  the  bard  in  his 
very  sanctum  sanctorum  at  Abbotsford — to  breathe  the  inspired  air  of 
his  temple  of  the  Muses — ^to  be  made  one  of  his  social  circle. 

I  had  hitherto  seen  Sir  Walter  only  at  Edinburgh,  whither  he  was 
called  by  business,  aiid  during  his  stay  in  which,  he  was  much  occupied 
by  a  host  of  booksellers,  publishers,  printers,  and  the  thousand  other  evils 
that  authorship  is  heir  to— besides  the  interest  ^ndiich  he  took  in  the 
affairs  of  the-Pbrliament ;  and  these  (although  I  think  I  never  saw  any 
one  who  seemed  less  called  from  domestic  comforts  by  them  than  Sir 
Walter)  must  necessarily  have  rendered  him  more  reserved  before  com- 
pany :  I  had  seen  the  author— the  politician — the  gentleman,— now  I 
was  to  be  introduced  to  the  man — the  host,  in  retirement  and  unreserved. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  Abbotsford ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  green  woods  of  Yarrow — the  gorgeous  ruins  of  Melrose,  and» 
lastly,  the  picturesque  turrets  and  gabled-roofs  of  the  mansion  itself, 
rising  out  of  the  surrounding  trees,  I  felt  myself  an  elevated  and  supe*- 
rior  being  from  my  approximation  to  the  abode  of  genius ;  and  my 
heart  bounded  at  the  idea  of  being  domesticated  with  the  Author  oif 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  «  Marmion,"  and  "  Waverley." 

G had  arrived  beforo  me;  and,  on  my  drawing  up  before  the 

lawn,  my  host  and  he  approached  arm  in  arm.    They  had  bisen  enjoying 
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a  day's  shootiiig,  from  wbich  they  had  apparently  but  just  returned,  as  Six 
Walter's  grooio,  loaded  with  game,  was  retreating  in  another  direction, 
followed  by  one  of  those  majestic  hounds  of  which  Sir  Walter  was  such 
an  admirer,  and  of  which  he  so  enthusiastically  speaks  in  many  parts 
of  his  works.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field ;  and 
I  have  frequently  known  him  to  turn  the  most  interesting  conversation, 
with  a  remark  upon  the  strength  and  beauty  of  such  and  such  a  dog ; 

or  the  good  shot  of  his  master.    Both  Sir  Walter  and  G had  their 

guns ;  and  a  noble  figure  did  the  former  look — a  very  pattern  of  a  country 
gentleman,  ^*  all  of  the  olden  time," — ^with  his  shooting-jacket,  belt, 
galliga^ns,  and  broad-brimmed  hat — ^his  portly  visage  glowing  with 
health  and  beaming  with  welcome.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  shook  me  by  the  hand^  and  his  frank  tone,  as  he 
said— 

**  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  H to  Abbotsford :  you  are  young,  and  I 

am  growing  an  aged  man ;  yet  I  sincerely  hope  we  may  still  enjoy  each 
other's  friendship  many  years." 

We  repaired,  almost  immediately,  to  the  fine  antique-fashioned  dining- 
room,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  repast ;  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. James  Hogg  was  one  of  the  company  :  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  ever  seen  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  and  I  must  own  that  I  was  ex- 
cessively disappointed  both  in  his  personal  appearance  and  manners. 
He  is  taciturn  to  a  degree,  and  when  he  does  speak,  there  is  a  brusquerie 
in  his  tone  that  is  anything  but  prepossessing.  He  said  little  during  the 
two  or  three  days  he  was  at  Abbotsford ;  to  me,  nothing;  and  seemed  to 
consider  all  beneath  him  but  Sir  Walter. 

After  dinner,  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  or  went  strolling  over 
the  grounds,  at  the  option  of  the  guests :  the  latter  party  Sir  Walter  ac- 
companied, and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  was  one  of  the  number.  Our 
host  seemed  delighted  in  pointing  out  to  the  attention  of  his  visitors  such 
points  of  view  and  objects  as  were  most  worthy  of  observation.  The 
grounds  of  Abbotsford* are  (or  were,  I  believe  I  should  say,  for  I  cannot 
tell  what  alteration  the  death  of  their  respected  occupant  has  made  in 
them,)  most  tastefully  laid  out :  the  country  is  rude  and  romantic,  ^e 
principal  part  of  Roxburghshire  being  almost  in  the  state  we  may  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  centuries  ago.  The  nucleus  of  hia  fine  estate,  as 
Sir  Walter  informed  us,  was  an  insignificant  farm,  called,  I  think,  Catley 
or  Gratley-Hole,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  endowed  with  the  more 
kfty-soiuiding  name  of  Abbotsford.  It  is  naturally  vary  bad  and  unpro- 
fitable land;  but  with  indefatigable  pains.  Sir  Walter  had  planted  and 
levelled  it,  until  it  now  presents  very  many  beautiful  prospects :  not,  it 
is  true,  so  cleanly  shaven  to  the  downy  herbage,  as  we  behold  the"  well- 
behaved  "  parks  of  England,  but  still  with  sufficient  of  the  roughness 
preserved,  to  enable  the  observer  to  indulge  in  ideal  pictures  of  what  the 
locale  was,  before  the  busy  hand  of  man  intruded  on  the  Dryads  in  their 
secluded  retreats  by  the  banks  of  Tweed.  From  one  elevated  spot,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  a  most  magnificent  coup  (VcbH^  in  the  ruins  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey ;  the  expresaion  of  our  delight  on  witnessing  the  venerable 
walls  of  which,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  seemed  to  afford  our  conductor 
much  gratification. 

We  had  one  day  proposed  a  visit  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  then  one  of  the 
lions  of  Roxburghshire,  and  since  become  even  more  sacred  as  the  reatp 
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ing-place  of  the  great  baard  himadf :  but  the  "weather  was  unpropitioua 
for  our  purpose.  Notwithstanding  our  disappointnienty  however,  the 
time  was  neither  lost,  nor  appeared  heavy  on  our  hauds,--heing  engaged 
in  inspecting  the  library,  rare  specimens  of  ancient  armour,  &c.,  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Soott  was  an  industrious  eoUector.  I  sent  him,  .on  my  return 
home,  an  antique  Roman  ring ;  he  was  much  pleased,  and  acknowledged 
its  receipt  in  a  very  gracious  letter,  from  which  I  extract  a  few  remarks. 

.  .  .  .  "  Allow  me  to  assure  you  how  much  obliged  I  am  for  the  rinjBf 
you  sent  me,  and  flattered  by  the  accompanying  note.  I  think  with  you 
that  the  head  on  the  stone  (an  onyx)  is  a  Juhus  Caesar,  as  the  date,  illegi- 
ble as  it  is,  further  convinces  me.  I  have  given  it  a  place  of  honour  in  my 
collection  of  specimens  of  virtu» 

"  Your  remarks  on  the  passion  for  collecting  antiquities  are  very  correct, 
excepting  in  the  stress  you  appear  to  place  on  their  inutilitif.  There  1 
cannot  agree  with  you,  considering  the  many  valuable  pieces  of  mformation 
as  regards  dates,  costume,  and  even  in  a  great  measure  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  we  derive  ftom  a  study  of  their 
beautiful,  though  half-obliterated  coins.  I  consider  a  perfect  collection  (if 
such  could  be  obtained)  of  ancient  Roman  coins,  as  capable  of  supplying 
many  an  hiatus  in  the  pages  of  their  history.  On  the  score  of  an  aid  and 
excitement  to  the  imagmation  of  those  who  (like  myself)  depend  entirely 
on  that '  flery  particle,  the  mind,  is  not  the  collection  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour  excessively  useful  ?  You  know  the  anecdote  (or  fable,  as  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it)  of  Fuseli ,  the  painter,  who,  wishing  to  portra}^  the 
nightmare,  supped  on  raw  pork  to  give  him  indigestion  during  the  night, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  feelings  he  would  transfer  to  canvass :  even  so, 
may  you  not  idlow  that  in  the  presence  of  the  familiar  objects  of  bygone 
days,  my  imagination  may  conduct  me  back  to  those  days  ?  May  i  not» 
ffazin^  at  the  knightly  gear  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  see  before  me  the 
bouncung  sons  of  chivalry  ?  Do  not,  I  pray,  then,  consider  the  science  of 
antiquity  as  useless.** 

The  following  morning  the  sun  rose  in  almost  uirclouded  majesty. 
There  was  now  no  obstacle  to  our  excuision,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
we  were  mounted  and  had  started.  We  proceeded  by  a  most  beauti^l 
route,  passing  Melrose  Abbey,  which  the  bard  has  in  fancy  rebuilt  in 
his  splendid  poem.  At  every  turn  of  the  way  we  came  on  some  spot 
hallowed  by  him  as  the  theme  of  his  song :  the  majestic  Eildon  Hills, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Michael  Scott ;  Drygrange, — Cowdeaknowa, 
where  once  spear  and  bonnet 

'*  Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom,** 

Smailholme  Castle  in  the  distance, — all  were  successively  pointed  out 
to  our  notice  by  Sir  Walter,  who  seemed,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  to 
be  filled  with  no  desire  but  that  of  affording  gratification  to  his  guests. 
At  length,  after  passing  through  Selkirk,  Melrose,  Damick,  and  one  or 
two  other  inferior  hamlets  or  villages,  we  arrived  at  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
surrounded  in  umbrageous  forest-wood.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  beau- 
tiful ruin  I  ever  beheld :  the  Abbey  must  have  been,  in  its  days  of 
priestly  magnificence,  a  gorgeous  pile;  even  now,  we  see  remaina  of 
architectural  grandeur  which  few  Gothic  ruins  exhibit,— oriels,  buttresses, 
'screens,  massive  walls,  and  carved  pillars,  lay  scattered  in  splendid  eon- 
fusion.  As  I  stood  and  gazed  at  the  main  area  of  the  Abbey,  trains 
of  thought  flitted  across  my  mind  of  the  earlier  habitants  of  the  gloomy 
cell,  and  the  former  pomps  of  religious  ceremonies  that  there  had  been 
enacted.    I  could  almost  fancy,  in  the  mournful  whisperings  of  the 
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breeze  through  the  moss-grown  aisles,  that  I  heard  the  sigh  of  some  un- 
quiet departed.  A  raven  had  built  her  nest  over  the  spot  where  we 
were  told  the  high  altar  had  stood,  and  her  noisy  brood,  frightened  by 
my  approach,  flew  about,  and  filled  the  silent  welkin  with  their  harsh 
screechings. 

We  partook  of  a  substantial  dejeHner  amidst  these  picturesque  scenes ; 
and  about  three  o'clock  pepared  to  retrace  our  way  by  the  same  beauti- 
ful route  towards  Abbotsfbrd.  How  little  did  any  of  us  then  think  that, 
in  three  years  time,  our  revered  host  would  lie  a  shrouded  corpse  within 
those  roofless  walla ! 

We  had  several  very  pleasant  days'  sporting  among  the  woods  of  Yar- 
row, and  along  the  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed ;  on  one  of  which 
occasions  an  accident  had  like  to  have  happened,  which  would  have 
tendered  my  visit  a  painful  reminiscence  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
instead  of  a  pleasant  recollection  of  happy  moments.  Sir  Walter,  G — , 
myself,  and  three  or  four  more  of  the  guests,  had  proceeded  to  the  lower 
wood,  armed  with  the  implements  of  destruction  to  the  winged  tribes  ; 
for  although  I  am  no  sportsman,  and  more  used  to  managing  briefs  than 
barrels  (I  mean  gun-barrels,)  and  memorandums  than  Mantons,  I  always 
wore  my  belt,  and  cocked  my  piece,  with  as  desperate  a  determination  aa 
the  best  sportsman  among  them.    We  had  been  about  two  hours  in  the 

wood,  when  G ,  attracted  by  something  to  the  left  of  the  path  we 

were  pursuing,  called  us  to  follow  him,  and  darted  through  a  thick 
clump  of  underwood.  Our  host  was  next  to  him ;  and,  unfortunately, 
Q 's  gun  got  entangled  among  the  brushwood,  when,  as  he  rather  care- 
lessly was  carrying  it  with  the  butt  foremost,  it  went  off,  as  we  imagined, 
fall  m  Sir  Walter's  face.  All  was  consternation  on  the  instant,  and  we 
crowded  to  the  spot:  the  alarm,  happily,  was  the  only  mischief,  as 
our  host  was  unharmed.  The  ball,  however,  had  perforated  his  hat ; 
and,  as  he  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  and  pouited  to  the  orifice,  he  said 

with  a  smile,  "  Mr.  G ,  you  have  nearly  done  what  all  the  reviewers 

and  critics  in  the  literary  world  could  not  effect, — put  an  end  to  the 
Waverley  novels.'*  The  good-humoured  manner  in  which  he  said  this, 
however,  did  not  restore  the  harmony  of  the  party.  .  What  might  have 
been  the  consequences  of  this  accident  quite  depressed  our  spirits,  and 
we  soon  returned  to  Abbotsford.  Mr.  Hogg  had  left  us  the  day  before 
this ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  guests  but  those  with  us 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  awkward  circumstance.     Sir  Walter 

plainly  perceived  how  much  G blamed  himself  for  his  carelessness, 

and  avoided  touching  on  the  subject. 

I  remained  at  Abbotsford  more  than  a  week,  and  should,  but  for 
pressing  business,  have  made  my  stay  much  longer.  The  more  I  saw 
of  this  great  man,  the  more  my  respect  and  admiration  increased  for  his 
character  and  attainments.  I  litUe  thought,  when  I  parted  from  him 
to  return  home,  that  I  should  never  see  him  again !  Such  a  thought 
would,  indeed,  have  embittered  a  parting  already  sufficiently  regretted. 
1  have  received  several  familiar  letters  from  him  since  that  period,  in 
most  of  which  were  pressing  invitations  to  become  once  more  his  guest. 
I  should  have  repeated  my  visit  in  the  summer  of  1831,  but  that  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  visit  the  continent ;  and  when  he  returned, 
it  was  but  to  cast  one  long  and  lingering  look  at  the  beloved  spot  where 
be  had  spent  so  many  happy  days, — and  die ! 
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BUBBLES   FROM  BOULOGNE. 

BT   AK   OLD   LADT. 


"  How  are  you  off  for  aoap  ?  " — Pder  Simpie. 

When  old  gentlemen  blow  bubbles  from  Germany,  why  may  not  an 
elderly  lady  amuse  herself  in  the  same  manner  after  a  transitory  trip  to 
the  coast  of  France  ?  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  her ;  and  the  former 
having  gained  by  his  work  "  the  bubble  reputcUion"  I  confidently  expect 
that  my  "  airy  nothings  "  will  eventually  cause  my  name  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Starkes,  Morgans,  and  Trollopea  of  the  day. 

Like  my  predecessor,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Brunnens,  "  when  I  got  to 
the  Tower  stairs  I  found  the  wheels  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
already  in  motion,"  and  scarcely  had  my  two  trunks  and  a  band-box 
been  deposited  on  deck,  before 


(C 


Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble,'" 


round  went  the  paddles,  bang,  bang,  went  the  engine,  and  I  felt  that 
tremulous  vibration  in  the  seat  on  which  I  reclined,  and  in  the  boards 
beneath  my  feet,  which  never  yet  failed  to  give  me  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable internal  sensations.  The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
a  fog  rendered  the  morning  air  unusually  chilly  for  the  period  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  veiled  from  my  view  the  banks  of  the  river.  My 
female  fellow-passengers  sat  enveloped  in  close  bonnets,  veils,  and 
cloaks,  and  hung  down  their  heads,  evidently  participating  in  my  own 
aforenamed  uncomfortable  internal  sensations;  the  men  paced  the  deck, 
with  collars  of  cloaks  raised  so  high,  and  travelling  caps  pulled  down  so 
low,  that  thetips  of  their  noses  alone  were  visible. 

The  sun  at  length  arose,  and  gradually  the  fog,  having  struggled  to 
obscure  him  in  vain,  fled  like  a  vanquished  foe.  We  now  began  to  look 
about  us.  Tlic  females  threw  aside  their  wraps,  and  began  carefully  to 
arrange  their  ringlets,  pull  out  their  sleeves,  and  smooth  down  their 
canczovs.  The  men  emerged  from  their  cloaks ;  and  the  cloth  caps  that 
had  hitherto  enveloped  their  ears  were  elevated  and  placed  smartly  on 
one  side,  showing  a  portion  of  hair  which  had  been  carefully  arranged  by 
the  owner's  fingers. 

But  alas  !  the  farther  we  got  out  of  the  river,  the  greater  became  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.  Embarking  in  summer  weather  from  Boulogne  to 
London  may  possibly — I  say  may,  for  even  then  a  commotion  of  the 
elements  may  arise  when  old  ladies  least  expect  it,  but  still  it  may  be 
safe  enough,  for  you  see  your  way  before  you  ;  and  if  you  leave  the  har- 
bour on  a  clear  calm  morning,  the  chances  are  that  no  very  material 
change  can  take  place  before  you  are  snug  in  the  river.  But  embarking 
at  the  Tower  stairs  is  a  very  diflferent  afiair :  when  paddling  along  be* 
tween  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  how  little  do  the  landsmen  (and 
the  watermen  too)  dream  of  the  winds  that  are  blowing,  and  the  waves 
that  are  tossing,  out  of  sight,  and  out  at  sea ! 

I  would  advise  all  elderly  ladies  to  go  by  coach  to  Dover.  This  is  my 
precept,  and  is  much  more  sage  than  my  example ;  for,  as  I  have  before 
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intimated,  I  went  by  long  sea,  as  they  call  it,  and  when  I  got  ont  of  the 
river,  I  found  myself  in  a  gale  I  I  was  speedily  carried  below  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insensibility.  I  saw  nothing  of  Broadstairs,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Deal,  and  Dover ;  my  note-book  lay  unmolested  in  my  black 
silk  bag ;  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  my  feelings,  I  really  began  to 
believe  that  all  my  bubbles  had  burst.  Nobody  can  describe  sea-sick- 
ness, or  rather  the  sensations  that  accompany  it.  The  consciousness  of 
going  up-up-up,  and  then  down-down-down ;  the  sinking,  die-away  feel 
ef  the  stomach  ;  the  anxiety  to  cling  for  safety  to  some  article  or  other, 
which  moves  all  the  time  with  you ;  and  then,  if  you  get  a  little  bit 
better,  and  care  for  drowning,  which  really  sick  people  utterly  disregard, 
then  what  a  horrible  consciousness  you  have  of  the  one  little  plank 
which  separates  you  from  the  fishes ;  and  above  all^  what  a  dread  of 
the  great  big  boiler,  full  to  the  brim  of  scalding  water,  which  lies  within 
a  very  few  feet  of  you>  and  which  is  all  the  time  shaken  and  tossed  about 
to  such  a  degree,  that  you  cannot  but  mangel  it  does  not  burst ! 

Let  all  old  ladies  of  enthusiastic  minds,  but  of  sedentary  habits, 
imagine  my  sensations !  I  was  about  to  breathe  foreign  air,  to  put  my 
foot  for  the  first  time  on  a  foreign  shore !  'Tis  true  I  had  only  left  the 
metropolis  of  England  early  that  morning,  and  might,  if  I  pleased,  again 
seat  myself  in  my  own  elbow-chair  the  next  day ;  but,  to  a  person  of  my 
stay-at-home  habits,  the  approaching  moment  was  an  awful  one  ! 

Gentlemen  travellers,  who  have  crossed  the  Alps  or  the  Atlantic,  may 
sneer  at  my  sensations ;  travelled  ladies,  too,  may  simper  in  their  silken 
sleeves;  but  let  Mr.  Beckford  boafet  of  Italy — the  Reverend  Mr.  Kinsey 
expatiate  on  Portugal — Captain  Skinner  rave  about  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains— Mrs.  Trollope  prate  of  America — and  Lady  Morgan  lucubrate 
about  all  she  has  ever  yet  seen,  heard,  or  imagined ;  all  /  say  is  this : — 
every  traveller  must  make  a  beginning ;  and  until  I  go  farther  (and 
perhaps  fare  worse)  Boulogne-sur-Mer  has  to  me  all  the  charms  of 
novelty,  and  all  the  importance  incidental  to  its  being  the  first  outlandish 
place  on  which  a  certain  elderly  lady  ever  set  her  eyes. 

We  at  length  reached  the  extremity  of  the  new  pier,  the  two  sides  of 
the  harbour  stretching  into  the  sea  like  two  long  dark  horns.  For  half 
an  hour  the  tide  was  not  sufficiently  high  for  us  to  venture  in,  and  there 
we  lay  rolling  and  pitching  most  lamentably.  At  length  a  red  flag  was 
hoisted  as  a  signal,  and  we  dashed  on  rapidly  between  the  said  two  horns 
towards  the  customary  place  of  landing.  I  have  now  a  misery  to  relate, 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  my  readers.  After  a  marine 
indisposition,  what  is  it  that  the  exhausted  sufferer,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  most  eager  to  enjoy?  surely  seclusion, — a  temporary  retirement 
from  the  world,  during  which  to  compose  the  spirits,  recruit  the  body, 
and  restore  and  embellish  the  languid,  disordered,  dishevelled,  and  cada- 
verous exterior.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  among 
the  fashionable  public  amusements  may  be  reckoned  the  "  going  to  see 
the  packets  come  in,  and  watch  the  passengers  land  ? "  Having  left 
London  so  very  early,  we  arrived  at  Boulogne  just  in  good  time  to  make 
our  debut  before  a  particularly  crowded  and  elegant  audience.  It  was 
just  six  o'clock.  Those  who  dined  early  had  come  forth  for  their  even- 
ing promenade,  and  those  who  dined  late  had  not  yet  retired  to  dress  for 
dinner.  As  we  approached  the  landing  place,  I  saw  that  a  very  ample 
space  between  the  water  and  the  custom-house  had  been  marked  out  with 
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ropes,  within  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  intrude;  and  wifttt'thc 
ladder  was  placed  for  our  disembarkation,.  I  was  informed  that  between 
these  ropes  we  were  to  walk  to  the  cuatoia-hoase,  where  our  passports 
were  to  be  examined ;  outside  these  ropes,  were  ranged  the  elegantly- 
dressed  and  eager  audience  assembled  to  witness  our  faroieal  arrival ;  in 
the  front  row  were  pedestrians,  and  a  second  and  third  row  peeped  ovtt 
their  shoulders ;  behind  these  were  carrisges  of  .aU  descviptions,  coaches, 
chariots,  britchcas,  cabs,  gigs,  and  foer-wheebd  phaetons,  aH  full  of 
people ;  and  beyond  these  were  male  and  female  equestrians,  and  a  tan- 
dem or  two,  driven  by  some  full-grown  children,  whose  pretty  playthings, 
during  the  ensuing  season,  might  be  expected  to  run  over  and  massacre 
a  man  a  month! 

And  what  were  nil  these  people  collected  to  see?  Actually  a  ship 
load  of  sea-sick  people,  and  me,  unfortunately,  among  the  Tiumber. 

Retreating  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ladder,  I  permitted  otlwrs  to 
commence  the  entertainment,  and  silently  watched  their  reception  trith 
an  anxious  palpitating  heart. 

Up  went  a  very  fat  man,  with  his  very  lean  wife- and  three  wretched 
draggle-tail  daughters :  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  the  fat  man  had  to  sup- 
port the  lean  lady,  and,  not  well  knowing  what  he  was  about,  he  ^dlct^ 
off  to  the  right,  intending  to  get  under  the  ropes,  and  malce  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  town.     Two  dark  green  personages  in  huge  cocked  hi tsi 
belonging  to  the  Douane,  followed  them,  and  stopped  their  progress,*  in- 
timating that  they  must  first  proceed  to  the  custom-house.    The  hus- 
band, in  his  hurry  and  embarrassment,  very  nearly  dropped  his  lean  and 
languid  lady :   the  three  draggle-tail  girls   curtsied  awkwardly  to  the 
dark  green  men,  and  then,  as  the  whole  party  followed  the  leader  to  the 
custom-house  door,  I  distinctly  heard  a  titter  run  round  the  elegantly- 
dressed  assembly.    But  their  worst  trial  seemed  yet  to  come,  for  round 
the  entrance  was  assembled  a  crowd,  of  the  most  vociferous  biped  nui- 
sances I  ever  beheld,  and  these  began  shrieking  into  their  ears  iii  full 
chonis,  each  one  endeavouring  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  other,  and 
thrusting  into  their  faces  little  diity  cards.     Each  had  a  different  cry ; 
and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  each  was  endeavouring  to  entice  the  victims 
to  the  particular  hotel  to  which  he  belonged.     "  Hotel  du  Nofd  *'  cried 
one.   "  Hughes's  Hotel ''  bellowed  an  Englishman.    "  Hotel  de  Londrcs" 
vociferated  a  third;  while  a  red-haired  Londoner  contrived  to  insinuate 
that   "  Gentlefolks  was  always  remarkable  comfortable  at  the  Shak- 
speare."     I  cannot  attempt  to  particularise  each  individual  of  our  corps' 
dramatique;  another  and  another*  and  another,  passed  up  the  ladder 
(like  criminals  going  to  be  turned  off),  and  at  length  I  alone  remained 
behind.     The  steward,  however,  instead  of  whispering  "  I'll  not  leave 
thee,  thou  lone  one,  to  pine  on  the  stem'*  (or  on  the  stern)  of  the  vessel,' 
cried,  "  Come  marm,  it's  your  turn  now,  if  you  please,"  and,  giving  me 
his  hand,  he  assisted  me  to  climb  the  ladder.     People  learn  wisdom,' 
and  when  I  go  a  journey,  or  moie  partiailarly  a  voyage,  I  always  put  on 
my  worst  clothes.   I  therefore  left  Ijondon  in  a  very  serviceable  pepper- 
and-salt  habit,  in  which  I  used  to  ride  on  horseback  five-and-twcnty  .or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  on  my  head  I  wore  a  very  large  and  umbrageous 
five-year- old  Leghorn  bonnet,  with  one  long  green  dog's-^tail  feather,  and 
a  green  veil.    My  whole  person  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  sea 
water,  therefore  the  green  veil  and  dog's-tail  feather  had  lost  some  of 
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tlieir  greenness,  and  had  liberally  imparted  it  to  the  bonnet,  if  bonnet  it 
could  be  called,  no  lunger  retaining  its  shape,  bnt  being  much  more  like 
a  large  ill-conditioned  straw  cocked  hat !  altogether,  I  believe  I  looked 
like  a  picture  of  fashions  cut  out  of  a  Ladies'  Magazine,  bearing  date 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty.  The  moment  I  got  upon  terra  firma, 
and  fully  confronted  the  audience,  there  was  a  unanimous  roar.  How 
I  walked  through  my  part  I  know  not ;  ifldeed,  I  have  no  very  distinct 
recollection  of  anything  until  I  found  myself  in  my  own  bedroom  at 
the  Hotel  du  Nord. 

It  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  this  place,  that  though  it  has  a  very  excellent 
resident  society,  and  a  sufficiently  large  circle  (somewhat  difficult  of  access 
without  the  best  introductions),  everybody  seems  afraid  of  avowing  that 
they  like  it,  or  that  they  are  going  to  remain  in  it.     If  you  meet  a 
man  of  fiishion  in  London  in  September,  he  assures  you  '^  'pon  his 
honour"  that  he  is  only  "  passing  through:— <:ame  last  night, — agoing 
away  to-day."     And  so  it  is  with  Boulogne :  all  the  people  are  happy  to 
say  they  are  only  en  passant     Yet  there  they  pitch  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  look  very  much  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  quarters.     And 
why  is  it  that  they  enjoy  themselves?    Because  the  luxiu-ies  of  life  are 
cheaper  than  in  England.     Fine  fat  turkeys  may  be  had  for  three  shil- 
lings ;  claret  for  half-a-crown  a  bottle ;  large  houses  (if  taken  by  the 
year)  at  moderate  rents ;  and  above  all,  if  they  have  boys  to  whip,  and 
girls  to  make  musical,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  crotchets  and  quavers  are  to 
be  had  cheap,  and  a  most  respectable  middle-aged  Frenchwoman  will 
dispose  of  French  conversation  to  you  at  the  low  rate  of  one  franc  an 
hour  1 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  Boulogne  had  become  during  the  summer 
months  the  resort  of  many  foreigners  of  rank ;  thev  frequented  the  rooms 
and  promenades,  but  appeared  to  avoid  any  particular  intercourse  with 
strangers:  and  as  the  English  prate  about  Boulogne's  bad  name  and 
avoid  one  another^  it  is  but  natural  that  the  foreigners  who  visit  the  place 
should  suppose  that  the  resident  English  must  be  the  best  judges  of  its 
character,  and  therefore  avoid  c(//  but  their  own  especial  party. 

There  are  balls  once  a  week  (on  Friday  nights)  at  the  public  rooms, 
— these  are  exceedingly  crowded,  like  all  assemblies  of  the  kind  at  large 
watering-places ;  but  the  mixture  of  French  and  English,  the  exquisite 
dress  of  the  Parisian,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  costume  of  a  newly-im- 
ported Cockney,  give  an  interest  to  these  balls,  which  I  have  sought 
in  vain  elsewhere.  There  is  of  course  what  smart  people  call  a  great 
mixture;  where  is  there  not  when  money  may  be  taken  at  the  doors? 
The  Rotunda  at  Cheltenham,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  ball  at 
Bath,  the  Race  ball  at  the  Long  Rooms  at  Southampton,  won't  bear  sifl- 
ing,  as  I  by  experience  can  testify.  But  here,  as  at  the  other  respectable 
places  I  have  named,  notoriously  bad  characters  are  excluded.  Persons 
may  be  present  who  are  known  to  individuals  to  be  objectionable ;  but 
let  those  individuals  point  them  mit  to  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms, 
stating  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  be  ejected,  and  he  will  in  future 
shut  his  doors  against  them ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

The  best  English  do  not  dance  at  these  assemblies ;  neither  do,  if  we 
may  judge  from  appearances,  the  best  French.  The  foreign  custom 
of  a  youx^  man  asking  any  lady  to  dance,  without  a  previous  intro- 
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duction,  is  all  very  well  in  a  private  room,  where  the  lady  hostesa  is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  the  respectability  of  her  guests;  but  in  a  public 
room  at  a  watering-place,  the  interesting-looking  foreigner,  with  the 
black  moustache,  and  the  embroidered  waistcoat,  who  asks  your  eldest 
daughter  to  honour  him  with  her  hand  for  the  next  quadrille,  may,  for 
aught  you  know  to  the  contrary,  be  the  coiffeur  from  Abbeville,  or  the 
pharmacien  from  Saint  Omer. 

The  music  is  excellent  at  these  balls,  and  here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
cheap  luxuries  of  the  place ;  Violin  and  two  assistants,  playing  waltzes 
and  quadrilles  for  a  whole  evening,  in  a  style  that  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, for  something  under  one  pound !  I  have  paid  seven  times  as 
much  at  an  English  watering-place  that  shall  be  nameless,  for  a  band 
scarce  fit  to  play  to  a  group  of  dancing  dogs. 

The  English  protestant  chapel  is  highly  creditable  to  the  English  mro- 
testant  residents.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  commodious  building.  The 
service  is  well  performed,  and  the  singing,  volunteered  by  ladies  (not 
professional)  is  accompanied  by  a  good  organ.  It  is  truly  like  an 
English  church,  and  truly  like  an  English  congregation.  There  is  the 
same  squeezing  of  seven  people  into  a  pew  which  in  these  days  of  big 
sleeves  and  bustles  ought  only  to  hold  six ;  there  is  the  same  exhibition 
of  pretty  bonnets,  and  the  same  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  preacher. 

But  if  Boulogne  be  in  some  respects  an  English  town,  it  is  in  others 
decidedly  French.  The  costume  of  the  fishwomen,  the  appearance  of 
the  market,  and,  above  all,  the  open  theatre  on  Sunday  nights — to 
which  of  course  an  old  lady  like  myself  never  went ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  that  no  English  of  respectability  are  to  be  seen  there  on  the  sab-- 
bath.  The  theatre  is  large  and  handsome,  but  the  architect  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  stage  from  many  of  the 
boxes,  by  the  largest  and  most  lumbering-looking  wooden  pillars  I 
ever  beheld.  The  acting  and  singing  taken  altogether  are  better  than 
we  find  at  English  country  towns;  the  orchestra  very  good,  and  ad- 
mirably led ;  and  the  ballet  better  than  ballets  used  to  be  at  the  lai^e 
London  theatres,  before  opera  and  ballet  had  become  the  principal 
features  of  attraction. 

Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  market  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, particularly  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs.  Women  sit  with  large 
baskets  of  bouquets  before  them;  and  gardeners  are  also  there,  exhibit- 
ing japonicas,  oleanders,  the  rarest  varieties  of  geranium,  and  all  the 
other  treasures  uf  their  green-houses.  The  fruit  market  is  also  abun- 
dantly provided;  but  the  best  peaches  come  from  Paris,  and  the  grapes 
from  Fontainbleau. 

Let  me  not  forget  the  bathing,  one  of  the  most  animated  public  exhi- 
bitions of  this  very  lively  place.  The  sands  are  excellent,  the  machines 
well  provided,  and,  thinking  that  marine  immersion  might  do  my  old 
body  good,  I  subscribed  for  half  a  dozen  baths  at  ManseVs  estab- 
lishment, paying  for  each,  with  linen,  one  franc.  Gentlemen  pay  the 
same,  and  are  given,  in  addition  to  their  two  towels,  a  little  pair  of  green 
fustian  breeches ;  and  any  bather  neglecting  to  put  them  on  is  subject 
to  a  fine. 

This  is  all  very  decent  and  proper,  but  with  swimmers  the  practice 
may  be  attended  with  danger ;  mdeed,  when  I  was  at  Boulogne,  a  gentle- 
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man  having  swum  some  distance  from  the  shore,  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  running  string  which  fastened  the  garment  round  his  waist  had 
given  way.;  and  his  two  legs  were  speedily  entangled  in,  and  actually 
tied  together  by,  his  own  little  pair  of  green  fustian  breeches.  There  is, 
however,  always  a  boat  in  which  two  men  row  up  and  down,  ready  to 
snatch  from  a  watery  grave  auy  drowned  or  drowning  person. 

Having  ascertained  the  hour  at  which  the  tide  would  serve  hest,  I 
went  down  to  the  sands  to  take  my  first  dip ;  I  received  at  the  Bureau 
my  bathing  dress  and  towels,  and  at  the  same  time  a  card,  on  which 
was  written  number  ninety-nine.     I  was  informed  that,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, a  number  was  given  to  each  bather,  so  that  everybody  was  sure 
to  be  attended  to  in  his  turn.    When  I  got  near  the  bathing  machines,  I 
found  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  evidently  waitiug  for  their 
turn  to  come ;  the  ladies  in  gingham  gowns,  and  hair  en  papillotte^ 
the  gentlemen  in  slippers  and  Greek  caps,  and  some  wearing  blouses. 
There  were  also  sundry  nursery  maids  with  children  of  all  ages,  and 
•numerous  carriages,  in  which  ladies  patiently  reclined.     In  the  midst  of 
this  motley  throng  stood  a  very  fat,  tall,  good-humoured  looking  man, 
.who  called  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl  the  numbers  as  they  came  round, 
and  when  I  joined  the  party  he  was  vociferating  ^  numero  neuf"  which 
jiroved  to  me  that  I  had  to  remain  kicking  my  heels  in  the  sand,  whfle 
ninety  gentlemen  and  ladies  washed  themselves,  before  I  had  a  chance 
of  being  washed  myself.    I  must  confess,  however,  that  for  once  in  a 
way  the  exhibition  before  me  was  highly  amusing.    The  gentlemen's 
bathing  place  is  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  that  of  the  ladies. 
Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  so  busy  a  scene  as  the  sands  of  Boulogne  at 
high  water,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning.     In  the  sea  the  ladies,  hand  in 
hand  with  the  bathing  women,  are  going  through  all  sorts  of  extraor*- 
dinary  evolutions,  jumping,  dancing,  and  swimming.     And  the  shore  is 
equaUy  animated,  for  groups  of  men,  who  do  not  chuse  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  bathing  machine,  and  all  the  big  and  little  bovs'  schools  in 
the  town,  undress  under  the  rocks,  and  then  scamper  like  mad  into 
tKe  water.    Where  they  all  get  little  green  fustian  breeches,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell ;  but  there  assuredly  must  be  a  very  extensive  manufactory  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  French  lottery  is  a  bait  at  which  few  English  strangers  can  resist 
nibbling ;  so  much  may  possibly  be  gained  by  so  very  little !  But  then 
again,  people  so  reputedly  are  induced  to  put  in  that  same  '*  very  little  *' 
without  even  getting  "  much,"  or  indeed  anything  at  all,  that  in  the 
end  they  are  apt  to  find  themselves  minus  a  very  large  sum. 

The  regular  dabblers  in  the  lottery  amused  me  exceedingly;  just 
before  my  arrival,  a  very  fortunate  gentleman,  for  six  francs,  had  gained 
eight  hundred  pounds ;  and  this  very  naturally  set  all  the  young  specu- 
lators on  the  qui  vive.  Some  of  them  were  dreamers  of  dreams,  and 
went  about  telling  you  of  extraordinary  visions,  which  had  all  hui 
secured  to  them  very  large  fortunes.  But  there  was  sure  to  be  some 
little  mistake  in  the  business;  either  the  dreamer  had  in  the  morning 
felt  uncertain  which  of  two  numbers  was  the  real  one  of  which  he  had 
dreamt,  and  had  then  chosen  the  wrong  one ;  or  else  he  deputed  some 
servant  or  naughty  little  youngest  son  to  purchase  the  ticket,  and  some 
vile  mistake  had  been  made.  T  certainly  never  heard  of  so  many  bright 
visions,  which  however  seemed  to  me  generally  to  end  (as  they  began) 
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in  a  dream.  But  it  is  time'to  cease  blowing  my  bubbles,  for  fear  the 
reader  should  discover  that  I  have  exhausted  my  soap ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  well  to  lay  aside  the  pen  before  the  matter  is  eutirely  exhausted. 
There  aH  many  odd  yeaple'ih  Btulogiife,  <many-i^llo  hate  done  very 
questionable  things,  and  with  their  faults,  follies,  and  foibles,  I  could 
doubtless  very  much  amuse' the  reader ;  but  I  conscientiously  avoid  per- 
sonality ;  I  wish  to  hurt  nobody's  feelings ;  I  leave  the  bad  here  (and 
elsewhere)  to  reform,  and  have  no  intention,  when  I  blow  a  *^  hubhle^^ 
of  making  any  one  ^'squeak." 

Boulogne  may  be  the  sanctuary  for  the  swindler^  but  it  also  affords  a 
refuge  for  the  swindled ;  and  he  who,  by  the  ignorance  of  an  uneducated 
attorney,  or  the  chicanery  of  an  unprincipled  one,  iinds  himself  suddenly 
and  fralidulently  deprived  of  an  income  which  he  had  e^ry  reason  to 
suppose  had  been  legally  settled  on  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  may 
at  Boulogne  effectually  retrench  his  expenditure;  and  while  he  may  live 
with  comfort  on  an  income  which  in  England  would  be  inadequate,  it 
will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  enjoy  a  society  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  he  could  have  found  in  an  English  country  town. 

One  fact  respecting  Boulogne  may  be  asserted  in  its  iaVour, — ^there  is  • 
no  place  where  the  really  respectable  aie  move  difficult  of  access.  This 
is  one  favourable  result  of  her  bad  name  ;  it  renders  her  residents  doublv 
cautious ;  and  I  have  seen  men  and  women  tolerated  in  certain  English 
watering-places,  who,  for  the  reason  I  have  named,  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  l^t  set  at  Boulogne ;  but  when  I  speak  of  the  best  set^  I  do  not 
by  any  meniM  refer  to  those  who  make  the  most  display. 

As  a  watering-place,  Boulogne  is  delightful :  the  bathing  so  good,  the 
town  so  clean  and  gay,  and  so  much  variety  in  the  neighbouring  walks 
and  drives.  The  views  iMa  the  rampaxts,  widi  the  rich  strawberry 
gardens  beneath  them,  the  pretty  sailing  vessels  on  the  Loire — altogether 
I  think  it  impossible  for  any  good-humoured  old  body  like  myself  to 
spend  part  of  a  summer  at  Boulogne,  without  afterwards  remembering 
the  place  with  satisfaction. 

Before  I  lay  aside  my  note-book,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Master  Trollope,  and  set  forth  tappmg  the  rocks  with  a  little 
hammer,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  instruct  the  reader  concerning  fossils 
and  strata ;  but,  as  there  are  many  land-springs  in  the  cliffs,  and  they 
are  apt  to  slip  down,  and  might  tumble  on  my  head,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  hoping  that  Mrs.  Trollope  may  herself  visit  this  interesting 
sea-port,  and  idlow  her  son  to  tap  all  d)e  rocks  with  his  little  hammer 
for  the  edification  of  the  curious. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  pack  up  my  two  trunks  and  my  band-box,  and  bubble 
back  to  London,  whcare  I  ahall  be  glad  again  to  t«pose  in  my  own  elbow- 
chair.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  must  confess  (though  some  may  accuse  me 
of  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath)  that  though  I  admire  the 
novelty  and  vivacity  of  this  pretty  town,  yet  when  summer  days  are 
over,  and  the  long  ev^eaitigs  of  winter  appioach,  there  is  no  place  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  an  old  womaa  as  her  own  ftmide. 
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ODE  TO  THE  AUTHQ*  OF  "  BUBBLS8  FROM  TBS  BRUNNBJSS.' 


'*  BUwr  Id^,  lAow  l6w !" 


■  »■ 


Oh,  sweet,  untroubliAg,  bubbliogi  mild  old  man  I  -, 
Bl«s^  be  all  thj  talk,*--fipring-]ik6  on  spiingii;. 
Thy  inuse,-^if  muse  of  prose  existence  can 
Hold' and  enjoy,— brings  healing  on  its  wings  ! 
Thou  tellest  of  the  streams  not  fair,  but  far,-r- 
And  of  the  wells  w^ere  pp  Susannahs,  ave, — 
Of  waters  purely  deansed  of  all.sinnings* 

And  of  the  pleasant  places* 

Where  blue  eyes  and  broad  ikees 

Crowd  under  German  sky^    . 

To  plasb  and  purify ;, 
In  short,— thine  are  the  Bubbles  of  the  Brtinneiis ! 

But,  mild  did  man  I  alaa»  to  thee  alone . 
Is  no  monopoly  of  bubbles.    Here 
In  England, — England,  the  severe,  the  austere, — 
Sere,— beer, — dear  England !  b|ubbles  ever  shone, — 
And  shine, — still  round,  and  globular*  and  fittr ; 
Bubbles  of  eaith»  ttnd  bubbles  too  of  aar. 
And  fire,  and  every  oth^  element : , 
And  it  is  my  intent 
In  gentle  verse  (verse-truth  the  soberest  coai^es 
To  blow  an  English  bubble  or  iffo^.m  twot — 
And  to  the  imperious^  serious  reader's  view» 
Burst  the  small  glossy  globes  of  some  inflated  hoaxes. 

And  oh  !•  the  greatest  round—"  the  round  and  top** 
(But  not  ••  of  Sovereignty,**  as  Shakspeare  saith)— 

Of  empty  bubbles,  is  the  hollow  hope 
Blown  by  "Whig  breath,  which  puffs  fer  flimsy  ftdth  — 
All  the  high  men  I  see 
With  basins  at  the  knee, — 

With  pipes*  and  political  soap,  and  breath  enough 

Hour  after  hour  comes  placeman  s  puff,  and  puff- 
Off  goes  the  bubble,  brilliant,  glowing,  floating, 
*Fore  eyes  half-oped»  half-closed,  half-doubting,  doating— - 
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And  ere  it  bursta^r  while  it  bursts — another, 

*'  Another,  and  another,  and  another'* 
Succeeds,  and  satisfies  the  popular  eye, 
With  the  soap'd,  watery,  frothy  policy ! 
The  bubbles  that  delude  men  in  their  path — 

I  cannot  love  them ! — 
**  The  earth  has  bubbles  as  the  water  hath, 
"  And  these  are  of  them !" 

*'.But  let  me  not,**  as  Roderick  Random  says, 
••  Profane  the  mysteries  of  Hymen  I  *'  not 
Dwell  on  the  twistings  of  the  twisted  knot ! — 
I  think  in  satire,  but  I  hope  for  place. 
As  all  good  Whigs  do  1  therefore  will  I  hinge  on 
Less  serious  topics, — clip  my  muse's  wings, — 
And  so,  as  Pope  implores,  "  Awake  my  St  John ! " 
And  (by  their  leave)  oh  leave  all  meaner  things  ! 
Get  out  of  high-blown  bubbles — 
With  all  their  troubles  I — 
And  take  mankind — not  King*s  or  Court's — ^mankind. 
And  show  the  flimsy  thinness  of  their  rind  f 

There's  the  great  South  Australian  scheme,  that  rare 
Bubble  of  kangaroo,  and  smoke,  and  air : 
Oh  I  what  a  goodly  trick  it  is  to  drive 
Out  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 
To  some  interminable  waste  of  earth, — 
The  poor  profuse  alive ! 
Like  to  some  omnibus  sixteen-insider. 
When,  that  the  air  be  better,  the  space  wider, 
A  few  of  the  jamm*d  select  contrive  a  plan 
To  carry  off  the  sad  excess  of  man  ! 
These  with  gratuitous  labours 
Work  on  their  weaker  neighbours, — 
With  language,  all  seductive,  d  la  Byron, 
They  coax  them  to  abide 
No  more  inside. 
And  make  them,  half  with  wheedling,  half  with  pushing. 
To  emigrate  from  comfortable  cushion 
And  colonize  their  trousers  'gainst  cold  iron ! 
-7-Or  hot !  Steam-coaches  bubble  on  the  road, 
(Until  their  boilers  burst)  as  on  they  pass  in  jeers ; 
And  set  down  by  instalments  all  the  passengers — 
Leaving  but  limbs  for  any  man's  abode  I 
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The  wheels  are  guarded  well  against  corrosion,— 
The  springs  are  easy,  and  the  seats  well  set, — 
The  roofs  are  all  impervious  to  the  wet, — 
But  every  now  and  then  occurs  explosion ! 
Tis  true,  you  go  at  thirty  miles  an  hour 

Along  an  iron  railway — ^yes,  you  fly 
When  you  thus  run — ^but  now  and  then  the  power 

Raves,  and  you  sprawl,  in  no  time,  in  the  sky ! 
Oh,  sweet  invention !  "  ever  new  **  as  Gray 
Calls  it;  (Invention  rarely  gets  of  age)^— 
Still  keep  the  farce  up,  ay,  play  out  the  play. 
Still  shake, — ^break — ^bubbled  man,  in  his  Moth-pilgrimage  1 

Oh !  pleasant  writer  of  all-pleasant  books. 
In  these  unpleasant  days ! 
'Tis  thy  undoubted  praise — 
That,  with  no  whim  like  Hood's  nor  tale  like  Hook's, 
Thou  writest  like  an  excellent  old  man. 
All  that  a  green  old  age  in  wisdom  can. 
A  good  Shakspearian  lesson  from  baths  hast  earned : 
Water  to  wise  ends  tum'd. 

Farewell  I — indeed  farewell ! 

Best  of  old  souls !    Author  whose  tellings  tell  I 

Forgive  my  glittering  nothings.    They  are  out ! 
Gone  (I  trust)  like  thy  gout. 

My  Ode*s  a  bubble — and  my  Muse  hath  nurs'd 
Many  an  airy,  bright  delusion, — such 
As  could  not  bear  the  death— material  touch ! 

My  Ode  hath  now  been  blown— and  oh,  'tis  burst ! 
Nothing  can  come  of  nothing— so  spake  Lear, 
(The  sire  of  two  bright  hollow,  heartless  children. 
Two  human  bubbles  all  his  life  bewildering ;) 
"  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing  " — that  is  clear ! 

Thou  livest,  and  wilt  live, — "Age  cannot  stale 
Thy  infinite  variety."    In  thee 

We  see  how  talents  o'er  the  trite  prevail ; — 
How  genius  charms  to  wealth  mere  poverty. 

Thy  ever  pleasant  pages,  wisdom-bred. 

And  feeling-nourished,  not  in  my  mind  only. 

But  with  the  light,  the  thoughtful,  and  the  lonely. 

Do  equal  honour  to  the  heart— and  Head  ! 

R. 
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Dteth  of  IMnna  Fnuidsca-^The  Steitilierg  Tragedy-- The  Scientific  Show-off*- 
Affiiir  of  tlie  Caitor — Scotch  and  Irish  Scenes— Recent  Accidents — Slare 
Emancipation. 


DiATB  or  DoNHA  Francisca. — ^The  past  month  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  fertile  in  events;  and  although  the  world  of*  fashion  has  dia- 
8olved>  and  "  left  not  a  rack  behind,"  and  London  is  as  empty  as  its 
pleasures  are  when  it  is  full,  stiU  enough  has  occurred  of  vaiied  charac- 
ter since  we  last  made  our  bow  to  our  readers  to  call  for  our  notice  and 
merit  their  observiition. 

Amongst  the  most  important  events  of  a  domestic  character,  is  the 
death  of  Donna  Francisca,  which  occurred  at  the  Rectory  House  of 
Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  at  whidh  place  her  Majesty  had  been  £oft 
some  time  residing.  The  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  inflamma* 
tory  fever,  but  its  fatal  e£kct  may  be  attributed  to  a  weakness  of 
constitution,  induced  by  sufierings  of  the  severest  kind,  both  mental  and 
bodily.  Previous  to  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  royal  family  to  England 
in  the  Donegal,  this  unfortunate  lady,  burned,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  from  place  to  place,  frequently  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep,  in 
the  open  air,  having  with  her  own  hands  cooked  the  scanty  meal  for  her 
illustrious  husband  and  her  children,  gradually  sunk  under  the  fatigues 
she  encountered ;  and  when  at  length,  permitted  by  the  grace  and  favour 
of  our  liberal  government,  she  had  found  a  quiet,  although  humble,  re«>. 
treat  on  our  shores,  her  anxiety  and  sohcitude  for  her  husband  and  his 
cause  told  fearfully  upon  her  shattered  constitution ;  until  at  length  her 
bodily  disorder  having  assumed  a  definite  diaracter,  it  overcame  her, 
and  she  died  a  strangar  in  a  foreign  land,  to  whom  no  honour  had  been 
paid,  no  attention  shown,  no  ordinary  civility  offered. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  illustrious  lady  dead,  than  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Portsmouth  made  visits  of  condolence  to  her  royal  sister, 
the  Prioceas  Bsira,"*<-guards  of  honour  were  offered  for  the  funeral, — 
Spanish  ensignB  were  to  be  hoisted  half-maat  high  in  the  men-of-war, — 
minute  guns  were  to  be  fired  from  the  batterieSy-^-and  muffled  drums  were 
to  roll  in  the  melancholy  march  of  death, — and,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  all  the  dependents  of  Government  went  to  work,  bowing  and 
cringing  to  the  dust  of  her  whom  they  had  studiously,  and  under  orders, 
neglected  whilst  living. 

A  magnificent  funeral  ceremony  took  place,  and  her  Majesty's  body 
was  deposited  temporarily  in  a  vault  built  on  purpose  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Gosport,  where  a  service  of  nearly  four  hours  and  a 
half  was  performed.  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay  officiated  as  one  of  the 
momrners. 

Her  Majesty,  who  was  a  daughter  of  King  John  lY.  of  Portugal,  and 
sister  to  Don  Migud,  was  bcnn  April  22,  1800;  was  married  on  the 
29th  S^tember,  1816 ;   and  leaves  issue — ^Don  Cwffloa  I^ouia  Marie^ 
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boni3lBt  January,  1818;  Don  John  Carlos  Marie,  bom  IStli  May, 
1822 ;  and  Don  Ferdinand  Marie,  bom  30th  October,  1824. 


The  Steinberg  TRAGsnY. — ^The  annals  of  great  crime  haye,  dur- 
ing, the,, past  mi^th,.  leceived  a  tremendous  addition;  as  far  as  this 
cpi^n^is^pp^cemed^iye  believe  its  extent  and  horror  are  unprecedented. 
The  hero  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  however,  is  not  an  Englishman. 

Steinberg  was  a  man  whose  ostensibly  mild  manners  and  apparent 
regularity  of  conduct  had  acquired  for  him  confidence  and  even  respect 
amotigBt'his  acquaintance  and  neighbours.  He  married,  and  lived  re- 
spectably by  his  bosinesB,  which  was  that  of  a  whip-maker.  If,  as  has 
sBice- been)  stated  by  a  son  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  at  times 
sulijcct^to  violent  paroxysms  of  rage, — so  violent,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  he  was'of  unsound  mind, — he  must  have  been  an  able  dis- 
simulator, for  his  external  demeanour  was  that  of  a  sedate,  steady  man, 
an  amiable  and  affectionate  husband. 

Seven: or  Bight  years  since,  be  sqiarated  from  his  wife,— not,  as  it  was 
stalled  in  the  newspapers,  on  account  of  an  attachment  which  he  had 
formed  ^r  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Ellen  Lefevre ;  for  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  quitted  his  <home,  and  taken  lodgings  somewhere  in  the 
Hampsfiead^road,  that  he  first  saw  her.  She  then  attended  him  as 
a- servant;  but  t^r  association  produced  feelings  of  a  nature  different 
from  those  wkich  their  relative  positions,  in  the  first  instance,  were  cal- 
culated to  inspiye.  She  became  his  mistress,  and  bore  him  a  child,  in  the 
house  where  he  had  originally  become  a  lodger.  During  the  period  of 
her  confinement  and  convalescence,  his  care  and  attention  were  constant 
and  maHced.  -  He  subsequently  remove  to  another  house,  where,  having 
by  his  gentle  bearing  and  regular  conduct  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his 
neighbours^  he  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Whilst  they  re- 
gained in  that  boose,  Elkn  brought  him  two  more  children,  to  whom, 
wkh  hcffselfy'he  appeared  devotedly  attached, — never  leaving  home  for 
relaxatkfn  from  business  without  taking  her,  who  was  alwavs  considered 
his  wife,  and  his  infants,  to  share  in  the  recreation  with  which  he  indulged 
himself. 
.  E^^ieDtuidly-^heir  course  of  life  appearing  everywhere  much  the 
wmA^^ihBf  letamtd^  to  a  house.  No.  11,  Southampton-street,  Penton- 
ville.  iThere  her  fourth  child  was  bom,  and  there  he  remained,  until, 
bearing'  of  the  illness  of  a  relation  in  Germany,  be  resolved  to  go 
thither,  in  order,  as  it  since  appears,  in  case  of  that  relation's  death,  to 
claim  some  property  in  right  i)f  his  wife,  whom  it  was  his  intention  to 
represent  as>  dead.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  proceeded  to  the 
continent,  taking  with  him  his  second  wife,  as  he  called  her,  (in 
Older;  no  doubt,  the  better  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  death  of  his  first,) 
his  children,  and  an*  Enghsh  maid-servant,  Harriet  Pearson,  leaving  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Bruneiah  in  chaise  of.  his  business  until  he 
should  return. 

It  now  appears — ^not  in  evidence,  but  from  statements  which  seem 
ta  be  authentic-^thafl  Mrs:  Steinberg,  the  real  wife,  to  whom  he  allowed 
lOr.  a*week,  and  whom,  it  is  said,  he  periodically  visited. for  the  purpose 
o{  'pajiibgttlMd  allbwa)nce>^  had*  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  relation  in 
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GennaBy,  and  had  written  to  her  fHends  there,  in  (yrder  to  apprize  them 
of  the  fact  of  her  heing  alive,  and  to  undeceive  them  as  to  any  claim  her 
hushand  might  assert  in  right  of  her.  The  result  of  this  measure  was 
naturally  the  defeat  of  his  pretensions,  and  the  loss  of  a  suit  which  he 
had  instituted;— events  which,  from  their  effect  hoth  upon  his  character 
and  circumstances,  greatly  aflnected  his  mind.  He  returned  with  his 
family  and  the  servant  to  his  home,  where  the  excitement  under  which 
he  already  lahoured  was  considerahly  increased  hy  the  supposed  inat- 
tention, during  his  ahsence,  of  the  young  man  Bnineish  to  the  business, 
which  he  had  left  hiifi  to  superintend.  He  was  heard  speaking  ai^ly 
to  him ;  and,  as  it  appears,  the  young  man,  who  had  in  some  degree 
merited  his  displeasure,  was  discharged  the  same  day. 

This  was  Sataiday.  On  the  Monday,  Steinberg,  inwhose  manner 
or  spirits  no  alteration  was  perceptible,  (indeed,  if  anything,  his  spirits 
were  considered  better  than  usual  by  those  who  were  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  was  placed,)  went  out ;  between  eleven  and  two 
o'clock  he  bought  at  a  cutler  s  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  a  knife,  such 
as  butchers  use  for  slaughtering  pigs;  this  was  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
and  deposited  in  a  side-pocket  of  his  coat.  He  subsequently  called  on 
Bnineish,  the  young  man  whom  he  had  discharged,  and,  apparently  in 
a  much  better  humour  than  Bnineish  expected,  made  an  appointment 
for  him  to  call  upon  him  in  Southampton-street  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening,  when  he  promised,  contrary  to  the  young  man's  anticipationB, 
to  pay  him  two  sovereigns  which  he  said  he  owed  him.  Steinberg  was 
subsequently  seen  in  a  coffee-house  near  Carey-street,  with  another  man, 
at  which  time  the  landlord  noticed  the  brown  paper  in  his  side-pocket, 
which  inclosed  the  knife. 

Monday  evening  wore  on,  and  Bnineish  went  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment; but  when  he  reached  the  house  he  saw  a  candle  burning  on  the 
parlour  table,  and  another  in  the  room  above.  His  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  the  good  nature  of  his  master  had  been  assumed, 
that  his  offer  of  the  money  was  delusive,  and  that  his  intention  was  to 
inveigle  him  into  the  house,  and  then  deliver  him  over  to  the  police ;  this 
was  the  extent  of  his  suspicion,  but  so  strong  was  it,  that  he  left  an 
umbrella  which  belonged  to  Steinberg  at  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  homewards  to  his  lodgings. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Bruneish, 
Steinberg  and  his  supposed  wife  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen ;  he  was 
then  lemarkably  cheerful,  and  had  been  nursing  one  of  his  younger 
children.  He  directed  Harriet  Pearson,  the  servant  girl  who  had  accom- 
panied them  to  the  continent,  to  fetch  some  beer  and  gin,  and  when  she 
had  given  them  to  her  master,  he  complained  of  being  very  tired,  and 
said  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  bed.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
the  girl,  who  never  slept  in  the  house,  was  ordered  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  to  go  home,  and  to  come  as  usual  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Steinberg  had  previously  asked  Mrs.  Steinberg  if  she  was  ready  to  go  to 
bed,  to  which  she  replied  it  was  too  soon.  She  then  paid  Pearson  her 
^*igC8>.awd  enjoined  her  to  come  in  time  in  the  morning ;  the  injunction 
was  followed  by  a  laugh  from  Steinberg.  The  servant-giri  departed,  and 
the  doors  were  closed  for  the  night. 
'  When  they  were  next  opened,  what  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself ! 
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Aoeording  to  her  promiBe,  Harriet  Pmtsou  went  to  the  house  hefore  b|x  ; 
■he  knocked,  but  who  was  there  left  to  answer  ?  After  remaining  some 
time,  she  letumed  to  her  mother ;  they  went  back  together,  but  their 
efforts  to  obtain  admission  were  unavailing,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  an 
eatrance  to  the  house  of  blood  was  forced.  In  the  kitchen,  lay  Stein- 
berg on  his  back,  stone*dead,  his  head  nearly  severed  from  his  body, 
and  by  has  side  the  butcher's  knife  which  he  had  purchased,  reeking 
in  gore. 

The  police  were  summoned,  and  the  search  after  the  other  inmates 
pursued.  In  the  bed-room  up  stairs,  they  found  Ihe  hapless  beautiful 
Ellen  Lefevre,lyinff  butchered  on  the  floor,  in  her  night-dress,  saturated 
with  blood,  and  at  her  feet  her  innocent  babe  of  seven  months  old,  deca- 
pitated. The  bed  and  bed-clothes  were  one  mass  of  blood,  and  the 
pillow  marked  with  blood,  as  if  the  wretched  man  had  reached  over  the 
body  of  his  first  victim,  for  the  infant,  whom  it  is  believed  he  laid  upon 
the  floor,  in  order  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body. 

Yet  was  not  the  horrible  scene  complete.  They  proceeded  to  the 
rooms  above,  in  one  of  which  stood  a  small  cot  and  a  bed  |  in  the  bed, 
Henry,  a  fine  boy  of  four  years  and  a  half  old,  lay  dead,  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  cot  lay  a  lovely  innocent, 
named  after  her  ill-fated  mother,  EUen,  two  years  of  age,  whose  head 
had  been  severed  from  her  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
in&nt  below. 

Still  one  child  was  missing— the  eldest  boy,  John ;  he  was  not  in  the 
room,  although  he  slept  with  his  brother  Henry.  A  momentary  glance 
into  the  next  apartment,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  workshop,  told 
the  sequel ;  there  lay  the  child,  butchered  like  the  rest.  The  presumption 
is,  that  he  had  seen  his  father  murdering  his  brother  and  sister,  and  had 
jumped  out  of  bed,  in  hopes  of  esca^Hng ;  for  on  the  shoulder  of  this 
victim  was  the  mark  of  a  heavy  blow  of  the  knife,  probably  aimed  by  the 
unnatural  parent  at  him  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  evade  him ;  while  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  the  poor  fellow  attempted  some  resistance,  since 
•oe  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  had  been  cut  off,  and  was  found  at 
some  distance  from  the  body. 

Is  there  anything  on  record  to  equal  this  bloody  tragedy  ?  Is  there 
any  writer  of  fiction,  be  his  mind  as  mpch  as  possible  imbued  with 
hprrid  fancies  or  designs,  who  could  have  imagined  such  a  catastrophe  P 
The  bodies  of  Ellen  Lefevre  and  the  four  innocent  partners  of  her  fate 
have  been  interred  in  St.  James's  Church-yard,  and  the  carcass  of  the 
murderer,  who  was  pronounced  by  the  coroner's  jury  sane  at  the  time  of 
the  murders,  was  borne  at  night  to  a  deep  hole  in  the  poor-ground  of 
the  parish,  into  which  it  was  predpiteted  head  foremost,  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  people,  whose  groans  and  yells  continued  while  a 
man  smashed  the  skull  with  an  iron  crow-bar,  and  the  attendant  parish- 
officers  shook  the  flaring  filth  off  the  torches,  by  the  light  of  which  he 
was  buried,  on  the  blood-stained  body. 

Mr.  Steinberg,  jun.,  who  seemed  very  much  irriteted  at  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner's  jury,  contending  that  his  father  was  mad,  called  the 
next  day  at  his  late  parent's  )ate  residence,  in  Pentonville,  with  a  cart, 
paid  the  rent,  and  took  away  the  furniture,  &c. ! !! 

The  mother  and  sister  of  Ellen  Lefevre  are  in  bad  circumstances,  and 
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are,  we  beUeve,  objects  deserving  of  commMdnitioii  and"  ^hatity.  Mr. 
Lefevre/the  father,  was  at  one  time  a  bookbiiider  in  good  civeiinK 
stances,  but  some  years  since  pnt  an  end  to  fats  esc&tenee  under  <  the 
pressure  of  embarrassment 

One  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  Uiis  horrible  affair  arapiir^ 
ticulsrly  striking ;  one,  the  certainty  that  Steinberg's  object  in  enticing 
Bruneish  to  his  house  was  to  add  him  to  the  number  of  his  victims. 
Providence  ordained  that,  as  far  as  that  person  was  concerned,  he  should 
over-act  his  part  of  serenity  and  good  humour.  It  was  the  (breed 
amenity  of  his  manner  which  staggered  the  man;  and  although  he 
never  carried  his  suspicions  of  his  late  master  to  an  intention  of  mui^ 
dering  him,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  adopted  with  a  desigti ;  and  as 
small  minds  never  grasp  more  than  an  immediate  object,  he  fancied  that 
his  apparent  kindness  was  a  trap  for  the  police. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Steinbeig  expected  BTuneish;  it 
was  for  him,  as  well  as  the  wretched  Bllen,  that  the  beer  was  drugged"^ 
it  was  that  he  might  be  alone  with  him  that  he  was  anxious  she  should 
go  to  bed — to  sleep  he  was  sure  she  would  go ;  for  him  he  waited — long 
after  he  had  dispatched  all  his  other  victims  above  stam-^^^tfler  thai'  he 
washed  and  cleansed  himself,  disposed  of  his  blood-stained  shoes  •  and 
stockings  (which  have  not  yet,  it  is  said,  been  found),  and,  purified  from 
the  marks  of  the  slaughter  he  had  committed,  waited  and  watched  liike 
the  filthy  yet  unsated  spider  in  his  web,  to  catch  the  last  surviving  object 
of  his  vengeance.  Four  hours,  calculated  by  the  natural  appeamnce  of 
bodies  so  slaughtered,  must  have  elapsed  between  the  period  of  h$a 
committing  the  five  murders,  and  that  of  his  own  destmctkni.  For  two 
or  three  of  those  the  monster  no  doubt  lived  in  hopes  that  a  sb^th  victim 
would  come — time  wore  on— the  hand  of  Providence  kept  the  wretched 
young  man  away*— and  Steinberg  robbed  the  hangman  b^  his  last  and 
only  courageous  act. 

The  Scientific  Show-off. — ^The  Savam  of  the  worid  have  thought 
fit  this  year  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  to  read  piqp^rs  and  talk  over  matters 
which  tiiey  might  as  well  have  done  at  Hogsnorton,  Bulk)Gk^Smitfay,or, 
which  would  lutve  been  infinitely'wiser,  in  their  own  small  circles,  of 
which  each  of  these  prodigiously-inflated  personages  might  have  happened 
to  be  the  centre. 

Why,  because  a  man  has  written  a  paper  very  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction upon  the  geology  of  a  hill  near  Biiaiin^iam,'^or  why,  because 
another  man  has,  as  a  facetious  contempoiary  says,,  discovered  that 
crocodiles  in  other  days  were  in  the  habit  of  swimming  about  St  Paul's 
Church-yard,  or  that  ships  two  thousand  years  ago  were  andioredon  th6 
top  of  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whichj  we  be- 
lieve, some  sage  has  actually  ssserted, — ^why,  we  ask,  beoaiine  these  adsmr^ 
able  persons  have  made  {heir  most  serviceable  additions  to  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  hop  about  from  Cambridge 
to  Edinbuigh,  and  firom  Edinburgh  to  Dublin,  we  cannot  at  all  imMine 
The  thing  at  Edinbuigh  must  have  been  a  very  flat  shane-^at  Cam 
bridge,  so  much  nearer  London,  there  were  opera^singers,  and  dancers, 'snd 
players,  and  eating,  and  drinking,  and  all  such^  things,  to.  keep  the  ladks 
m  good  humour ;  and  as  they  could  get  down  from  town  in  five  hours, 
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inside  or  outside,  by  the  cheap  opposition  coaches,  it  was  all  very  well, 
rH-l^nt  i;i  Edtebiugh  the  .affidr  was  different :  iht  ladies,  by  far  the  wisest, 
iiiid'.'«Mi:iredly  like  most  agreeable  of  the  party,  had  litde  to  entertain 
llleni*  .It  IB  not  the  province  of  women  to  enter  into  abstmse  sub* 
jects,  and  they  never  do,  except  either  to  please  an  agreeable  husband,  or 
triumph  over  asCupid  one.  The  ostensible  motive  to  such  a  congr^a- 
lion  may  be  science — ^the  real  one  is  recreation;  and  although  nothing 
can  he  more  laudable  than  the  exertions  of  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
U>  aoientifie  pursuits,  the  display  is  absurd^— printing  has  superseded  the 
t^ecessity  of  preaohing-*-and  all  the  things  (and  few  enou^  there  were) 
which  theae  **show*off"  professors  thought  fit  to  read  at  Edinburgh, 
and  summon  all  the  dupes  and  would-be  celebrated  admirers  to  oome  and 
hear,  if  they  had  been  printed,  might  have  been  sent  round  by  the  two- 
penny post  to  the  deluded  hundreds  who  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  going  to  Scotland  to  see  Sir***  »**»,  whom  anybody 
may  see  going  in,  or  coming  out,  of  the  United  Service  Club  any  day  in 
the  week  for  nothing :  and  to  hear  Mr.  Pumpkin,  or  Mr.  Thumpkin,  or 
whatever  the  gentleman's  name  may  be,  read  a  thing  which  would  be 
dear  at  twopence  in  one  of  the  cheapest  periodicals  going. 

We  hate  pretension — an  daborate  ass  is  a  donkey  like  Tom  Thumb's 
cow, 

'  **  Lflrg^  than  the  largest  size," 

Md  saything  imore  ridiculous  than  this  learned  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
never  was  foisted  upon  the  country — ^which,  however,  is  neither  moved  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  by  its  absurditieB.  To  crown  all,  Lord  Brougham 
arrived,  and  seconded  some  reverend  gentleman's  vote  of  admiration  to 
a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Arago-^-^  duty  which  he  complimented 
himself  upon  having  entrusted  to  him,  because  hepossessed— fAe  Ai^Aes/ 
honour  he  enjoyed — the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the  French 
Insiitute  f  We  thought  his  lordship  was  a  member  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  somewhere  in  Holbom — does  he  call  that  nothing? — we  have 
heard  that  he  is  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen ;  nay,  we  thought  he  was  Lord 
H^h  Ghancelldr  of  England — rCimporte! 

The  learned  association  is  to  meet  in  Dublin  next  year — i,  e,  if  any* 
body  win  go ;  perhaps  people  may,  for  the  announcement  of  so  great  an 
assembly  servee  as  an  excuse  for  a  number  of  loose  idlers  to  leave  their 
wives,  at  htane  to  go  and  see  cities  and  countries,  for  visiting  which,  with- 
out them,  they  would  not*  otherwise  have  any  very  plausible  excuse. 

Affair  of  i«b  GASTOR.*«»It  is  our  duty  to  record  one  of  the  most 
melancholy,  and,  we  must  say,  extraordinary  casualties  that  has  ever 
<)eourred  since,  as  we  believe,  the  fatal  destruction  of  life  in  the  Royal 
Qeorge,  when  off  Spithead.  That  ship  went  down  with  the  Admiral, 
Kempenfelt,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew,  a  hundred  women, 
and  .a  vast  number  of  Jewa:  there  the  immense  loss  of  people  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  want  of  caution  in  shifting  the  guns  from  one  side  of  the 
deck  to  the  other,  by  which  she  upset,  filled,  and  went  down,  while  the 
Admiral  Was  sitting  writing  his  letters  in  his  cabin. 

The  present  involved  a  much  smaller  loss  of  life,  but  to  us,  as  far  as 
a  knowledge  of  nautical  slqll  and  discipline  goes,  is  by  no  means  less 
laairveUous.    His  Majesty's  ship  Castor,  commanded  by  Lord  John  Hay, 
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was  Bailing  down  Channel,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  dead  fair,  at  the  TAte  of 
nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  in  broad  sunshine,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Chameleon  revenue  cutter  was  lying-to,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  appears,  of  reefing  her  mainsail.  It  will  scilrcely  be  be^ 
lieved  that  the  cutter  should  have  seen  the  frigate — as  she  mufet  have  done 
— from  the  time  it  was  daylight,  and  that  the  frigate  saw,  or  ought  to  have 
8een«  the  cutter  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  before  the  accident  took  place ; 
and  that  yet  the  Castor  should  sail  directly  over  her,  cut  her  in  two, 
and  send  her  to  the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew,  except  three  men,  who 
threw  themselves  overboard  at  the  moment  of  the  conctission,  and  so  were 
picked  up  by  the  Castor's  boats. 

The  event  seems  perfectly  unaccountable.  Ninety  or  a  hundred 
men  were  on  the  Castor's  deck  at  the  time,  and  long  before  the  time 
the. fatal  event  happened.  Was  no  one  looking  out?  The  cutter, 
helpless  as  she  was,  naturally  concluded  that  the  frigate,  however  nearly 
she  approached  her,  would  keep  away  from  her — the  tenth  part  of  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  would  have  cleared  her — a  yaw  of  a  dozen  yaids  must  have 
saved  her — but  no,  dash  into  her  she  went,  and  the  commander,  Mr. 
Pratton,  an  old  lieutenant  in  the  iuivy,his  mate,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
other  sufferers,  went  to  the  bottom ! 

A  court-martial  has  been  the  consequence,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
court-martial  has  been  what  everybody  must  have  anticipated,  the  full 
and  entire  acquittal  of  Lord  James  Hay,  who  was  in  his  bed  at  the  time, 
the  ship  being  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  M'Cleverty,  a  most  unfortunate 
name,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the  hero  of  such  an  affair.  Lieutenant 
M'Cleverty  has  been  dismissed  the  service — this  is  quite  just ;  but  even 
although  justice  be  satisfied  as  far  as  the  commander  of  the  watch,  we 
cannot  satbfy  ourselves,  morally,  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
happening,while  the  forecastle  was  covered  with  men — employed,  perhaps, 
in  different  and  distinct  avocations ;  but  surely  not  so  absorbed  as  not  to 
see  a  King's  cutter  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons  under  the  bows  of  the  fri- 
gate. The  punishment,  it  is  clear,  has  fallen  in  the  right  place,  but  we 
think  that  strict  justide  would  demand  that  its  force  sliotild  have  beeti 
more  comxn^hensive. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  had  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  son  and  pupil  of  Sir  Robert,  the  architect.  This  month 
we  have  to  announce  the  loss  of  another  of  Sir  Robert's  pupils,  a  man 
of  first-rate  abilities,  and,  in  legal  knowledge,  second  to  few  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession, — Sir  John  Leach,  the  Mastek-  of 
the  Rolls,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  a  day  or  two  before  the  political  exhi- 
bition in  that  city.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  vi6lent  and 
rapidly-spreading  erysipelas,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  sun  during  a 
day's  fishing ;  and,  considering  the  grievous  torture  of  three  operations, 
for  a  totally  difl'ereut  complaint,  which  Sir  John  had  undergone,  and 
happily  overcome,  the  suddenness  with  which  the  country  and  his 
numerous  friends  were  deprived  of  him  was  very  severely  felt. 

Of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Leach  little  appears  to  be  known.  In  the 
outset  of  his  professional  career  he  studied  under  Sir  Arthur  Pigott ; 
and,  having  got  into  Parliament  upon  the  Whig  interest,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  office  of  Vice- 
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Chancellor  was  proposed  to  him  by  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Leach  opposed  the 
suggestion  in  the  warmest  manner.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
accepting  the  Vice-Chancellorship  when  it  was  subsequently  offered  to 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer.  Sir 
John  was  afterwards  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  have  latterly  had  the 
effect  of  very  considerably  relieving  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  a  pres- 
sure of  business. 

Sir  John  was  never  married ;  but  he  has  been  described,  by  those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  as  possessing  a  remarkably  sweet 
temper  and  invariably  kind  disposition.  We  are  not  enabled  to  state 
his  age  when  he  died,  but  we  should  place  it  somewhere  about  seventy 
years. 

Another  eminent  man  in  his  line  has  also  been  taken  from  us — Mr. 
Telford,  the  well-known  engineer,  to  whose  abilities  this  country  is 
indebted  for  many  of  the  most  important  public  works  which  it  pos- 
sesses. Raised*  like  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  from  very 
humble  life,  he  attained  the  highest  point  of  his  profession^  and  has  left 
behind  him,  besides,  the  numerous  monuments  of  his  skill  and  inge- 
nuity^ the  regrets  and  respects  of  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaintance. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Scenes. — ^There  have  been  great  doings  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland  during  the  past  month — we  mean  political  doings.  Those 
in  Ireland  have  consisted  of  a  most  extraordinary  display  of  Conserva- 
tive and  Protestant  feeling,  which  has  evinced  itself  in  numerously 
attended  assemblies  of  the  Protestant  Association;  in  the  speeches  deli- 
vered at  those  assembUes,  and  in  the  eontributions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  funds  of  the  Association.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  very 
ardent  admirers  of  any  such  things :  we  think  the  laws,  when  made, 
are  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  that,  however  much  a  certain  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Ireland  may  regret  the  concession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  so  much 
desirpd  in  Ireland,  if,  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  contented  with 
toleration,  without  seeking  for  ascendency,  the  Protestants  remained 
tranquil.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  longer  any  effort  made  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  party  to  conceal  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
pretensions  and  purposes;  indeed,  the  arch-agitator  has  favoured  the 
public  with  two  or  three  voluminous  letters,  ostensibly  addressed  to 
Lord  Duncannon,  but  intended,  of  course,  to  explain  his  opinions  and 
sentiments  to  his  admiring  countrymen. 

In  these  papers,  Mr.  O'Connell  bestows  the  most  violent  abuse  upon 
Lord  Anglesey,  Lord  Plunket,  and  Lord  Grey,  especially  on  the  latter, 
because  he  did  not  take  the  advice  of  Lord  Duncannon,  whose  favour 
able  opinion  of  the  measure  of  giving  O'Connell  a  high  legal  office 
is  known.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  gets  his  share  of  the 
agitator's  malevolence.  Lord  Duncannon,  however,  is  in  Dublin,  and 
so  is  Mr.  Littleton;  and  the  death  of  Judge  J  ebb  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  collected  wisdom  at  the  Castle  Council-Board  to  bid  up  for  the 
agitator's  favour.  How  Mr.  Littleton  feels  in  tlie  midst  of  these  pro- 
ceedings it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  also  joined 
the  political  circles  in  Dublin,  and  was  received  by  a  tag-rag-and-bob-tail 
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procession,  which  he  affected  to  decline,  but  for  which  he  was,  in  &ct, 
panting.  The  newspapers  mentiop  that  h&  is.  §[one  to  Bray ;  surely  he 
might  have  continued  to  ^do'  tka^^  in  London,  without  crossing  the 
Channel. 

While  air  these  things  ai'e  fermenting  in  Ireland,  all  Edinburgh  has 
been  boiling,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  Lord  Grey,  who  was  invited  to  a 
grand  dinner,  his  Grace  the  I)uke  of  Hamilton  in  the  chadr.  The  Tow^ 
Council  bo^igbt  him  a  gold  box  by  subscription,  and  gav«  him  the  fVee- 
dom  of  Edinburgh  inclosed  in  it*  Lord  Roseberry,  a  most  agreeable 
nobleman,  took  the  chair — as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  suddenly 
indisposed.  The  Scots  nol^ility  were  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  the  English  peerage  by  Lords  Durham  and  Brougham.  Of  the 
cause  of  his  quitting  ofl$ce.  Lord  Grey  steered  perfectly  clear:  and 
when  Lord  Brougham  came  to  speak,  he  observed  a  precisely  similar 
cautiousness  himself.  His  Lordship  begged  his  friends  not  to  applaud 
or  cheer  him  sp  much,  as  the  noise  drove  all  his  ideas  out  of  his  head  ; 
and  ended  one  of  his  comical  rigmaroles  by  warning  the  people '  not 
to  go  toofcLSt  in  the  cause  of  Reform. 

A  great  many  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair;  and  very  late  in  the 
evening,  some  individual  present  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Durham, 
who  made  a  regular  attack  upon  Lord  Brougham  for  his  moderation,  in* 
which  he  was  severally  followed  l^  Messrs.  Ellice  and  Abercrombte,  at 
which  Brougham  only  laughed. 


Rbcsmt  Accidbnys.-— Viscount  Deerhurst,  Lord  Coventry's  son^  has 
met  with  a  severe  aceldetit  while  shooting  at  Mr.  Cockereirs.  His 
Lordship  received  several  shots  in  the  face  from  the  gun  of  a  companion, 
which  at  first  excited  strong  apprehensions  for  one  of  his  eyes;  we 
l)elieve,  however,  that  those  fears  were  groundless, — Prince  Puckler 
Muskau  has  shot  a  Colonel  Somebody  in  the  throat,  because  the  Colond 
fancied  that  the  Prince  referred  to  him  in  his  last  book.  The  Prince 
meant  no  such  thing ;  but  was  much  too  brave  and  wise  to  say  so  to  the 
Colonel :  he  therefore  shot  him  in  the  throat  first,  and  then  explained 
how  needless  it  was  to  have  fought  at  all. 


Slavs  EifAKCrPATfoN. — ^The  accounts  from  our  West  Indian  Colonies, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  most  unfavourable  and  alarming.  Trinidad  and 
Anti^a  were,  when  the  last  letters  arrived,  in.  a  state  of  open  revolt. 
It  had  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  oider 
to  check  the  insurrection,  and  the  whole  of  the  white  population  were 
under  arnxs.  These  results  of  slave  emancipation  liave  been  so  con> 
stantly  foretold  by  persons  perfectly  well  informed  upon  the  subject, 
that,  however  dxeadful  the  accounts  may  be,  they  excite  no  surprise 
whatever. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  China,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff.    2  vols.  ,  / 

Wb  have  often  regretted  that  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he^subdued 
Persia  and  India,  did  not  proceed  dde  east  Had  he  reached  the  Chinese 
sea,  instead  of  the  Indian  ocean,  he  might  fairly  sit  down  and  ery^  because 
he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but  when  arrived  on  the  confines  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  civilized  nation  on  the  earth*s .  suriaee,  he  turned  aside, 
and  proceeded  in  another  direction.  What  additions  would  it  not  l^ave  made 
to'  the  memoirs  of  his  historians,  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Aristobu],U8,  who 
aeeompanied  him;  and  what  new  views  of  ethics  and  politics  would  it 
not  have  afforded  his  preceptor  Aristotle !  How  intere^ing  it  would  have 
becQ  to  modern  times  to  read  in  Arrian  or  Qnintus  Curtius,  an' account  of 
the  great  wall  of  China,  which  Alexander  would  have  come  across;  just 
as  the  builders  were  at  work  upon  it  I .  And  how  carious  would  'it  be  td 
find  that,  when  Babylon,  Memphis,  and  Nineveh  hav«  perished,  leaving 
scarce  a  wreck  behmd,  Pekin,  still  more  ancient  than  any  of  them,  is 
now  just  the  same  as  it  was,  and  the  people  take  their  tea  just  as  they  did 
21&1  vears  ago !  Nothing  was  known  of  this  vast  and  populous  kingdom^ 
that  boasts  of  its  being  a  polished  nation  for  90,000  years,  except  that'^it 
sent  silks  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  about  600  years  a^o,'  when  that 
extraordinary  person  Marco  Polo  visited  the  Khscn  of  Tartary,'  atld  com- 
municated to  the  European  world  some  account  of  this  wonderful  empire 
amone  the  Speciosa  Miracula  which  he  detailed.  After  him,  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  call  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  one  hundred  million  of  lost  souls,  who  walked  only  by  the  light  of 
Confucius.  They  sent  over  details  of  what  they  heard  and  saw,  and.  the 
learned  Jesuit  Du  Pfalde,  about  100  years  ago,  gave  to  the  world,  in  four 
volumes  foHo,  a  "  Description  Historique,  G^ographique  et  Physique  de 
r Empire  de  la  Chine."  To  this  account  little  was  added  for  some  time. 
The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of  interfering  in  the  political  concern's  of  China 
as  in  other  countries,  and  they  were  banished ;  the  religion  they  intro- 
duced, which  had  been  freely  tolerated,  was  proscribed,  the  tmurches 
pulled  down,  and  600,000  Christian  converts  ccompelledto  abjure  their  new 
laith.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  was  now  excited  to  an  intense  decree 
against  all  European  connexion.  The  domination  which  the  English  nad 
acquired  in  India  particularly  alarmed  them ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  our 
Embassy,  sent  thither  to  conciliate  and  explain  matters*  would  indace 
them  to  open  a  communication,  and  the  curiosities  of  this  extraordinaiy 
country  become  accessible  and  familiar  to  all.  But  we  reckoned,  it  seem«, 
without  our  host— the  hospitality  we  craved  was  not  afforded — our  ambas- 
sador and  his  suite  were  hardly  allowed  to  land,  and  again  ordered  imme- 
diately to  embark.  Sir  G.  Staunton*s  splendid  quartos  afford  no  more 
information  than  a  stranger  could  publish  of  England,  who  travelled  froni 
Tendon  to  York  and  back  again  by  the  mail,  and  no  knowledge  was 
obtained  or  could  be  expected  from  people  who,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  party,  *'  entered  the  country  like  paupers,  were  shut  up  in  it  like  prison- 
ers, and  dismissed  from  it  like  vagabonds.  ** 

We  have  now,  however,  the  account  of  a  man  who  has  for  many  years 
lived  in  the  country,  and  whose  education  as  a  clergyman,  not  only  gave 
a  bias  to  his  mind  more  literary*  but  a  fund  of  information  more  extensive, 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  resident  of  any  other  class  at  Canton.  The 
first  volume  of  his  work  is  occupied  by  geographical  and  historical  details ; 
which  latter,  notwithstanding  tneir  authenticity  and  antiauity,  we  think  by 
far  the  most  uninteresting  portion  of  the  work,  as  we  do  the  Annals  of 
Alr^ssinia  by  Bruce.    Notwithstanding  the  claiin  to  such  high  antiquity, 
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dtfr  author  very  justly  supposed  that  the  authentic  historyof  the  country 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  era  of  Confucius  650  B.  C.  He  begins,  how- 
ever, with  a  Pivan-Koo,  and  proceeds  to  the  Hei  Dynasty,  2207  B.  C. 
This  antediluvian  era  comprehends  a  succession  of  fourteen  epiperors, 
whose  names  are  given  in  English  and  Chinese  characters,  with  some 
sketch  of  their  history.  Among  the  nrinces  which  succeeded  is  a  Yaou, 
in  whose  reign  happened  a  flood  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals, 
covered  up  the  mountains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  reign  of  Yaou  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
year  B.C.  2237,  which  accords  very  nearlv  with  the  era  we  assign  for  the 
deluge,  and  must  therefore  be  a  record  of  the  same  event,  and  so  another 
collateral  proof  of  it.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
becomes  more  interesting  of  course  as  it  approaches  our  time.  The  last 
emperor,  Kea-King,  whose  "  whole  reign  was  a  concatenation  of  calami- 
ties," died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Taou-Kwang,  the  present  mo- 
narch, of  whom  our  author  prudently  forbears  to  say  anything,  except  his 
edict  for  mourning :  among  the  formulae  are  prescribed,  that  the  ladies  shall 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  the  men  shall  suffer  theirs  to  grow,  and  that  ^l 
writing  for  a  certain  time  shall  be  in  blue  ink. 

Havmg  sketched  this  history,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  China,  with  an  account  of  tne  different  sects  there — ^the 
Kestonans,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants ;  and  these  latter  yirere 
greatly  assisted  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Morrison,  a  missionary  educated 
at  the  Dissenters  Hoxton  Academy  in  England,  who  proceeded  to  China 
in  1807.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  natives,  he  iooY  up  his  abode  in  a 
eodoun,  where  he  ate,  drank,  and  slept— he  let  his  nails  grow,  wore  a  tail, 
became  expert  in  the  use  of  chopsticks,  walked  about  in  a  Chinese  frock, 
and  wore  Chinese  slippers.  Finding,  however,  that  those  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives  failed,  he  resumed  his  European  habits,  and  applied  him- 
self only  to  the  study  of  the  language,  in  which  difficult  task  he  made 
perhaps  a  greater  proficiency  than  any  other  man  born  out  of  China.  He 
began  his  labours  as  a  missionary  at  Macao,  by  translating  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  Chinese,  and  invited  some  of  the  natives  to  attend  reli^ous 
meetings  op  Sunday  evenings  at  his  house,  with  which  they  were  highly'; 
delighted.  Thus  he  went  on  translating  the  New  Testament  in  parts,  tiU 
the  Bible  Society  enabled  him  to  complete  the  whole  Scriptiures.  He  was 
aided  by  janother  English  missionary  of  the  name  of  Milne,  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  converting  to  Christianity  Chinese  born  at  Malacca 
and  other  places,  and  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  was  established,  for  in- 
structing twenty-six  students.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  however,  that  but 
little  progress  ha«  been  made  in  China  itself.  .  Of  many  millions  of 
people,  but  ten  individuals  have  received  the  gospel  in  the  town  of  Canton, 
>vhich  comprise  the  whole  number  of  Christian  converts  to  the  Prot^ta^t 
faith.  The  work  concludes  with  statements  which  just  now  are  very  inte? 
resting  to  the  commercial,  but  not  so  to  the  literary  world — ^an  account  of 
the  emporiums  of  the  different  European  nations,  in  the  provinces  and 
dependencies  of  the  Chinee  empire. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  curious  or  interesting  than  the  subject  of 
the  book,  or  more  valuable  than  the  information  it  contains  as  far  it  goes,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  so  inartificially  composed,  and  so  loosely  arranged, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  where  and  when  to  look  for  and  find  it.  We  can 
gle^n,  however,  the  following  particidars ; — ^With  respect  to  the  Ggvern- 
;inent,  it  is  an  unmitigated  despotism,  and  the  religion  an  illimitable 
idolatry.  The  ancestors  of  the  imperial  family  are  placed  on  q.  par  with  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  in  times  of  need  or  calamity,  prayers  and  sup- 
plications are  offered  up  to  them,  as  to  deities  who  rule  the  things  of  the 
earth,  are  the  dispensers  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind,  and  can  save 
whom  they  please  from  calamity  and  destruction.  When  a  female  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  empress,  an  appeal  is  made  to  her,  as  to  mother 
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Bftrth,  and  she  attains  the  appeQatioii  of  Mother  of  the  Country.  The 
r^gning  emperor  acknowledges  no  sovereign  above  himself,  but  nas  the 
inherent  divme  right  of  setting  up  or  deposing  all  others.  All  the  kings  and 
princes  who  rejpair  to  his  court  are  obliged  to  perform  abject  obeisances, kneel 
three  and  bow  nine  times,  and  koo-too,  which  means  literally  "  knocking 
heads  :*^  imperial  officers  are  bound  to  do  this  Homage  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  palace  which  contains  the  august  person  of  the  monarch;  and  some- 
times to  a  yellow  skreen  which  represents  him.  Records  are  kept  of  the 
imperial  words,  actions,  and  decrees — the  first  commemorates  his  senti- 
ments and  sayings,  the  second  his  practices,  and  the  third  his  rescripts. 
It  is  from  these  materials  that  the  nistory  of  the  empire  is  composed.  A 
new  edition,  with  additions,  smpears  in  every  reign,  and  the  whole  at  pre- 
sent comprises  261  volumes.  The  descendants  of  the  Imperial  family  in  all 
their  direct  and  collateral  branches  are  carefully  distinguished,  like  the 
descendants  of  Mahomet  in  Turkey— the  former  by  a  yellow  sash  and 
Jjridle,  as  the  latter  by  a  green  turban. 

The  government  is  patriarchal,  and  the  same  absolute  power  which  the 
sovereign  uses  to  his  governors  is  extended  through  every  grade  to  those 
below  them.  This  control  makes  men  in  office  look:  sharp — they  are  made 
responsible  for  all  the  crimes  committed  under  them,  and  if  a  rebellion 
breaks  out  it  is  presumed  to  arise  from  their  negligence  or  misconduct,  an4 
ihe  first  step  therefore  is  to  cut  off  their  heads,  as  bad  fathers  to  their  chil- 
dren. Their  government  of  the  people  is  paternal,  and  if  thev  use  the 
severity  so  they  do  the  care  of  a  parent ;  they  read  sermons  to  them,  and 
are  obliged  to  practise  what  they  preach,  for  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  models  of  moral  virtue,  and  perfect  examples  for  those  below  them  ta 
imitate.  It  would  be  well  for  some  European  nations,  if  it  was  indispensable 
in  the  character  of  a  public  officer  that  ne  should  be  an  example  of  correct 
morals  to  all  over  whom  he  exercises  an  authority.  We  should  not  see 
common  decency  outraged  by  the  profligate  conduct  of  men  in  high  places, 
of  whom  nothing  is  expected  but  tne  mere  routine  of  their  official  duties-^ 
whether  they  be  admterers,  duellists,  or  gamblers,  is  never  taken  into 
the  account. 

r  Their  religion  is  an  interminable  polvtheism,  in  which  there  are  many 
classical  usages.  There  are  ^ods  of  all  the  regions  in  nature,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whicSi  are  the  azure  Heaven  and  mother  Earth,  to  whom  the  Em- 
peror erects  temples,  and  sacrifices  to  propitiate,  as  the  ancients  did  to 
Ccelum  and  Terra.  Besides  these,  prayers  and  victims  are  offered  up  to 
the  inventors  of  useful  arts.  They  have  their  inventors  of  agriculture, 
whom  the  Emperor  adores,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus ;  and  those  of  silk,  at  whose  shrine  the  Empress  worships. 
Keen-Lung  went  still  further :  he  had  gods  presiding  over  his  city  walls, 
standards,  arms,  and  ^rticularly  his  cannon,  and  to  whose  care  they  wei^ 
specially  entrusted.  To  ensure  their  fidehty,  he  offered  to  them  a  bullock, 
a  sheep,  a  hog,  baskets  of  fruit,  incense  candles,  and  silk,  and  appointed 
military  officers  as  appropriate  priests  to  officiate  at  their  altars.  Though 
the  disciples  of  Confucius  are  recognized  as  the  only  orthodox  people,  the^ 
recognize  the  Bhuddists  and  other  idolaters,  so  far  as  to  receive  and  sacri- 
fice to  their  idols ;  and,  like  the  reproach  of  the  Athenians,  adopt  the 
deities  of  all  people,  and  erect  altars  to  every  unknown  god. 

As  they  have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  they  run  into  the  greatest 
•  excess  in  mourning  for  the  dead.  They  sorrow  with  the  most  persevering 
grief,  and  the  most  minute  rules  are  prescribed  to  express  it.  They  build 
their  tombs  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  deceased ;  they  erect  a  tablet  in  their  dwelling-house  to  commemorate 
him ;  and,  above  all,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  his  memory  in  their 
temples,  and  he  who  they  suppose  has  for  ever  ceased  to  exist  they  dignify 
as  an  immortal  god. 

As  the  celebnty  of  female  authors  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  charafs- 
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teristios  of  the  present  day  in  England,  we  shall  conclnde  with  an'extnict^ 
of  a  learned  Chinese  lady,  as  it  contains  also  some  curiou^'  traits  of  femalo  ^ 
notions  of  conjugal  obedience.  Pau-hiong-pau  was  the  sister  of  the  histo-  . 
rian  Paukoo. 

**  She  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family,  and  «Kaellei  in  leaming  a») 
well  as  in  modesty.  Married  to  one  of  the  Iiterati>  she  acquitted  heraelf  of  th«r 
doties  of  a  wife  aiul  a  mother  so  esoellently,  that  she  became  a  pattern  for  all  su»^> 
cceding  ages.**  .„ 

After  assisting  in  seveml  very  learned  works,  her  family  suiHered  nits&r'i 
tanes,  and  she  was  taken  into  the  imperial  palaee,  to  instruct  the  Empress. 

''  In  this  capacity  she  wrote  her  instnictions  for  females,  comprised  in  s^mi' 
rules,  in  which  she  asserts  that  the  female  sex  Is  the  lowest  of  the  htiman  speBM,' 
and  that  to  them  belongpv  the  execution  of  inferior  duties.  Fonneriy,  wheta  a 
daughter  was  bom,  she  was  laid  on  the  ground  in  rags,  wher*  sbe  was'  for  Sktfee 
days  forgotten  and  neglected.  On  the  third  day,  the  Cather  presented  hmet»M^ 
family,  while  he  laid  before  her  some  hricksy  her  ouly  toys.  Think  on  thedsgrade^ 
state,  young  ladies,  which  nature  has  assigned  to  you,  aiui  fulfil  your  duties  acoord* 
ingly.  But  the  daughter  does  not  always  remain  a  daughter:  she  becomes  a  wifa^ 
and  in  that  state  she  must  show  the  most  implicit  ob^ienoe  to  heriord,— her  all 
belongs  to  him.  Her  husband  possesses  unbounded  liWty.  He  may  marry,  during 
the  life  of  his  wife,  or  after  her  death,  as  many  wires  as  he  pleases ;  but,  in  a 
woman,  a  second  marriage  is  criminal.  She  miist  obey  the  relatives  of  her  husband ; 
and  even  when  repudiated  and  neglected,  she  ought  sUU  to  love  and  obey  her  hns'* 
band." 

These  sentiments  of  a  learned  Chinese  lady  on  the  duties  of  a  wife,  we 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 


s» 


Romance  of  Real  Life.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mothers  and  Datighters; 

•  •• 

Those  who  wish  to  collect  a  cheap  and  extensive  library,  never  oas  iiaVe 
greater  facilities  for  the  purpose  than  is  afforded  by  the  publishers  of 'tke 
present  day~-and  out  of  multitudes  of  books  offered. for  saie<  a  vaiuaU^ 
selection  may  be  easily  made.  Mrs.  Gore's  Novels  have  attained  a  .dei> 
served  popularity,  and  her  talents  have  been  reeoRnized  by.  the  reading^ 
public  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  been  urged  by  many  of  oar.MMK- 
temporaries  that  she  has  written  too  mach-^and  we  ourselves  Havfe 
often  regretted  her  writinf^  so  frequently  on  the  same  subject — bat*  if 
there  was  not  a  oontinuinff  taste  for  her  compositions*  they  would  not  be 
published  and  read,  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  Mrs.  Gore*s .  position  in 
society  enables  her  to  depict  the  follies  and  habits  of  fashionable. life.  DDOin 
actual  observation  ;  and  ber  quick  perceptions,  and  accurate  knowled^  iof 
human  nature  has  operated  so  as  to  render  whatever  she  doe»  of  inttmsib 
value.  This  is  the  secret  why  her  delineations  of  high  life  interest  ai^ 
amuse,  while  the  productions  of  inferior  pens  sink  intooblivioa*-  CheAins 
illumes  whatever  it  touches  with  its  mi^^icwand.  And  no  one  ervr  dis- 
puted that  Mrs.  Gore  was  a  woman  of  decided  genius. 

We  hope  the  pubtication  of  *^  Oolbum's  Modem  Novelists  **  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed,  as  it  givesibrth  many  exceUent  works  at  an  exceedingly 
moderate  price. 

A  Plea  for  Ireland :  the  Outline  of  a  Proposition  for  holding  the  Coiitt 
and  Parliament  at  occasional  Intervals  in  Dublin.  By  Thomaa  Biah, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

A  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland*  and  by  far  the  most  inftu- 
ential  and  respectable  portion,  had  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  t'Cgjf- 
lative  Union  with  England  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  afflict 
their  country ;  they  have  now,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
there  is  a  still  greater  which  mar  possibly  happen,  and  that  is,'  the  repekl 
of  it.    This  change  of  opinion  does  not  arise  from  any  very  important 
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b^^$  opnforred  by  the  measure.  An  obliteration  of  dissension— an 
imation  of  parties— an  increasing  sense  of  security-— an  anoeKotation 
'condition  of  the  lower,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
upper  classes,— these,  and  similar  promised  improvements,  have  not  tak€n 
place,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  the  advocates  of  the  measure  had  anti- 
dpotedi  and  the  change  of  opinion  in  their  opponents  is  net  founded  on 
the  cbnviction  of  the  l^nefits  it  has  conferred ;  but  they  now  see  that,  for 
themselves  attd  fbr  the  established  order  of  things  in  Ireland,  there  is  bnt 
one  mean  of  security,  and  that  is,  the  present  legislative  connexion  with 
EngfaoKL  The  fearhd  state  to  which,  a  faction  has  now  reduced  the  popu- 
lation of  that  comitry,— the  excitements  that  have  been  applied  to  their 
iq^qrst  passions^— the  awful  state  of  demoralization  to  which  they  have 
bc^  bfougbtr- the  bands  of  assassins  that  have  been  secretly  organized, 
-T-and  the  wprse^han  savage  murders  wliich  have  been  openly  perpetrated, 
•-^r>aMt  appalling  proofs  that  they  are  rendered  ur^fit  to  be  trusted  with 
doMstio  legidation ;  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  southern 
frovinees  are  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  this  faction,  who  have  only 
to  issue  their  mandates  when  to  murder  their  opponents  and  when  t« 
Icyrbear. 

'  A  resident  parliament  now  elected,  they  well  know,  would  not  be  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  nommees  of  an  individual,  and  that' 
their  first  act  would  oe  the  proscription  of  every  Protestant  institution, 
and  the  persecution  of  every  Protestant  man  in  the  country.  We  are 
not  Tories ;  our  political  opinions  have  been  always  liberal.  They  are 
not  piten  obtruded  on  the  public,  except  when  considerations  of  the 
highest  moment  call  them  forth.  We  do  not  now  speak  lightly  or  un- 
advisedly, but  we  know  we  are  uttering  the  opinions  of  those  in  Ire- 
la|ul,  whoihaveb^en  the  most  forward  advocates  of  freedom  and  tole** 
ration.  We  consider  the  present  situation  of  Ireland  as  most  perilous. 
A  cnimtng^  desperate,  and  indefatigable  demagogue  has  acquired  a  fearful 
ai^eendenoy  over  the  minds  of  some  of  his  reckless  countrymen ;  he  has 
bouad  to  nim  nearly  half  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  the 
creatures  of  his  breath,  and  the  mei-e  tools  of  his  designs ;  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  whom  he  has  cajoled  and  laughed  at,  are  hourl}[  increasing  this 
ascendent  by  truckhn?  to  his  wiU  and  making  all  their  measures  for 
Ireland  subservient  to  his  approbation  and  revision ;  and  the  question  of 
repeal  is  becoBun|;^  erery  day  more  popular,  because  it  seems  more  probable, 
since  the  very  Mmisters  submit  themselves  to  the  domination  of  a  man  who 
iKvows  his  .determination  to  effect  it.  Before  it  be  too  late,  we  would  warn 
tthem  against  this  dangerous  connexion.  If  they  wish  to  still  effectually 
the  clamour  for  repeal,  they  must  put  down^  and  keep  down,  with  a  strong 
lumd,  as  they  did  before,  the  man  and  his  faction  by  whom  it  is  kept  up. 
Not  only  the  tolerant  and  Uberal  of  one  persuasion,  but  the  enlightened  and 
independent  of  the  other,  acknowledge  this.  Loxd  Oxmantown,  long  the 
tmcfasngkig  Protestant  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  has  declared 
that  the  country  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  tlmt  it  is  "  safer  to  break  the 
laws'  than  to  obey  them  ;**  and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  Roman  Catholic  repre- 
•^entative  of  Wexford,  that  '*  in  every  parish^  there  are  two,  or  even  one 
desperate  fellow,  who  dictates  to  the  rest,  and  calls  himself  the  people.'* 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Bish  comes  forward  with  his  proposal  to  hold 
Pfetrllaanents  occasmna^y  in  Ireland,  which  certainly  would  have  the  many 
.  ad^inti^^  whi(^  he  •  enumerates.  •  It  would,  by  taking  away  the  excuse 
and  temptation  of  residing  in  England,  create  a  motive  for  remaining  at 
home,  and  remove  the  bane  of  the  country  and  that  great  handle  and  cause 
of  disaffection,  absenteeism^ — an  evil  whose  momentous  consequences  will 
bieikppreciated,  if  Mr.  Sadler's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  be 
.  true,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  landed  property  in  Ireland  belong  at 
present  to  absentees.  Among  the  evils  of  minor  consequence  which  it 
would  remedy,  is  ''  the  system  of  coarse  invective  and  personal  abuse  which 
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has  recently  sprung  np,  and  whi^H  is  paetised  with  anspiiring  tiolenee  od 
dU  public  occdiions/*  The  effects  of  mis  foul  and  brutal  vnlgarity,  which 
is  an  innovation  lately  introduced  among  an  assembly  of  educated  gentle^ 
men,  was  hitherto  restrained  by  that  responsibility  which  eveiy  man  owed 
to  the  wounded  feelings  of  others ;  but  its  author  repudiates  all  such  re- 
sponsibility, and  is  equally  callous  to  the  reputation  of  want  of  courage,  as 
want  of  coiniesy.  If  parliaments  were  to  be  holden  occasionally  in  Dublin, 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  charge  made  against  English 
members  could  be  fairly  appreciated.  "  They  would  be  brought  togethei^ 
in  the  same  arena,  and  the  people  would  see  and  judge  between  them.  It 
would  no  longer  be  said  that  the  English  legislators  passed  laws  in 
k;norance,  or  that  the  Irish  representatives,  after  being  defeated  in  the 
British  Paihament,  returned  home  like  martyrs  to  an  injured  peonle,  in  whose 
cause  they  hsid  fruitlessly  struggled  against  superior  power."  Tnis  we  think 
would  be  an  important  point  gained.  The  present  deceptive  practice  on 
the  credulity  of  some  of  our  sister's  children  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
distance,  and  the  representatives  they  send  return  home  with  all  the  ad- 
Vantages  of  practising  on  their  ignorance,  having  all  their  falsehoods  be- 
lieved, and  the  very  vulgarity  of  their  invectives  applauded,  as  proo&  of  a 
just  and  necessary  indignation. 

Mr.  Bish  sums  up  the  whole  advatitages  of  the  measure  in  eight  proposi- 
tions— ^viz.,  recall  the  absentees — ^banish  the  middle  men — stimulate  trade 
and  industry — induce  investment  of  English  capital — retrench  the  army 
and  police  establishments — establish  among  the  Irish  the  calumniated 
character  of  English  Legislatures— check  the  immigration  of  the  labonrinz 
poor  into  England— and  lastly,  and  though  last  hot  least,  make  the  Irish 
obedient  to  laws,  to  the  passing  of  which  they  themselves  were  parties  and 
witnesses.  In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  though  we  do  not  exactly 
concur  with  the  author  in  saving  that  **  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  measure, 
repeal  may  become  unavoidable,**  yet  we  concur^  with  him  in  thinking 
*'  that  if  we  do,  it  mu9t  become  unnecessary." 

History  of  British  Costume. 

This  very  useful  volume  is  the  production  of  the  distinguished  writer 
and  dramatist,  Planchfe :  we  know  of  none  who  could  undertake  a  work  of 
this  description  with  greater  certainty  of  success.  Mr.  Planche's  atten- 
tion to  costume  has  already  been  of  great  service  to  many  a  manager,  who, 
without  his  aid,  would  have  confounded  Celts  and  Greeks,  and  dressed 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  aught  we  know,  in  a  blue  frock-coat  and  Wel- 
lington boots.  We  have  now,  within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume,  a 
description  of  the  costume  of  every  period,  from  the  ancient  British  down 
to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  374  engravings.  This  fact  alone  will 
point  out  the  inestimable  value  of  such  a  book  to  the  pdnter,  the  dra- 
matist, the  author,  and  all  who  desire  information  on  a  subject  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  history.  Mr.  Planche  has  also  affixed  a  list  of  the 
authors  on  this  interesting:  subject  whose  works  he  has  consulted,  ^nd 
where  those  who  require  more  extensive  information  may  seek  and  find  it. 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  congratulate  the  jjjentleman  most  upon  the 
application  or  the  judgment  he  has  evinced.  The  work  must  add  consi- 
derably to  his  reputation. 

Ladies'  Botany;  or,  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  a  Natural 
System  of  Botany.     By  J.  Lindley,  P.ll.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  march  of  mind  is  an  expression  not  ill-adapted  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress we  are  daily  making  in  science  and  literature,  when  we  eveiy  now 
and  then  look  back  and  see  how  far  we  have  left  our  predecessors  behind 
us.  When  this  is  done  with  a  sense  of  respect  and  obugaUon  to  those  who 
have  helped  us  on  our  way,  and  by  whose  means  we  have  attained  otxt  ad- 
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vanced  posdtion,  it  is  all  right  and  as  it  should  be ;  but  tehen  we  turn  ohly 
to  express  our  contempt,  and  because  we  think  we  have  passed  them  by  a 
single  step,  affect  to  despise  their  "  lame  and  impotent''  attempts,  it  onlj 
evinces  our  own  arrogance,  without  at  all  provmg  that  the  step  we  are 
taking  may. not  be  a  f^se  one.  It  is  with  pain  we  see  this  daily  exemplified. 
Lavoisier,  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  and  the  great  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen as  a  principle  of  combustion  and  acidity,  we  have  heard  cdlled,  with 
contemptuous  pity,j90or  Lavoisier,  because  some  late  discoveries  seem  to 
restrain  its  general  application ;  and  Linnseus,  the  great  paxent  of  modem 
botany,  whose  system  is  and  has  been  justly  considered  as  the  most  simple 
and  perfect  that  ever  was  invented,  we  have  heard,  in  the  same  spirit, 
called  poof  Linnseus,  because,  in  the  vast  vegetable  world,  a  few  individual 
plants  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  his  general  classiiication. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Lindlejr  has  spoken  so  discourteously  of  the  man 
to  whom  his  science  is  so  much  indebted ;  but,  in  the  work  before  us,  he 
endeavours  to  overturn  his  whole  system,  and  substitute  another,  for  the 
insufficient  reason  that  we  have  assigned— namely,  because  a  species  of 
the  genus  polygonum  has  not  the  exact  number  of  stamina  that  would 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  class  Octandria  f  We  Consider  this,  and  a 
few  such  defects,  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  scienbe ;  and  we  are  only 
astonished  that,  in  the  tast  fecundity  of  nature;  and  incomprehensible 
variety  of  her  vegetable  works,  any  single  man  could  have  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  numan  mind  such  wonderftd  order  and  re^^ularity.  We 
will  suppose  for  a  moment  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  iying.  before  us, 
and  we  wish  to  find  out  the  name  of  a.  single  plant  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  which  we  see.  To  attempt  this  in  the  chaos  under  our  eye  by 
any  ordinary  method  Tfvould  be  utterly  hopeless ;  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
admirable  invention  of  Linnaeus,  the  thin^  is  rendered  perfectly  simple  and 
easy  to  an  ordinary  capacity.  He  has  divided  the  whole  world  of  plants 
into  twenty-four  classes^  with  characters  so  distinct,  and  names  so  ex- 
pressive^ that  they  can  be  perfectly  learned  in  as  many  hours.  At  the  first 
glance  there,  the  plant  is  seen  to  belong  to  one  of  those  to  which  the 
inquiry  is  confinea,  and  the  rest  are  excluded  from  the  seaxch.  By  a 
similar  process  it  is  reduced  to  an  order  and  a  genus,  and  finally  (o  a 
species ;  and  the  individual  you  wish  to  know  is  immediately  distinguished 
among  the  one  hutidred  thousand  by  the  most  brief  and  simple  process, 
but  by  the  most  distinct  and  unerring  characters.  That  there  are  excep- 
tions to  these  admirable  rulies  is  true,  and  our  astonishmehi  is  that  they  are 
so  few.  To  suppose  any  possible  system  without  them  would  be  to  libel 
the  inagniflcent  variety  of  nature,  and  to  expect  from  art  that "  faultless 
monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw,"  nor  ever  will  see. 

The  natural  system  which  Mr.  Lindley  and  other  botanists  propose  to 
substitute  for  this,  is  not  advaiicing,  but  retrograding.  It  is  not  a  new 
invention,  like  that  of  Linnaeus,  but  a  revival  of  old  methods,  which  were 
exploded  by  his  better  discovery.  What  was  good  and  available  in  the 
natural  system  before  his  time  Liniiaeus  availed  himself  of.  The  Cruci- 
form tribe  coincided  with  his  class  Tetradynamia,  and  it  was  beautiful  to 
contemplate  how  he  made  art  and  nature  walk  hand  in  hand  in  his  system ; 
but  Mr.  Lindley  has  dissolved  this  union.  His  divisions  are  into  Protea 
tribe  and  Amaranth  tribe :  his  reference  is,  not  to  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  plant,  but  to  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  some  other ;  and  besides 
being  altogether  vague,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  ignotum  per  ignotius, 
Nor  is  it  always  sale  to  the  student.  He  learns  that  the  ui^bellate  tribe 
are  wholesome  and  aromatic :  he  finds  oh  the  banks  of  a  river  the  (Enanthe 
crocaia;  he  eats  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  he  poisons  himself! 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe  that  our  objections  are  not  to  Mr. 
Lindley,  but  to  his  method.  We  wish,  indeed,  he  would  not  fall  into  ego- 
tisms, by  quoting  himself,  and  referring  to  **  my  Introduction  to  the  '  Na^ 
tural  System  of  Botany,'  published  in  1830."  Still  we  think  him  aii  active 
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and  otafill  Frotewr  in  iha  Uwvjtrnlgr  of  Lqndaifi^  aod  faopethiB  jliiinllr. 


Stoftt  hf  im  knovledge*  though  ws  danot  appoom  o£  the  metiuxl  63^  whkk  j. 
0  oomoyii  it* 
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A  Companion  and  Key  to  the  HiBtory  of  England.    By  George  FiBher. ; 

Of  this  elahoimte  compilation^. which  has  mvaited  om*  critical  sentence » 
for  a  longer  period  than  it  is  om*  eastom  to  permit- such  delay,  we  are  eaa^  '• 
hied  to  say  that  it  is  a  eopious  and  carefully-edited  digest  of  genealogieftl 
details,  undertaken  for  the  porpose  of  affording  to  the  student  of  JSn^ish^' 
histofY  a  safe  cine  through  the  Cretan  lahyrin^  of  Royal  fi^enealogy,  Where  • 
he  might'  else  wander  lodom,  and  lose  his  labour  besides.    The  whole  < 
stream  of  English  kingly  descent,  from  its  remotest  origin  to  its  present 
course,  is  here  mapped  out  before  ns  in  one  general  view ;  nor  is  the  least 
of  its  connexions  and  ramifications — its  subsidiaiy  branches  and  collateral 
channelsr-omitted  in  the  prospect    A  full  series  of  genealogical  'Charts*  ' 
illustrative  of.  the  several  dynsisties  and  the  ficmilies  emanating  from  thcRm, 
is  given  in  corroboration  of  the  design ;  and  thus  the  mysteries  of  state 
n^ianee  are  laid  open  to  the  ordinary  historic  leader,  who,  r^femng  hitbeK 
shall  no  longer  need  to  be  puzded  by  those  numerous  instances  of  the 
**  illastrious  obscure**  which  he  had  belbre  to  encounter  on  his  Way^ 

Memoirs  of  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosatiri. 

Amonjg  all  the  singular  productions  of  the  press  which  the  present  day» 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  singularity  in  ev^ry  branch  of  art«  literature,  aad  * 
science,  has  yet  presented  to  our  notice,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
anything  more  entertaining,  irom  it&  originality,  than  the  work  which 
bears  the  above  singular  title. ,  It  contains  the  true  Quixotism  of  oryoto-- 
logy, — ^the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  stud]^  of  organic  remainsv*-" 
the  finest  sublimation  yet  on  rjecord  of  that  exciting  spirit  of  curiosity, 
which  induces  men  to  pierce  the  solid  mountain,  or  to  descend  into  the 
threatening  gylf,  in  quest  of  the  traces  of  extinct  animal  existence,^«^nd  to. . 
do  justice  to  its  pages  would  require  a  critic  influenced  in  no  slight  degrte 
by  the  same  feeling  of  which  their  author  is  so  liberally  possessed.  Bvery 
reader  of  the  **  Penny  Magazine  *'  is  well  aware  that,  among  the  argillo- 
cidcareons  fonnfttiont  of  the  we6t  of  England,  exists  one  commonl/known 
by  the  name  of  blue  lias,  which  abounds  with  the  skeletons' of  a  peculiar 
family  of  creatures,  intermediate  in  their  formation  between  the  nsh  ttad 
the  lizard.  To  these  singular  inhabitants  of  a  loii|:-peTished  world,  knovf  n 
to  the  scientific  by  the  names  of  Ithikyoiauri  and  Plesidsauri,  Mr.  Haw- 
kina  lias  attached  himself  with  a  degree  of  love  and  admiration  which,  to . 
thoae  unacquainted  with  his  work»  would  apjgear  perfectly  incredible.  Que 
of  the  highest  objects  of 'existence  seehis^  m  his  estimation,  to  be  the 
extrication  of  an  extinct  saurian  from  its  matrix;  and  one  of  the  noblest 
efibrts  of  intellect  to  be  displayed  in  the  subsequent  development  of  its 
structure.  Nt^,  his  very  slumbers  appear  to  be  fevered  by  visions  of 
ffigantic  lizaros  with  portentous  necks  and  sail'^broad  paddles,-Hof  jUero^ 
dactylic  igtumodons,  and  all  those  other  chimeras  dire  which,  known  in- 
fonner  times  but  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  painter,  the  labours 
of  modem  geologists  have  laid  in  actual  presence  before  us.  The  natural 
conse(|uence  of  an  imaginatk»  so  far  heated,  and  a  mind  left  to  mn  wild 
after  its  favourite  pursuit,  is,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  such  free  way  to  his 

I>hilo-8aurian  bias,  that  we  are  led  at  times  seriously  to  consider  m  what 
ight  the  extent  of  its  influence  upon  its  possessor  would  be  viewed  by  the 
nnphflosophical  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  event  of  his  appearing 
berore  them  under  &ie  rather  unpleasant  introductk)n  of  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  Mr.  Haw* 
kins's  work,  absurd  as  in  many  parts  it  unquestionably  is,  and  too  many. 


ymmtoi^t^^B^  and  on^iaal  desmipfioa  are  dinetted  amcmj^  ifii  t6iiteiits^  to  ^ 
aliairitts^loddttbt&ir.  a».xiosi^to£  the/  nuAjfyofJmjMsonp'oe  thd  litel . 
energy  his  mind  would  display  if  once  brought  under  the  rein  df  eoBnnon. 
sense  and  moderation.    Enthusiasm,  moreover,  however  it  may  at  times 
be.an.olnect  of  eontfmpt  to  the  dull  and  aofdid  spirit,  can  never.be  who%, 
uftrespected  by  tliose  who  remember  that  to  this  powerful  spring  of  human 
acbon  W9  owe  those  discoveries  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  immor- 
tabaed  their  anthots,  by  ameliorating  the  condition  or  extending  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  mankind.    The  misdirection  of  the  quality  is  a  cireum^ 
stance  purely  accidental,  in  manv  instances  a  consideration  of  mere 
convention  lione ;  or^  to  take  up  the  very  weakest  pontion  of  defence  of 
winch  it  is  capable,  it  is  at  least  a  huiidred^fc^d  better  than  common-place 
dolneas  and  spiritless  uniformity. 

Mr,  Hawkins,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  enthu- 
siast alone :  he  has  contrived  to  lead  a  sparkling  stoeam  of  humour  through 
tl)e  Uaark  isegion  of  his  occult  researehes,  which  .the  most  unimaginative 
reader 'may  enjoy ;  and  at  intervals,  a  flash  of  quaint  and  truly  original, 
humour  plays  about  his  descriptions  which  is  closely  allied  to  the'  curiocB 
wit  ef  the  eariy  French  essayists.  He  has  decidedly  a  talent  for  deltneatinj^ 
the  ludicrous,  and  manages  to  blend  it  so  successfufly  with  parts  of  his 
subject,  as  to  render  his  chisellin^a  end  extricatbns  of  saurians  from  the 
divers  days  and  limestones  in  which  they  are  deposited  an  occupation  of 
far  greater  interest  thiui  xnight  at  flrst  be  supposed.  Into  the  purely  scien- 
tilic  part  of  his  work  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  present,  simp^ 
because  few  of  our  readers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  precise 
number  of  vertebrsB  which  compose  the  back  of  that  concisely-named 
creature,  the  lektkyomurM  chiroparamekostinus,  or  the  paddle  of  that 
animal  of  equally  euphonious  designation,  the  Plesiosaums  tessaresiarsos- 
tinU9 1  not  have  we  at  present  space  to  spare  for  the  anatomical  ]^or- 
traitin'e  of  these  prepossessing  objects.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  a 
dialogue  between  two  brother  excavators,  which  will  be  considered  no 
contemptible  specimen  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  wit,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the'  Objects  of  his  pursuits  and  investigations :  it  may  safely  be  compared 
with  anything  from  the  pen  of  Waterton — a  kindred  spirit,  we  may  remark 
en  poiiont^  with  our  saurian  oryctologist. 

Scja^TB— 'A  Quarry  near  Glastonbury.— i?tif^tcuf  loquitur* 

^  ^  I  wonder  what  tei.' 

*  6,  a  viory  dragon,  irfliaa-bee.* 

*  One  thac  itinged  Mosei,  a-maa-he-biB.' 

'  Here's  al  un.' — A  tremendous  blow  with  the  mallet. 

'  How  he  do  zoond  ;  I  wonder  if  the  stwoone  be  hoUer.*'— Ailother  tremaajioas 

^  Ten  vire  stwoone — ^vire  stwoone  is  terrible  hard-^bet  un  agean.  Jack.' 
^  Oh  my  Triatarsostinus !  broke  in  half. 

*  Thei«*s  hes  baak  bwoone.*  » 
*•  An  thers  hes  ribs.* 

*  Have  her  got  a  bed  ?*.— A  Mow  follows  the  question  that  breaks  the  head  and 
neck-^  mtfaer  the  slaby  for  the  skeleton  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  stone — to 
eleven  pieoesL 

*  ifo  i  nor6  bet  o'  a  head— noo  «iine  o*  one  e*  hes  eys.' 
^  Dosten  bet  un  in  the  right  pleaza.' 

*  Hang  the  twood/-— Another  milerable  blow  that  aesaratas  the  tail  part 
« What  ell  Meaiiter  Haakins  zay.* 

^  Ob,  we  can  tell  un  that  we  didn't  know  what  twcre  and  waanted  to  ase  a  bit.' 
May  heaven  forgive  me ! — MagnU  componare  panm — I  have  nevee  ftrrgiren  the 
Goths  that  s&cked  thelStemal  City^  the  infamoos  Caliph  that  deatroyed  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  nor  these  men :  when  I  came  to  Street  so  opportunely,  they  had 
thhiwn  aw^y  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  anterior  paddles,  and  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  right  one — they  had  reduced  the  fine  flag-stoue  to  neaflv  thirty  pitiful' 
pie^  uoA  sulMM  the  bones  es  a  Bpanifth  matadore  does  a  bud— ail*  over.    But  I 
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should  ooDfpiitalate  myseir  bpon  sach  fortune  as  ftll  to  in^  lot,  and  ihtak  the  stars 
and  eholera  that  it  was  no  wond,  as  (had  I  not  arrived  at  that  very  four  o'dodc  in 
the  afternoon)  how  unhappy  1  linim  had  resolved  to  chisel  away  the  surface  ei  the 
stone,  never  dreamii^g  that  the  process  would  have  swept  away  the  stone  too  !*' 

We  have  merely  to  add  that  the  numerous  plates  are  prepared  in  the 
first  style  of  lithography. 


LITERARY 

The  Kt  for  the  present  month  of  **  Co(- 
barn*fl  Modem  Novellsta  '*  compriMS  the  first 
series  of  Mr.  Hook's  well-known  sketches  of 
society  called  **  Sayings  and  Doings/*  The 
other  two  series  having  previously  appeared  in 
the  same  coUecUon.the  lovers  of  socialhumonr 
and  character  may  now  acquire  at  a  very  easy 
rate  the  nine  volumes  In  which^  the  whole  of 
these  sketches  are  contained. 

Pryse  L,  Gordon,  Esq..  the  Author  of  *'  Per- 
sonal Memoirs,  or  Beminiscences  of  Men  and 
Manners  during  the  last  Half  Ceniur)^,*'  &c., 
has  Just  completed  a  work  on  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

Lieutenant  Holman,  the  celebrated  Blind 
"Craveller,  has  nearly  completed  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  singular  Voyage  round  the  World* 

|fr.  Alexander  Walker  has  in  the  pre^s  the 
"  Analysts  and  Classification  of  Beauty  In 
Woman,*'  to  be  illustrated  by  Drawings  from 
the  life,  by  Henry  Howard.  R.A. 

Mr.  William  Wordsworth  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  volume  of  poems. 

The  Estate  and  House-Buyers*  Manual,  or  a 
Ouide  to  the  Man  of  Property  in  the  Purchase 
of  Houses  and  Estates,  Is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Shaw  Turner  is  preparing  a  second  vo- 
lume of  his  **  Sacred  History  of  the  World,** 
which  wiU  be  published  about  Christmas. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  Heath's  Pictu> 
resque  Annual  will  illustrate  the  Tsles,  Ro- 
mances, and  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  firom  Drawings  by  Geo.  Cattermole,  Esq. 

Friendship's  Offering,  for  1S33,  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  November,  with  an  array  of 
highly-finished  Engravings,  after  Palndnga 
by  ChaUon,  Parrls,  Wood,  Parser,  Stone,  Bar- 
rett, and  other  eminent  furtists. 

The  Comic  Offering,  edited  by  Miss  Sheri- 
dan, will  be  published  at  the  same  time,  em- 
bellished with  upwards  bf  sixty  humorous 
designs  from  the  pencils  of  Cruikshank, 
Crowquill,  Seymour,  Grant,  Arc 

Mr.  Boscoe,  author  of  the  Landscape  Annual, 
and  the  Life  of  Silvio  Pelllco,  prefixed  to  his 
**  Duties  of  Men,*'  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
little  work  on  the  Interesdng  and  useful  sub- 
ject of  Woman*s  Duties,  considered  in  her 
social  relations  with  respect  to  existing  times 
and  circumstances,  and  the  right  direction  of 
her  influence  on  man's  individual  and  social  . 
character. 

•*  The  Country  Town  **  win  form  the  fihh 
anmber  of  the  series  of  Treatises  on  Domestic 
Economy,  now  publishing  by  the  Rev.  Chas. 
B.  Tayler,  under  the  title  of  "  Social  Evils 
and  their  Remedy,"  and  will  appear  early  this 
month. 

Observations  on  the  PreservaUon  of  Hear- 
Ifig.  and  oa  the  choice,  use,  and  abuse  of  Bar- 
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Trumpets,  &c.,  are  preparing  for  publication, 
by  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.,  aurlst  to  the  King. 

A  new  volume  c^  Sermpns.  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister 
will  be  ready  fbr  Publication  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  month. 

UST  OP  MSW  aooKS. 

The  Deity,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books,  by 
Thomas  Ragg.  with  Introductory  fissay.  by 
Isaac  Taylor.    12mo.    8«. 

Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  Bombay  to 
England,  by  Capt  W.  Bourchler,  B.N. 
iSmo.    6t. 

Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries.  \mk^ 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  Struthers.    ISnia    3i. 

The  Posthumous  Woris  of  ihk  latt  William 
M'Gavln.    SvQla.lSmo.    IS*. 

The  American  Indians  s  Illustrations  of  the 
Costumes  and  Mannen.    18mo.   39. 

Sketchea,byMrs.  Sljourney.    I8mo.    3t. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

Tm  outif^ard  passage  of  ihe  season  has  Ibieen  felt  by  the  Fine  Arts ;  but 
energetic  preparations  are  making  for  its  return.  The  ¥?inter  exhibition 
of  the  British  Artists  is  about  to  opei) ;  and  the  gay  annuals  are  giving 
tokens  of  their  approach.  Next  month  they  will  be  in  full  blossom.  As 
yet  we  have  seen  only  specimens  of  "  Heath*s  ftcturesque  Annual,"  con- 
taining a'series  of  most  delicious  prints,  after  Cattermole,  the  subjects  being 
those  Scottish  scenes  to  which  Scott  has  given  immortality.  '*  The  Book 
df  Seauty  '*  is  also  in  progress,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  its  embellish- 
ments— they  are  of  surpassing  excellence ;  and  we  doubt  not,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  this  volume  will  be,  as  it  was 
last  year,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  numerous  annual  family.  **  The 
Amulet ''  is  also  announced  as  likely  to  maintain  its  reputation. 


tHE   DIUMA. 

HAYMARKBt. 

Xhs  Que,en*s  Pfuxmpion  is  understood  to  have  been  adapted  from  ^e 
French  by  Mrs.  Charles  Gore.  The  original  is  very  delightful.  The  Firench 
writer,  M.  Scribe,  has  a  charming  faciuty  of  sentiment  and  humoiu:.  It  is 
light,  but  almost  always  true.  In  his  pleasant  pieces  we  pass  through 
every  variety  of  character  and  expression ;  now  ease  and  a JofK^on,—- now 
the  most  lively  playfulness, — now  the  most  comic  humour, — now  vejnr  touch- 
ing pathos.  Ills  grace  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  astonishing.  Then  his 
fertility  of  invention,  his  extensive  resources  of  incident  and  plot,  of  sur- 
prises and  escapes,  and  never  tiring  situatioiis,  are  more  marvellous  still. 
Almost  all  these  characteristics  more  or  less  are  lightly  touched  in  his 
Salvoisi/f  ou  rAmoureux  de  ta  keine.  Its  incident  is  given  as  a  passage  in 
the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  In  her  ddys  of  triumph  and  haughty  happi- 
ness she  is  passionately  loved  by  Salvoisy,  a  young  French  noole,  but  on 
his  avowing  this  passion,  she  spurns  him.  Mac&ess  is  the  result;  and 
through  its^ve  long  years  he  is  attended  by  a  young  peasant  girl  with  the 
most  unshrinking  devotion.  Louisa  loves  him ;  he  had  loved  her  before 
his  ill-fated  passion  sprung  up,  and,  indeed,  traces  of  it  still  linger  round 
his  fantastic  attention  to  her  as  the  Queen, — for  the  poor  girl  is  content 
rkther  to  submit  to  the  ghastliness  of  these  than  to  be  unnoticed  wholly. 
This  struggle  of  emotions  is  very  affectingly  pourtrayed.  But  meanwhile 
the  dreadfiSl  reverses  of  the  time  fell  on  Marie  Antoinette.  She  is  hunted 
by  the  blood-hounds  of  the  republic.  Formed  by  nature  for  happiness  and 
joy,  the  most  horrid  chances  of  society  overwhelm  her.  The  grand  inte- 
rest of  the  piece  nows  turns  on  effecting  a  temporary  escape  for  her  from 
her  pursuers.  This  is  managed  by  Salvoisy,  whom  she  restores  to  reason, 
as  she  had  once  deprived  him  of  it,  and  who  effects  it  by  reason  of  his 
being  still  considered  mad. 

The  plot  is  admirably  calculated  for  stage  effect,  and  kept  up  with  gi-eat 
ingenuity  and  vivacity  to  the  end.  Mrs.  Gqre's  version  is  not  improved  by 
her  departure  from  the  original ;  but  altogether  it  does  credit  to  her  accom- 
plishments. Mrs.  Nesbett's  radiant  eyes  cast  a  genuine  and  most  lovely 
lustre  on  the  triumphs  and  sorrows  of  the  French  Qiieen.  Mrs.  fiumby 
entirely  marred  poor  Louise ;  her  performance  was  wretched ;  she  spoke 
and  she  looked  more  Hke  Mrs.  Slip-slop  than  the  divine  Jeanie  Deans  from 
whom  the  idea  pf  the  character  is  taken.  The  objection  of  the  "  Exa- 
miner,** it  must  be  confessed,  is  forcible,  as  to  the  omission  of  the  Dauphin's 
name  from  the  affected  passport.  tVithout  her  son,  Marie  Antbmette 
^ould  never  have  gone ;  with  him,  under  such  a  passport,  she  could  not. 
It  would  havB  been  mdch  better  in  idU  respects,  considering  our  uneasy 
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sense  of  the  last  distressing  fate  luder  vhich  Marie  .Aj)to]Aett^,sin));a.fQr» 
ever,  if  the  piece  had  finished  with  her  capture.  A  fine^point  might*  nw. 
been  made  by  suffering  her  at  firsts  in  the  hurry  pf  her  emotions,  to,  avail 
herself  of  the  chancet  and  by  then  brining  her  back  ]x\  phrenzy  to  regaia 
her  son.  •  .    *  - . 

This  is  the  only  novelty  we  have  bad  here.  Married  Zi/e,  in  its  graat 
successes,  swallows  up  all  necessity  for  further  exertion. 

IfKW  SNGLI9H  OPXRA. 

We  are  very  glad  to  observe  the  continued  and  very  deserved  success  of 
thi^  chai-ming  theatre.  The  Mountain  Sylph  attracts  yeiy  large  houses, 
and  it  is  generally  very  pleasantly  succeeded.  Mr,  Peake's  CUmbins  Boy 
ought  to  be  acted  often ;  it  is  full  of  hui;nour  and  humanly. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

*  *  ■ 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE   ADYAKCBMBNT  OF  SCISUCS. 

FOURTH  UEBTINO— AT  XDINBURQH. 

Monday,  Sept.  8. — The  meetin^^  was  opened  with  aii  address  from  the 
President,  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  ^ve  an  outline  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and. paid  some  well-merited  compliments  to  the  learned  indi- 
vidual, Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  was  about  to  succeed  him  in  the  Chair. 
The  learned  Professor  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  an 
Association  of  this  nature,  and  to  combat  the  objections  that  Sad  been 
urged  against  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  took  the  chair,  and  congratulated  the  Associatixm 
on  its  present  state  of  prosperity,  and  noped  its  advantages  would  cxfend 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  Professor  Forbes  afterwards  read  k 
lengthened  report  -relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Associatiqh  at  their 
former  meetings,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  different  sutuects  under  dis- 
cussion, mentioning  the  names  of  individuals  by  whom  Reports  in  their 
respective  departments  were  drawn  up. 

Tuesdaf/,  Sept.  9.— The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  number  of  tibkets 
issued  to  new  members  on  the  present  occasion  amounted  to  800.  The 
Association  at  its  commencement  at  York  numbered  S50  members;  at 
Oxford,  700;  at  Cambridge,  last  year,  they  reached  1400;  and  now  they 
amounted  to  2200,  which  would  to-morrow  be  increased  to  2400. 

Professor  WheWell  read  the  Report  of  the  section  of  Mathematics  And 
General  Physics,"from  which  it  appeared.that  they  had  been  discussing  the 
subjects  of  Capillary  Attraction,  Comets,  certain  doctrines  of  heat,'  &c. 
&c.,  and  in  which"  Dr.  Robison,  Professor  Moll,  Professor  WheweD,  Pro- 
fessor Powell,  apd  M.  Arago  took  a  prominent  part. 

Dr.  Dalton,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hope,  read  a  report  of  the  ChemWal 
Section  ;  the  most  particular  part  of  which  was  a  discussion  which  IM 
arisen  out  of  certain  experiments  made  by  Dr,  Daubeney,  on  the  natu^  of 
gas  from  thermal  water.  ,' 

Professor  Jameson  read  the  report  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical 
Section,  which  principally  embodied  a  discussion  as  to  the  stratification  of 
various  minerals,  particularly  eranite.  Dr.  Boase,  PrOfeSsoT  Sedgwfclr, 
Mr.  Greenough,  and  Professor  Phillips,  severally  explained  their  views 'on 
these  points,  on  which  there  appeared  to  be  a'  considerable  diffWence  bi 
opinion.  j 

Professor  Graham  read  the  report  of,  the  Section  on  Natural  ffi^tory, 
which  stated  that  a  Report  of  Mr.  Jennings  containing  preliminary  objeiv 
rations  on  the  vertebrae  of  animals  hkd  been  under,  discussion.  Thi^ 
report,  which  seemed  to  be  the  section  most  luminous,  Iwgan  by  noticing 
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rjipigemenfeby' Iiiiitiaeus  aiid  liis  followers,  and  afterwards  enfeiredinto 
itei^naY  arrangement  of  animals  as  contained  in  the  works  of  Cuvier. 
"Ij'rofesspf  Hooker  then  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper  giyinoj  an  account 
o^an^  exciiirSibn  in  Quito,  and  tb  Chimborazo,  alone  with  Captain  Hall, 
i^d  contained  allusions  to  the  state  of  vegetation  in  that  neighbourhood, 
'  lihr*  ADercrotbble,  dhairman  of  the  Section  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine, 
read  the  relative  report;  which  set  forth  that,  among  other  business,  a 
paper  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Allison  on  the  dependence  between  the  mus- 
qxjilQr  irritability  and  the  nervous  influence. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Statistics, 
frooi  which  it  iippeared  that  Colonel  Sykes,  one  of  the  deputy  chairmen  of 
that  Section,  had  some  statistical  returns  as  to  the  Deccan,  which,  however, 
were  not  as  yet  in  a  fit  state  forpublication. 

Professor  Hobison,  of  Armagh,  then  addressed  the  company  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  subject  of  *'  Comets,"  and  concluded  by  giving  a 
most  scientific  analysis  of  the  various  theories  on  this  abstruse  subject. 

Wednesday,  Sept  IQ.-r-fl'Cports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  different  sec- 
tions through  the  day  wiere  read  by  the  ioUowing  gentlemen:— Professor 
Whewet^  mnihesiatios ;  Professor  Ghristison>  chemistry ;  Lord  Greenock, 
geography  and  geology ;  Professor  Graham,  natural  history ;  Abercrombie, 
ipeaicine ;  and  Six  Charles  Lemon,  statistics.  These  reports  appeared,  in 
general,  to  be,  little  more  than  minutes  of  papers  read  in  the  various 
S^t^oas^ , . 

tn  the  chemical  department,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles  Williams, 
on  a.new  law  of  combustion,  showing  that  certain  bodies  are  inflamed  at 
a  temperature  as  low  as  35  degrees  of  Fahrenheit    Dr.  Daubeney  read  a 
paper  on  the  comparathre  degrees  of  heat  in  coal,  tar  and  splint  coal,  show- 
u\z  t]^t,thougl>  tai:  may  be  used  as  fuel,  it  is  not  superior  to  coal, 
j,  in, geography  and  geology,  Mr.  Stephenson  s  report  as  to  the  chansre 
in  pie  relative  level  of  land  and  water  was  read.    Other  papers,  principally 
geological*  werie  read,  a,n4  particularly  one  by  Lord  Greenock,  on  the  coul 
s^ata  of  Scotland. . 
.  In  the  natural  hostory  department,  the  principal  subject  of  discussion 
related  to  the  Height  at  which  certain  species  of  vegetation  exist. 
.  f  a.piedicine,.there  were  only  a  few  papers  read,  w^ich  did  not  seem  to  call 
forth  any  remarks  of  importance. 

In.statistics,  an  article  was  read  on  the  advantage  of  infant  schools, 
^1^4  a^onversation  took  place  on  the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 

.  Thursdayf,Sepi.,l\. — A  paper  was  read, by  Professor  Rennie,  on  the 
subject  of  hydraulics,  embracing  some  notices  of  the  river  Thames,  pre- 
vious to  the  erection,  of  the  New  London  Bridge.  Mr.  Philip  read  a  paper 
on  a  new.  fprro  of. a  dipping  needle,  whereby  errors  regardiiig  the  centre  of 
gravity  could  be  corrected.  Professor  Robison  made  some  observation* 
on  the  Edinburgh  Observatory,  showing  the  necessity  of  some  scientific 
improvements. 

Dr.  Christison  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Section,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  busmess  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  a 
discussion  on  chemical  notation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston.  The  subject 
wais  referred  to  the  Committee,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  uniform  sys- 
tem  of  chemical  notation. 

Lord  Greenock  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Geology  and[ 
jSeography,  Mr.  Nicol  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  structure  of 
fossO  wood,  explained  the  general  results  of  his  observations,  and  showed 
hi9  method  of  making  thin  sections  of  fossil  wood.  Professor  Traill  read  a 
paper  on  fossil  remains  found  in  Orkney. 

Professor  Graham  reported  from  the  Section  of  Natural  History.  Mr. 
Belby  read  a  lengthened  notice  of  the  birds  observed  and  obtained  durine 
1U1  excursion  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  on  the  structure  and  use  of  the  orbital 
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glands.  Sir  WiQiani  Jardine  also  read  a  paper  on  the  various  speeies  of 
the  genus  Salmo,  collected  during  the  same  tour,  exhibiting  thf  specimen^ 
and  drawings.  Mr.  Trevelyan  read  a  notice  on  the  distril^utioh  of  the 
pheno^amous  plants  of  the  Faro  Islands.  A  paper  was  read  bv  Mr.  J. 
G.  Delvell  on  the  propagation  of  Scottish  zoophytes,  illustrated  oy  manv 
beautiful  drawings.  JHe  stated  that  \\e  had  kept  some  of  these  alive  in 
his  house  for  several  years.  Dr.  Arnott  read  a  paper  on  the  Oocciilus  In- 
dicus  of  copmerce;  and  Mr.  Murray  made  some  observations  on  his  success 
in  cultivating  Fhormium  tenax. 

Dr.  Roget  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Anatomy  and 
Medicine. 

Colonel  Sykes  reported  from  the  Statistical  Section,  the  discussion  in 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Brunei  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub-section  of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Buckland  then  |3:ave  an  interesting  and  amusing  lecture  on  rare  and 
extinct  species  of  fossil  reptiles,  which  he  illustrated  with  drawings. 

Friday,  Sept,  12. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Section — Professor  Ro- 
bison,  of  Armagh,  read  the  report.  Dr.  Knight  had  exhibited  to  the 
Section  a  method  for  rendering  the  vibrations  of  heated  naetals  visible  to 
the  eye.  Mr.  Russell  read  an  account  of  some  experiments  relative  to  the 
traction  of  boats  on  canals.  Sir  David  Brewster  gave  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  reflection  from  the  surfece  of  crystals  when  in 
a  state  of  solution.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  made  some  remarks  on  a  sili- 
ceous sand  found  in  New  South  Wales,  from  which  glass  of  a'  superior 
quality  is  manufactured. 

Professor  Christison  read  the  report  of  the  Section  of  Chemistry,  in  which 
papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  science  were  read  hy  Mr. 
Harcourt,  Dr.  Clark,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Professor  Phillips  reported  from  the  Section  of  Geography  and  Geology ; 
in  whioh»  among  other  papers,  Mr.  James  Bryce  read  a  notice  of  some 
bones  found  in  a  cavern  near  the  Giant*s  Causeway.  A  paper  was  also 
read  on  the  geology  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Mr.  Murchison  read  a  paper 
on  the  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  England,  and  also  ih 
Forfarshire  and  other  counties  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Traill  announced  that  the 
fossil  fishes  which  he  had  brought  fh>m  Orkney  had  been  that  morning 
inspected  by  M.  Agassis,  who  had  discovered  among  them  five  new  species* 
M.  Agassis  also  gave  an  account  of  certain  fossils  found  in  the  quarries 
near  Burdiehouse,  which  he  conceived  at  first  to  be  reptiles;  but  which 
were  in  reality  fishes,  partaking  of  the  character  of  reptiles.  This  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  brought  for  the  first  tinie  under  the  notice  of  science. 

Professor  Graham  read  the  report  of  the  Section  of  Natural  History. 
In  this  section  Dr.  Traill  made  some  observations  on  a  hew  species  of 
thrush  found  in  Brabant.  Mr.  Pentland  concluded  his  observations  on 
the  remains  of  a  variety  of  the  human  race  in  South  America  which  are 
now  extinct  This  race  had  inhabited  the  district  from  the  16th  to  the 
19th  degree  of  southern  latitude. 

Medicine. — ^Dr.  Abercrombie  enumerated  the  various  papers'which  bad 
been  read  in  this  Section,  and  then  took  occasion  to  express  the  gratificar 
tion  whieh  himself  and  others  had  felt  during  the  present  meeting. 

Colonel  Sykes  reported  from  the  Section  of  Statistics,  ttere  Mr.  Drink- 
water  stated  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  which  now  consisted  of  400  members  connected  with  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Captain  Maconochie  read  a  long  and  interesting  papef 
on  the  population  and  state  of  crime  in  France. 

Mr.  Whewell  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  several  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  the  tides. 

Professor  Sedgwick  went  at  some  length  into  a  general  review  of  the 
results  of  Uie  labours  in  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Section  during 
the  week. 


Proeeedp^s  of  &cieiien  dtf 

'  JS»i^94m  S<iph  1 3.^1110  hmt  meeting  w%b  hM  io  the  ball  pf  th^  CoBegs 
libr^iry.  tv  hen  the  business  commenced,  the  hall  vas  respectably  filled. 
The  jA)id  Chancellor  was  present. 

Th^  President  announced  that  the  i^ext  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Dtib« 
lip,  on  the  10th  day  of  Ao^pist,  1835 ;  Provost  Uoyd,  of  Trinity  College* 
wblin,  to  be  President. 

Th^.Rev.  Vernon  Harcourt,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  then 
read  9.  longBeport,  embracing,  in  a  general  view,  the  principal  topics 
which  had  been  discussed  during  the  week,  and  the  objects  to  wnich  tney 
wished  the  etten^on  of  the  members  to  be  directed  during  the  ensuing 
^ear.  He  also  read  a  list  of  contributions  from  the  Association,  for  pro* 
moting  several  scientific  pursuits. 

Dr.  Quckland  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Patrons  and 
OIBicers  of  the  yniversity,  for  the  handsome  and  liberal  way  in  which  they 
had  given  them  the  use  of  the  ropms  in  the  University.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Professor  dedgwick,  in  proposmg  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  M. 
Arago  ^ud  the  other  distinguished  strangers  who  had  visited  them,  made 
some  pertinent  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  advantages  of  science  in 
soothing  the  prejudices  of  different  nations,  and  linking  together  learned 
men  of  all  countries.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  merits  of  M. 
Arago,  ajid  sat  down  amidst  great  applause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose,  amidst  loud  d^eering,  to  second  the  motion. 
After  aiK)logizin^  for  not  sooner  appearing  ait  the  meetings  of  the  Associa^ 
tion,  which  he  said  was  attiibutable  to  accident,  he  remarked  that  he  under- 
stood he  owed  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion  of  his  Rev.  and  Learned 
Friend  to  the  circumstance — one  of  the  proudest  in  his  life— that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  It  had  been  often  remarked 
that  war  vas  a  game  at  which,  if  the  people  were  wise,  Grovernments  would 
not  often  play ;  and  he  might  add,  that  in  encouraging  and  fostering  the 
exertions  of  men  of  science,  who  were  of  no  party,  and  over  whom  the 
angry,  tempests  of  war  passed  innocuous,  a  Groverhment  was  taking  the 
best  means  to  facilitate  that  which  ought  ever  to  be  their  chief  aim^peace 
on  earth,  and  goodwill  among  men.  He  might  remark  also,  that,  as  amoi^ 
individuals,  the  older  they  grew,  they  became  the  more  sensible  that  li£ 
was  too  short  to  be  spent  in  personal  quarrels,  so  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  world  was  npw  too  olfi,  and  too  experienced,  for  neighbouring  states  to 
engage  in  war  with  little  or  no  ^und  of  quarrel.  A  grea.t  part  of  this 
softening  influence  was  to  be  attributed  to  science,  which  formed  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  between  learned  men  of  all  countries.  It  was,  there- 
fore, on.  scientific  principles,  and  on  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
phuanthrppy,  that  he  cordia}ly  seconded  tne  motion  of  his  Reverend 
yriend. 

M.  Arago  returned  thanks. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  congratulat- 
ing^ the  Association  on  the  result  of  their  labours,  and  on  the  hospitality 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  in  Edinburgh — ^a  circumstance  of  which, 
as  a  Scotchman,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  proud,  and  of  which  he  himself  had 
largely  shared,  having  had  the  honour  that  day  of  being  presented,  along 
wiUi  four  other  distinguished  individuals,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Gallant  General  then  adjourned  the  Association  to  Dub- 
lin, on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1835.  . 

MARYUBONE  IN8TIT17TION. 

Mr,  James  Wi^aris  Lectures  on  Female  Education. — ^We  attended  the 
Marylebone  Institution  on  the  25th  of  August,  to  hear  the  discourse  of 
this  gentleman  on  that  most  inviting  yet  pmlous  topic— the  present  state 
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of  female  education.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  tell  .disagreeable  trafht- 
with  a  certain  grace,  which,  riveting  the  attention  of  the  nearer,  nKJces 
him  swallow  the  wholesome  draught— gulp  it,  nolens  volens.  Mr.  Wigan 
is  a  moral  physician  of  this  imperative  order:  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  dose 
he  administers  be  not  nectar ;  out,  knowing  it  to  be  for  the  good  of.  tba 
patient,  the  patient,  spite  of  himself,  is  won  upon  to  drink  it. 

Mr.  Wigan  boldly  attacked  the  shallow,  interested  prejudices  of  a  most 
numerous  class  of  pseudo-thinkers,  who  argue,  or  rather  declare,  the  na- 
tural inferiority  of  the  female  intellect,  and  therein  avow  its  unfitness  to 
acquire  those  attainments  which,  in  the  other  sex,  lead  to  ri^ht  reasoning, 
and  to  all  but  imiversal  comprehension.  Having  most  satisfactorily  de- 
stroyed the  ignorant  sophisms  of  what  we  may,  on  this  question,  venture 
to  call  the  unfair  sex,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  unveil  the  mystery,  as 
taught  in  the  thousand  "schools  foi* young  ladies;'*  to  explain  that  ex- 
pensive "  parcel-gilt "  puzzle — a  "  finished  female  education.**  This  was 
done  in  a  most  masterly,  straightforward  style :  there  was  nothing  avoided 
— no  compromise  made  between  the  "  politeness  **  of  the  speaker  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  auditory ;  but  '*  the  truth,  the  whole  trutn,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,*'  was  told— a  conviction  most  fully  declared  by  the  plaudit 
of  the  listeners.  Mr.  Wigan  most  successfully  demonstrated  to  his  hearers 
that,  however  the  various  capabilities  to  paint  butterflies  and  bulfinches 
on  white  velvet — ^to  disguise  "  Nel  cor  piu  "  on  the  piano— and  to  speak, 
like  Chaucer's  prioress,  **  not  the  French  of  Paris  * — ^were  received  as 
makinj^  up  "  female  education,**^  there  was  in  them  nothing  solid,  nothing 
elevating,  nothing  that  went  to  form  good  daughters,  g(Md  wives,  sodd. 
mothers ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  phrase  of  the  lecturer,  all  these 
were  just  so  much  **  French  polish,**  givmg  merely  an  artificial  lustre  to 
the  most  valuable,  as  to  the  most  vulgar,  grain. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  our  opinions — a  belief  borne  out  by  the  success 
of  thousands — that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  anything 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  either  writes  or  speaks.  This  prosperous  ieno- 
rance  is,  however,  among  no  set  of  persons  so  notorious  as  among  those 
who  profess  to  teach,  or  to  write  or  lecture  on  the  teachableness  of  youth. 
For  ourselves,  we  read  "  Academy  fbr  Young  Ladies  '*  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  the  hundred  in  the  same  sense  that  we  read  "  Dealer  in  Marine 
Stores.*'  Were  it  possible  that  one  edict  would  cause  to  assemble  together 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  "  respectable  '*  people  who,  with  the  best  mten- 
tions,  and  almost  unknown  to  themselves,  systematically  obtain  money 
under  false  pretences,  we  feel  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  motley 
crowd  would  be  composed  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses — of  those 
unconscious  people  who  advertise  to  teach  everything,  and  are  only  igno- 
rant of  their  incompetence  to  teach  anything,  as  the  Irish  gentleman  was 
not  sure  of  his  inability  to  play  the  fiddle — simply  because  they  have  never 
tried. 

Against  these  innocent  professors — at  the  same  time  making  the  most 
honoui-able  exceptions  as  regarded  many  teachers — Mr.  Wigan  displayed 
a  most  earnest  eloquence.  He  "anatomized**  the /?e^an  schoolmistress, 
and  filliped  the  merePaneloss  pedagogue  with  a  three-man  beetle.  Whilst 
Mr.  Wigan  claimed  for  his  own  profession — for  he  is,  as  it  would  thence 
appear,  a  teacher  of  ^outh — the  most  honourable  distinction,  he  visited 
with  merciless  chastisement  the  empirics  who  disgrace  it.  Verily,  the 
schoolmaster  wailed  and  writhed  under  the  lecturer's  avenging  birch. 

We  advise  our  readers— and  the  more  especially  our  fair  readers — to 
visit  Mr.  Wigan  in  whatever  place  he  may  next  set  up  his  pulpit  They 
will  find  his  lectures— if  they  live  with  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  which 
we  have  spoken — full  of  elevating  thoughts,  of.  that  rarest  wisdom — a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  moral  constitution  of  youth,  its  tendencies  and  capa- 
bilities ;  and,  better  than  all,  with  a  veneration  for  the  sacredness  of  those 
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who,  in  the  speech  of  Wordsworth,  are  yet  "  witjiin  th«  Temple's  inner 
siirlfie/*  'It  is  this  fine  benevolence  towards  the  condition  of  childhood  and 
youths— this  keen  and  wide  perception  of  their  powers  and  wants,— that 
DMke  the  gpreat  charm  of  the  discourse  of  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Wigan  may 
sftfelytake  for  his  motto  the  words  of  the  wise  heathen — Magna  reverentia 
etBbetmr  jmeris. 


VARIETIES.   • 

parliamentary  Papen.-^Eachequer  BilU^  {Pubhe  fPbrftff.)— An  Ac- 
count of  Loans  of  Exchequer  Bills  for  Public  Works,  &c.  under  the  Act 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  and  subsequent  Acts. 

AUoRdd  by  Act  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  34         .  .         £1,500,000 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  86         .  .  2,000,000 

1  and  2  WUl.  4.  c.  24         .  .  1,000,000 


Deducted  for  Ireland  • 

Tor  distribution  in  Great  Britain 
Appropriated    •  .  • 


£4,600,000 
200,000 


£4,800,060  0  a 

4,2304350  .0    0 


Remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  against  which 
application  are  now  peadings  to  the  amount  of    £385,330    .     £G9,6uO    0    0 


apporhoneo  fdu 
Caaalt,  RiTen,  Drainage  ' 
Harbours,  Docks  ' 
Bridges,  Fevries  • 

Fisheries  •  .  • 

Waterworks     .  ,  . 

Roads  and  Railways 
Improvements  of  Cities  and  Towoa 
Collieries  and  Mines     .  • 

Chnrches  and  Parish  Relief 
CfiUeges  • 

Law  Courts,  Jails,  Asylums,  &c. 


HECVITCD 

Ou  soCiMint  of  IPriiicipal 
Interest 


Total  Appropriated 


£1,298,100  0  0 

308.000  0  0 

214,300  0  0 

33,700  0  0 

27*000  0  0 

005.400  0  0 

701,050  0  e 

303.700  0  0 

39,700  0  0 

loaooo  0  0 

241,400  0  0 

£4,230,350  0  0 


£1,907,677  H     4 
1211,399  14  10 


2,728,677    6    « 


Apportioned,  as  above 
Principal  received,  as  above 


£1,501,772  13  19 

III  ■        —  !■■       ■■  I         M 

4,230,350    0    a 
1,907,077  11     4 


Principal  ontstanding,  repayable  by  Instalments  according  to  , 

the  sacfirifles  giten  for  the  same,  and  transferable,  with 
thb  inMrett,  from  time  t6  time,  to  his  Majesty's  Exchequer    £2,2^6,372  '31 

»  •  .      * 

Post-Office  Packets. — The  Post-office  has  now  twenty- four  steaiu-vessels 

reguferly  employed  in  its  service  : — Four  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  of 
about  300  tons  each,  and  140  horses'  power  ;  six  between  Holyheaud  and 
DuHin,  of  235  tons  each,  and  100  horses*  power ;  four  between  Milford  and 
Waterford,  of  from  189  to  237  tons,  and  80  horses'  power;  two  between 
Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee,  of  1 10  and  130  tons  and  40  horses'  power,; 
three*  between  Weymouth  and  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  of  froml54  to  lOdtons, 
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and  ea  horses*  power;  and  fiTe  from  Dover  to  Cftlaie  and  Ostend,  oC  110 
tons  each,  and  40  and  50  horses*  power*  They  perform  2293  Toyaffes 
annually — ^never  failine  once  in  performing  each  Toyage  within  the  time 
Assigned  to  them— and  consmne  about  30,000  tons  oi  coal  annually.-^Jfo- 
chanies  Maga%ine, 

Statistics, — Dr.  Cleland,  whose  valuable  labours  as  a  statist  all  acknow- 
ledge, has  just  published  a  very  interesting  abstract  of  the  Government 
enumeration,  in  three  vols.,  folio,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  2nd  of  A{)ril,  1833.  The  following  are  among  its  curious  results : 
— "  The  increase  in  the  population  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  from  1821  to 
1831,  is  greater  than  in  any  county  in  Great  Britain^  being  no  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  smallest  increase  in  the  same  period 
has  been  in  Berwickshire,  two  per  cent. ;  Selkirkshire,  two  per  cent. ; 
Bute,  three  per  cent. ;  Linlithgow,  three  per  cent. ;  Haddington,  three 
per  cent. ;  Perthshire,  three  per  cent. ;  Ar^yleshire,  font  per  cent. ;  Nairn, 
four  per  cent ;  Dumfries,  four  per  cent. ;  Inverness,  five  per  cent — The 
total  increase  in  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  has  been,  in  the  ten  years 
between  1821  and  1831,  thirteen  per  cent,  being  less  by  three  per  cent, 
than  the  ten  years  preceding  18'21.  The  entire  increase  in  the  population 
of  Scotland  is  thirteen,  and  of  England,  sixteen,  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  has  been  48  in  Dundee ; 
47  in  Nlanchester  and  suburbs ;  47  in  Leeds ;  44  in  Liverpool ;  38  in  Glas- 
gow ;  33  in  Birmingham ;  28  in  Edinburgh ;  22  in  Paisley ;  and  20  in  Lon- 
don. •  Most  of  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  have  increasea  more  rapidly  the 
last  ten  than  the  preceding  ten  years.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are 
exceptions.  Between  1811  and  1831,  Edinburgh  increased  34  per  cent., 
and  Glasgow  46  per  cent. 

The  Committee  of  the  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  one  fixed  rate  of  duty  on  all  descriptions  of  tea,  instead  of 
the  discriminating  scale  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution  on  the  subject: — ^"That  as  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  the  merchants  who  have  ordered  teas  from  China  to 
alter  the  law  so  as  to  affect  the  duties  on  tea  so  ordered,  and,  therefore, 
any  change,  supposing  such  desirable,  could  not  take  effect  for  some  time 
to  come-*and  as  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  law  must  be 
had  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  advisable  to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  expei;ience  before  the 
Legislature  determines  upon  the  expediency  of  any  prospective  alteration 
in  the  duties  on  tea." 

Weights  and  Measures,^By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  Session, 
the  use  of  heaped  measures  is  abolished  from  the  ist  of  January  next ; 
and  all  bargains,  sales,  and  contracts  made  by  the  heaped  measures  after 
that  time  are  all  to  be  null  and  void.  After  that  time,  also,  no  weight 
made  of  lead  or  of  pewter  is  to  be  used.  In  the  same  Act  there  is  a  cla^se 
enacting  that  from  the  1st  of  January  the  weight  denominated  "a  «/on«,** 
shall  in  all  cases  consist  of  iburteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  that  the 
Weight  denominated  an  hundred-weight  shall  consist  of  eight  such  stones, 
and  a  ton  of  twenty  such  hundred-weights ;  and  all  contracts  made  by 
any  other  stone,  hundred-weight,  or  ton,  shall,  from  the  1st  January ^  be 
null  and  void.  This  is  important  to  most  people  in  trade,  as  it  prevents 
them  from  making  contracts  by  any  customary  weights,  declaring  them 
void  altogether ;  tlie  Magistrates,  in  Quarter- Sessions,  are  to  provide  im- 
partial standards,  and  to  appoint  inspectors.  All  articles,  except  ^old, 
silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  drugs,  by  retail,  are  to  be  sold  by  avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

Friendly  Societies.—Thene  useful  establishments,  fVom  which  the 
tradesman,  the  mechanio,  and  the  labouring  man  receiYO  support  as  will 
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as  xnedioil  aid  in  timeB  of  siokiMas  and  distreB8«  have  obtained  Airther  pm 
*vil«ge9  from  the  Legislative  during  the  Parliamentary  Sessioo  just  closed. 
The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  cap.  56,  has  been  amended  by  5  Will.  lY.  cap.  40, 
whereby  extended  indulgences  are  afforded  these  institutions.  Among 
others  are  the  following,  viz. : — Societies  may  now  raise  fUnds  for  any  con^ 
tin^encies  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average,  besides  that  of 
relief  in  illness ;  such,  for  instance,  as  superannuation,  lo<;s  by  shipwrecks 
or  fire,  for  substitutes  if  drawn  in  the  militia,  for  the  expenses  of  an  annual 
feast,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  contributions  are  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  subsistence  when  unable  to  work. 
Secondly :  The  money  payable  at  the  death  of  a  member,  may  now  be 
received  bv  any  person  nominated  by  such  member,  and  is  not  confined  to 
his  wife,  cnild,  or  relation,  as  heretofore.  Thirdly :  The  fee  payable  to  the 
revising  barrister  is  one  guinea,  which  clears  all  expenses.  To  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  entitled  in  respect  of  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  such 
rules  as  he  has  already  certified,  provided  the  alteration  or  amendment 
takes  place  within  three  ^ears;  nor  of  those  rules  which  are  copies  of 
others  that  have  b^en  certified  by  him  and  enrolled.  Fourthly :  All  com- 
munications with  the  barrister,  such  as  transmitting  him  the  rules  and 
l^eceiving  them  from  him,  together  with  every  information  required  of  him, 
•will  pass  the  General  Post-0  ffice  free  of  expense  if  sent  under  cover, 
addressed,  "  To  the  Barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  bules  of  Friendly 
Societies,  London**  And,  lastly :  They  may  invest  funds  to  any  amount 
in  Savings'  Banks— a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  general  depositors.  There 
are  some  other  points  of  minor  importance  In  the  amendment,  which  pro- 
tnote  the  welfare  of  those  useful  bodies. 

Poor  Bate  ReturM.— It  appears  that  by  a  blunder  of  some  of  the 
clerks  in  making  up  the  returns,  the  item  of  the  expenses  of  litigation,  re- 
movals, 8tc.,  was  omitted,  and  that  this  omission  gave  an  apparent  decrease* 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
th^  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Waled  during  the  last  two  yeara 
for  which  the  returns  have  been  made  up : — 

Up  to  the  25th  of  March,  1831-2  .  •  £6|7d8,8CB 

1832-3  .  .  7,045,212 

Increase  of  1832-8         •        •        £240,324 

Newspaper  Postage  Bt//.--*The  Newspaper  Postage  Act  comes  into  ope- 
ration on  the  10th  of  October.  From  that  dav  foreign  newspapers  commg 
from  countries  where  British  journals  circulate  free  of  postage,  will  be 
allowed  free  admission  to  all  paorts  of  the  British  islands  and  colonies.  In 
the  case  of  papers  coming  from  countries  where  any  postage  is  levied  oi^ 
English  journals,  a  sum  of  twopence  will  be  required  for  ^e  transmission 
of  such  papers  throughout  the  British  islands  and  colonies.  English  papers 
destined  for  countries  where  they  shall  be  allowed  free  circulation,  shall  be 
transmitted  from  England  free  of  all  postage ;  but  when  forwarded  to  any 
country  where  postage  is  levied  upon  them,  then  they  shall  pay  in  England 
previously  to  beinj^  forwarded,  tne  sum  of  twopence  each  paper,  it  is 
probable  that  English  papers  will  be  admitted  free  into  France  and  Bel- 
gium at  least,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  receive  in  London  French  and 
jBelgium  papers  for  the  price  they  cost  to  subscribers  in  the  countries  from 
whence  they  come. 

A  pair  of  those  beautiful  and  diminutive  animals,  the  guevi,  or  pigmy 
antelopes,  has  been  added  to  the  collection  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens.  They  are  the  smallest  and  least  known  of  the  whole  genus,  and 
have  been  called  the  royal  antelopes*  The  only  specimen  previously 
brought  to  England  was  one  in  the  collection  of  his  late  Majesty,  at 
Windsor.  They  scarcely  exceed  a  foot  in  height ;  are  of  a  uniform  reddish 
tnowtt  colour^  with  legs  not  much  thicker  than  a  goose*quill ;  and  i^iU 
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bound  with  ease  over  a  wall  Iwdve  feet  high.    They  were  brought  from 
Senegal,  and  are  remarkably  mild  and  gentle  in  disposition. 

The '14th  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Building  Churches 
has  been  printed.  From  this  it  appears  that  at  the  date  of  the  former 
report  148  churches  and  chapels  had  been  built,  and  that  10  churches  and 
chapels  have  since  been  completed^  The  following  is  the  summaiy  of  the 
report : — 

Churches  and  Chapels  completed  .  .    .  •  208 

Ditto  building'  •  •  .  .  •  /^ 

Plans  approved  •  .  .  .  .2 

Grants  proposed  to  be  made  for  bnilding  other  Churches  and  Chapda        10 

Total  .  •       225 

ACCOmkODATION  IN  CHOftCIiXS  AND    CIIAVBLB  COMPLETED. 

In  Pews  .  .  •  •  .  126,481 

In  Free  Sittings  •  •  •  .  163,668 

Total        .  .  279,049 

From  a  Parliamentary  Paper  recently  printed,  it  appears  that  the  declared 
Value  of  British  Woollen  Manufactures  exported  to  various  countries 
during  the  year  1833,  amounted  to  6^294,432/.  sterling. 

Export  Duty  on  Coals.— By  the  Act  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  89,  dated 
15th  August  1833,  the  export  duty  on  coals,  culm,  8cc.  is  repealed,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  the  |(u/  valorem  duty  of  10«.  per  cent  is  chargeable  on  coals, 
&c.  exported  in  British  ships  to  any  foreign  port ;  and  m  foreign  ships, 
privileged  by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  canyinf  coals,  &c.  to  the  country  to 
which  they  belong  ;  duty  in  foreign  ships,  ncS  so  privileged,  or  privileged 
ships  carrying  cous  to  other  countries  than  those  to  which  they  belong,  4#. 
per  ton.  The  *'  National  *'  (French  paper)  observes,  **  The  abolition  of  the 
Enghsh  export  duty  on  coals,  and  the  suppression  of  the  import  duty  into 
France,  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  July  8,  when  they  are  for  the  use  of 
the  .steam-boats,  will  reduce  the  price  by  1  franc  66  cents  per  hectolitre,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  price  hitherto  paid  on  the  whole  cost ;  this  will 
consequently  produce  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  steam 
navigation,  the  happy  effects  of  which  will  soon  be  felt  by  commerce  and 
travellers." 

FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

Mortality  in  Paris, — ^The  general  report  of  the  labours  of  the  Council 
of  Salubrity  for  1829  has  just  been  sent  to  the  Academy.  The  chapter 
relative  to  the  mortality  in  Paris  gives  the  following  results  :— In  the 
course  of  the  year,  1 148  males  and  1448  females  died  of  t>ulmonanr  consump- 
tion. It  is  from  the  age  of  10  to  50  that  this  disease  is  most  destructive. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  nearly  one-fourth  more  females  than  males  died 
from  this  disease,  and  the  proportion  is  greater  still  in  1827  and  1828.  In- 
flammation of  the  chest,  whicn  may  be  said  to  be  pulmonary  consumption 
of  old  people,  destroyed  957  males,  and  1132  females.  Onl^r  194  males 
died  from  aneurism  of  the  hetort,  while  396  females  died.  This  difference 
•is  attributed  by  the  Council  of  Salubrity  in  a  great  measure  to  the  injuri- 
ous pressure  of  staj^s.  Schirrus  has  destroyed  419  females  and  only  105 
•males.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  has  been  fatal  to  840  maWs,  and 
1 108  females ;  inflammation  of  the  bowels  to  1 171  males,  and  U  03  females  ; 
those  who  died  from  these  two  latter  diseases  have  been  principally  under 
7  years  of  age.  Of  convulsions  664  boys,  and  746  ^irls  have  died,  gene- 
roily  before  attaining  their  fifth  year. .  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  has 
destroyed  863  males,  and  872  females.  Apoplexy  counts  542  males,  and 
424  female  victims,  almost  all  between  30  and  85  years  ofag^ ;  409  femaleis 
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died  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  only  123  males — the  females 
who  died  from  this  disease  were  generally  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35, 
the  males  from  25  to  45.  This  difference  in  the  number  of  deaths  of  {he 
two  sexes  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  period  of  life,  as  then  females,  from* 
the  development  of  the  functions  of  maturity,  are  subject  to  frequent  in- 
flammations of  the  peritoneum. 

Manna  of  Mount  Stnat. — Mr.  Bove,  formerly  director  of  the  gardens 
and  farms  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Cairo,  gives  an  account  in  his  report 
made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  different  productions  of  Egypt. 
In  1832  he  found  the  tamarix  manniferis,  the  turfah  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert,  about  a  day's 
journey  to  the  northward  of  SinaL  He  saw  women  and  children  engaged 
in  gathering  the  manna,  which  was  running  from  the  branches  of  this  shrub. 
The  Arabs  assured  him  that  when  this  manna  was  purified  it  was  equal  to 
the  finest  honey.  What  he  gathered  himself  was  in  large  drops,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  rather  agreeable  taste,  or  slightly 
sweet,  and  gummy.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the  Arabs  put  it  into  boiling 
water ;  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  immediately  skimmed  off.  This  is 
probably  the  manna  which  nourished  the  Hebrews,  Some  authors  pretend 
that  the  manna  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  production  of  the  alhage  maurth 
rum,  a  shrub  which  is  never  found  but  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  but  there  is  one  of  these  near  to  Sinai. 

Two  cities  in  Russia  have  been  nearly  reduced  to  ashes. — The  city  of 
Kremenczug  in  the  govemment  of  Pultawa,  and  Elizabethgrad  in  the 
government  of  Cherson ;  in  the  former  93,  and  in  the  latter  about  300  houses 
were  burnt  down.  Petersburgh  itself,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  was 
mveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  occasioned  by  an  extensive  conflagration  in 
Ihe  neighbouriiig  forests. 

Earthquake  in  Cephalonia. — A  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
experienced  at  Cepnalonia  on  the  5th  of  June ;  by  which  houses  were 
thrown  down  and  considerable  injury  done.  The  natives  were  much  fright- 
ened, but  no  lives  were  lost.  Neither  sea  nor  sky  gave  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  phenomenon. 

According  to  the  almanack  for  the  present  year,  the  clerpy  of  France, 
on  January  1st,  were  divided  into  121  titular  or  honorary  Canons,  3241 
Hectors,  24,517  Curates,  6289  Vicars,  449  Chaplains,  943  Almoners,  439 
Priests,  and  1 158  Priests  directors  of  Seminaries ;  making  a  total  of  40,447 
engaged  in  the  serviee  of  the  church. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  French  ships  on  the  different 
naval  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe : — Newfoundland  and  Iceland,  4  ; 
Mexico  and  Cuba,  2;  the  Antilles,  13;  Brazil  and  South  America,  11  ; 
Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  2 ;  Western  Africa,  9 ;  the  Levant,  7  ; 
Algiers,  21 ;  the  different  ports  and  stations  on  the  coast  of  France,  46  ; 
reserve  for  the  coasts  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  21  j  reserve  for  the 
coast  of  France  on  the  ocean,  22. — ^Total,  158. 

•  Population  of  Paris.-— On  the  15th  of  March,  1827,  the  population  of 
Paris  was  certified,  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  X.,  to  be  890,431.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  1832,  another  census  was  taken,  when  the  returns  made  out 
but  774,338,  being  116,093  less  after  than  before  the  revolution.  Out  of 
the  whole  number,  only  one  in  every  1 72  of  the  inhabitants  voted  at  the 
late  election. 

The  Directors  of  the.  National  Debt  of  Prussia  have  just  published  a 
statement,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  on  January  1,  1833,  the  debt 
amountedto  174,863,830  thalers  (about  656,000,000fr.) 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  KOBLBifAK  who  was  recently  applied  to  for  the  refUsal  of  a  farm,  sup^ 
posed  to  be  likely  to  become  vacant,  gave  this  answer:  "  Tell  your  Mead 
that  it  is  a  never  varying  practice  upon  this  estate,  not  to  gprant  a  lease  to 
a  stranger  until  it  is  perfectly  ascertained  that  no  relation  of  the  departed 
tenant,  however  distant,  is  able  or  willing  to  take  it.    This  ever  has  been* 
and  ever  will  be  T  trust,  the  rule  of  my  house."    And  the  rule  ia  excellent. 
fbr  there  is  no  circumstance  of  such  evil  au|;ury  as  the  decline  of  old  con- 
nexion, which  is  also  the  decay  of  old  affection.   We  are  brought  to  relate 
this  anecdote  by  the  continual  changes  visible  now-a-days  in  the  occa* 
pancy  of  farms,  changes  but  too  plainly  declaring  the  progression  of  ad^ 
versity.    "  Three  removals/*  saith  tne  adage, "  are  equal  to  a  fire."  When. 
therefore,  these  "flittings,"  as  they  are  provinoially  called,  are  observed  to 
be  so  general,  it  amounts  to  proof  presumptive  of  loss  and  failure.    Never 
did  the  local  journals  contain  so  many  advertisements  of  the  sales  of  farm- 
ing property  as  in  the  present  year.    Some  of  them  have,  speaking  to  the 
letter,  hundreds  in  a  week.    £ven  in  Norfolk,  where  the  reputation  of  the 
tenantry  stands  so  high  both  for  skill  and  capital,  we  perceive  from  one  to 
two  hundred  agricultural  sales  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  papers 
of  the  district.    Yet  it  is  a  fact  no  less  singular,  that  no  sooner  does  a  farm 
become  vacant,  than  there  are  [numerous  applicants  for  its  oocupation. 
We  know  more  than  one  instance  where  increased  rents  fbr  large  tracts 
have  been  offered,  and  others  where  increased  rents  have  been  obtained, 
even  during  the  present  year.    The  new  game-^law  has  not  been  without 
its  effects  in  this  particular ;  for  where  either  the  quantity  of  hares  and 
rabbits  has  been  reduced,  or  the  tenant  has  been  indulged  with  the  shoot- 
ing, or  hired  that  privilege,  a  higher  rent  has  been  given.  In  spite  of  these 
partial  appearances,  however,  those  best  qualified  to  judffe  apprehead  A 
year  not  less  adverse  than  that  of  1822,  in  that  which,  speaking  agricultu- 
rally, is  now  commencing.    For  the  extra  growth  of  a  favourable  season* 
which,  as  respecting  all  crops  but  barley,  this  is  reported  to  be,  does  not 
compensate  by  the  increased  growth,  the  comparative  reduction  of  price. 
Perhaps  the  widest  points  of  fluctuation  in  the  worst  and  best  years,  are 
somewhere  between  a  quarter  of  a  crop  \l)elow,  and  a  quarter  above  the 
average.    The  price  of  wheat  is  of  ail  commodities  that  which  is  most 
easily  and  most  extravagantly  affected  by  opinion.    We  have  seen  the 
cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  rise  to  140«.  in  a  year  (1812),  when  subsequent 
events  have  proved  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  be  inconsiderable,  the  actual 
scarcity  purely  ideal ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  known  the  same  cost  to 
be  depressed  to  40«.  in  1822,  when  the  superabundance  was  nearly  as  ima- 
ginaiy.    In  truth,  the  largest  induction  drawn  from  the  supply  and  con- 
sumption during  a  period  amounting  almost  to  a  perpetuity,  declares  that 
the  one  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  other,  as  neither  permanently  to  elevate 
or  permanently  to  depress  the  price  of  the  article  in  any  extraordinary 
degree.    But  returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  the  difference 
between  a  comparatively  small  production  with  a  very  high  price,  and  a 
large  production  at  a  low  one,  is  always  much  to  the  farmer  s  disadvan- 
tage.   Suppose,  for  instance,  the  average  to  be  100,  the  crop  is  one -fourth 
above  that  average—the  price  sinks  to  40f. — and  the  farmer  obtains  for 
his  125  quarters,  250/.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  crop  is  one-fburth  below 
the  average,  and  the  price  rises  to  five  pounds  (we  do  not  take  an  extra- 
vagant estimate,)  he  would  obtain  for  his  75  quarters,  375/.    Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  abundance  which  is  a  blessing  to  the  community,  is  to  him 
a  curse,  so  ill-regulated  must  the  trade  in  com  always  be,  while  there  are 
excluding  duties,  from  its  extent  bein^  too  vast  for  the  formation  of  any 
exact  judgment  of  consequences,  and  its  importance  to  the  very  existenoe 
of  mankind  being  too  interesting  to  admit  of  dispassionate  treatment.  This 
year  it  is  but  too  probable  the  Itonerwili  luffer  under  an  exaggerated 
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dmressiott ;  and  «xh&Qsted  as  is  the  operative  capital  of  a^evltiire,  thofd 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  [the  result  will  be  very  disastrous,  espe** 
^ally  to  those  whose  former  losses  have  rendered  them  too  weak  to  en-« 
counter  new  and  severe  pressure.  The  very  necessities  of  such  men  com- 
pelHng  them  to  send  their  stocks  to  market  in  larger  quantities  also  to 
eompensate  reduced  price^  will  tend  to  bring  down  and  to  keep  down  tha 
rate. 

With  these  melancholy  forebodings,  the  early  transactions  of  the  London 
market  since  the  harvest  but  too  closely  accord.  It  should,  indeed,  ap« 
pear  from  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  during  the  past  year,  that 
the  computations  hitherto  esteemed  the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  are  falla^ 
otous.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  average  crop  is  about  9  per  cent, 
less  than  the  consumption;  but  during  the  entire  interval  from  181il-1816 
to  1830-1831,  the  whole  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  1 9,000,060  of  quartera.  Another  important  fact  is  the  large 
augmentation  of  the  supply  from  Ireland.  During  the  first  five  years  of 
the  period  alluded  to,  it  was  no  more  than  150,000  quarters  annually; 
during  the  next  seven  it  reached  [450,000,  and  during  the  last  three  it 
had  mounted  to  600,000  quarters.  The  transactions  of  the  market 
which  corroborate  the  notion  of  a  fall  are,  first,  the  extent  of  the 
supplies.  During  the  last  month  (that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  first  week 
of  September)  62,572  quarters  of  British  wheat  came  up  to  Mark-lane,  of 
which  52,788  were  returned  as  sold,  the  greater  portion  of  the  residue 
being  probably  transmitted  to  millers  direct.  The  next  symptom  arises 
from  the  total  absence  of  speculation.  The  immense  sum  already  locked 
np  in  foreign  grain,  amounting  to  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money,  precludes  the  merchant  from  purchasing  British  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  storing,  and  availing  himself  of  the  present  low  price.  Heavy 
expenses,  and  heavy  losses  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  trade,  have  afibcted 
the  disposition  of  the  dealer  on  speculation  to  purchase  scarcely  less  than 
the  absorption  of  his  capital  has  diminished  his  power.  Thus  there  is  no 
dam  between  the  grower  and  consumer,  and  that  chance  for  a  rise,  and, 
indeed,  that  adventure  which  used  at  this  season  to  prevent  a  fall  and  sup- 
port the  market,  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  Another  change  in  the 
trade  is,  that  the  distant  millers,  where  watern^arria^e  is  easy  (and  where 
is  it  not  ?)  purchase  the  best  wheat  in  Mark*lane,  while  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  commission  agents  in  the  country  to  buy  up  the 
samples  of  lower  quality.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  farmers  are  gene-' 
rally  l}eiieved  to  hold  considerable  stocks  of  old  corn,  much  larger,  that  is 
to  say,  than  is  usual  at  the  close  of  harvest.  All  these  things  have  forced 
down  the  rates  to  a  lower  ebb  than  since  1822.  The  average  of  the  four 
quarters  of  that  year  was  40«.— 45*.  2d. — 42*.  llrf.,  and  39«.  The  general 
aTerage  of  the  second  week  of  September  this  year  was  44*.  3c^.,  that  of 
Lincolnshire  being  39*.  \\d.^  and  of  Cambridge  398,  7d,  Nothing  but 
necessity  compelling  the  grower  to  sell,  can,  it  should  be  thought,  reduce 
the  price  to  any  lower  sum.  But  still  the  trade  is  dull  both  in  wheat  and 
flour,  and  in  the  latter  article  has  declined  about  U.  per  sack.  Barley 
comes  slowly  to  hand,  and  is  in  demand,  though  the  maltsters  have  not  yet 
begun  to  work.  There  can  be  no  question  but  the  prime  article  will  be 
scarce,  and  in  this  belief,  orders  have  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  Ham- 
burgh for  the  best  (qualities.  The  Chevallier  has  preserved  its  superiority. 
and  samples  for  which  so  high  a  price  as  40*.  was  offered  have  been  held. 
Oats  arrive  slowlvi  and  the  necessitous  buyers  have  submitted  to  a  slight 
advance,  but  dealers  hold  back  from  purchasing,  in  the  convictson  that 
when  large  supplies  come  in,  prices  must  recede.  Beans  are  stationary, 
and  boiling  peas  a  little  on  the  advance,  owing  to  short  supplies.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  foreign  harvest,  but 
judging  from  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  markets  of  FraAce,  Italy, 
and  the  North,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  will  be  either  a  large  export 
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trade  ofr  very  lotr  prices.  Every  country,  Portugal  excepted,  lias  probably 
in  its  own  growth  an  adequate  supply,  so  that  no  great  foreign  demand  wdl 
exist.  At  St;  Petersburgh  the  pnce  is  (for  the  best  Kubantra)  30^.  6rf, 
At  Riga  the  quotations  are  nearly  nominal.  At  Dantzic  a  decline  of  3^. 
per  quarter,  and  trade  dull.  At  Rostock  and  Wisma  24«.  6d.  on  bond.  At 
Lubeck  2]«.— the  quality  fine,  and  the  weight  heavy.  At  Hamburgh 
White  Anhalt,  weighing  62  lbs.,  28«.  3d, 

There  is  little  out  of  the  common  routine  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
husbandry,  except  that  the  turnip  crop,  everywhere  abundant,  is  more 
affected  by  mildew  than  was  periiiaps  ever  known.  Hie  Swedish  are  par- 
ticularly blighted  by  this  visitation,  and  it  seems  likely  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  apple,  so  completely  has  it  clogged  the  leaf,  the  respiratory  organ  of 
the  plant.  The  second  crops  of  hay  have  failed  as  much  as  the  first,  from 
the  same  cause,  the  want  or  moisture.  Notwithstanding  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest,  the  farmer  has  delayed  to  break  up  his  next  year's 
wheat  land,  waiting  for  rain,  but  the  manuring,  &c.,  is  forwarder  in  pro- 
portion than  usual. 

There  never  was  a  more  plentiful  growth  of  apples — the  trees  are  loaded. 
Grapes  and  other  autumnal  fruits  exhibit  the  same  luxuriance.  In  some 
of  the  county  towns,  good  winter  apples  have  been  sold  at  4d.  the  peck, 
and  grapes  at  4d,  per  lb.  The  almost  universal  establishment  of  horti- 
cultural societies  has  given  an  immense  impulse  to  gardening,  and  while  it 
has  added  to  the  luxuries  of  the  mansion,  it  has  certainly  multiplied  in 
tnore  than  an  equal  proportion,  the  comforts  of  the  cottage.  These  socie- 
ties, so  encouraging  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  cottager,  act  with 
double  efficacy  now  the  allotment  system  is  so  universally  adopted.  The 
rapid  completion  of  the  harvest,  by  widening  the  interval  between  its  ces- 
sation, and  the  commencement  of  wheat  sowing,  has  thrown  a  vast  many 
men  out  of  employment  pro  tempore.  No  improvement  from  the  new  poor- 
law  Bill  is  yet  visible ;  indeed,  we  have  heard  of  no  novel  proceedings  under 
its  clauses,  except  in  those  relating  to  bastardy.  At  tiiis  season  we  cannot 
recommend  too  earnestly,  nor  too  often,  the  superior  benefit  of  thick 
sowing.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  most  competent  experiments  that 
the  yield  is  incalculably  increased  by  this  means.  The  more  stems— the 
more  ears — the  more  ears  the  more  com.  Thick  sowing  also  prevents  the 
incursions  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts.  We  therefore  again 
press  it  upon  the  attention  and  serious  consideration  of  the  agriculturist. 
Three  bushels,  or  three  burets  and  a  half  per  acre,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
too  much,  or  to  be  throwa  away. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Economical  Mode  of  preparing  Fbod  for  Car/.Aor*«.— The  Earl  of 
Balcarras's  horses,  ten  of  which  are  kept  in  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  coal  brought  thither  from  nis  lordships  mines,  like  most  of 
(hose  used  for  draught  in  this  town,  are  iwrticularly  large ;  and  in  a  dis- 
trict quite  celebmtedf  and  justly  so,  for  this  description  of  horse,  we  cer- 
tainly have  seen  nothing  equal,  take  them  altogether,  to  his  lordship  s 
teams.  They  flj%  fed  in  the  following  manner :— Statement  of  the  nature; 
qua&tity,  and  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  ten  horses  during  seven  da]rs. 
The  outside  current  prices  are  charged  for  each  article,  and  of  course,  in 
different  state  of  markets,  will  vary  the  cost  of  maintenaiioe:~^3  bushek 
of  potatoes,  steamed,  at  1  s.  ed,  per  busbel^2/.  9s.  6d, ;  2^  bushels  of  bariey, 
crushedvery  fine,  at  Ae.—lOs. ;  2^  of  beans  at  4«.  ed, — 11#.  3rf.;  22  stones 
of  cut  hay  to  mix  with  potatoes,  at  9d,  per  stone— 16^.  6d. ;  14  stones  of 
hay  uncut,  at  M.— 10«.  6d, ;  fire  and  labour.  2».  Total,  4L  9e.  9d.  We 
repeat  that  the  horses  kept  there  are  in  the  highest  possible  condition  and 
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health,  aod  whUfi  we  re-assert  that  the  particulars  of  the  statement  may  be 
relied  oa,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Ireland,  as  also  in  America,  is  well  entitled  to  be  called  economicaL-— 
British  Farmers  Magazine, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  of  Bory,  has  made  the  experiment  of  applying  a  solu- 
tion of  common  soda  as  a  manure  with  great  success.  The  difierence  be^ 
tween  vegetables  so  treated,  and  those  watered  with  common  water,  is  very 
oonsptcuoQs,  and  the  vegetable  marrow  on  common  mould  to  which  the 
alkali  has  been  applied  surpasses  in  vigour  plants  placed  on  a  bed  of  dung. 
The  proportion  used  is  one  pound  of  soida  to  twelve  or  fourteen  gidlons  of 
water. — Chehnsfotd  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Nutt's  apiary  at  Moulton  Chapel  has  afforded  a  most  interestins: 
display  of  honeys,  which  have  been  obtained  from  his  hives  this  present 
season.  From  ten  hives  he  has  obtained  no  less  than  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  honey,  being  an  average  of  ninety  pounds*  weight  of  honey,  being  an 
average  of  ninety  pounds'  weight  from  each  hive,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  removed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Booth,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  Benson 
Rathboue,  Esq.  of  Beccles,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  T.  Clark,  of  Gedney  Hill,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  with  scarcely  the  destruction  of  a  single  bee.  The 
interest  of  the  disjjlay  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  collection  of  honeys  from 
other  apiarians,  practitioners  of  Mr.  Nutt's  system ;  and  superior  as  its 
objects  are  in  point  of  value,  as  well  as  interest,  to  many,  over  floral  collec- 
tions and  exhibitions,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  excite  great  attention.  Assum- 
ing that  the  above  quantity  was  obtained  by  the  l^es  in  a  circuit  of  three 
miles  in  diameter,  what  an  immense  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  country 
might  not  be  gained,  if  an  equal  number  of  hives  on  these  principles  were 
established  within  every  similar  district  in  the  kingdom  ! 


USEFUL  ARTS. 

Conversion  qf  Salt  Water  into  Fresh.— Hhe  Editor  of  the  "  Literary 
Gazette"  states  that  he  witnessed  a  completely  successful  and  a  very  im- 
pprtaiit  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  patentee,  in  the  conversion  of 
salt  sea-water  into  a  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  liquid,  fit  for  every  purpose  of 
domestic  use  and  economy.  A  barge  was  moored  in  the  Thames  near 
Westminster-bridge,  and  a  number  of  naval  officers  and  scientific  gentle- 
men were  invited  to  inspect  the  process.  The  sea-water  was  brought  from 
off  Ramsgate,  and  fully  impregnated  with  the  saline  principle ;  some  of  it 
was  in  a  very  impure  and  dirty  condition.  The  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  cooking-machine ;  a  cube  on  a  compa- 
ratively small  scale,  especially  when  we  looked  to  the  extraordinary  utility 
of  its  operation.  It  seemed  about  four  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in 
width ;  and  contained  ovens,  roasting-fire,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  &c.  &c.  suffi- 
cient to  dress  a  dinner  for  seventy  or  eighty  men.  The  consumption 
of  fuel  is  very  small— about  two  bushels  we  are  told  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  yet,  by  the  internal  application  of  the  heated  air,  by  means  of 
spiral  and  circolar  tubes  surrounding  the  various  parts  of  the  machine, 
roasting,  boUing,  and  baking  were  earned  on  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
precision.  Here,  alone,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Ufe,  whether  ashore  (x  afloat;  and,  even  without  the  far 
greater  improvement  yet  remaining  to  be  described,  would  entitle  Mr. 
Wells's  invention  to  high  enoomium  and  general  adoption.  Wiiilst  the 
cooking  is  proceeding,  the  sea-water  is.  giadually  snppbed  from  a  cask,  or 
tank,  as  may  be  most  ready,  and,  passing  into  the  interior  of  the  machine, 
is  there  submitted  to  distillation.  In  its  distilled  state  it  then  flows  into  a 
pipe  of  cast  iron,  or  of  copper  tinned,  which  pipe  is  led  over  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  aod  along  the  cut-water  into  the  sea ;  and  thence  along  the 
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bottom  of  the  ship  till  it  returns  into  the  hold,  with  ft  eomsMni  «iop«ooek 
to  draw  off  the  water.  The  grand  improvement  in  this,  is  the  makinij^  the 
element  in  which  the  vessel  floats  the  condenser  of  the  altered  liquid, 
which  runs  off  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quart  a  minute,  perfectly  fit  for 
drinking:,  for  washing,  and  for  every  other  purpose  for  which  fresh  water  is 
employed.  We  tasted  it  both  before  and  after  undergoing  the  process,  and 
we  used  soap  in  washing  our  hands  with  it ;  and  we  can  truly  aeclare  that, 
lA  the  first  instance,  it  was  sweet  and  palatable,  and  in  the  second,  soft  andi 
pleasing.  The  patentee,  however,  proceeds  to  filter  it  through  charcoal, 
in  order  to  restore  the  carbon  which  is  lost  in  the  distilling ;  and  you  have 
the  pure  and  sparkling  element,  equal  in  every  respect  to  spring  water. 
We  have  thus  minutely  stated  what  we  saw  and  tasted ;  and  we  do  so  with 
very  great  satisfaction,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  economic 
discovery  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  navy  and  to  the  nation.  All  the 
watering  of  ships  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  ocean  itself  converted 
into  one  abundant  and  everlasting  fountain  of  supply,  forms,  indeed,  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  navi^tion.  We  need  hear  no  more  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  brave  and  nardy  sailors,  from  the  want  of  this  essential  article  of 
human  subsistence.  The  room  required  in  merchantmen  for  the  stowage 
of  water  for  the  voyage,  may  now  be  filled  with  ^oods  of  any  kind.  la 
fine,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  admirable  invention, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be  speedily  and  universally  adopted, 
and  will,  we  also  trust,  amply  reward  the  mventor  of  a  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try and  fellow-creatures,  the  worth  of  which  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  the 
annals  of  useful  humanity.  The  sea-water  around  a  ship  is  incessantly 
converted  into  excellent  fresh  water  fit  for  every  purpose ;  and  the  ocean 
itself  is  made  the  chief  agent  in  this  metamorphosis.  It  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  achievement. 

Small  high-pressure  steam-engines  are  now  made,  which  stand  upon 
three  feet  square,  consuming  about  one  cwt.  of  coal  a  day,  and  will  hoist 
with  sufficient  rapidity  twenty-five  cwt.  to  any  height.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently portable  to  be  moved  about  in  small  carts,  and  by  means  of  a  horse, 
with  a  rope  and  pulley  working  through  a  snatch-block,  perform  the  work 
cheaper  than  the  old  system  of  manual  labour. 

Navigation.-— Wr,  John  Willis  is  stated,  in  the  "  Wexford  Independent,** 
to  have  invented  a  new  set  of  sails,  which,  by  impelling  paddles  mechani- 
eaUy,  in  the  manner  of  steam,  ensures  the  rapid  navigation  of  a  vessel  with 
every  wind  that  blows.  The  sails  are  four  in  number,  of  gigot  shape,  and 
revolving  over  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  The  same  improvement  is  appU* 
cable  to  windmills  on  land. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


To  JohaTvriiiden,  of  Halbnton,  near  Tlrer- 
ton,  in  the  coanty  of  Oeron,  commander  In 
the  Royal  Navy,  for  h!i  Invention  of  Improve- 
mentu  applicable  to  inland  navigation. 

To  William  Hale,  of  Coleheater,  In  the 
county  of  Beaex,  civil  engineer,  for  hia  in- 
TentloD  of  certain  Improvcmeate  in  or  on 
wifldmillfl,  which  improvcinents  are  applicable 
to  other  purpoiea. 

ToWltliam  Coles,  of  Charing  Croat,  in  the 
connty  ef  lliddleaex,  Siq.,  for  Mi  invention 
of  A  certftln  apedfie  or  remedy  for  the  cure, 
alleviation,  or  prevention  of  rheumatic,  gouty, 
or  other  affectiona  ariaing  from  colda  or  other 
cause*. 

To  Pierre  Barthelemy  Gnnlbcrt  Debac,  of 
Aert-laae,  Briztoa,,iii  the  eounty  of  Surrey, 


professor  of  languages  and  mathematici,  for 
his  invention  of  an  improved  machine  for 
weigrbing  with  the  means  of  keeping  a  register 
of  the  operations  of  the  enrolment. 

To  John  Chanter,  of  Stamford-street,  Black- 
fViars,  in  the  connty  of  Snrrey,  gentleman, 
and  William  Witty,  of  Baaford  Cottage,  near 
Newcastle,  iu  the  county  of  Staflford,  engineer, 
for  their  invention  of  an  improved  method  or 
improved  methods  of  abstracting  heat  from 
steam,  and  other  vapours  and  flnids  appllcap 
ble  to  atliia,  breweriea,  and  other  uacfol  pur* 
poses. 

To  Edrannd  Youldon,  of  Ezmouth,  achool- 
master,  for  his  invention  of  improvements  in 
preventing  or  curing  what  are  termed  araoky 
ehimneys. 
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To  Th«Mi  Jdm  Sunltloa,  Snl  of  Ork^tyi 

and  John  Saater,  engineer,  both  of  Taploir, 
in  the  county  of  Bucks,  for  their  invention  of 
certain  Improvements  In  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  propelling  ressels  on  water. 

To  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  Bloaner 
terrace,  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Luke,  Chelsea,  In 
the  county  of  Middleeex,  engineer,  for  hia 
inrention  of  certain  improvements  In  ma- 
ehlnery  or  apparatus  for  refrigerating  fluids. 

To  Thomas  Gaunt,  of  Brldport-place,  Hox*- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
for  his  Invention  of  an  improvement  in 
earthenirare  pans  and  basins  of  water  closets, 
and  certain  other  earthenware  vessels  to  which 
such  Improvements  are  applicable. 

To  Andrew  Hall,  Of  Manchester,  In  th« 
county  of  Lancaattr,  maaufacturer,  and  John 
Slwk.tho  yonager,  of  Choriton-apoii-Modlock, 


tn  4he  said  conaty,  f «itif  ODi.  for  tlM  inveo- 
tlon  of  improTcments  In  the  construction  of 
looms  for  wearing  by  hand  or  power. 

To  James  Ward,  of  Stratford-upon-Aron, 
In  the  county  of  Warwick,  watch-maker,  for 
his  InrenUoo  of  improvements  In  appavatui 
for  ventilating  bulldinga  and  other  places. 

To  Charles  Arter,  of  Havant,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  plumber  and  glailer,  for  his 
invention  of  certain  improvements  on  cocka 
or  taps  for  drawing  off  liquids. 

To  James  Pedder,  of  New  Radford,  'In  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  machinist,  for  his  in* 
▼ention  of  certain  Improvements  applicabla 
to  certain  machinery  for  msklag  bobbin-net 
laco,  for  the  purpose  of  maUag  oroameaUtf 
bobbin-net  laoe  by  tho  applloation  to  «ncl^ 
vaehlnory  of  any  or  a|i  of  the  aald  iippr •? ar 
menta. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM   AUGUST  26,  TO  SBPTBMBBa  19,  1834,  INOLUSITS. 


Aug.  96.-^8.  Gnaw.  Birmingham,  bmsh- 
staker.  W.  Soulsbt,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  tailor.  G.  Havwood.  Birmingham, 
wine- merchant.  J.  Allpobt,  Birmingham, 
provision  dealer.  W.  BaiNDLar,  Fleet- 
graoa,  Alatoaefleld,  Staffordahire^  ehoeaa  fko- 
tor.  T.  Smith,  8tocktonrupon-Tee8»  Dor- 
1um»  liatter. 

Aug.  29.~J.  L.  KB7isiN0T0N,HincIng.lane, 
merchant  W.  Masost,  Margaret-street, 
Cavendlsh-tquare,  axletree-maker.  W,  B. 
Powa  bi.  and  J.  Powai'ii  Ozford-stroet,  linen- 
drapers.  P.  Aaoaaa  aad  O.  Aacnaa*  Bo- 
tolph-lane,  merchants.  W.  MircaaLL, 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  grocer.  H.  Wal lino- 
ton,  Stockport.  Chesire,  builder.  J.  Bach, 
Aintree,  Lancashire,  innkeeper.  J.  Bu aLxr, 
Birmingham,  brush-maker.  J,  W*  Bbll, 
Rotherham ,  Yorkshire,  upholsterer.  B.  Ttr  m- 
■oiv,  Shefleld,  painter.  W.  Sbddon,  Eo- 
eieetoo,  LancasMro.  floiiv<4loalar.  T.  Ash. 
caorr  and  J.  TiLiTOH,  Liverpool,  timbor- 
merchants. 

Sept.  2.~P.  IsAAOi,  Union-street,  Blshopa- 
gate-street,  furrier.  R.  K.  VoaLSV  and  J. 
Watlino,  Bread-8traet4illl,  dryaalters. 

Sept  5.— F.  BoKAFFK,  St.  Mlchael's-alley, 
Cornhill,  merchant.  J.  ANoaawi,  Thread- 
needle-street,  City,  stock-broker.  T.  Sha- 
saAKB,  Jnn.,  Hope-wharf,  Commercial-road, 
coal-merchant.  W.  O.  ATraaa,  Newbury, 
Beikshlre,  draper.  C.  Ingram,  Salisbury, 
currier.  6.  Bans ON,  Liverpool,  tailor.  S. 
WAxaaa,  Gospel  Oak,  near  Wolverhampton, 
iron-master.  C.  Winn,  Birmingham,  blank- 
tray-maker. 

Sept.  9.— H.  W.  Rich,  Jolnora'-halUbtHId- 
ingt.  City,  wine-merchant  J.  Watson, 
Miltoa-Urrace,  South  wark  Bridge^oad,  baker. 


E.  Law,  Lower  Thamea-street,  salt-merchapt. 
J.  Gallawat,  Bronti-place,  Eaat-street,  Wal- 
worth, cheeaemooger.  J.  E.  CoTTair,  St. 
Pancraa,    Chichester,    eoaehmakor.  B. 

TaoNaoN,  Liverpool,  merchant  J.  Taw^ 
Naa,  Reading,  sUk-throwattr.  T.  Sahtain, 
Holt,  Wiltshire,  cattle-salesman.  W.  Wat- 
son. Great  Eaaby,  Cumberland,  cattle-dealer. 
J.  M*GaaooR,  Clayton  Vale.  Manchefter, 
calico-prioter.  W.  Housa.  Bridgewater, 

wine  and  splrlt-merchant.  J.  Aoor,  Shef- 
field, table-knife  manufhcturer.  G.  Row- 
land, Plymouth,  innkeeper. 

Sept  19.— J.  NiCHOLLS.Wetla.  Somersei- 
ahire,  apothecary.  C.  Walkb a,  Titchboroe- 
street,  Golden-square,  aaddler.  F.  C.  WaaT» 
LMY,  Strand,  bookseller.  W.  MATiON» 

Liverpool,  wlae-merohaat  S.  P.  Powa  La* 
SoDthampiktn,  talkir .  S.  Wi  nt*  aaoTTOMt 
Ferodeo.  Saddleworth.  Yorkshire,  elothlsr^ 
W.  HoraiNS,  Frome  Selwood.  Somersetshire* 
miller.  T.  BAaaarr,  Stamford,  Llncoln- 
ahire.  grocer. 

Sept  16.— F.  SaiNNaa,  Darlington-placo. 
Vauxhall,  grocer.  W.  Mills,  Newmarket, 
Suffolk,  builder.  C.  Canfob,  CotUge-grove, 
New  Peckham,  builder.  J.Ttzacx.  Shef- 
field, die-sinker.  W.  Allxn,  Alnwlek, 
Northumberland,  linen-draper. 

Sept  19.— J.  CBANDLaa  and  8.  Kino,  St 
Paul's  Church-yard,  drapers.  C.Taavoa, 
Liverpool,  Innkeeper.  T.WHBATaa.  Fearns, 
Lancashire,  iron-fouoder.  W.  Ball,  \¥or- 
cester.  skin-merchaat  M.  Jaoobs,  ExeUr» 
draper.  H.  HAavpT,  Stockport,  stoao« 
mason.  T.  Hvoaar,  Creams,  Lancashlrcsi 
paper-manufacturer.  J.  Dbblbt,  Birming- 
ham, comb-maker.  R.  J.  Mills,  Tatbuvy. 
Gloucestershire,  draper,  R.  OoLDtTONa, 
Bath,  dealer. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


TiiK  general  aspect  of  trade  has  ua- 
dergone  little  change  in  the  course  of 
the  pas^  month  ;  the  woollen  manufac- 
tories continue  to  maintain  a  wholeiome 
state  of  activity,  and  a  fair  demand  is 
kept  up  for  silk  and  cotton  goods; 'in 
this  iron  age,  when  steam  and  gas,  con* 
duoted  through  iron  channels,  are  the' 
grand  facilitators  and  illuminators  of. 
the  intercourse  of  the  most  distant 
provinces,  the  iron  trader  by  a  strange 
anomaly,  is  in  a  more  depressed  state 
than  any  other  great  source  of  iuh 
tional  wealth  and  eattensive  demand  for 
labour.  With  respect  to  foreign  trade, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  vast  area  of  the  London  Docks 
contains,  at  this  time,  a  larger  tonnage 
of  shipping  than  has  been  collected 
within  the  gates  of  that  establishment 
for  many  years  past,  and  that  when  the 
free-traders  from  Canton,  whose  advent 
is  daily  e3q>ected,  shall  have  come  in,  the 
warehouses  of  the  Iiondon'  and  of  the 
St.  Catharine  Bocks  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing. 

■  In  the  Colonial  Market,  there  has  been 
of  late  considerable  demand  both  for 
Sugar  and  Coffee  at  advanced  quotations ; 
the  principal  cause  assigned  for  this  is 
the  apprehension  that  the  negroes,  find- 
ing themselves  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  arbitrary  punishment  m\  the 
part  of  their  masters^  will  with  difficulty 
lie  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  recurring  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  of  the  intimate  bond  which 
€vists  Detween  their  own  interest  [and 
that  of  the  proprietors,  to  whom  their 
modified  services  are  now  secured  for  a 
limited  period.  It  is  to  be  stated  with 
regret,  that  the  last  advices  from  the 
island  of  Trinidad  afford  but  too  strong ' 
gronnds  for  these  apprehensions,  reciting 
US  they  do  acts  of  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves  as  a  body,  which, 
thoD^  not  proceeding  to  actuu  violence 
and  outrage^  have  gone  to  the  extent  of 
a. positive  and  persevering. refusal  to 
work.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  met, 
with  firmness,  tempered  by  moderation  ; 
what  their  future  conduct  may  be,  and 
what  the  influence  of  their  example  on 
other  colonies,  is  a  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  awaited  with  much 
anxiety. 

*  In  the  recent  sales  of  British  Planta- 
tion sugar,  Barbadoes,  good  middling  to 
fine  white  grocery,  has  brought  b^t.  6d» 
to  His.  Cd,;  Demerara,  brown,  d2t. 
to  62«.  eu. ;  St.  Kitt*8,  brown,  60s,  to 
63«. ;  Antigua,  good  groceryi  (i9«.    The 


average  price,  a  week  before  the  condO" 
sion  of  the  month,  was  1/.  9s.  5}tf.  per 
cwt. ;  at  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
vear  it  was  1/.  ]C«.  2|(/. ;  the  stock  in 
hand  was  62,877  hhds.  and  trs. ;  twelve 
Blonths  ago  it  was  49,963. 

In  Mauritius  Sugars  there  has  been 
llUle  doing  of  late ;  the  stock  is  low  and 
jirlces  weU  maintained  ;  middling  yel- 
low brings  54«.,  and  low  yellow  52f..  In 
East .  India  and  in  Foreign  Sugars, 
transactions  are  checked  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  supplies,  and  the  consequent 
high  prices  required  by  holders. 

The  Refined  Market  presents  a  mors 
animated  appearance,  as  well  for  home 
consumption  as  for  exportation,  and  fine 
crushed  sells  at  32<. 

Some  extensive  public  sales  of  British 
Plantation  Coffee  have  recently  taken 
place,  and  have  given  a  shock  to  the  ad- 
vanced rate  of  quotations ;  stilt,  holders 
manifest  no  anxiety  to  sell,  and  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  return  of  high 
prices. 

The  terms  on  which  sales  have  lately 
been  effected,  are,  for  Jamaica,  ordinary, 
GOs,  to  66t. ;  good  ordinary,  7  U*  to74<. ; 
fine  ordinary,  84«.to  85«. ;  fine  fine  ordi- 
nary, 88t.  to  89<.;  middling,  90s.  to 
lOOt. ;  good  middling,  1 10*.  to  112t. 
East  India  and  Foreign  Coffee  aro  held 
with  a  firmness  corresponding  with  that 
which  characterises  the  market  for 
Transatlantic  Colonial  produce. 

British  Plantation  Cocoa  has  lately 
advanced  from  3«.  to  5s,  per  cwt. ;  Ore- 
nada  and  Trinidad  bringing,  for  ordi- 
nary grey  46«.,  good  red  49«.  to  5<M.  6d, 
In  Foreign,  little  doing  and  prices  sta- 
tionary. Spirits  are  steady;  the  im- 
porters of  Rum  are  tenacious  fur  full 
prices.  Jamaica,  30  per  cent,  over  proof, 
has  brought  3ff.  to  3#.  2dt;  Leeward 
islands,  2  per  cent.  over,2«.  Id.  per  gallon. 
Tea  s^U  maintains  the  higher  quota- 
ticns  of  last  sale,  notwithstanding  the 
daily  expected  arrival  of  several  caigoes 
under  the  new  system  of  trade. 

In  Indigo,  the  tranaaotious  are  very 
limited,  but  prices  are  firm ;  the  accounts 
from  Calcutta  speak  favourably  of  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  crop. 

In  Cotton,  Silk  and  Wool,  there  is 
nothing  to  call  for  particular  observa- 
tion. 

The  supplies  of  Wheat  at  Mafk-lane 
have  lately  been  very  extensive;  good' 
qtialities,  however,  continue  to  command 
full  prices,  but  inferior  descriptions  have 
declined  a  little.  Barley  and  Malt  aro 
somewhat  depressed ;  good  old  Oats  aro 
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ia  demand.  With  the  exception  of  sooie 
parts  of  Hampshire,  the  Wheat  harvest 
IS  genen^Hy.weflspfken  of;  Baripy  not 
quite  so  good,  ana  Beans  and  Peas  de-' 
cidedly  a  short  orop.  Contrary  to  all 
the  indications  of  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  Hops  will  yield  a  more  abun- 
dant product  than  that  of  last  year ; 
the  Duty  has  advanced  to  170,000i., 
having  at  one  time  been  laid  at  less  than 
half  that  sum. 

The  English  Funds  have  presented  an 
uusually  steady  appearance  during  the 
past  month ;  the  extreme  variations  in 
Consolft  having  scarcely  exceeded  ^  per 
cent.;  some  fluctuation  has  occurred 
in  Exchequer  Bills  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  demand  for  money,  the 
lowest  price  having  been  3U.  premium, 
and  the  highest  46«.  Since  the  close  of 
last  month|  Bank  Stock  has  advanced 
3  per  cent.,  and  India  Stock  full  6  per 
cent. 

In  .the  Eoreign  Stock  Market,  the 
most  eager  speculation  is  kept  alive  in 
Spanish  Bonds,  which  from  the  growing 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  liberal 
Government^  have  advanced  7  per  cent, 
since  August.  Portuguese  Bonds,  with 
some  considerable  alternations  of  im- 
provement and  .  deterioration,  have  re- 
turned to  neai'ly  the  same  quotation 
.  they  then  held.    These  two  descriptions 


of  Foreign  Stock  so  completely  engross 
attention,  that  others  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree negleftte^ 

The  closing  prices  on  the  25th  are 
subfoined  :— 

BRITISH  VUNUf. 

BankStock,  222  3— Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  90}  i— Ditto  for  Acoount,  90|  { 
— New  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents., 
98{  9— India  Stock,  262^  3}  _  Ditto 
Bonds,  16  18—Kxcheqner  Bills,  43f.44«- 

FORUQN   JPUNJDS. 

Belgian,  90i  100— Brazilian,  7^^-^ 
Chilian,  32  3  *— Colombian,  31}  2|-~ 
Danish,  7d^  6— Dutdi,  Two  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.,  olf  ) — ^Ditto  Five  per  Cent., 
OOi  100^— Mexican,  41^  f—Pemvian, 
28  7— Portuguese  Regency,  81  g  |— Rus- 
sian. 104^Spauish,  I82I,54|  j^-Ditto 
of  1823^  51f  2. 

SBAIUSS. 

Anglo-ftlexican,  7i,  84  —  Bolanos, 
1174,  22}--British  Iron,  29^30— Brazi- 
lian, Imperial,  32  3— Ditto  Del  Key,  7  ^ 
— Real  del  Monte,  29,  SO—^United  Mex- 
ican, 4},  5 — Colombian,  lOj,  IIJ — Cata 
Branca,  5j,  6 — Canada  Company,  42^ 
34 — General  Steam,  I64 — Greenwich 
Railwayi  8^ — Irish  Provincial  Bank. 
41*  2i 
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GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  new  Poor  Law  Bill  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  and  likely  to 
be  so  generally  canvassed  in  all  its  details,  now  that  its  merits  are  to  de- 
pend upon  the  test  of  experience,  we  introduce  here  an  abstract  of  it 

NBW  POOR  LAW  BILL. 

General  Regulations. — ^His  Majesty,  by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign 
manual^  appoints  three  fit  persons  to  be  commissioners  to  carry  this  Act 
into  execution. — ^The  said  commissioners  shall  be  styled  '*  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  ;'*  who  may  sit  as  a  board,  with 
power  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses,  and  call  for  production  of  pa|)ers» 
on  oath,  or  to  substitute  a  declaration  for  an  oath,  but  not  to  inquire  into 
any  title.-«-They  are  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  their  rules,  &o.,purportin|^ 
to  be  sealed  with  such  seal,  to  be  received  as  evidence.— Commissioners 
are  to  record  their  proceedings,  and  to  make  a  general  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  yearly,  and  to  report  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  required.— Power  to  appoint  nine  assistant-commissioners,  and  to 
remove  the  same.  But  not  more  than  nine  to  be  appointed  without  con- 
sent of  the  Treasury.— Commissioners  not  to  sit  in  Parliament.— Commis- 
sioners to  appoint  secretary,  asaastant-secretary  or  secr^aries,  clerks,  or 
other  officers^ — ^The  appointment  of  Commissioners,  &c.»  is  limited  to  five 
years^-^Oflunissionars  and  assistant-commisnoners  to.take  oath.^— Noti- 
neation  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  is  to  be  sent  to  the  clerks  of 
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the  peace  aftd  published.— Cominissioners  may  delegate  poiAren^  to  asMtent^ 
commissionen,  and  revoke  thedi. — As^istant-commissioiiers  may  sunmoa 
persons  and  examine  them  on  oath,  or  a  declaration  may  be  substituted 
for  an  oath. — Persons  giving  false  evidence  guilty  of  perjury,  and  refusing 
to  attend,  &c.,  guilty  of  misdemeanour. — Reasonable  expenses  of  witnesses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  parish  fund  for  whom  they  appear,  unless  they  come 
from  ten  miles  distant,  then  to  be  paid  by  the  pubhc— -The  entire  aaminis- 
tration  of  relief  to  the  poor  is  in  future  to  be  under  control  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  are  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  poor,  the  accounts,  and  flidministration  of  the  laws  for  their  relief. — 
General  rules  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  forty  days  before 
coming  into  operation.  If  disallowed  by  the  King  in  Council  during  the 
forty  days,  not  to  come  into  operation.'— The  commissioners*  general  rules 
are  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. — ^The  rules  and  orders  of  commissioners 
to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  every  parish  before  they  shall  come  into  opera- 
tion, who  are  to  provide  copies  on  req^uest,  at  Zd.  every  72  words,  tmder  10/. 
penalty. — No  inmate  of  a  workhouse  is  to  be  obliged  to  attend  any  religious 
service  contrary  to  his  religious  principles,  or  have  his  children  educated 
contrary  to  his  wish. — ^Dissenting  Ministers  are  to  have  the  right  of  at- 
tending any  workhouse,  when  they  are  requested  by  any  inmate. — The 
orders  or  regulations  of  assistant-commissioners  are  to  be  approved  and 
sealed  by  Commissioners. — ^The  powers  of  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  12,  and  of  all  other  Acts  relating  to  workhouses,  and  to  borrowing 
money,  are  to  be  exercised  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  and  to 
be  subject  to  their  orders.  And  the  commissioners  are  to  be  entitled  to 
attend  local  boards  and  vestry,  but  not  to  yote.— No  additions  or  altera- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  poor-house  rules,  without  the  consent  of  the  com«> 
missioners. 

Brectian  qf  WorkhotiMs, — Commissioners  are  empowered  to  order  work* 
houses  to  be  built,  hired,  altered,  or  enlarged,  with  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners,  out  of  the  rates. — ^Sums  to  be  raised  for  purposes  o£ 
building  workhouses  are  to  be  charged  on  poor-rates ;  but  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  average  amount  of  poor-rates,  and  shall  be  repaid  in  ten  equal 
yearly  portions.-^The  commissioners  may  order  workhouses  to  be  altered 
or  enlarged  without  consent,  but  the  sums  to  be  raised  for  such  purposes 
are  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  year*s  rates,  or  50/. 

Union9, — Any  parishes  may  be  united  by  the  commissioners,  for  the 
wlief  of*  the  poor,  with  a  common  poor-house ;  but  each  parish  is  ta  be 
chargeable  for  the  costs  of  its  own  poor. — Justices  may  order  out-door  relief 
to  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  unions  wholly  unable  to  work,  providing  the 
fects  of  want  and  infirmity  are  known  to  such  justices. — When  a  union  of 
parishes  shall  be  proposed,  the  commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  belonging  to  each  parish  for  three  years  preceding,  and  each 
parish  shall  pBy  to  the  joint  fUnd  in  future,  in  the  proportion  which  it  has 
already  stood  with  relation  to  the  other  parishes.-^There  is  a  like  provision 
as  to  unions  akeady  effected  under  local  acts.— -Parliamentary  returns  are 
to  be  evidence  of  the  actuid  expense  of  poor  to  each  parish,  unless  proved 
fo  be  incorrect.'— There  is  a  repeal  of  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  s.  5,  and  56,  and 
Geo.  III.  c  129,  part  of  s.  1,  restraining  parishes  from  contributing  to  a 
Workhouse  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles ;  and  of  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83, 
s.  29,  limiting  the  class  of  persons  to  be  sent  to  workhouses. — Commis- 
sioners may,  with  consent  or  two-thirds  of  the  union  guardians,  dissolve, 
add  to,  or  take  from  any  union ;  and  thereupon  make  such  rules  as  may  be 
adapted  to  its  altered  state*  But  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  parish 
shall  be  ascertained  and  secured. — United  parishes  may,  with  the  consent 
of  all  their  guardians  and  the  commissioners,  be  one  parish  for  purposes  of 
settlement  amongst  themselves.— The  parishes  in  union  may,  with  the 
consent  of  all  their  guardians  and  the  commissioners,  have  a  joint  rate.— 
Guardiaai  are  to  ascertain  and  asien  the  value  of  property*  subject  to 
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•|)pML*-W]iere  there  is  a  joint  rate,  all  expenditufe  for  the  poor  is  to  be 
in  6eiiimon.'*--The  expense  oC  valnation  and  sorveye  is  to  be  paid  f^om  the 
jates. 

Ouardiam. — ^Are  to  hare  the  entire  management  of  the  poor,  and  are  t« 
be  elected  by  each  parish  in  union  by  the  rate*payers  and  owners,  within 
Ibarteen  days  of  the  35th  of  March,  in  every  year,  the  qualification  bein^ 
determined  by  the  commbsioners.  fivery  magistrate  in  the  district  is  to 
be  an  ex-qflcto  member.  Guardians  may  be  re-elected.'-The  commis^ 
sioners  may  order  the  like  for  single  parishes. 

Voting. — ^At  all  Totings,  the  votes  are  to  be  taken  in  writing,  and  owners 
as  well  as  occupiers  to  vote.  The  number  of  votes  being*  under  200/.  one  \ 
tinder  400/.  two ;  and  above  400/.  three.  Where  a  person  is  owner  and 
occupier  he  votes  in  both  capacities.  Votes  may  be  given  by  proxy.  NC 
rate- payer  shaU  vote  unless  rated  one  year. 

Regulation  of  JVorkhotise*, — Commissioners  may  make  rules,  &c.,  fot 
present  or  future  workhouses,  and  vary  by-laws  already  in  force  or  to  be 
made  hereafter.-^ Justices  are  empowered  to  see  by-laws  enforced,  and  to 
visit  workhouses. — Buildings  taken  for  workhouses  are  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  place  to  which  they  belong,  though  situated  without.*-^ 
No  lunatic,  insane  person,  or  dangerous  idiot,  shall  be  detained  in  a  work^ 
house  more  than  fourteen  days,  unless  a  licensed  asylum. 

O^lc0r9.— Commissioners  may  direct  overseers  and  guardians  to  appoint 
paid  officers  for  parishes  or  unions,  and  fix  their  duties,  and  the  mode  of 
appointment  and  dismissal,  and  their  security,  and  regulate  their  salaries. 
— rarish  officers  are  to  pass  their  accounts  quarterly. — Masters  of  work*- 
houses  and  paid  officers  are  to  be  nnder  order  of  the  commissioners,  and 
removeable  by  them. — No  parochial  contract  shall  be  valid  unless  con^ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  the  commissioners. — ^The  penalty  imposed  by  55 
Qeo.  III.  c.  13,  on  persons  having  the  management  of  the  poor  being  con- 
cerned in  any  contract,  is  extended  to  persons  appointed  under  this  Act.-^ 
No  person  employed  in  the  administration  of  poor-laws  to  furnish,  for  his 
own  profit,  goods  or  provisions  given  in  parochial  relief. 

Bmefi^No  parish  is  to  give  pecuniaiy  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  and 
families  out  of  the  workhouse,  unless  upon  the  special  order  of  tne  com- 
missioners.— But  overseers  may  delay  tne  operation  of  such  special  order* 
under  special  circumstances,  for  thirty  davs,  and  make  report  thereof,  to 
the  commissioners. — No  casual  relief  shall  in  future  be  given,  except  by 
f»der  of  guardians  or  select  vestry,  unless  in  case  of  emergency,  and  in 
no  case  in  money. — Any  justice  may  give  order  for  medical  relief  in  dan- 
gerous illness.-^Masters  of  workhouses  and  overseers  are  to  keep  daily 
registers  of  all  reliefs  and  paupers. — Every  husband  is  liable  to  maintain 
the  children  of  a  wife,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  born  before  his  marriage, 
until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  her  death. — Such  relief  as 
eommissioners,  may  direct  to  be  considered  as  loan,  for  which  justices  may 
attach  wages  in  the  hands  of  master  or  employer. — No  relief  to  be  given 
to  wives  and  families  of  substitutes,  hired  men,  or  volunteers  of  militia. 

Emigration. — Owners  and  rate*payers  may  raise  money,  not  exceeding 
half  the  rates,  on  security  of  such  rates^  for  the  purpose  of  emi$rration,  and 
may  obtain  a  loan  for  that  purpose  from  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office. 

Settlement. — ^AU  future  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  and  service  of 
an  office,  is  repealed.— No  fiiture  settlement  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  occu- 
pation  of  a  tenement  without  being  assessed  to,  and  pacing  poor-rate  for 
one  year. — No  further  settlement  by  being  apprenticed  in  the  sea  service. 
^-Settlement  by  estate  not  to  continue  longer  tnan  the  person  shall  inhabit 
within  ten  miles  of  the  ^ace  giving  the  settlement. 

Bastardy, — ^The  existm^  laws  are  repealed  as  to  future  cases  of  bastardy. 
— Mothers  of  future  illegitimate  children  are  bound  to  maintain  them.-^ 
Court  of  quarter  sessions,  on  application  of  overseers,  may  make  an  order 
on  putative  father  of  child  for  its  support,  when  actually  chargeable  only,  if 
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f he  mothers  testimony  is' confirmed  "by  other 'evidence;  such  char^  to 
cease  on  the  child  attaining  seven  years  of  age;  and  in  no  case  .paid  to  the 
mother.  But  no  application  of  tnis  sort  is  to  be  heard  without  fourteen 
days*  previous  notice  to  the  father.— In  the  event  of  party  charged  not 
appearing,  the  Court  may  nevertheless  enter  into  the  case. — A  party 
summon^,  if  suspected  of  intending  to  abscond,  may  be  required  to  enter 
into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance. — ^When  payments  get  into  arrear, 
putative  father  may  be  proceeded  against  by  distress  or  attachment  of 
wages,  but  not  imprisoned. 

Removals, — No  person  shall  be  removed  till  after  twenty-one  days' 
notice  of  his  being  chargeable  has  been  sent  to  the  parish  to  which  oider 
of  removal  is  directed,  with  a  copy  of  the  order  and  examination ;  but  such 
person  may  be  removed  directly  if  the  order  be  submitted  to ;  and  in  case 
of  appeal  no  removal  shall  take  place  until  after  the  hearing.  This  pro- 
vision comes  into  operation  the  1st  of  November. 

Appeak.-^ln  case  of  appeal  the  overseers  of  the  appellants  or  their 
agents  are  to  have  access  to  the  poor  person,  touching  his  settlement.-— 
After  the  1st  of  November  next,  the  grounds  of  appeal  are  to  be  stated  in 
the  notice  of  appeal,  and  those  stated  can  alone  be  gone  into.  Notice  of 
appeal  to  be  given  fourteen  days  before  the  first  day  of  session. — The  parish 
losing  appeal  to  pay  such  costs  as  the  court  may  direct. — Either  party 
making  ihvolous  or  vexatious  statements  to  pay  costs. — Costs  of  relief  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  parish  to  which  poor  persons  eventually  belong,  but  relief 
under  suspended  order  is  not  to  be  recoverable  unless  notice  sent  of  such 
order. 

Trust  and  Charity  Estates, — Commissioners  may  call  for  and  publish 
accounts  of  trust  and  charity  estates  belonging  to  the  poor. 
-  Miscellaneous, — Parochial  advertisements,  bonds,  &c. ,  are  exempted  from 
stamp  duty. — Letters  to  and  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  are  to  be 
free  from  postage. — All  payments  contrary  to  this  Act  will  be  disallowed. 
— 10/.  penalty  on  persons  introducing  spirituous  liquors  into  workhouses. — 
Masters  of  workhouses  allowing  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  ill-treating 
poor  persons,' or' misconducting  themselves,  are  liable  to  a  penalty.— Over- 
seers and  other  officers  disobeying  guardians,  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/. — No 
overseer  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  not  executing  illegal  orders  of  justices.— 
Penalty  on  overseers,  &c.  for  purloining,  &c.  goods,  &c.  20/.,  and  treble  the 
value  of  goods  purloined. — Penalty  on  persons  wilfully  disobeying  rules* 
orders,  and  regulations. — All  penalties,  costs,  and  charges  may  be  levied 
by  distress  and  sale,  and  shall  go  in  aid  of  the  rates. — All  owners  and 
rate-payers  may  be  competent  witnesses. — Justices  may  proceed  by  sum^ 
mons  for  the  recovery  of  penalties. — Satis&ction  is  recoverable  for  special 
damage,  but  distress  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  want  of  form  in  the  proceed- 
ings. A  plaintiff  shall  not  recover  for  irregularity,  if  tender  of  amends 
be  made. — All  appeals  to  the  quarter  sessions  against  the  order  of  justices 
shfiU  be  within  four  calendar  months  after  the  cause  of;coroplaint,  and 
fourteen  days'  notice  of  appeal  in  writing  shall  be  given.  No  action  is  to 
be  brought  without  twenty-one  days'  notice,  nor  after  three  months. — 
Every  ill^itimate  child  bom  aft^  the  passing  of  this  Act,  is  to  have  the 
settlement  of  its  mother  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  till  which  time  she  is 
bound  to  maintain  it ;  the  liability  to  cease  in  case  of  the  child  (being  a 
female)  marrying.  When  an  illegitimate  child,  through  the  poverty  of  the 
mother,  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  overseers  may  apply  to  next 
quarter  sessions  for  an  order  upon  the  person  charged  as  the  putative 
father  to  reimburse  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  The 
order  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  actual  expense  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred, and  to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  child  shall  have  attanied  the 
age  of  seven  years. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  sent  to  the  parish  officers  of  each 
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parish  in  England  and  Wales,  a  circular,  of  which  we  give  the  substancey 
requesting  their  careful  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act.  ' 

**  In  reference  to  the  change  in  the  law  which 'is  e£fected  by  the  54th 
clause,  the  commissioners  are  desirous  that  the  boards  of  j;uai*dians, 
sdect  vestries,  and  other  similar  bodies,  shall  take  into  their  immediate 
consideration  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  measures  (either  by  esta- 
blishing rotas  or  otherwise)  as  may  appear  to  them  best  adapted  for  secor- 
ing  frequent  and  regular  attendances  for  the  ordering  and  directing  of  the 
necessary  relief  to  the  poor." 

On  turning  to  that  clause,  the  vestries  will  find  that  the  overseer,  we 
presume,  whether  paid  or  not,  is  not  to  give  anv  fm*ther  or  other  rdief  or 
allowance  from  the  poor-rate,  than  such  as  shall  be  ordered  by  such  guar- 
dians or  select  vestry,  except  in  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity. 

Another  care  taken  by  the  commissioners  is  to  warn  all  parish  officers 
that  contracts  are  to  be  subject  to  their  revision. 

'.'  I  am  further  directed  (says  the  Secretary)  to  recommend  to  your  espe- 
cial notice,  the  enactments  with  relation  to  contracts  for  supplies  of  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  to  suggest  to  you  for.  the  avoidance  of  Siture 
inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss,  that  in  the  case  of  the  renewal  of  any 
contract  on  behalf  of  your  parish  now  about  to  cease,  vou  should  cause  to 
be  inserted  a  clause  to  the  following  effect: — '  That  the  said  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  liable  to  be  altered  or  amended  in  case  any  alteration 
or  amendment  be  rendered  necessaiy  by  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Ck)mmissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  during  the  period 
that  such  contract  or  agreement  would  otherwise  remain  in  force.*  '*  - 

The  commissioners  seem  also  to  have  aii  eye  directly  to  the  patronage 
belonging  to  their  places : — 

'■  I  am  directed  also  (sajrs  the  Secretary)  to  request  your  attention  to  the 
clause  respecting  the  appointment  of  paid  officers ;  and  to  inform  you  that 
any  appointment  now  about  to  cease  can  only  be  renewed^  and  that  any 
new  appointment  can  only  be  made,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  tne 
(7(?n^r(»  jBoani  may  hereafter  provide  for  the  more  uniform,  correct»  and 
efficient  performance  of  the  public  service  by  such  officers.*' 


THE   COLONIES. 

WK8T  INDUS. 

Intblligbncb  {h>m  the  West  Indies,  subsequent  to  the  eventful  first  of 
August,  was  looked  for  with  intense  anxiety.  From  the  several  islands 
accounts  have  now  been  received,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  satisfactory. 

At  Barbadoes,  the  Ist  of  August  was  observed,  throughout  the  island, 
as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving.  The'  negroes  attended  their  places  of 
worship,  and  the  day  passed  over  in  peace  and  harmony.  Their  conduct 
subsequently^  had  been  most  exemplary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
price  of  provisions  had  risen,  the  negroes,  as  the  first  truit  of  their  emanci- 
pation, haying^  shown  a  strong  inclination  to  indulge  themselves  with  a 
better  description  of  food  than  they  could  obtain  in  their  state  of  slavery.  . 

At  St.  Christopher  s  there  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  general  indisposi- 
tion to  work  under  the  apprenticeship  S3rstem,  and  the  negroes  were  labour- 
ing under  much  misapprehension,  wnich  it  was  difficult  to  remove.  On  12 
of  14  estates  they  had  even  struck  work.  No  violence,  however,  was 
offered  to  person  or  property ;  but  the  necessity  of  martial  law  was  con- 
templated.   Four  men-of-war  had  arrived. 

At  Grenada,  on  two  estates,  the  negroes  had  struck  work  on  the  1st 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  detachment  of  military,  the  ringleaders  were  ap- 
prehended, and  order  was  maintained. 

At  Dominica,  all  was  quiet,  but  there  was  a  great  indisposition  to  the 
apprenticeship  system. 
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J^i  Tortola,  tb«  oegioes  were  working  under  the  new  sysiett  ill  aA  orderly 
and  peaoeable  manner.  This  wa$  attrtbutod,  in  a  grea,t  meawre*  to^*  pro- 
clamation issued  by  Sir  £.  Maogregor  on  tha  24th»  when  he  peraoniJly 
visited  the  island. 

At  Trinidad,  we  regret  to  say  that  much  discontent  prevailed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  apprenticeship.  Precautionary  measures,  however,  ware 
taken,  and  no  senous  difficulty  was  apprehended.  Th^  susoounts,  which 
were  to  be  sent  off  two  days  later,  are  not  yet  anived. 

All  was  quiet  at  Nevis  on  the  1st  of  August*  The  same  mi^  be  said  if 
Montserrat.  Subsequent  repcurts,  however^  qualify  the  account ;  hut  no 
details  have  been  received. 

At  Antiffua,  the  1st  of  August  was  spent  in  rejoicing  and  tiiankagiviag 
under  the  6ovemor*s  prodsmation.  Most  of  the  negroes  had  attbaequenl^ 
begun  to  work  at  the  rate  of  U.  a-day  for  able  labourers,  and  9tL  aKlay  mt 
the  second  class  of  labourers* 

At  Bermuda,  the  whites  and  negroes  assembled  on  the  Istol  Aagutt 
to  return  thanks.  Most  of  the  negroes  weve  working  quietly  fiir  tfaaif 
lormer  owners* 

SWAN  &ITBR. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Swaa  Biwm 
colony,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  sflttiOT 
•still  laboured,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  had  mereased  fourfold  sinee  their 
preceding  report;  that  the  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  was  about  649 
acres,  and  that  about  240  acres  were  under  barley,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  ftso. 
The  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  had  be«n  materially  checked  by  the  neces« 
sities  of  the  settlers  obliging  many  of  them  to  sacrince  their  bieeding-stodc 
to  the  butcher,  and  in  this  particular  the  speedy  aasistajice  of  Govcfoment 
was  much  needed.  The  depredations  of  the  natites  had  ceased,  aed  a 
inore  friendly  feeling  was  generated  between  thrai  and  the  settleis. 


FOREIGN    STATES. 


S9i.Ilf. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  accounts  from  Spain. 
Three  things  only  would  seem  certain :  Don  Carlos  has  had  a  narrow  esuapo 
in  the  Valley  of  Bastan— the  French  frontier  is  described  as  being  oov^vd 
with  Carlist  fugitives,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  Government 
troops  into  Elisondo— and,  it  would  appear,  no  serious  engagement  between 
the  insurgent  forces  and  the  Government  troops  has  yet  taken  place. . 

PORTTTOAL. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  were  opened  by  Don  Pedro  on  the  1 5th  of  August 
In  his  speech,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  and 
the  stability  of  public  credit  were  spoken  of  as  tnings  demanding  immediate 
attention.  The  expediency  of  continuing  the  Regency  in  the  person  of 
Don  Pedro,  and  the  advisableness  of  the  voung  Queen  s  marriage  with  ft 
foreign  Prince,  were  also  to  be  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the 
Chambers.  It  was  also  hinted  that,  owin^  to  the  present  position  of  iiffairs 
in  Spain,  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintam  the  army  and  navy  on  alarvec 
scale  than  in  time  of  peace.  Speaking  of  the  priests,  he  says.  '*.  In  U)C 
pulpits,  ( I  shudder  to  say  it,  but  you  know,  ana  everybody  knows,  that  I 
«ay  the  truth)  in  the  pulpits — in  the  face  of  the  holy  altars^ in  the  mid&tof 
sacred  and  august  mysteries,  the  Ministers  of  the  God  of  Peace  and  Char 
rity  preached  assassination  a^  a  service  done  to  relkion,  4uui  unnouaoed 
to  the  astonished  people  a  new  gospel  of  persecution,  Qood  and  death  V 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OP  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

DONNA  HARIA  niANClSCA  D<  BRAGANCA. 

DiiOt  st  her  residence,  Alventoke,  Qosport,  Donna  Maria  Prancisca  de 
Bra^anza,  Princess  of  Spain.  She  was  born  April  12,  1800,  was  married  to 
the  Inilitnte  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon  on  the  29th  of  September,  1816,  and 
leaves  three  sons,  all  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  illness  of 
this  lamented  ladv  commenced  with  a  cold,  and  terminated  in  a  bilious 
f&vat  aggravated  by  the  intense  anxiety  which  she  felt  for  the  situation  of 
her  consort  and  family.  The  hardships  endured  by  ever^  member  of  it  in 
Portaf|«l  would  aoarcely  be  credited.  Flying  before  an  mfuriated  soldiery 
in  an  impoverished  country,  over  bad  roads,  and  often  on  foot,  it  several 
inncs  happened  that  the  rojml  femily  of  Spain  had  neither  a  meal  nor  a 
testing-plaee.  The  late  Princess  kept  a  journal  of  all  the  most  remarkable 
occunences  which  befel  her  and  her  persecuted  family  in  the  land  of  her 
birth,  and  which  she  quitted  at  an  early  age,  when  King  John  VI.  with- 
drew to  Brazil,  whence  she  and  her  sister,  Donna  Maria  Isabel,  proceeded 
«to  dpain-^the  one  to  be  espoused  to  the  late  King,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the 
other,  as  before  stated,  to  the  Infknte  Don  Carlos,  at  that  time  the  pre^ 
••umptive  hehr  to  the  crown.  Donna  Francisca  was  a  woman  of  the  most 
undaunted  courage,  never  having  evinced  the  smallest  sjrmptom  of  dismay. 
e^en  when  within  the  hearing  of  her  pursuers.  Had  she  lived,  her  diary, 
and  some  descriptive  accounts  of  the  places  through  which  she  and  the 
.  loyal  fiu&ily  pasMd  in  Portugal,  would  most  probably  have  been  published^ 
09,  seme  time  previous  to  her  illness,  it  was  known  that  she  was  preparing 
the  materials.  During  her  illness  she  was  constantly  attended  by  her 
•Idest  mtofy  the  Princess  de  Beira,  and  the  three  princes^  who  never 
f  uitted  the  pillow  of  their  dying  mother* 

laU  BDM0N8T0NX. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  bom  in  Kelso ;  his  parents  were  highly  respectable 
in  their  line  of  life,  and  though  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  his 
attachment  to  paintinj|r  was  so  strong  that  he  soon  devoted,  under  many 
difficulties,  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
y  ttt.  He  brought  out  his  first  productions  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  «t- 
ftaeled  oonsiderable  attention,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Baron 
•HfHDe  and  other  gentlemen  of  taste,  whose  friendship  he  afterwards 
enjoyed.  Hi»  success  soon  induced  him  to  settle  in  London,  where  he 
apeedily  attained  an  honourable  distinction. 

At  tm  period,  about  the  year  1819,  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  fidmonstona 
eommenced ;  he  was  then,  after  some  practice  under  Harlowe,  a  diligent 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  remarkable  £br  his  steady  deportment  and 
regular  habits.  As  his  powers  of  execution  and  maturity  of  judgment 
increased,  his  jnctures  became  proportionably  esteemed ;  and  when  he 
determined  on  visiting  the  continent,  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  regarded  as  a 
young  artist  of  the  highest  promise.  He  remained  abroad  for  some  years, 
residing  at  Rome,  Naples,  norence,  and  Venice,  at  all  of  which  places  he 
^rsued  his  studi^s  with  so  much  assiduity  as  materially  to  injure  his 
Kealth.  Among  his  productions  painted  at  Rome,  is  the  picture  of  the 
*  Ceremony  of  Kissing  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter,*'  which  was  exhibited  and 
sold  at  the  British  Gallery  last  year.  The  studio  of  Edmonstone  at  Rome 
vras  generally  visited,  and  his  works  obtained  for  him  that  marked  respect 
ftiid  consideration  from  artists  and  amateurs  which  a  clever  student  is 
always  sure  to  enjoy  there.  He  was  also  distinguished  in  that  city  by  tb« 
fWttci?  of  hta  co«ntryman  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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At  Rome,  Mr.  Edmonstone  experienced  a  serere  attaelk  of  feren  fi«m  ib« 
effects  of  which  his  constitution  never  recovered,  and  whioh  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  painting  for  a  considerable  time.  On  his  return  to  London, 
however,  at  the  close  of  1832,  he. again  zealously  commenced  his  profess 
sional  labours,  and  every  successive  picture  he  produced  was  an  evidence 
of  his  increasing  skill,  and  more  fully  developea  the  peculiar  quiet  beauty 
of  his  mind.  A  bright  career  of  fame,  and  consequent  emolu^nent;  seemed 
to  be  the  undoubted  reward  of  his  perseverance  and  industry ;  but  con- 
sumption, the  too  frequent  disease  of  the  imaginative  and  stndHiiis,  ^  had 
marked  him  for  her  ownf*  His  health,  injured  by  unremitting  application, 
gave  way,  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  deriving  benefit  fiom  his  native  air,  he 
left  London  a  few  weeks  since  for  Kelso,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  iilt,  io 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  Mr.  Edmonstone*s  character  as  a  man,  the  high  respect  and  -esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  b}[  all  who  knew  him  is  a  sufficient  testimonv; 
although  it  was  only  his  most  intimate  friends — ^they  who  had  pierced  the 
sensitive  and  somewhat  proud  reserve,  which  it  was  his  nature  to  wear 
towards  the  world— who  could  truly  estimate  his  innate  worth,  hts  elevated 
cast  of  mind,  and  amiable  disposition.  As  a  painter,  Mr.  Edmonstone 
practised  both  in  portraits  and  works  of  imagination  ;  but  it  'was  chiefly 
m  the  latter  he  excelled,  and  to  which  his  inclination  turned  so  fbreibly  as 
to  induce  him  almost  totally  to  resign  the  other  more  lucrative  branch  of 
his  profession.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  the  elevated  sentuaent 
which  he  infused  into  the  most  simple  action  or  attitude — ^for  a  fine  tone  of 
colourin^^ — and  for  that  love  of  tranguil  beauty  which  no  doubt  originated 
in  the  bias  of  his  own  mind  and  feelings.  He  was  extremely  fotid  (^chil- 
dren, and  of  introducing  them  in  his  pictures— so  much  so,  that,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  he  may  be  said  never  to  have  painted  a  picture  in>Brhich 
a  child  did  not  form  a  prominent  object.  Their  infantine  attitudes,  ti^ts, 
and  expressions,  were  nis  continual  study  and  delight ;  and  few  artists, 
however  celebrated,  can  be  said  to  have  been  more  true  or  happy  in  Ten- 
dering their  at*tless  graces  upon  canvas.  The  painter  who  was  most 
admired  by  him,  and  to  whom  he  may  perhaps  be  in  many  points  com- 
pared, was  Correggio— the  same  refined  taste,  the  same  quiet,  ele^nt,  and 
unaffiected  grace,  the  same  beautiful  sentiment  and  amiable  l^ehng,  seem 
to  have  inspired  both.  Deeply,  therefore,  do  we  lament;  that*  a  man  who 
had  begun  to  walk  in  a  path  so  elevated — who  was  appix>aching  with-  suc- 
cessful originality  a  standard  of  excellence  so  high  and  difficult  of  attain- 
ment— should  have  been  prematurely  snatched  from  the  world  and  from 
his  labours.  ,  • 

The  last  two  pictures  which  Mr.  Edmonsfone's  health  allowed  him.  to 
finiah  are,,  that  called  ."The  White  Mouse,"  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Suffblk-street  Gallery,  and  the  portraits  of  "  Three  of  the  Children  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  E..Cust,'*  exhibited  at  Somerset  House.  At  the  time  when 
illness  obliged  him  to  suspend  his  labours,  he  was  employed  iipon,  and 
had  nearly  completed,  two  pictures,  which  promised  to  be  his  chef-droeuvrffg; 
the  subjects  are  both  Italian— one  was  painting  for  Lord  Morpeth,' the 
other  for  Mr.  Vernon.— JKe/*o  AfaiL 

MR.  LAW. 

Died,  in  Washington,  Thomas  Law,  Esq.,  aged  about  78  years.  Mr.  Law 
was  a  native  of  England,  of  highly-respectable  connexions,  the  late  learned 
and  distinguished  Lord  Ellenbovough  being  one  of  his  brothers.  Early  in 
life  he  accepted  an  employment  in  the  gift  of  the  Britirfi  East  India  Com* 
pany,  in  the  administration  of  the  discretionary  duties  of  which  he  found 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  and  liberality.  Whilst  he 
acquired  unlwunded  popularity  among  the  natives,  he  secui'ed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  superiors  in  office,  both  in  India  and  at  home.   He  was  after- 
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vatds^hief  TuUr  of  o^e  of  the  provinces  of  that  v^at  empire,  in  which  his 
irtae^  magnanimous,  and  beneficent  administration  obtained  for  him  the 

^  enviable  appellation  of  the  father  of  the  people.  Returning  from  India, 
after  a  residence  of  a  number  of  years  (about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings),  he  renuuned  in  Bnglantlfor  a  year  or  two,  and  then  trans- 
ferred'his  residence  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  large  property. 
Led  by  his  reyerence  for  the  character  of  Washington,  with  whom  he  sopn 
became  intimately  acquainted,  and  impelled  by  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States,  he  invested  the  greater  part  of 
his  funds  in  lots. and  houses  in  this  city.  From  that  time  he  has  been 
identified  with  this  city  aa  one  of  its  oldest,  most  zealous,  and  enlightened 
citizens.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  occasional  visits  to  his  con- 
nexions and  friends  in  Europe,  he  has  been  a  constant  resident  of  the  city» 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  employing  himself  mostly  in  literary  labours,  and 
indulging  with  delight  m  such  hospitalities  as  his  narrowed  means— for, 

.  we  regret  to  say  his  investments  of  money  proved  anything  but  lucrative — 
allowed  him  to  exercise.  For  many  years  past  had  his  onginaJly  powerful 
constitution  suecessfiUly  resisted  the  effects  of  his  early  Asiatic  residence 
upon- hia. nervous  system.  He  lived. to  follow  to  the. grave  his  whole 
fiimily — ^three  beloved  sons,  natives,  of  India,  and  a  no  less  beloved  daugh- 
ter, a  native  of- this  district.  He  himself  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  full 
of  years,' the  latest  of  which  have  been  trouoledwith  disease,  and  over- 
douded  by  domestic  privations. — NaUonod  Intelligencer. 

MR.  R.  NIXON. 

llr.  H.  Nixon,  who  lately  died  at  Liverpool  of  typhus  fever,  in  his  47th 
year,  was  a  classical  and  mathematical  scholar  of  eminence.  By  a  course 
of  lectures  on  language  in  the  Liverpool  institution,  some  time  since,  and 
the  publication  of  an  English  grammar  and  other  works  of  meiit,  he  ren- 
deredfhimaelf  well  known  and  respected  by  the  literary  and  scientific  circle 
of  that  town.  .  Mr.  Nixon's  genius  was  not  confined  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  (Eolina,  or  i^olian  organ,  a  keyed  instrument 
of  great  sweetness  and  harmonic  effect,  and  which,  had  he  lived,  to  perfect 
it,  would  in  ^1  probability  have  partially  superseded  the  churcH  organ,  as 
fi»9&its  compact  size  and  power  of  tone,  as  well,  as  cheapness,  it  seems 
calculated  for  small  churches  or  chapels.  It  is  only  four  feet  high,  sue 
wideband  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  axMi  contains  six  octaves  and  an  odd 
note,  or  seventy-three  aolinas.  The  bass  closely  resembles  the  vox  hu- 
mana^  and  the  treble  is  beautifully,  dear  and  sweet.  It  has  a  bellows» 
wind-chest,  and  three  swells ;  one,  the  common  organ  swell ;  the  others 
are  of  Mr.  N.'s  own  invention.  There  is  one  great  difference  between  this 
and  the  ordinary  church  organ.'  Some  of  the  metal  brass  pipes  of  the 
latter  are  fifteen  feet  long  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
100 lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  10/.. each ;  while  a  metallic,  pipe  of  the  ^olian,  pro- 
ducing'exactly  the  same  note,  is  only  seven  inches  long,  and  weighs  less 
than  3  lbs.  One  great  desideratum  is,  that  the  variation  in  tone  from 
atmospheric  effects  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

MR.  JOHN  JAMBS.U'ORSOOR. 

This  gentleman,  the  author  of  *'  A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,** 
in  sevend  volumes,  died  at  Ranelagh,  near  Dublin,  we  believe  in  circum- 
stance of  deepdstress.  He  also  published,  jointly  with  the  llev.  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  "  History  of  the  County  of  limerick,**  in  two  vob.  8vo.,  and 
**  Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,'*  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  •'  Tales  of  a  Grandfiither.** 
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MARRIAOSS  ATO  DEATHS. 


•  ihmW.3— At  fniibridtft  Wdli.  by  ipwUl 
lietBM,  ThooMt  Rtary  Ldvd  Dftlsell,  cldifl 
Mtt  of  th«  Earl  of  C«rn»Atk,  t«  Uuy«BM« 
nlict  of  Um  Ute  Joba  Blacbfof d.  Eaq.  of  Alu- 
do^,  county  of  Wlcklu»«  and  eld««t  daogbttv 
oSr  tbe  late  Bigbt  Bon.  Henry  GratUn. 

At'Bt.  Janea'a  cWeb,  Wcatminster;  Dtif- 
^c  Stmtford  Dagddle,  of  Mertrale,  lo  tbe 
eoiiAty  of  Warwlek,  Stq.,  lo  Lady  ilylrea, 
#ldoir  of  Sir  Mark  Maalcrman  8ylMs»«f  Sled* 
mere,  lo  the  eouoty  of  Torki  Bart. 

At  Selling,  in  Seot^  William  Augostna  Mann. 
Beq.*  only  aon  of  tbe  late  Lieut.*>Coioiiel  Henry 
Vnnn,  of  tbe  Madraa  RtUbUsbment,  to  EUta* 
betb,  eldeet  danghtcr  of  Henry  BiUoa,  Eiq^  ef 
Sole-etrcet  Hooee. 

At  8u  Mary^,  Newlngton,  M.  Tbackeray, 
Xeq.,  Yice-FroTott  of  Klng'i  College,  Cam* 
iMldge.  to  Angotta,  tbtrd  dangbter  of  tbe  late 
Joba  Teitn,  Eaq.^  ef  Oloneeefer-plncck  Port- 
■ciieqonreL 

At  Eofleid.  eeovg*  Bnfrowa,  M.D.«  FcUow 
of  Calaa  College,  Cambridge,  to  Elinor*  yonng* 
•at  dattgbter  of  the  late  John  Abernethy,  Eiiq, 

At  Oakley,  Suffolk^  CapUln  Baldwin  Wake 
Walker.  R-N^  to  Mary  Catharine  Sinclair,  only 
cbild  of  Captain  John  Worth,  R.N^  of  Oakley 


'  At  Hamblcdont  Bncki,  Vrtnde  SeyoMnr 
Hamilton,  K*^  of  tbe  Royal  Attillery,  to 
Emma  CatbOTine  Firancea,  aecond  dangbter  of 
Thomaa  Coeentry,  Eaq.  of  Orecnlandai 
•  At  St.  Ocorge'i^  Hanofer'eqnare^  Horace 
Bamoad,  Eeq.,to  Alicia  Marla»daoglMer  of  tbe 
tton.  and  B«r.  William  and  Lady  Anna  Bene* 
fttd* 

Ak  CrdUby.  JEeir.*  of  tlitnAii*li  Xaa  aiMl 
9torttoa  Oaetle.  KiocardineeMte,  tn  Marr 
Becrfet,  iecood  dangtatet  of  F.  Blcbaiilaoa» 
Xeq.  and  tbe  laU  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Blcbardton. 
.  At  Nonb  MeoU,  H ^Jor  Hilton,  second  ton 
df  tbe  late  Jamef  Hilton,  of  Pennington  and 
Biid  tfall,  in  tbe  connty  of  Lancaster,  Eeq., 
t»  ailnbilhyoily  efaUd  of  tbt  Be?.  OUbert 


Fold,  1I.A.,  Beelor  of  Norlh  Uttkk  tal  AS 
eameeoonty^ 

IKedLl— At  hU  bonte  in  BoaeeU^WRMk  iHttf 
1  lingering  illoeae*  Sir  Cbarles  Flonicr*  B«rtit 
In  the  rsd  year  of  hia  age. 

At  Leeds,  from  tbe  rupture  of  a  bIood-Te«« 
8«l,  sincerely  end  deeply  regretted.  Coloo^  8!f 
lllcbaelirareagb,  C.H.,  K.O.H..  aiid  K.aT.S^ 
Inapociing  Ftatd-OflBer  of  tbe  Nortbem  Bib 
cmftlog  Uietrict,  in  tiie  49tb  year  of  bU  m*. 

In  M ontag»«treet,  BusseU^eqaare,  afies  m 
feir  days'  iUoesa,  in  tbe  76tb  year  of  bis  age» 
M^or  John  Loveli,  ieu  of  the  76tb  fegin»nt, 
deeply  lamented. 

At  bis  residence  In  Middle  Scotlnnd-yanf,  in 
the  fttst  year  of  bis  age,  Robert  Wimmot« 
Esq.,  for  many  yearn,  and  to  tbe  dooe  of  Mi 
Adminlstrmtion,  Prirate  Secretary  to  tbe  lalt 
Barl  of  LiverpooL 

Miry  BllerfMtb,  foartbdaagMerefO^lMel 
tb«  Hon.  W.  B.  Chndner,  agad>Sl. 

At  Riebmood,  tho  Hon,  Ctarlndn  Ana  Umt 
garet  Plonketi,  tbe  infant  dni^ler  fit  tti 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lontb. 

At  Windsor  Castle.  In  his  84tb  yeu.  Sir  Joba 
Barton,  Treasurer  to  the  Queen. 

At  his  seat,  Beddlngton  Park,  Sorrey,  A^jfnU 
Ml  Sir  benjamin  Hallowell  CaireWa  G.C.B.,  ia 
tbe  74tb  year  of  bie  age. 

At  Wilton  Creeeent,  Sellna  Diana  CatbcifUCb 
eldeet  dangbter  of  Sir  WiiHam  ICBner,  Bart., 
aged  Ml 

At  Brigbloa»  in  bla  4Mb  year,  Tbe 
iif ,  Ksq.,  of.  tbe  AdvtraUy,  SMnanei  He 

At  Canterbury,  Mi^or-Oeneral  ^eoi|e 
aay,  ColoneUCommandant  of  tbe  4th  liattaUoa 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  tbe  794  year  of  bin 

Ae  Tdgnmoatb,  Thomaa  VwnU,  B«q.,  Irtd 
of  tbe  Admiralty  Offlcn. 

At  BeUleld,  Weetmorelandr  SofAia,  nUb  nP 
Aadreer  Henry  Tbomeon,  Eeq.,  and  daagble* 
of  a.  HoUna  Sttmaer»  Esq.,  of 
dorrey. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IK  TOS  COUNTIES  OF  SNOLAND,  AND  IN  WAL^,  SCOTLAJ^TD^ 

AND  IRELAND. 


lONDOtV* 

Prrfected  Impnvetnenit  at  St,  Pauta^ 
f^A  propofition  has  beei)  made  to  the 
Commtssionen  of  Seurers,  by  Mr.  Hicks, 
the  Deputy  of  Castlebaynard  Ward, 
for  a  most  important  improvement  in 
tfie  immolate  vicinitir  of  St.  Panrs, 
Ha  proposed,  aind  the  motidn  was 
unanimously  approred,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  public, 
without  any  diminution  of  Uxe  grandeur 
or  beauty  of  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Paurs, 
if' the  area  on  the  west  front  of  the 


building  enclosed  with  an  iron  rail,  or 
fenoe,  or  some  part  of  it,  were  to  be 
opeoed.  and  laid  into  the  strsoc  Ha 
then  moved  for  the  appointment  of  » 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Church 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  hopa 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  th« 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  will  acquiesce  in 
a  project  of  improvement  calculated  ta 
.  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  citiseoa 
of  liondon.  The  proposal  ia  itreugth* 
ened  by  the  unbounded  admission  o^ 


Keni'^  J^arwickshire. 
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•moilnuies  and  other  r%\M»  into  the 
i^t^i  whanoe  nuiMOCea  an  created  in 
pardcularlf  Danow  peasagaiy  by  which 
tha  Uvea  and  limbs  of  the  peopla  an 
eonttantiyendangefed.  The  committee 
consist  of  Depnties  Wood,  Dav^  Blackett, 
Hicks,  &.&  Between  Ludgate-hill  and 
])eau-conrt  the  street  is  no  more  tha^ 
twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  oa  tha 
north-aida  the  carriage  way  ta  only 
ai^tean  feat  broad.  The  phui  propoaaa 
that  the  rail  ahaU  be  removed  from  its 
nreient  position  close  to  Lndgate*street/ 
Daek  to  the  statne  of  Queen  Anne,  on 
each  side  of  which  statue  a  gate  shall  be 
made*  By  this  arrangement  the  car* 
riage-way  on  ona  tide  will  be  widened 
from  sixteen  to  sixty-six  feet,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  way  will  be  ao  wideaa 
to  give  passage  to  tha  omnihngea,  and 
carts,  and  cabs,  and  prevent  audi  ob- 
atriietiona  aa  now  fre^eiitly  oocnr.  In 
1774,  an  atteaq>t  waa  made  to  eiliBct'  an 
improvement  oi  a  similar  descriptiosi 
bat  nobody  knew  why  it  failed.  On 
that  occasion  the  surveyor  of  the  Coonr 
missioners  of  Sewers  was  appointed  ta 
oonfer  with  the  surveyor  qf  tfaie  G^ 
thedral,  but  thera  was  no  document  ia 
proof  of  the  result.  The  pveaeat  under* 
taking  will,  no  douht.be  now  (avourafaly 
terminated.  Tha  Sewen'  Act  says,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissionen 
of  Sewers  to  treat  and  agree  with  tha 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Lord  Afoyor,  aa 
trysteaa  for  tha  fabric  of  St.  Paul's,  aad 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  opening 
iHid  laying  into  tha  poblie  street  all,  or 
any  part  of  tha  ground,  area,  ea  space 
Jyiag  westward  «f  the  great  steps  lendk 
ing  up  to  the  ehurch,  except  that  part 
encompassed  with  iron  rails,  where  the 
atatua  of  Quean  Anne  is  erected;  and 
the  Commissioaers  are  authorised  and 
empowered,  by  and  out  of  the  monies 
arising  ffom  the  ratea  and  assessmeaM 
to  ba  made  by  the  aet  for  paving,  lighl* 
ing»  and  oleaasing  the  city,  to  make 
eompeaaatioa  to  the  trustees  aa  agreed 


A  boy  reeanthr  jumped  into  a  newly- 
xnada  grave  in  Greenwich  churchyard, 
daring  tha  absence  of  the  grave-digger, 
and  whibt  there,  broke  off  uie  comer  of 
pa  old  ooftn  which  protruded  from  the 
^Jaaent  ground.  A  small  crimson  vel« 
▼et  bag  dropped  fzmn  the  coffin,  which, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain 
174  pieces  of  ancient  silver  cofn»  Tha 
bO¥  immediately  decamped  with  his 
pr&e^  and  it  i«  euppoaed  went  off  to 


Laadoa  to  dfapow  of  tt|  althoogh  ha 
says  he  gave  most  of  the  money  away  to 
his  companions.  Several  of  flie  pieeea 
aeen  by  the  gentlemair  from  #hom  wa 
received  this  information,  were  of  the 
rei^  of  Edward  L  or  IL  ;  one  of  them, 
which  the  same  gentleman  has  in  his 
possession,  is  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence ; 
on  the  obverse  appears  tha  King,  fullr 
faced  and  crowned  with  an  open  crowa 
of  three  fleur-de-lis,  with  two  leper 
flowers  not  raised  so  high,  with  the  in- 
scription  **  Sdw.  Rex.  Ang.  dns.  Hyb. ;" 
on  the  reverse,  a  cross  composed  of  a 
single  line,  tolerably  broad,  and  coi» 
tinned  to  the  outer  rim,  three  pellets  in 
each  quarter,  circumscribed  with  the 
place  of  ciOiaage,  *'  Ciritas,  Londoti." 
One  of  the  pieces  ia  of  Uia  coiaaafe 
oflralaadt  thaKing'ahaadinatrlaagla^ 
with  the  same  inscription  roand  tha 
outer  edge,  and  the  plaoe  of  eoiaaga 
<'  Civitas,  Dnblinat"  the  lettan  on  aH 
are  Saxon.  There  was  another  piaoa 
without  a  legible  inscription,  sappoaai 
to  be  aither  of  William  1.  or  11.  Tha 
face  was  in  pro&le,  and  a  wand  or  scaptia 
in  front.  There  does  not  appear  la  hata 
been  any  of  a  later  period  than  Edwara 
II.,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  iu|^ 
pose  they  must  have  been  buried  aboul 
that  time.*— Gremipidk  Qaxett^M 

WARWTCXtBXaa, 

Opmmg  tT 'Ae  Ntm  Teva  MtH,  Bh^ 
anN^Aaai^-^Thia  aiagniflcent  buildiagift 
a  Roman  temple  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, erected  upon  a  high  rustic  base. 
The  structure  is  of  brick,  faced  witit 
Anglesea  marble,  of  which  material  th0 
columns  and  their  accessories  are  oom^ 
posed.  The  portico  is  supported  by 
eight  columns,  which,  with  the  twenty* 
four  on  the  sides,  give  it  a  most  impos- 
ing and  truly  magnificent  effect.  The 
building  is  leiq^hened  externally  to  !(!# 
feet  by  the  projection  of  the  arcaded 
pavement  in  front  of  Paradiseatreet, 
over  the  causewav.  Th»  height  of  the 
basement  above  the  causeway  is  23  feet^ 
the  columns  resting  upon  its  upper  sur* 
face,  or  platform^  are,  with  their  enta- 
blature, 45  feet,  and  the  pediment,  1$ 
feet  high,  making  a  total  height  of  8$ 
feet  from  the  causeway  to  the  acrotop 
rium. .  The  columnar  ordinance  em- 
ployed is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman'  foliated  or  Corinthian  examp% 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ;  tha 
columns  are  fluted,  and  the  entablature 
greatly  enriched.  The  length  of  the 
graud  music  hall  is  140  feet,  ita  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  65  feet. 
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Irelartd^ScoHand. 


The  time  giren  for  the  eompletioii  of  thii 
edifice  was  eighteen  months,  and  the 
total  cost  was  not  to  exceed  18,00(V.  It 
is  said  that  the  marble  used  in  it  has 
been  supplied  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
qnarries  free  of  coat,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  article  into  public  repute. 
The  Uu^  proportions  of  the  hall,  its 
commanding  height,  and  its  splendid 
series  of  Corinthian  columns,  which 
run  completely  round  upon  a  rustic  ar- 
cade, render  it  not  only  the  most  impos* 
ing  building 'in  Birmingham,  but  one 
wUch  has  been  surpassed  by  few  tenh> 
plesi  either  aodent  or  modem. 

XnSLAMD. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  has  fol- 
lowed up  his  adhesion  to  the  Consery»> 
tire  Sodetvof  Irdand,  by  directing  the 
•gent  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the 
county  of  Down  to  communicate  to  the 
dergy  of  the  Established  Church  his 
desire  of  undertaking  in  future  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  composition  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  from  the  lands  held 
under  his  lordship  in  their  respective 
parishes. 

fFtUer-'tpomt, — A   remarkable  watei^ 

rt  was  seen  by  the  Thetis  packet,  on 
morning  of  Tuesday  week^  during 
its  passage  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  in 
a  heavy  gale.  The  phenomenon  was 
completely  formed,  and,  accompanied  by 
rain,  passed  within  a  mile  of  the  vessel, 
ur  a  direction  right  against  the  wind. ' 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  publishing  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Irish  people.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  plan  for  redressing  the 
^evances  of  his  country.  We  extract 
It  from  his  first  letter  to  the  people  :«— 
*'I  propose,  then,  that  there  abaU  be 
formed  in  each  county,  city,  and  large 
town  in  Ireland  '  a  Lib^al  Club,' 
principally  for  the  following  purposes  :— 
1st.  To  suppress  agrarian  crimes  and 
outrages.  2nd.  To  suppress,  by  legal 
means,  and  to  punish  by  due  course  of 
law,  the  memlM»rs  of  Orange  Lodges, 
and  all  other  Orange  criminals.  3rd. 
To  procure,  by  legal  and  constitutional 
means,  the  total  extinction  of  tithes,  in 
nature  as  well  as  name.  4th.  To  attend 
to' the  elective  franchise  throughout  Ire- 
land, so  as  to  secure  the  return  to  par^ 
liament  of  '^  friends  to  Ireland.'*  6th, 
To  advance  and  secure  the  restoration 
of  a  domestic  legislature  to  Ireland." 


iCOTI.AND. 

The  workmen  employed  !n  excavatiiig 
for  additional  works  for  the  gas  com. 
patay  at  Coldstream,  on  a  spot  said  to 
nave  been  formerly  part  of  a  bnrying- 
ground  of  the  Priory  of  Cistertian  nuns 
there,  immediately  below  the  surface 
discovered  a  great  number  of  human 
skeletons,  which  seem  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  greatest  confusion.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  bodies  of  a 
great  many  persons  of  note  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden  were  brought  in  carta 
to  Coldstream,  by  order  of  the  Lady 
Abbess,  that  they  might  be  interred  in 
oonsecratM  ground ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  trench  now  disco- 
vered contains  the  remains  of  thote  who 
so  nobly  fought  and  fdl  'on  that  memo- 
rable dav. — SeUmum. 


The  « Eistedfodd "  of  the  present 
year  has  gone  off  with  great  ^dai.  The 
'^  principality  "  has  learnt  the  national 
interest  and  importance,  as  ^Ml  as  the 
pleasantness  and  enjoyment,  of  such  in- 
stitutions. Braham  was  in  full  force  ; 
and  young  Parry,  the  son  of  him  who 
is  entitled  to  be  deemed  the  patriotie 
founder  of  these  bardic  and  minstrel 
treats,  gave  much  delight  to  his  audi- 
tors by  the  display  of  improved  musical 
proficiency  through  his  Italian  studies. 


By  an  Act,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  13th  of  August,  1834^  it 
is  enacted  that,  from  the  passing  of  Uiis 
Act,  all  business  appertaining  to  the 
assessment,  application,  or  management 
of  the  county  stock  or  rate,  or  of  any 
fund  or  funds  used  or  applied  in  aid 
thereof,  or  contributing  thereto,  shall 
be  done  and  transacted  fntbhefy  amd  m 
open  court,  at  such  general  or  quarter 
sessions,  or  adjournment  thereof,  and 
not  otherwise. — And  no  order  to  be 
binding,  unless  made  in  open  court. 

Returns  have  been  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  all  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
their  clerks,  containing  Uie  fuUeat  pa^ 
ticulars  as  to  their  qualification,  pvofes- 
sion,  salary,  &c  as  also  of  the  number 
of  licensed  victuallers,  and  a  variety  of 
information  relative  to  the  alteration, 
increase,  refusal,  &c,  of  licenses  to  the  ' 
various  publio-hottses. 


THE 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


BUONAPARTE,    HIS    BARDS,   AND    ALPIERI  S 
PROPHETIC   TRAGEDY, 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  history  of  mind  than  to  observe 
how  variously  mankind  have  been  affected  in  different  ages  by  the  same 
phenomena.  As  the  child  trembles  before  the  storm,  which  the  man 
learns  to  brave,  so,  in  the  early  ages,  the  conqueror  and  the  tyrant  ex- 
cited universal  terror  and  veneration,  where  he  now  only  awakens  oppo- 
sition and  hatred;  and  thus,  while  each  hero  of  antiquity  had  his  Homer, 
and  each  prince  and  paladin  of  the  middle  ages  his  troubadour,  the 
miracle  of  our  own  times — he  whose  every  campaign  would  have  pro- 
vided sufficient  materials  for  an  Iliad — has  inspired  neither  chronicler 
nor  bard  with  the  splendour  of  his  glory  alone.  Poetry,  especially, 
appears  in  his  case  to  .have  assumed  the  scales  of  justice,  and  to  have 
rigidly  exposed  how  much  he  was  found  wanting.  The  magnificent  sub- 
jects which  present  themselves  at  every  turn  in  Buonaparte's  career, 
from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  hour,  have  been  compressed  into  a  few 
powerful  sketches — but  they  are  merely  sketches — from  the  master- 
spirits of  the  time. 

Four  odes  have  been  written  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  by  the  greatest 
poets  of  their  age  and  country,  by  Byron,  Goethe,  De  la  Martine,  and 
Manzoni  * ;  but  all  on  different  points  of  his  history.  The  first,  on  his 
abdication ;  the  second,  (which  is  kept  scrupulously  out  of  sight  by  the 
author's  adhnirers,)  upon  his  entrance  into  Weimar ;  the  third,  on  hid 
tomb ;  the  fourth,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  fifth  of  May.  They  ma^ 
be  thus  truly  but  generally  characterized:— Byron's  as  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  concentrated,  and  the  most  classical ;  Goethe's  as  un* 
worthy  of  himself;  De  la  Martine's  as  the  most  true  in  its  delineation  of 
character ;  Manasoni's  as  the  most  full  of  feeling  and  poetry.    ' 

Between  the  minds  of  Buonaparte  and  Lord  Byron  there  existed 
points  of  resemblance,  which,  exclusive  of  the  exciting  events  of 
his  course,  made  the  one  a  constant  object  of  speculation  to  the  other. 
Lord  Byron  was  himself,  as  he  says  of  Napoleon,  '^  too  much  in  ex- 
tremes ;"  nor  will  the  following  passage  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  apply 
less  forcibly  to  the  poet  than  to  him  for  whom  it  was  intended  : — *^  The 
great  error  of  Napoleon,  *  if  we  have  writ  our  annals  true,'  was  a  conti- 
nued obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  for 
or  with  them."  The  noble  poet,  too,  appears  to  have  been  completely 
divided  between  his  republican  principles  and  his  aristocratic  feelings  r 
the  first  were  gratified  by  Napoleon  when  General  and  Consul ;  and  as 
Emperor,  he  displayed  enough  of  classical  splendour  to  conciliate  the 
second.  But  Lord  Byron,  at  least  in  his  earlier  works,  could  only  gene- 
ralize ;  he  rarely  descended  to  detail ;  and  accordingly  the  rapid  and  ex- 
citing train  of  achievements  which  marked  Napoleon's  rise  did  no  more 

— ^—  I  I __^^^  ,  .  I  _  M   ■  ■  I        I  I    I    II  I  _■_< 

*  Second  only  to  Monti,  and  even  his  pre-eminence  would  be  disputed  by  some* 
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than  stimulate  the  interest  and  watchfulness  of  the  poet,  how  intensely 
we  find  from  the  following  passage  in  his  diary  alluding  to  the  ahdication, 
and  proving  at  the  same  time  the  almost  unconscious  comparison  insti- 
tuted in  his  own  mind  between  himself  and  his  hero.  **  I  don't  know — 
hut  I  think  I — even  I — (an  insect  compared  to  this  creature) — have  set 
my  life  on  casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's ;  but,  after  all,  a 
crown  may  not  be  worth  dying  for — ^yet  to  outlive  Lodi  for  this !" 

But  the  moment  for  inspiration  arrived — ^Napoleon  fell !  and  when 
that  false  step  was  committed  which  created  so  terrible  a  contrast,  and 
gave  to  Lord  fiyron  one  of  his  most  potent  means  of  effect ;  when  the 
poet  could  contemplate  his  exploits  and  his  reverses  in  the  aggregate,  and 
behold  him  as  he  had  beeriy  and  as  he  was^  his  genius  was  kinSed,  and 
he  produced  his  *'  Ode  " — an  union  of  classic  imagery,  powerful  simile, 
and  biting,  nay,  maddening  sarcasm,  sufficient  to  have  stung  the  mind 
of  its  object  (had  he  seen  it)  perhaps  as  acutely  as  his  defeat.  In 
Byron's  other  pieces  on  Napoleon  there  is  but  little  to  admire :  they  im- 
plicate their  author's  literary  consistency  more  than  one  could  wish  even 
in  a  poet,  and  they  contain  nothing  worthy  to  succeed  the  ode,  except 
those  stanzas  on  Waterloo,  which  occur  in  the  third  canto  of  ''  Childe 
Harold."  Than  these,  history  can  hardly  be  more  faithful,  or  poetry 
more  sublime. 

De  la  Martinets  production  is  more  diversified ;  but  neither  so  con- 
centrated, nor  so  powerful  as  Lord  Byron's.  It  reviews  the  whole  of 
Napoleon's  career,  and  thus  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  delineation 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself  in  a  masterly  way,  and  has  drawn  per- 
haps the  best  description  of  Napoleon's  character  that  has  appeared — of 
that  indomitable  spirit  of  command,  that  thirst  of  empire,  which  withered 
all  better  feelings  in  its  indulgence. 

The  French  poet  is  of  course  not  free  from  bias  upon  such  a  topic ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  bias  did  not  incline  him  towards  Napoleon.  He 
does  not  write  so  much  like  a  poet  as  like  a  royalist,  who,  though  he 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  materials  such  a  character  furnished  to  his 
art,  acknowledged  its  supremacy  with  reluctance,  and  therefore  took 
refuge  in  the  expedient  of  raising  him  above  humanity,  gilding  this  bad 
eminence,  however,  with  the  radiance  of  a  splendid  simile. 

"  Calm  didst  thou  rise — without  a  murmur  sink — 
Nouffht  human  beat  'neath  thy  war  pano{>ly ; 
Nor  hate — nor  love — thou  only  lived  to  think ; 
And  hadst,  like  eagle  in  the  lonely  sky. 
An  eye  to  mete  the  earth  out  as  it  lay, 
And  talons  stretched  to  grasp  it  for  thy  prey.'*  ♦ 

The  philosophical  error  into  which  De  la  Martine  has  here  been  be- 
trayed, in  raising  Napoleon  above  the  human  feelings  which  ultimately 
hastened  his  fall,  is  evident.  Had  he  cared  less  for  the  world — had  he 
been  less  under  the  influence  of  that  exhaustless  love  of  universal  fame 
which  led  him  to  take  his  most  erroneous  steps,  he  would  not  probably 
have  ended  life  a  captive.  The  poet  has  also  been  guilty  of  bad  taste 
in  his  three  last  stanzas,  by  referring  to  Buonaparte's  religious  feelings. 
Of  these  nothing  is  known — nothing  ought  to  be  conjectured.     It  leads 

*  In  an  essay  like  the  present,  translation  is  considered  to  be  less  an  inteixuptiofi 
to  the  reader  than  quotation  from  the  original.  The  versions  we  offer,  although  of 
course  not  abeoltttely  literal,  are,  we  tnist^  dose  «noi^  to  praient  a  fidthliil  idea 
of  tha  poetry. 
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him  into  the  pedantry  that  90  often  disfigures  French  poetry,  and  to  end 
with  an  evasion  in  place  of  a  right  or  satisfactory  conclusion,  alike  pre- 
judicial to  his  judgment  and  his  poetry. 

Manzoni's  ode  combines  all  the  best  characteristics  of  its  author. 
The  fresh  simplicity  of  his  prose — the  poetical  power  and  truth  of  his 
tragedies — the  exquisite  sensibility  of  his  own  nature,  which  displays 
itself  in  every  page  he  has  written.  If  Lord  Byron  stand  alone,  be- 
tween the  other  two  there  are  many  points  of  comparison^  and  indeed  it 
is  singular  at  how  many  they  actually  touch.  In  the  two  following 
stanzas  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  but  the  palm  belongs  to  Mauzonit 


•< 


Db  la.  Martinb. 

Yet  fear  thou  not,  0 !  still  unquiet  shade, 

I  come  to  outrage  thy  mute  majesty ; 
My  lyre  ne'er  offered  insult  to  the  dead— 

The  grave  is  glory's  honoured  sanctuary ; 
Nothing  shall  pierce  beneath  the  silent  stone 
That  guards  thy  slumbers— nought  save  truth  alone.*' 

Manzoni. 

•*  My  Muse  beheld  him  on  the  throne 
Shining—she  looked  in  silence  on — 
He  sunk — he  rose— he  fell 
With  sudden  and  with  sad  reverse ; 
And  still  she  scom'd  to  add  her  verse 
The  common  shout  to  swell. 
Alike  disdaining  servile  praise 
And  coward  taunt,  she  would  not  raise 
Her  voice  ;  but  when  she  found 
The  great  light  quench'd  in  sudden  gloom, 
Her  Hymn  broke  forth  above  his  tomb, 
Through  time  perhaps  to  sound." 

With  a  celerity  in  thought  almost  equalling  Napoleon^s  in  action, 
Manzoni  goes  on  to  place  him  before  us  on  the  Alps — on  the  ocean— in 
the  desert — as  uncertain  in  his  direction,  as  certain  in  his  blow,  as  the 
lightning — obeying  the  dictates  of  a  heart  burning  for  empire — now  in 
the  palace— now  in  the  prison.  Then  follows  the  terrible  reverse,  and 
here  the  French  and  Italian  poets,  pursuing  the  same  train  of  ideas, 
again  give  room  for  comparison. 

Db  la  Martins. 

"  Oh  I  to  have  pierced  within  thy  depth  of  thought. 
When  the  remembrance  of  thy  greatness  lost 
Came  like  remorse,  all  noiseless  and  unsought. 
As  there  with  arms  upon  thy  bosom  crossed, 
O'er  thy  pale  forehead,  bent  beneath  the  blight 
Of  dark  reflection — horror  pass'd  like  night. 

And  as  the  shepherd,  watching  on  the  shore. 
Beholds  his  lengthening  shadow  on  the  sea, 
Spreading  along  the  billows  as  they  roar, 
80  from  the  lone  height  of  thy  destiny 
Looked  thou  into  the  shadow  of  the  past, 
To  find  thyself  in  days  that  did  not  last/* 

Manzoni. 
••  How  often,  when  the  dying  light 
Ushered  the  dull  hours  rato  night, 

u  2 
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His  eagle^ye  downcast* 
With  folded  arms  he  stood — ^his  breast 
Filled  with  the  memory  of  blest. 

Of  glorious  days  lon^  past ; 
Of  flying  tents — vales  echomg  wide 
With  clanging  squadrons  in  their  pride ; 

The  flower  of  Infantry — 
With  following  wave  on  wave  of  horse — 
Command  in  all  its  mightiest  force. 

And  thousands  to  obey.'* 

Manzoni  has  also  concluded  his  Ode  by  a  religious  allusion ;  but  it  is 
not  open  to  censure  like  that  of  the  French  poet.  De  la  Martine  ends  in 
doubt ;  Manzoni,  in  hope — beautifully  contrasting  this  feeling  with  the 
deserted  deathbed  of  the  fallen  hero.  It  is  a  nice  sense  of  both  moral 
and  poetical  justice,  as  well  as  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  that  creates  this 
superiority  on  the  part  of  Manzoni. 

Db  la  Martinb. 

••  His  tomb  is  closed !  before  the  Almighty  eye 
His  crimes,  his  exploits,  tremble  in  the  scale ! 

Touch  it  not,  feeble  man  !  nor  vainly  try 
To  fathom  mercy  that  can  never  fail. 

And  ye— Scourges  of  God !  who  can  declare 

That  Genius  is  not  of  your  virtues  ?** 

Manzoni. 

**  Thou  beauteous  and  beneficent 
Faith,  to  continual  triumphs  sent, 

O !  write  these  words  alone ! 
'  Rejoice !  The  soul  that  soared  so  far. 
To  the  disgrace  of  Golgotha 

Can  never  be  brought  down ! 
'  Above  this  cold  and  worn-out  clod 
Spare  ye  each  cruel  word— the  God 

Who  grief  or  joy  can  shed, 
Who  can  adfflict  and  can  console, 
Watch'd  the  departure  of  his  soul 

By  his  deserted  bed.' " 

Great  in  their  kind  as  these  poems  unquestionably  are,  they  are  not 
great  enough  to  be  the  sole  tributes  offered  by  the  genius  of  three 
nations  to  so  lofVy  a  subject  for  poetry  as  Buonaparte.  Detail,  and 
partial  though  powerful  sketching,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
present  literature ;  but  even  was  there  a  mind  strong  enough  to  view,  in 
a  poetical  light,  the  whole  of  his  varied  being,  to  feel  the  force  of  its 
contrasts,  and  to  fathom  the  depth  of  that  character  whose  natural 
element  was  convulsion,  it  is  at  present  too  much  connected  with  what 
is  passing  around  us,  to  allow  of  its  realities  being  either  disguised  or 
heightened.  There  exists,  however,  a  most  singular  coincidence,  which 
in  England  is  very  little  known,  and  which  yet  furnished  Italy  with  a 
complete  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  Napoleon's  rise  and  character, 
together  with  allusions  that  might  seem  almost  direct  to  parts  of  bis 
domestic  history,  before  he  was  known  to  the  world.  We  allude  to  the 
tragedy  of  Timoleone,  which  was  written  and  published  by  Alfieri  in 
1788.  The  argument  of  this  drama  will  be  remembered  by  the  classical 
reader.  Timophatics  and  Timolcon  are  brothers  of  Corinth;  the  former 
has,  very  much  through  Uie  instrumentality  of  the  latter,  been  made 
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General  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic^  and  his  intrepid  vaiour  e:q)08ea 
him  to  many  dangers.  Upon  one  occasion,  his  brother  saves  his  life  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  Timophanes  soon,  however,  forgets  the 
established  government  of  his  country,  and,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  ambitious  views,  tramples  on  her  laws,  and  by  degrees  raises 
himself  to  the  supreme  power.  Timoleon  watches  his  progress — warns 
him— -quits  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  and  tempting  offers  to 
share  his  power,  remains  true  to  his  republican  principles,  and  finally 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant.  This  plot  is  discovered  by  Timo- 
phanes, who  saves  Timoleon  from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  only  to  be 
assured  that  he  should  mount  the  throne,  if  he  mounted  it  at  all,  over 
his  (Timoleon's)  corpse ;  and  in  the  end  to  connive,  and  be  present  at 
the  murder  of  Timophanes,  by  a  partizan  whose  life  was  also  spared. 

The  scanty  materiab  from  which  this  tragedy  is  formed — the  single 
incident  on  which  it  apparently  turns — the  single  source  whence  its 
interest  is  drawn — and  yet  the  manner  in  which  that  interest  is  kept  up 
throughout — ^render  it  one  of  Alfieri's  most  masterly  works.  His  only 
means  of  effect  was  contrast — contrast  between  the  firm  rectitude  of  the 
one  brother,  and  the  determined  ambition  of  the  other ;  for  the  only 
subordinate  characters  introduced  are  the  friend  of  Timoleon  and  mur- 
derer of  his  brother,  and  the  mother  of  the  two  disputants,  who  is  con- 
stantly vacillating  between  her  maternal  love  for  the  one  and  her  sympathy 
in  the  glory  of  the  other.  The  scrupulous  tameness  of  the  Italian  stage 
allows  us  only  to  hear  of  the  terrible  events  which  form  and  unravel  the 
plot  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  attention  is  therefore  kept  exclusively  fixed 
on  the  development  of  character,  and  the  exposition  of  feelings  by  the 
dialogue,  in  which  the  sentiments  are  so  nobly  suited  to  each  brother, 
and  clothed  in  such  nervous  and  expressive  poetry  (for  metaphor  is 
sparingly  used  by  Alfieri),  that  the  mind  is  not  for  a  moment  fatigued. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  chose  this  difficult,  and,  in  the  main, 
ungrateful  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  then  dawning  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  strong  republican  feelings.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  portray  in  Timophanes  the  temptations  and 
consequences  of  power  given  to  one,  and  in  Demarista  the  baleful  effects 
of  ^'  the  pestilential  air  of  palaces ;  "  but  it  was  most  singular  that  the 
rise  of  Buonaparte  should  so  soon  afler  give  to  this  tragedy  almost  the 
character  of  prophecy,  for  the  following  anecdote,  not  perhaps  very  gene- 
rally known,  will  show  that  it  applied  closely  even  to  a  portion  of  his 
family  history : — 

Lucien  Buonaparte  was  below  his  brother  only  in  genius  and  ambi- 
tion ;  he  was  his  equal  in  strength  of  mind,  his  superior  in  clearness  of 
intellect  and  rectitude  of  principle.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Napoleon's 
career,  Lucien  was  his  assistant,  his  companion;  and  on  the  18th 
Brumaire  saved  his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. But  at  a  later  period,  when  Napoleon's  power  became  absolute, 
he  received  none  of  the  honours,  accepted  none  of  the  kingdoms  which 
were  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  his  family.  His  principles  were  origi- 
nally republican,  and  they  remained  so  to  the  last.  Napoleon  is  known 
to  have  made  him  many  offers  of  power,  which  were  all  steadily  rejected; 
but  the  latest  of  these  proposals  gave  rise  to  a  scene  thus  described  to 
118  by  an  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  as  currently  believed  in  Italy. 
In  November,  1807*,  Napoleon  sent  for  Lucien  to  meet  him  at  Mantua, 

*  This  journey  of  Napoleon  into  Italy  at  a  time  when  his  presence  there  wa 
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and  there,  after  a  conference  with  some  of  his  general  officers  on  hk 
future  operations,  they  were  dismissed,  and  the  brothers  remained  alone. 
The  Conqueror  grasped  the  hand  of  the  hitherto  inflexible  patriot,  and 
tracing  on  the  map  which  lay  before  him  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions, 
he  said,  "  Now  chY}08e — any  part  shall  be  yours — we  will  share  them 
all."  Lucien  replied  that  '*  his  principles  were  unaltered,  and  would 
remain  so ;  he  could  not  therefore  accept  of  his  brothef*s  proposal.** 
*  Eh  hien^^  rejoined  the  Emperor, "  we  shall  meet  again  at  dinner, 
when,  perhaps — "  He  left  the  room  by  one  door ;  Lucien  at  the  same 
instant  quitted  it  by  another,  and  entering  the  carriage  he  had  only  just 
left,  was,  before  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  when  temptation  was  again  to 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  some  leagues  on  the  road  to  the  retirement  from 
which  he  did  not  again  emerge  till  Napoleon  became  Emperor. 

Here  then  is  almost  the  same  bare  outline  as  in  the  prophetic  tragedy 
of  Alfleri.  Timophanes  is  indeed  a  true  and  classic  model  of  Buonaparte, 
though  unlike  bun  in  some  points ;  for  Napoleon  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  his  fame  and  conquests  were  more  ex** 

least  expected,  ftnd  his  consequent  meeting  with  Lucien,  was  unknown  in  that 
country  till  his  return,  nor  has  it  ever  been  actually  proved  that  the  meeting  did 
then  take  place ;  but  the  following  incident,  related  to  us  by  the  officer  already 
alluded  to,  and  who  did  not  leave  his  native  country  till  after  the  event,  goes  Car  to 
establish  the  fact,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  general  report : — 

*'  At  the  end  of  November,  1807,"  says  our  informant,  ^^  I  waa  returning  from 
an  afternoon's  walk  with  my  father,  in  the  town  of  Vercelli  (lit  a  short  distance 
from  Mantua),  past  one  of  the  principal  inns  in  the  place.  Two  carriages  weni 
stopping  to  change  horses ;  from  the  first  of  whidi,  two  persons,  having  the  ap* 
pearanoe  of  generals,  descended  to  give  orders.  A  third,  having  his  head  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  very  large  red  and  white  shawl,  remained  sitting  back  in  the  cor> 
Her  of  the  carriage,  nor  md  he  alter  his  position.  In  the  second  carriage  my  father 
fancied  he  recognised  Champagny,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whom  he  had 
formerly  receiv^  at  his  house.  The  next  day  we  learned  that,  in  passing  over  the 
bridge  at  Sesia,  half  a  mile  from  Vercelli,  the  third  person  in  the  red  and  whits 
shawl  had  been  known  by  the  officer  on  guard  as  Napoleon.  Little  attention  was 
paid,  however,  to  his  assertion ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  at  learning  shortly  aftef, 
through  the  public  papers,  that  Napoleon  had  lieen  received  and  fited  at  Venice  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  astonished  people,  for  how  and  why  he  oaiile,  and  whence 
he  arrived,  were  equally  a  mystery.  The  two  carriages  which  we  had  seen  had 
been  traced  to  Mantua,  and  another  was  ascertained  to  have  entered  that  city  by 
the  gate  of  the  Po  a  few  hours  afterwards.**  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  report  which  arose  at  that  time  of  Lucien's  having  refused  to  become  Supreme 
Moderator  of  the  Federation  of  Itaijf,  which  Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
this  journey  incognitio  to  consolidate,  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  interview 
between  Napoleon  and  his  brother,  which  lately-published  memoirs  prove  to  have 
actually  happened  at  this  period,  took  place  at  Mantua.  The  terms  of  their  con- 
versation, Uiough  kept  profoundly  secret  at  the  time,  appear  to  have  transpired 
subsequently  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  placed  them  before  our  readers.  We 
go  on  to  quote  the  words  of  our  informant,  as  showing  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
and  hope  with  whidi  Napoleon  was  regarded  even  by  those  of  republican  principles 
at  the  period  of  his  greatest  glory,  and  how  completely  it  seems  to  have  da&led  the 
acutest  judgments.  After  observing  that  such  was  the  universal  admiration  for 
Napoleon  throughout  France  and  Italy  (especially  the  latter^  that,  had  his  presence 
there  been  suspected,  neither  weather  nor  distance  would  nave  prevented  the  in- 
habitants almost  of  entire  provinces  from  flocking  to  see  him,  he  adds,  ^^  My 
father  was  a  republican  ;  he  detested  the  name  alone,  and  not  the  person  of  any 
king,  prince,  or  emperor  whatever.  Nevertheless  he  entertained  sentiments  of 
love,  admiration,  and  even  fondness  for  Napoleon,  persuaded  that  he  sincerely 
wished  the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  the  people  of  Italy.  In  reading 
the  acts  of  his  administration,  my  father  often  said  to  me,  with  tears  of  Joy  in  bii 
eyes,  ^  These  are  rigid  laws ;  they  are  severe,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  just,  wiaOi 
beneficent,  and  paternal,  and  bearing  die  impress  of  Roman  genius  1  Who  knows 
if  our  age  will  understand  them  f  "> 
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tended;  but  the  two  characters,  in  their  main  particulars,  are  intrinsically 
the  same,  and  although  Lucien  did  not  aspire  to  the  ancient  though 
equivocal*  virtue  of  opposing  and  murdering  his  tyrant  brother,  yet  the 
nobly  patriotic  sentiments  expressed  by  the  republican  Timoleon  are 
perfectly  suited  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which  he  both  professed  and 
acted  up  to. 

In  the  first  interview  between  the  brothers  (act  ii.,  scene  ii.)>  the  fol- 
lowing speeches  occur : — 

"  Ttmophanes.  Perchance  thou  dost  reproach  me  with  the  gift 

Which  thy  wise  valour  made  me  in  the  field, 

Of  victory  and  life? 
Timoleon.  That  double  gift 

Was  duty,  not  benevolence.    Fortune 

Smiled  on  me  at  the  moment.    Now  beware 

And  make  me  not  repent.    Ne*er  have  I  seen 

A  braver  warrior  than  thou,  nor  e'er 

Had  Corinth  leader  so  invincible. 

But  when,  alas !  after  internal  feuds. 

An  antidote  was  sought  in  worser  ills — 

Perpetual  arms — perpetual  command — 

If  to  the  dangerous  honour  thou  wert  raised. 

If  civil  mix'd  with  military  sway 

Lighted  on  thee,  lay  not  the  blame  to  me. 

Oppose  thee  I  would  not ;  it  was  too  much 

To  doubt  a  brother  when  all  else  agreed 

To  trust  him  as  a  fellow-citizen  t 

Yet  from  that  day  I  trembled,  much  for  thee 

And  for  my  country  more — nor  was  my  heart 

Open  to  envy,  no— I  only  mourn*d, 

I  only  moum*d  thy  splendour. 
Timophanes.  How  ? 

My  splendour  ?  was  it  not  as  much  thine  own  ? 

Wert  thou  not  counsellor,  guide,  soul  to  me  ? 

Didst  thou  but  wish  ?  If  bravery  was  mine. 

Thine  was  the  wisdom — ^what  then  could st  thou  fear? 
Timoleon,  Speak*st  thou  as  brother  or  as  Governor, 

Thy  flattery  idike  falls  dead  ;  alas  t 

How  say*st  thou?  hast  thou  not  to  all  my  words 

Been  deaf,  since  thou  upon  that  fatal  day 

Assumed  a  new,  till  then  unknown  command  ?  *' 

This  description  keeps  pace  sufficiently  with  the  opening  of  Napoleon's 
career  to  warrant  its  applicability.  The  following  passage,  in  which  the 
tyrant  oflers  a  share  of  his  power  to  his  brother,  is  equally  well  fitted. 
Timoleon  has  avowed  that  his  brother  shall  only  mount  the  tlirone 
over  his  corpse : — 

"  Timophanes.  I  am  already  there. 

And  thou  unhurt    My  cities  and  my  troops, 

All  I  know  well :  I  am  too  far  advanced 

To  turn  again.    I  have  no  equal  here, 

None  but  thyself, — it  would  be  infamy 

To  sink  myself  below  inferiors. 

But  below  thee  I  can, — aye,  and  I  will. 

The  popular  liberty  no  more  can  rise. 

Believe  me,  here.    A  single  governor 

Thou  think* st  a  crime ;  but  if  his  single  arm 

Be  of  the  best,  its  guidance  must  be  too. 

Be  thou  that  one ;  do  thou  ei^oy  the  fruit 
.    Of  all  my  crimes.    Let  Corinth  gain  in  thee 
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All  that  this  hand  hath  ta*en  from  her,  while  I 
Will  proudly  reign  thy  second/* 

In  the  same  scene,  Timoleon,  alluding  to  the  cruelties  by  which 
Timophanes  has  gained  possession  of  the  throne,  tells  him  that  blood 
may  be  washed  out  by  blood. 

"  Timophanes.  Fall,  then,  the  traitorous  blow. 
'    Yet,  while  I  breathe,  Corinth  and  Greece  shall  see 
Sole  power  is  not  in  all  men  bad ;  the  prince 
Who  tracks  his  passage  to  the  throne  by  blood 
May  yet  rejoice  the  people  by  wise  laws. 
Guard  every  subject,  calm  the  internal  state. 
And  terrible  to  others  in  his  speed. 
Strong  in  himself,  reign  envied  and  supreme.** 

This  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  Napoleon  himself;  it  was  his  own  creed, 
perhaps  only,  like  most  of  his  designs,  too  noble  to  be  realized.  The 
next  passage  finely  pourtrays  the  situation  of  a  tyrant : — 

••    ♦  *  *        What  hopest  thou 

From  reigning  over  minds  so  different  ? 
Thou  art  already,  and  will  ever  be, 
The  enemy  of  every  noble  heart. 
Of  every  virtue  the  invidious  foe ; — 
Fear'd,  flatter' d,  hated,  wearying  the  world, 
A  burden  to  thyself.    To  purchase  praise 
Still  greedy,  though  thy  secret  soul  confess 
That  execration  is  thy  only  meed. 
Coward  at  heart,  dissembler  in  thy  looks, 
Eternal  prey  to  thy  suspicious  fears. 
Still  whetting  an  eternal  thirst  for  blood 
That  ne'er  can  be  appeased.'* 

This  is  not  throughout  applicable  to  Napoleon,  but  it  would  probably 
have  become  so,  had  complete  success  given  him  leisure  for  reflection. 
A  portion  of  Timophanes'  reply  is,  however,  perfectly  characteristic. 

"  It  is  become  a  part  of  life  itself, 
The  sole,  immutable,  and  high  resolve 
Of  reigning." 

Our  extracts,  however,  must  cease,  our  object  being  to  give  our  readers 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  drama,  and  the  characters  of  the 
two  brothers,  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  singular  coincidence  we 
have  pointed  out,  and  which  was  so  apparent  to  the  Italians  immediately 
after  Napoleon's  short  exaltation  am'ong  them,  that  the  tragedy  became 
doubly  popular,  and  the  Emperor,  his  mother,  and  brother,  were  con- 
stantly designated  by  the  titles  of  its  characters,  thus  fulfilling  the 
desire  of  the  former  to  be  compared  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  a 
manner  but  little  congenial  to  his  feelings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enormous  masses  of  information  continually 
appearing  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  life  and  campaigns  must  ulti- 
mately form  as  rich  a  store  for  the  poets  and  romancers  of  a  future  age, 
as  Froissart  left  behind  him  for  those  of  the  present  (if  in  this  era  of 
utilitarianism  all  remains  of  the  gate  science  be  not  banished  the  world)  ; 
and  thus  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  Manzoni : — 

"  Was  it  true  glory  ?    Time  wiH  end 
The  arduous  doubt.    We  humbly  bend 

That  mighty  Hand  before. 
Which  sent  him  tow'ring  o'er  his  kind 
An  image  almost  unconnned 

Of  its  creative  power.'*  B. 
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I  HAVE  only,  in  my  life,  known  one  lunatic — properly  so  called.  In 
the  days  when  I  carried  a  satchel  on  the  banks  of  the  Shamsheen  (a 
river  whose  half-lovely,  half-wild  scenery  is  tied  like  a  silver  thread 
about  my  heart,)  Larry  Wynn  and  myself  were  the  farthest  boarders 
from  school,  in  a  solitary  farm-house  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  of  some  miles 
square,  called  by  the  undignified  title  of  Pomp's  Pond.  An  old  negro, 
who  was  believed  by  the  boys  to  have  come  over  with  Christopher 
Columbus,  was  the  only  other  human  being  within  anything  like  a 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  (it  took  its  name  from  him) ;  and  the  only 
approaches  to  its  waters,  girded  in  as  it  was  by  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  were  the  path  through  old  Pomp's  clearing,  and  that  by  our  own 
door.  Out  of  school,  Larry  and  I  were  inseparable.  He  was  a  pale, 
sad-foced  boy,  and,  in  the  first  days  of  our  intimacy,  he  had  confided  a 
secret  to  me  which,  from  its  uncommon  nature,  and  the  excessive  caution 
with  which  he  kept  it  from  every  one  else,  bound  me  to  him  with  more 
than  the  common  ties  of  schoolfellow  attachment.  We  built  wigwams 
together  in  the  woods,  had  our  tomahawks  made  of  the  same  fashion, 
united  our  property  in  fox-traps,  and  played  Indians  with  perfect  con- 
tentment in  each  other's  approbation. 

I  had  found  out,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  school,  that  Larry  never  slept 
pn  a  moonlight  night.  With  the  first  slender  horn  that  dropped  its 
silver  and  graceful  shape  behind  the  hills,  his  uneasiness  commenced, 
and  by  the  time  its  full  and  perfect  orb  poured  a  flood  of  radiance  over 
vale  and  mountain,  he  was  like  one  haunted  by  a  pursuing  demon.  At 
early  twilight  he  closed  the  shutters,  stuffing  every  crevice  that  could 
admit  a  ray ;  and  then,  lighting  as  many  candles  as  he  could  beg  or  steal 
from  our  thrifty  landlord,  he  sat  down  with  his  book,  in  moody  silence, 
or  paced  the  room  with  an  uneven  step,  and  a  solemn  melancholy  in  his 
fine .  countenance,  of  which,  with  all  my  famiharity  with  him,  I  was 
almost  afraid.  Violent  exercise  seemed  the  only  relief,  and  when  the 
candles  burnt  low  after  midnight,  and  the  stillness  around  the  lone  farm- 
house became  too  absolute  to  endure,  he  would  throw  up  the  window, 
and,  leaping  desperately  out  into  the  moonlight,  rush  up  the  hill  into  the 
depths  of  the  wild  forest,  and  walk  on  with  supernatural  excitement  till 
the  day  dawned.  Faint  and  pale  he  would  then  creep  into  his  bed,  and, 
b^ging  me  to  make  his  very  common  and  always  credited  excuse  of 
illness,  sleep  soundly  till  I  returned  from  school.  I  soon  became  used 
to  his  ways,  ceased  to  follow  him,  as  I  had  once  or  twice  endeavoured  to 
do,  into  the  forest,  and  never  attempted  to  break  in  on  the  fixed  and 
rapt  silence  which  seemed  to  transform  his  lips  to  marble.  And  for  all 
this  Larry  loved  me. 

Our  preparatory  studies  were  completed,  and,  to  our  mutual  despair, 
we  were  destined  to  different  Universities.  Larry's  father  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Channing,  and  mine  a  Trinitarian  of  uncommon  zeal ; 
and  the  two  institutions  of  Yale  and  Harvard  were  in  the  hands  of  most 
eminent  men  of  either  persuasion,  and  few  are  the  minds  that  could 
resist  a  four  years'  ordeal  in  either.    A  student  was  as  certain  to  come 
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forth  a  Unitarian  from  one  as  a  CalviniBt  from  the  other;  and  in  the 
New  England  States  these  two  sects  are  bitterly  hostile.  So,  to  the 
glittering  atmosphere  of  Channing  and  Everett  went  poor  Larry,  lonely 
and  dispirited ;  and  I  was  committed  to  the  sincere  zealots  of  Connec 
ticut,  some  two  hundred  miles  off,  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  if  it  pleased 
heaven,  but  the  mysteries  of  "  election  and  free  grace,'^  whether  or  no. 

Time  crept,  ambled,  and  galloped  l^y  turns,  as  we  were  in  love  or  ouit 
moping  in  term-time,  or  revelling  in  vacation,  and  gradually,  I  know 
not  why,  our  correspondence  had  dropped,  and  the  four  years  had  come 
to  their  successive  deaths,  and  we  had  never  met.  I  grieved  oyer  it| 
for  in  those  days  I  believed,  with  a  school-boy's  fatuity, 

"  That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem  ;'* 

and  I  loved  Larry  Wynn,  as  I  hope  I  may  never  love  man  or  woman 
again — ^with  a  pain  at  my  heart.  I  wrote  one  or  two  reproachful  letters 
in  my  senior  year,  but  his  answers  were  overstrained,  and  too  full  of  pro* 
testations  by  half;  and  seeing  that  absence  had  done  its  usual  work  on 
him,  I  gave  it  up,  and  wrote  an  epitaph  on  a  departed  friendship.  I  do 
not  know,  by  the  way,  why  I  am  detaining  you  with  all  this,  for  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  story ;  but  let  it  pass  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  a 
true  one.  The  climax  of  things  in  real  life  has  not  the  regular  pro* 
cession  of  incidents  in  a  tragedy. 

Some  two  or  three  years  after  we  had  taken  "  the  irrevocable  yoke**  of 
life  upon  us  (not  matrimony,  but  money-making),  a  winter  occurred  of 
uncommonly  fine  sleighing — sledging,  you  call  it  in  England.  At  such 
times  the  American  world  is  all  abroad,  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 
The  roads  are  passable  at  any  rate  of  velocity  of  which  a  horse  is  capably 
smooth  as  montagnes  Russes^  and  hard  as  is  good  for  hoofs ;  and  a 
hundred  miles  is  diminished  to  ten  in  facility  of  locomotion.  The  hunter 
brings  down  his  venison  to  the  cities,  the  western  trader  takes  his  family 
a  hundred  leagues  to  buy  calicoes  and  tracts,  and  parties  of  all  kinds 
scour  the  country,  drinking  mulled  wine  and  "  flip,"  and  shaking  the 
very  nests  out  of  the  fir-trees  with  the  ringing  of  their  horses'  bells. 
You  would  think  death  and  sorrow  were  buried  in  the  snow  with  the 
leaves  of  the  last  autumn. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  undertook,  at  this  time,  a  journey  to  the  west ; 
certainly  not  for  scenery,  for  it  was  a  world  of  waste,  desolate,  and 
dazzling  whiteness,  for  a  thousand  unbroken  miles.  The  trees  were 
weighed  down  with  snow,  and  the  houses  were  thatched  and  half-buried 
m  it,  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  like  the  vast  waves  of  an 
illimitable  sea,  congealed  with  its  yesty  foam  in  the  wildest  hour  of  a 
tempest.  The  eye  lost  its  powers  in  gazing  on  it.  The  "  spirit-bird  " 
that  spread  his  refreshing  green  wings  before  the  pained  eyes  of  Thalaba 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  fellow-traveller.  The  worth  of  the  eye- 
sight lay  in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  green  goggles. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  after  skimming  over  the  buried  scenery 
of  half  a  dozen  states,  each  as  large  as  Great  Britain  (more  or  less),  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  town  on  the  border  of  one  of  our  western  lakes. 
It  was  some  twenty  years  since  tlie  bears  had  found  it  thinly  settled 
enough  for  their  purposes,  and  now  it  contained  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
souls.  The  oldest  inhabitant,  bom  in  the  town,  was  a  youth  in  his 
minority.    With  the  usual  precocity  of  new  settlements,  it  had  already 
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most  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  metropolis.  The  burnt  stmnps  still 
stood  about  among  the  houses,  but  there  ^as  a  fashionable  circle,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  lawyer's  wife  and  the  member  of  Ckingress'a 
daughter ;  and  people  ate  their  peas  with  silver  forks,  and  drank  their  tea 
with  scandal,  and  forgave  mto's  many  sins  and  refused  to  forgive  woman's 
one,  rery  much  as  in  towns  whose  history  is  written  in  black  letter,  f 
dare  say  there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  offences  against  the  moral 
and  Levitical  law,  fashionable  on  this  side  the  water,  which  had  not  been 
committed/ with  the  authentic  aggravations,  in  the  town  of  ■  >  ■;  I 
would  mention  the  name  if  this  were  Hot  a  true  story. 

Larry  Wynn  (now  Lawrence  Wynn,  Esq.)  lived  here.  He  had,  as 
they  say  in  the  United  States,  *^  hung  out  a  shingle"  {LondanieS^  put 
up  a  sign)  as  attorney  at  law,  and  to  all  the  twenty  thousand  innocent 
inhabitants  of  the  place  he  was  the  oracle  and  the  squire.  He  wad 
besides  colonel  of  militia,  churchwarden,  and  canal  commissioner ;  ap^ 
pointments  which  speak  volumes  for  the  prospects  of**  rising  young 
men"  in  our  flourishing  republic.  I  mention  it  for  the  peculiar  benefit 
of  Scotland. 

Larry  was  glad  to  see  me — ^very.  I  was  more  glad  to  see  him.  I 
have  a  soft  heart,  and  forgive  a  wrong  generally,  if  it  touches  neither 
my  vanity  nor  my  purse.  I  forgot  his  neglect,  and  called  him  **  Lorry.'' 
By  the  same  token,  he  did  rwt  call  me  "  Phil."  (There  are  very  few 
that  love  me,  patient  reader,  but  those  who  do  thus  abbreviate  my  plea-* 
sant  name  of  Philip.  I  was  called  after  the  Indian  Sachem  of  that 
name,  whose  blood  runs  in  this  tawny  hand.)  Larry  looked  upon  mO 
as  a  man.  I  looked  on  him,  with  all  his  dignities  and  changes,  through 
the  sweet  vista  of  memoi7 — as  a  boy.  His  mouth  had  acquired  the 
pinched  comers  of  caution  and  mistrust  common  to  those  who  know  thei^ 
fellow  men ;  but  I  never  saw  it  unless  when  speculating  as  I  am  now; 
He  was  to  me  the  pale-tiEiced  and  melancholy  friend  of  my  boyhood ;  and 
I  could  have  slept,  as  I  used  to  do,  with  my  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
feared  to  stir  lest  I  should  wake  him.  Had  my  last  earthly  hope  lain 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  I  could  have  given  it  to  him,  had  he  needed  it, 
but  to  make  him  sleep ;  and  yet  he  thought  of  me  but  as  a  stranger 
under  his  roof,  and  added,  in  his  warmest  moments,  a  **  Mr.''  to  my 
name  !  There  is  but  one  circumstance  in  my  life  that  has  wounded  me 
more.    Memory,  avaunt! 

Why  should  there  be  no  unchangeableness  in  the  world  ?  why  no 
friendship  ?  or  why  am  I,  and  you,  gentle  reader  (for  by  your  continuing 
to  pore  over  these  idle  musings,  you  have  a  heart,  too),  gifted  with  this 
useless  and  restless  organ  beating  in  our  bosomsj  if  its  thirst  for  love  is 
never  to  be  slaked,  and  its  aching  self-fulness  never  to  find  flow  or 
utterance  ?  I  would  positively  sell  my  whole  stock  of  affections  for  three 
farthings.     Will  you  say  "  tux)  ?  " 

'*  You  are  come  in  good  time,"  said  Larry  one  morning,  with  a  half- 
tmile,  **  and  shall  be  groomsman  to  me.     I  am  going  to  be  married." 

«  Married  ?  " 

"  Married." 

I  repeated  the  word  after  him,  for  I  was  surprised.  He  had  never 
opened  his  lips  about  his  unhappy  lunacy  since  my  arrival,  and  I  had 
felt  hurt  at  this  apparent  unwillingness  to  renew  our  ancient  confldencei 
but  had  felt  a  repugnance  to  any  forcing  of  the  topic  upon  him,  aiKl 
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could  only  hope  that  he  had  outgrown  or  oyercome  it.  I  argued,  imtBe- 
diately  on  this  information  of  his  intended  marriage,  that  it  must  he  so. 
No  man  in  his  senses,  I  thought,  would  link  an  impending  madness  to 
the  fate  of  a  confiding  and  lovely  woman. 

He  took  me  into  his  sleigh,  and  we  drove  to  her  father's  house.  She 
was  a  flower  in  the  wilderness.  Of  a  delicate  form,  as  all  my  country- 
women are,  and  lovely,  as  quite  all  certainly  are  not,  large-eyed,  soft  in 
her  manners,  and  yet  less  timid  than  confiding  and  sister-like,  with  a 
shade  of  melancholy  in  her  smile,  caught,  perhaps,  with  the  *'  trick  of 
sadness  "  from  himself,  and  a  patrician  slightness  of  reserve,  or  pride, 
which  Nature  sometimes,  in  very  mockery  of  high  hirth,  teaches  her 
most  secluded  child, — the  hride  elect  was,  as  I  said  hefore,  a  flower  in 
the  wilderness.  She  was  one  of  those  women  we  sigh  to  look  upon  as 
they  pass  hy,  as  if  there  went  a  fragment  of  the  wreck  of  some  hlessed 
dream* 

The  day  arrived  for  the  wedding,  and  the  sleigh-hells  jingled  merrily 
into  the  village.  The  morning  was  as  soft  and  genial  as  June,  and  the 
light  snow  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  melted,  and  lay  on  the  hreast  of 
the  solid  ice  heneath,  giving  it  the  effect  of  one  white  silver  mirror, 
stretching  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  It  was  exquisitely  heautiful,  and 
I  was  standing  at  the  window  in  the  afternoon,  looking  off  upon  the 
shining  expanse,  when  Larry  approached,  and  laid  his  hand  familiarly 
on  my  shoulder. 

^'  What  glorious  skating  we  shall  have,"  said  I,  *^  if  this  smooth  water 
freezes  to-night !" 

I  turned  the  next  moment  to  look  at  him ;  for  we  had  not  skated  to- 
gether since  I  went  out,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  at  midnight,  to  skim  the 
little  lake  where  we  had  passed  our  hoyhood,  and  drive  away  the  fever 
from  his  hrain,  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 

He  rememhered  it,  and  so  did  I ;  and  I  put  my  arm  hehind  him,  fbr 
the  colour  fled  from  his  face,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  sunk  to  the 
floor. 

''  The  moon  is  full  to-night,"  said  he,  recovering  instantly  to  a  cold 
self-possession. 

I  took  hold  of  his  hand  flrmly,  and,  in  as  kind  a  tone  as  I  could 
summon,  spoke  of  our  early  friendship,  and  fl)>ologizing  thus  for  the 
freedom,  asked  if  he  had  quite  overcome  his  melancholy  disease.  His 
face  worked  with  emotion,  and  he  tried  to  withdraw  his  hand  from 
my  clasp,  and  evidently  wished  to  avoid  an  answer. 

'*  Tell  me,  dear  Larry,"  said  L 

"  Oh  God !  No  !  "  said  he,  breaking  violently  from  me,  and  throw- 
ing himself  with  his  face  downwards  upon  the  sofa.  The  tears  streamed 
through  his  fingers  upon  the  silken  cushion. 

"  Not  cured  ?    And  does  she  know  it?" 

♦*  No !  no !  thank  God !  not  yet ! " 

I  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  listening  to  his  suppressed  moans,  (for 
he  seemed  heart-broken  with  the  confession,)  and  pitying  while  I  inwardly 
condemned  him.  And  then  the  picture  of  that  lovely  and  fond  woman 
rose  up  before  me,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  his  fearful  malady 
from  a  wife,  and  the  fixed  insanity  in  which  it  must  end,  and  the  whole 
wreck  of  her  hopes  and  his  own  prospects  and  happiness, — and  my  heart 
grew  sick. 
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.  I  sat  down  by  him,  and,  as  it  was  too  late  to  remonstrate  on  the  in- 
justice he  was  committing  toward  her,  I  asked  how  he  came  to  appoint  thei 
night  of  a  full  moon  for  his  wedding.  He  gave  up  his  reserve,  calmed 
himself,  and  talked  of  it  at  last  as  if  he  were  relieved  by  the  communi- 
cation. Never  shall  I  forget  the  doomed  pallor,  the  straining  eye,  and 
feverish  hand  of  my  poor  friend  during  that  half  hour. 

Since  he  had  left  college  he  had  striven  with  the  whole  energy  of  his 
soul  against  it.  He  had  plunged  into  business, — he  had  kept  his  bed 
resolutely  night  after  night,  till  his  brain  seemed  on  the  verge  of  frenzy 
with  the  effort, — he  had  taken  opium  to  secure  to  himself  an  artificial 
sleep ; — ^but  he  had  never  dared  to  confide  it  to  any  one,  and  he  had  no 
friend  to  sustain  him  in  his  fearful  and  lonely  hours ;  and  it  grew  upon 
him  rather  than  diminished.  He  described  to  me  with  the  most  touch- 
ing pathos  how  he  had  concealed  it  for  years, — ^how  he  had  stolen  out 
like  a  thief  to  give  vent  to  his  insane  restlessness  in  the  silent  streets  of 
the  city  at  midnight,  and  in  the  more  silent  solitudes  of  the  forest, — ^how 
he  had  prayed,  and  wrestled,  and  wept  over  it, — and  finally,  how  he  had 
c6me  to  believe  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  except  in  the  assistance 
and  constant  presence  of  some  one  who  would  devote  life  to  him  in  love 
and  pity.  Poor  Larry !  I  put  up  a  silent  prayer  in  my  heart  that  the 
desperate  experiment  might  not  end  in  agony  and  death. 

The  sun  set,  and,  according  to  my  prediction,  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  to  the  north,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  in  a  couple  of 
hours  became  of  the  lustre  of  polished  steel.     It  was  intensely  cold. 

The  fires  blazed  in  every  room  of  the  bride's  paternal  mansion,  and 
I  was  there  early  to  fulfil  my  office  of  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
bridal.  My.  heart  was  weighed  down  with  a  sad  boding,  but  I  shook  off 
at  least  the  appearance  of  it,  and  superintended  the  concoction  of  a 
huge  bowl  of  punch  with  a  merriment  which  communicated  itself  in  the 
shape  of  the  most  joyous  hilarity  to  a  troop  of  juvenile  relations.  The 
house  resounded  with  their  shouts  of  laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  our  noise  in  the  small  inner  room  entered  Larry.  I 
started  back,  for  he  looked  more  like  a  demon  possessed  than  a  Christian 
man.  He  had  walked  to  the  house  alone  in  the  moonlight,  not  daring 
to  trust  himself  in  company.  I  turned  out  the  turbulent  troop  about 
me,  and  tried  to  dispel  his  gloom,  for  a  face  like  his  at  that  moment 
would  have  put  to  flight  the  rudest  bridal  party  ever  assembled  on  holy 
ground.  He  seized  on  the  bowl  of  strong  spirits  which  I  had  mixed 
for  a  set  of  hardy  farmers,  and  before  I  could  tear  it  from  his  lips  had 
drunk  a  quantity  which,  in  an  ordinary  mood,  would  have  intoxicated 
him  helplessly  in  an  hour.  He  then  sat  down  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rose,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement, 
and  the  whole  character  of  his  face  utterly  changed.  I  thought  he  had 
gone  wild. 

•*  Now,  Phil,'*  said  he ;  "  now  for  my  bride  I "  And  with  an  un- 
becomii^  levity  he  threw  open  the  door,  and  went  half  dancing  into  the 
room  where  the  friends  were  already  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

I  followed  with  fear  and  anxiety.  He  took  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  fair  creature  on  whom  he  bad  placed  his  hopes  of  life,  and,  though 
sobered  somewhat  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  the  wild  sparkle 
still  danced  in  his  eyes,  and  I  could  see  that  every  nerve  in  his  frame 
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was  excited  to  the  last  pitch  of  tension.    If  he  had  fallen  a  gibbering 
maniac  on  the  floor,  I  should  not  have  been  astonished. 

•The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  the  first  tone  of  his  voice  in  the  response 
startled  even  the  bride.  If  it  had  rung  from  the  depths  of  a  cavern,  it 
eould  not  have  been  more  sepulchral.  I  looked  at  him  with  a  shudder. 
His  lips  were  curled  with  an  exulting  expression,  mixed  with  an  inde- 
finable fear ;  and  all  the  blood  in  his  face  seemed  settled  about  his  eyes, 
which  were  so  bloodshot  and  fiery,  that  I  have  ever  since  wondered  he 
was  not,  at  the  first  glance,  suspected  of  insanity.  But  oh !  the  hea- 
venly sweetness  with  which  that  loveliest  of  creatures  promised  to  love 
and  cherish  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health !  I  never  go  to  a  bridal  but 
it  half  breaks  my  heart;  and  as  the  soft  voice  of  that  beautiful  girl  fell 
with  its  eloquent  meaning  on  my  ear,  and  I  looked  at  her,  with  lips  calm 
and  eyes  moistened,  vowing  a  love  which  I  knew  to  be  stronger  than 
death,  to  one  who,  I  feared,  was  to  bring  only  pain  and  sorrow  into  her 
bosom,  my  eyes  wanned  with  irrepressible  tears,  and  I  wept. 

The  stir  in  the  room  as  the  clergyman  closed  his  prayer  seemed  to 
awake  him  from  a  trance.  He  looked  around  with  a  troubled  fiice  for  a 
moment;  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  bride,  he  suddenly  clasped  his 
arms  about  her,  and  straining  her  violently  to  his  bosom,  broke  into  an 
hysterical  passion  of  tears  and  laughter.  Then,  suddenly  resuming  his 
self-command,  he  apologised  for  the  over-excitement  of  his  feelings,  and 
behaved  with  forced  and  gentle  propriety  till  the  guests  departed. 

There  was  an  apprehensive  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  small  bridal 
party  left  in  the  lighted  rooms ;  and,  as  they  gathered  round  the  fire,  I 
approached,  and  endeavoured  to  take  a  gay  farewell.  Larry  was  sitting 
with  his  arm  about  his  wife,  and  he  wrung  my  hand  in  silence  as  I  said 
**  Good  night,"  and  dropped  his  head  upon  her  shoulder.  I  made  some 
futile  attempt  to  rally  him,  but  it  jarred  on  the  general  feeling,  and  I 
kft  the  house. 

It  was  a  glorious  night  The  clear  piercing  air  had  a  vitreous  bril- 
liancy, which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  climate,  the  rays  of  the 
moonlight  almost  visibly  splintering  wiUi  the  keenness  of  the  frost.  The 
moon  herself  was  in  the  zenith,  and  there  seemed  nothing  between  her 
and  the  earth  but  palpable  and  glittering  cold. 

I  hurried  home :  it  was  but  eleven  o'clock ;  and,  heaping  up  the  wood 
in  the  large  fire-place,  I  took  a  volume  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  which  had  just 
then  appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  rid  myself  of  my  unpleasant  thoughts. 
I  read  on  till  midnight;  and  then,  in  a  pause  of  the  story,  I  rose  to  look 
out  upon  the  night,  hoping,  for  poor  liirry's  sake,  that  the  moon  was 
buried  in  clouds.  The  house  was  near  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  and  as  I 
looked  down  upon  the  glassy  waste,  spreading  away  from  the  land,  I  saw 
the  dark  figure  of  a  man  kneeling  directly  in  the  path  of  the  moon's 
rays.  In  another  moment  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  tall,  slight  form 
of  my  poor  fnend  was  distinctly  visible,  as,  with  long  and  powerful 
strokes,  he  sped  away  upon  his  skates  along  the  shore. 

To  take  my  own  Hollanders,  put  a  collar  of  fiir  around  my  mouth, 
and  hurry  after  him,  was  the  work  of  but  a  minute.  My  straps  were 
soon  fastened ;  and,  following  in  the  marks  of  the  sharp  irons  at  the  tap 
of  my  speed,  I  gained  sight  of  him  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  with 
great  effort  neared  l^im  sufficiently  to  shout  bis  name  with  a  hope  of 
being  heard. 
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The  lofty  mountain-Bhore  gave  back  the  cry  in  repeated  echoes ;  but 
he  redoubled  his  strokes,  and  sped  on  faster  than  before.  At  my  .utmost 
speed  I  followed  on ;  and  when,  at  last,  I  could  almost  lay  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  1  summoned  the  strength  to  my  breathless  lungs,  and 
shouted  again — ^*^  Larry  I  Larry !" 

He  half  looked  back,  and  the  full  moon  at  that  instant  streamed  full 
into  his  eyes.  I  have  thought  since  that  he  could  not  have  seen  me  for 
its  dazzUng  brightness ;  but  I  saw  every  line  of  his  features  with  the 
distinctness  of  daylight,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them.  A  line  of  white 
foam  ran  through  his  half-parted  lips ;  his  hair  streamed  wildly  over 
his  forehead,  on  which  the  perspiration  glittered  in  large  drops ;  and 
every  lineament  of  his  expressive  face  was  stamped  with  unutterable 
and  awful  horror.  He  looked  back  no  more ;  but,  increasing  his  speed 
with  an  energy  of  which  I  did  not  think  his  slender  frame  capable,  he 
began  gradually  to  outstrip  me.  Trees,  rocks,  and  hills  fled  back  like 
magic.  My  limbs  began  to  grow  numb ;  my  fingers  had  lost  all  feeling, 
but  a  strong  north-east  wind  was  behind  us,  and  the  ice  smoother  than 
a  mirror ;  and  I  struck  out  my  feet  mechanically,  and  still  sped  on. 

For  two  hours  we  had  kept  along  the  shore.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  were  reflected  in  the  polished  ice,  and  the  hills  seemed  hanging  in 
the  air,  and  floating  past  us  with  the  velocity  of  storm-clouds.  Far  down 
the  lake,  however,  there  glimmered  the  just  visible  light  of  a  fire,  and  2 
was  thajoking  God  that  we  were  probably  approaching  some  human 
succour,  when,  to  my  horror,  the  retreating  figure  before  me  suddenly 
darted  gS  to  the  left,  and  made,  swifter  than  before,  toward  the  centre 
of  the  icy  waste.  Oh,  God !  what  feelings  were  mine  at  that  moment* 
Follow  him  far  I  dared  not ;  for,  the  sight  of  land  once  lost,  as  it  would 
be  almost  instantly  with  our  tremendous  speed,  we  perished,  without  a 
possibility  of  relief. 

He  was  far  beyond  my  voice,  and  to  overtake  him  was  the  only  h(^* 
I  summoned  my  last  nerve  for  the  effort,  and,  keeping  him  in  my  eye, 
struck  across  at  a  sharper  angle,  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind  full  in 
my  back.  I  had  taken  note  of  the  mountains,  and  knew  that  we  were 
already  forty  miles  from  home,  a  distance  it  would  be  impossible  to  re« 
trace  against  the  wind ;  and  the  thought  of  fireezing  to  death,  even  if  I 
could  overtake  him,  forced  itself  appallingly  upon  me. 

Away  I  flew,  despair  giving  a  new  force  to  my  limbs,  and  soon  gained 
on  the  poor  lunatic  whose  eflbrts  seemed  flagging  and  faint.  I  neared 
him.  Another  struc^le !  I  could  have  dropped  down  where  I  was,  and 
slept,  if  there  were  death  in  the  first  minute,  so  stiff  and  drowsy  waa 
every  muscle  in  my  frame. 

**  Larry !"  I  shouted.     «  Larry  I" 

He  started  at  the  sound,  and  I  could  hear  a  smothered  and  breathless 
shriek,  as,  with  supernatural  strength,  he  strath tened  up  his  bending 
figure,  and,  leauing  forward  again,  sped  away  fircHii  me  hke  a  phantom  oil 
t£^  blast. 

I  could  follow  no  longer.  I  stood  stiff  on  my  skates,  still  going  on 
rapidly  before  the  wind,  and  tried  to  look  after  him,  but  the  frost  had 
at^ened  my  eyes,  and  there  was  a  mist  before  them,  and  they  felt  like 
glass.  Nothing  was  visible  around  me  but  moonlight  and  ice,  aad 
wearily  and  slowly  I  began  to  retrace  the  slight  path  of  semicircles 
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toward  the  shore.  It  waa  painful  work.  The  wind  seemed  to  divide 
the  very  fibres  of  the  skin  ixpon  my  f$ee.  Violent  exercise  no  longer 
warmed  my  body,  and  I  felt  the  cold  shoot  sharply  into  my  loins,  and 
bind  across  my  breast  like  a  chain  of  ice ;  and,  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  mind  at  my  command,  I  could  just  resist  the  terrible  inclination  to 
lie  down  and  sleep.  I  forgot  poor  Lorry..  Life — dear  life ! — ^was  now 
my  only  thoi^ht,  so  selfish  are  we  in  our  extremity ! 

With  difficulty  1  at  last  reaehed  the  shore,  and  then,  unbnttoning  my 
coat,  and  spreading  it  wide  for  a  sail,  I  set  my  feet  together,  and  went 
slowly  down  before  the  wind,  till  the  fire  which  I  had  before  noticed 
began  to  blaze  cheerily  in  the  distance.  It  seemed  an  eternity  in  my 
slow  progress.  Tree  after  tree  threw  the  shadow  of  its  naked  branches 
across  the  way ;  hill  after  hill  glided  slowly  backward  ;  but  my  knees 
seemed  frozen  together,  and  my  joints  fixed  in  ice;  and  if  my  life 
had  depended  on  striking  out  my  feet,  I  should  have  died  powerless. 
My  jaws  were  locked^  my  shoulders  drawn  half  down  to  my  knees,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  I  am  well  convinced,  the  blood  would  have 
thickened  in  my  veins,  and  stood  still,  for  ever. 

I  could  see  the  tongues  of  the  fiamefr-^I  couuted  the  burning  faggots 
—a  form  passed  between  me  and  the  fire — I  struck,  and  fell  prostrate  on 
the  snow ;  and  I  remember  no  more. 

The  sun  was  darting  a  slant  beam  through  the  trees  when  I  awoke. 
The  genial  warmth  of  a  large  bed  of  embers  played  on  my  cheek,  a  thick 
blanket  enveloped  me,  and  beneath  my  head  was  a  soft  cushion  of 
withered  leaves.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  lay  four  Indians 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and,  with  her  head  on  her  knees^  and  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  ankles,  sat  an  Indian  woman,  who  had  apparently  fallen 
asleep  upon  her  watch.  The  stir  I  made  aroused  her,  and,  as  she  piled 
on  fresh  faggots,  and  kindled  them  to  a  bright  blaze  with  a  handfiil  of 
leaves,  drowsiness  came  over  me  again,  and  I  wrapped  the  blanket  about 
me  more  closely,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  sleep. 

I  awoke  refreshed.  It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock  by  the  sun.  Tht 
Indians  were  about,  occupied  in  various  avocations,  and  the  woman  was 
broiling  a  slice  of  deer's  fiesh  on  the  coals.  She  offered  it  to  me  as  I 
rose ;  and  having  eaten  part  of  it  with  a  piece  of  a  cake  made  of  meal,  I 
requested  her  to  call  in  the  men,  and  with  offers  of  reward  easily  induced 
them  to  go  with  me  in  search  of  my  lost  friend. 

We  found  him,  as  I  had  anticipated,  fVozen  to  death,  far  out  oh  the 
lake.  The  Indians  tracked  him  by  the  marks  of  his  skate-irons,  and 
from  their  appearance  he  had  sunk  quietly  down,  probably  drowsy  and 
exhausted,  and  had  died  of  course  without  pain.  His  last  act  seemed  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  his  strange  madness,  for  he  lay  on  hia 
face,  turned  from  the  quarter  of  the  setting  moon. 

We  carried  him  home  to  his  bride.  Even  the  Indians  were  affected  by 
her  uncontrollable  agony.  I  cannot  describe  that  acene,  familiar  as  I 
am  with  pictures  of  horror. 

I  made  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  position  of  his  bridal  chamber. 
There  were  no  shutters,  and  the  moon  streamed  broadly  into  it,  and, 
after  kissing  his  shrinking  bride  with  the  violence  of  a  madman,  he 
•prang  out  of  the  room  with  a  terrific  scream,  and  she  saw  him  no  more 
till  he  lay  dead  on  his  bridal-bed. 

Slingsbt* 
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THE  PIC-NIC. 

"  A  PIC-NIC !  a  pic-nic !  so  happy  t.og:ether! 

Intelligent  women  !  agreeable  men  ! 
The  middle  of  June,  so  we  must  have  line  weather ; 

Well  go  upon  donkeys  to  Bogglemy  Glen. 
There  has  not  been  rain  for  six  weeks,  and  at  present 

There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  change ; 
No  pic-nic  I'm  sure  ever  yet  was  so  pleasant — 

Few  people  can  realise  all  they  arrange  !" 

Oh !  these  words  at  night  were  the  very  last  spoken, 

The  iirst  in  the  morning  were  eoually  gay ; 
There  was  a  great  mist,  which  we  knew  was  a  token 

At  noon  we  should  have  a  most  exquisite  day. 
The  donkeys  arrive,  and  the  sociable  meant  for 

The  matrons  unfitted  for  sidesaddle  feats ; 
The  baskets  of  prog  and  the  hampers  are  sent  for. 

And  pack*d  in  the  rumbles,  or  under  the  seats. 
And  now  we  set  off —all  the  carriages  quite  full : 

Do  look  at  Miss  Svmons,  how  oddly  she  sits ! 
No  sun  to  annoy  us  f  it's  really  delightful ! 

Don't  mind  Mrs.  Wilkins,  she  says  that  it  spits  ! 
Some  people  take  pleasure  in  throwing  cold  witer 

On  parties  of  pleasure,  and  talking  of  damp ; 
<SA«*«just  the  ill-natured  old  woman  I  thougtit  her: 

We'll  laugh  at  her  presently  when  we  encamp. 

My  donkey,  in  stooping  to  gather  a  thistle, 

Was  very  near  throwinc:  me  over  his  head. 
Dear  me !  I  do  think  it's  beginning  to  drizzle  ! 

Oh  !  let  us  take  shelter  in  yonder  old  shed ! 
How  foolish  to  put  on  my  pink  satin  bonnet ! 

I  envy  Miss  Martin,  she's  snug  in  the  straw ; 
My  lilac  pelisse,  too !  the  water  drips  on  it. 

The  loveliest  lilac  that  ever  I  saw  I 

For  my  part  I  own  I  like  this  sort  of  morning ; 

With  sun  perpendicular  what  could  we  do  ? 
So  pleasant  to  nnd  the  dust  laid  when  returning  ; 

Twill  clear  up  at  twelve,  or  at  latest  at  two. 
And  now  we're  at  Bogglemy,  dear,  how  unlucky  I 

I'm  sure  I  heard  something  like  thunder  just  then : 
The  place  is  so  gloomy— the  path  is  so  mucky — 

I  scarce  can  believe  I*m  at  Bogglemy  Glen  ! 

We  cannot  dine  under  the  trees— it  would  chill  us ; 

We'll  try  to  take  shelter  in  yonder  retreat : 
Oh,  dear !  it's  a  dirty  old  cowhouse,  'twill  kill  us ; 

Itall  must  crowd  into  it,  think  of  the  heat ! 
A  soup-plate  inverted  Miss  Millington  uses 

To  keep  her  thin  slippers  above  the  wet  clay ; 
Oh !  see  through  the  roof  how  the  rain-water  oozes — 

The  dinner  will  all  taste  of  dripping  to-day  ! 

A  pic-nic !  a  pic-nic !  so  wretched  together  I 
All  draggle-tail  women,  and  cross-looking  men ! 

The  middle  of  June,  yet  this  terrible  weather 
Has  made  a  morass  of  poor  Bogglemy  Glen ! 

It  rains  just  like  buckets  of  water ;  at  present 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  change : 

'Twas  very  absurd  to  leave  Waterloo  Crescent- 
Few  people  can  realise  all  they  arrange.  T.  II.  B. 
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Chapter  X. 

Miss  Edge  worth  has,  in  one  of  her  admirable  novels,  expressed  her 
opinion  of  the  important  effects  of  juxtaposition  in  bringing  about  the 
most  serious  change  in  our  state  of  life ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was 
about  this  period  of  my  life  that  I  began  to  experience  their  influence 
— an  influence  never  so  decidedly  powerful  as  when  the  twa^  so  con- 
stantly together,  are  associated  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood  in  the  country, 
where  either  party  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  locale^  and  all  the  combinations  and  connexions  of  its  inhabitants : 
both  are  then  competent  to  judge,  and  to  discuss,  and  think  alike;  and 
certainly  if  Harriet  Wells  and  1  ever  thought  or  talked  of  anything 
except  ourselves,  our  conversation  derived  its  peculiar  interest  from  the 
community  of  our  knowledge  as  to  men  and  matters  by  which  we  were 
surrounded. 

As  I  write  this  without  any  view  of  its  meeting  the  eye  of  strangers, 
I  will  honestly  confess  that  1  had  as  much  idea  of  being  in  love  with 
Harriet  Wells  as  I  had  of  flying;  as  Wolcot,  the  radical  rhymer,  who 
called  himself  Peter  Pindar,  said  when  speaking  of  the  wondeif  ul  powers 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  effect  producible  by  those  powers  upon  the 
tenderer  passions  of  the  other  sex, — ^^  She  is  beautiful,  magnificent,  and 
enchanting,  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of  marrying  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury."  Now,  Harriet  was  extremely  nice  and  agreeable ;  but 
I  certainly  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying  her  than  Peter  had  of  marry- 
ing the  Primate.  She  was  palish,  with  soft,  grey  eyes,  and  just  under 
those  eyes  an  engaging  darkness  of  skin.  She  had  fair  hair,  and  a  re- 
markably pretty  mouth.  None  of  her  features  were  what  some  particular 
and  affected  persons  would  call  classical ;  but  she  was  ''  very  nice" — 
just  plump  enough  to  hide  angles,  and  full  of  those  in-and-outisms  of 
figure  which  constitute  what  I  considered  true  symmetry. 

Well,  Harriet  and  I  walked  about  together,  and  I  went  to  her  father's 
house  every  day  after  breakfast,  and  she  u^ed  to  sit  down  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  her  sister  Fanny  accompanied  her,  and  they  played  duets,  and 
then  we  fancied  we  liked  particular  songs, — "  Sul  margine"  I  recollect  was 
one, — and  Eliza,  the  youngest  of  the  WeUses,  a  little  .plump  thing  in  a 
pinafore,  used  to  mix  in  our  revels ;  and  then  we  had  luncheon^  and  then 
Mrs.  Wells  was  very  goodnatured,  and  then  I  used  to  play  the  Devil  with 

the  girls ;  and  then But  stay,  somebody  may  see  what  I  write,  and, 

be  it  understood  that,  by  playing  the  "  Devil,"  I  mean  playing  a  game 
so  called,  which  originated  I  think  with  the  Cherokees,  but  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  received  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  devil  was  a  wooden  thing  shaped  like  an  hour-glass, 
and  he  danced  merrily  upon  a  string  extended  scientifically  between  two 
sticks,  and  he  hopped  up,  and  he  dropped  down,  and  we  twirled  him 
this  way,  and  wriggled  him  the  other  way,  and  tossed  him  over  our 
heads,  and  caught  him  upon  our  line,  and,  in  short,  he  nwde  very  good 
fun.  At  this  harmless  diversion  I  was  what  Etonians  call  a  dab; 
and  Harriet's  figure  looked  so  pretty  when  her  arms  were  uplifted  to 
catch  the  descending  devil,  that  I  really  thought  I  never  saw  anything 
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much  more  eilgaging.  I  Suppose  she  saw  hy  my  eyes  what  I  thought,  for 
she  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  goodhatured  aa  bur  acquaiutauce 
grew,  and  at  last  appeared  to  expect  me  at  luncheon  as  regularly  as  she 
looked  for  that  semi-demi-dinner  itself. 

But,  dear  me,  I  did  not  love  her.  I  felt  none  of  that  hangahle, 
drownable  desperation  about  her  that  I  had  onc«  felt  beibre  for  another. 
Not  I.  I  was  intiirested  about  her  merely  by  Miss  Edgeworth's  juxta- 
position ;  my  visits  were  habitual.  I  seemed  to  be  looked  for  at  Mr. 
Wells's,  and  I  should  not  have  fancied  my  day  properly  made  out  if  I  had 
aot  gone  there ;  and  then  I  knew  everything  that  was  in  the  girls'  work- 
boxes,  and  in  their  music  books,  and  I  tossed  over  the  threads,  and  pulled 
about  the  strips  of  muslin,  and  picked  the  pins  out  of  the  pincushion  and 
stuck  them  in  again,  and  talked  of  Widow  Harrison's  sprained  ancle  and 
old  Walker's  rheumatism,  and  went  with  Harriet  and  Fanny  loaded 
with  fiannel  for  one  and  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  other:  in  short, 
there  1  was,  happy  beyond  measure,  having  a  dear,  sweet-tempered 
creature  ahrays  on  my  arm,  or  if  not  leaning  so,  sauntering  by  my  side^  till 
at  last  I  never  felt  happy  Unless  I  were  there — and  yet  I  was  not  in  love. 

There  is,  as  the  highest  authority  tells  us,  a  time  for  all  things ;  and 
tweetly  as  glided  mi/  time,  it  was  time  I  should  leave  the  worthy  friends 
with  whom  I  was  staying.  "  Harriet,"  said  I, — I  had  got  to  call  her 
Harriet,  and  had,  I  admit,  established  a  slight  right  of  familiarity  with 
her  by  voting  myself  her  brother.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  by  what 
means  congenial  spirits  commingle.  I  used  to  call  her  "^  sister,"  and  so 
called  her  Harriet ;  she  used  to  call  me  "  brother,"  and  so  called  me 
Gilbert:  and  then  she  was  a  bit  of  an  asttonomet*,  and  she  loved  to 
watch  the  moon  when  it  was  full  and  bright,  and  we  used  to  go  and 
look  at  it ;  and  then  i  used  to  be  so  very  much  afraid  that  she  would 
catch  cold ;  and  then  I  used  to  tie  her  handkerchief  round  her  neck,  and 
fhen  she  used  to  thank  "  her  brother,"  and  then  **  her  brother  "  used 
to  be  very  much  pleased  with  her  Msterly  gratitude,  and  I  believe  once 
en-  twice,  not  oftener,  permitted  his  approbation  of  her  sororial  affection 
to  produce  a  sort  of  fraternal  acknowledgment,  which  between  two  such 
near  and  dear  relations  could  not  be  wrong.  And  this  was  the  way 
i  went  on,  but  without  an  idea  of  my  pure  affection  for  the  dear  girl 
assuming  any  other  character. 

*'  Harriet,"  said  I,  the  moon  being  exceedingly  bright,  "  what 
k  dreadful  thing  it  is  that  when  a  man  is  most  happy  h«  is  most 
miserable !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Harriet. 

**  I  mean,"  said  I,  "  that  rio  human  being  can  be  more  perfectly  happy 
than  I  am  at  this  moment,  and  yet,  paradise  as  it  is,  I  must  leave  it." 

**  Leave  it ! "  said  Miss  Wells,  and  her  dove-like  eyes  were  turned 
upon  me  with  a  look  not  to  be  forgotten.    "  Where  are  you  going?" 

"  I  must  go  to  town,"  said  I. 

"  Must  you  ?  "  said  Harriet,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  involuntary  pressure  on 
niy  arm ;  she  was  leaning  on  it ;  and  then  came  a  dead  silence,  a  pause 
of  five  minutes.  I  then  began  to  think  I  was  fonder  of  Harriet 
than  {  ever  meant  to  be ; — and  what  on  earth  endears  a  giri  to  one  so 
much, — what  so  entirely  upsets  all  resolutions,  fetters  the  mind,  and 
chains  the  heart,  as  the  notion  that  she  loves  ? 

I  felt  I  could  not  break  this  eilence.    Harriet  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
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ground,  and  walked  with  a  measured  step.  I  felt  that  she  trembled. 
What  could  I,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  I  had  but  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a-year.  She  had  nothing ;  as  I  have  said  before,  two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative  in  grammar,  but,  "  barring  accidence^  two 
nothings  never  make  anything.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  caught  her 
to  my  heart,  utterly  stifled  her  with  kisses,  and  proposed ;  but  I  had 
no  right  to  do  so.  1  had  no  right  to  presume  to  take  a  charming  girl 
out  of  a  sphere  in  which  she  was  happily  placed,  and  subject  her  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  life  regulated  only  by  the  annual  receipt  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  So  I  just  put  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and 
said,  sotto  vocey  "  Be  quiet.** 

TTie  eloquence  of  silence  is  proverbial.  We  both  felt  it  so ;  and  Harriet 
made  no  effort  to  speak  until  just  as  we  got  to  a  side  gate  opening  into  her 
father's  grounds.  The  sight  of  home  seemed  to  reassure  her,  and  the 
consciousness  that  such  was  her  feeling  made  me  uncomfortable.  Trusted 
with  this  young  creature,  (young  enough  myself,  God  knows!)  but 
having  her  thus  implicitly  confided  to  me  in  our  wanderings,  could  I 
have  wounded  her  feelings  so  deeply  that  until  she  felt  that  sort  of  in- 
stinctive courage  which,  if  not  the  paternal  presence,  the  paternal  pro- 
perty (the  consciousness  of  being  at  home)  could  give,  she  did  not  dare 
speak  till  then?  No,  no.  I  had  done  nothing,  said  nothing,  which 
could  intentionally  offend  her. 

"  And  when  ? "  said  she,  having  evidently  kept  my  last  words  in 
her  thoughts  ever  since  they  were  uttered — **  And  when  do  you  go, 
Gilbert?" 

"  I  think,  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  L 

"  I  thought,'*  replied  the  dear,  kind-hearted  creature,  "  you  were  en- 
gaged to  dance  with  Miss  Illingworth  at  the  ball  on  Tuesday." 

*'  Miss  Illingworth  ? ''  said  I,  with  unaffected  surprise. 

*•  Yes,  Gilbert,"  said  Miss  Wells.     "  If  you  fbrget  your  promises,  I 
do  not.     1  heard  you  make  that  promise  at  Mrs.  Woodbridge's.     I  never  ^ 
forget  what  I  hear." 

•*  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  I,  glad  to  affect  a  sort  of  gaiety '; 
"  but  I  scarcely  recollect  Miss  Illingworth  herself." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  should,"  replied  Harriet.  "  What  is  sport  to  wm 
may  be  death  to  her.  Hopes  are  excited,  thoughts  inspired,  wirfies 
created  by  a  word  or  a  look  where  the  feelings  are  interested  or  the 
heart  prepossessed.  You  forget  what  you  said ;  perhaps  she  does  not.  I 
know  she  admires  you :  it  will  wound  her  if  you  are  not  present  to  fcdfil 
your  promise,  for  she  has  talked  about  it  to  others." 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  said  I,  "  bright  as  the  moon  is,  I  am  delighted 
that  it  is  so  dark  that  my  blushes  may  not  be  seen.  I  give  you  my 
honour  that,  if  I  did  say  anything  of  the  sort  to  Miss  Illingworth,  it  was 
said  most  inadvertently ;  and  as  for  anything  I  may  say  to  a  young  lady 
amongst  the  many  of  this  neighbourhood  having  an  effect  upou  her 
heart,  you  really  do  me  too  much  honour." 

Harriet  drew  her  arm  from  mine, — I  cannpt  descnbe  how, — and,  in 
a  tone  of  something  between  laughing  and  crying,  exclaimed,  *'  Here's 
mamma  waiting  for  us."  So  she  was.  Harriet,  however,  passed  her, 
and  ran  into  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Gurney,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  "  you  keep  that  girl  out  too  late : 
she  is  a  delicate  creature,  and  ought  not  to  breathe  night  air.     T  really 
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Inu^t  insist  upon  it  that  she  does  not  stay  in  the  grounds  after  the  even- 
ing has  clQsed  in." 

It  was  vei:y  evident  that  Mrs.  Wells  was  very  angry,  and  I  endea- 
voured to  mollify  her  ire  by  making  an  observation  upon  the  clearness 
of  the  sky  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  to  which  she  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  return  such  agreeable  answers  as  heretofore  bad  dropped  from 
her  lips.  As  the  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  gloomy,  I  thought  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  effect  a  retreat,  and  I  accoi^ingly  wished  her  a 
good  nigbt»  to  which  she  returned  a  sort  of  half-and-half  answer;  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  heard  a  sudden  rustling  in,  or  rather  out  of,  a  laurel 
hedge  which  flanked  the  walk  by  which  Harriet  and  I  had  returned  to 
the  house,  succeeded  by  the  in^mediate  appearance  of  Mr.  Wells  himself, 
who  exclaimed,  in  a  mock-heroic  voice — 

"  '  Who  talks  of  going  with  a  voice  so  sweet  ?*  " 

"  What  I"  cripd  Mrs.  Wellp,  "  are  you  there^  my  dear?" 

♦'  My  love,  I  am,"  replied  Wells.  *"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  letting 
Gilbert  go  at  this  unusually  early  hour?    Where's  Harriet?" 

"  She  18  in  the  house,"  said  the  matron, 

•*  Ah  J  well,"  said  Wells,  "  so  will  he  be  too.  You,  of  course,  will 
stop  with  us,  and  have  our  little  music,  and  our  piquet,  and  our  fetit 
souper-r-^  ?    Nothing  like  winding-up  well." 

I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Wells  to  her  husband. 
Did  you,  my  dear  ?  "  answered  he ;  "  then,  for  once  in  your  life,  you 
were  mistaken.  Com^  let  us  go  in.  .  Is  the  billiard-room  lighted?  Let 
us  be  gay — life  is  but  short.     Come — come  along." 

And  so,  with  great  joyousness,  we  entered  the  hospitable  old  house 
by  one  pf  the  modernised  French  windows,  which,  as  the  French  them- 
selves say,  "gave  to  the  lawn." 

Nothing  could  be  more  comfortable — nothing  more  agreeable.  We 
went  to  the  billiard-room.  I  chose  my  favouri^  cue, — chalked  him — 
poised  him — pointed  the  red  ball — and  went  off  (which  Mr.  Wells 
always  forced  me  to  do)  ;  but  I  made  nothing,  and  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  balls  when  my  respectable  adversary 
had  played,  because — ^and  it  wa»  quite  a  new  feeling — Harriet  was  not 
in  the  room.  The  pinafores  were  gone  to  bed ;  and  Mrs.  Wells,  who 
(did  not  seem  to  have  recovered  her  good  temper,  established  herself  at  a 
work- table  in  the  billiard -room,  which  served  as  a  second  drawing-room, 
and  was  by  no  means  exclusively  devoted  to  the  game. 

I  wiondered  where  Harriet  was.  I  never  had  felt  either  anxious  about 
her  coming  or  going  before ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  dialogue  in 
^he  garden  had  closed  unsatisfactorily,  and  I  was  afraid  that  she  was 
gone  to  bed,  as  well  as  her  sisters.  I  saw  the  balls  running  about  the 
table,  but  my  mind  was  not  with  them  :  my  thoughts  were  up-stairs — 
fixed  on  things  above. 

"  Why,  you  cannot  make  a  hazard,  Gilbert :  what  i>  the  matter  ?" 
said  Wells. 

•*  I  do  not  knpw^  Sir,"  said  L     "  That  is  a  cannon,  however." 

^'  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  ejfclaimed  the  enthusiastic  performer, — **  a  kiss !" 

**  Ah,"  said  I,  "  probably^     Then  here  goes  again." 

"  And  that,"  exclaimed  my  opponent,  "  is  a  miss  !'* 

I  did  not  at  all  like  this  combination'  of  words,  and,  in  fact,  wished 
the  game  at  Old  Scratch,  wl^en  suddenly  was  opened  the  door  of  the 
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billiard-rooB),  and  in  came  Harriet,  looking  as  demure,  as  placid,  as 
goodnatured,  and  as  breatbingly  alive  to  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
the  evening  as  ^ver.  I  looked  at  her,  to  see  if  there  was  a  trace  of  ill- 
feeling  towards  me  on  her  countenance.  Dear  soul !  no.  And  when 
she  pat  herself  down  by  her  mother,  and  commenced  that  most  absurd 
of  ail  anomalous  nonsenses  called  *'  work,"  I  felt  that  I  was  extremely 
glad  she  took  so  much  interest  in  my  concerns,  and  showed  so  mucn 
anxiety  for  my  fulfilment  of  engagements. 

I  won't  go  the  day  after  to-morrow,  thought  I,  as  I  gave  my  ball  a 
thump  which  caused  it  to  hit  the  other  white  ball  exactly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  which  I  meant  it  to  touch.  I  will  stay,  and  go.  I 
will  dance  with  Miss  Illingworth,  to  show  Harriet  that  I  religiously 
keep  my  word,  and  prove  to  her  how  powerfully  her  reproof  has  acted 
upon  me.  Just  as  if  she  had  known  my  thoughts,  Harriet  lifted  her 
eyes  from  the  strip  of  (nuslin  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  Ipoked 
towards  me.  Our  eyes  met,  I  cannot  define  the  character  of  their  ex- 
pression ;  but  I  recollect  saying  to  myself,  "  Upon  my  life,  I  am  carry- 
ing  this  joke  a  little  too  far/' 

At  half-past  tea,  as  usual,  supper  was  announced,  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  dinner  parlour — room  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  It  was  a  low 
wainscoted  apartment,  with  a  beam  below  the  ceiling,  which  it  sup- 
ported, crossing  it  in  the  middle.  Every  footstep  in  the  chambers  above 
could  be  heard  over-head ;  and,  except  that  it  was  of  a  good  size,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  desirable  salle  a  manger.  To  me^  however,  it  was 
delightful :  it  had  been  consecrated  by  hospitality  and  kindness ; 
and  the  strongest  feeling  by  which  I  was  actuated,  as  I  led  my  amiable 
hostess  into  it,  was  thst  of  regret  that,  whether  I  stayed  till  Wednesday 
or  not,  I  must,  at  all  events,  leave  it  within  a  very  few  days. 

Yet,  for  all  thst,  I  felt  assured  that  I  did  not  love  Harriet, — ^not  as 
lovers  love.  Tbe  great  puzde  was,  how  to  define  the  sentiment  which 
she  had  inspired.  It  was  more  than  friendship.  Friendship  cannot  last 
long  between  two  people  circumstanced  as  we  were.  Of  Platonism  I 
have  a  very  faint  notion ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  feelings,  like  time, 
cannot  stand  still :  to  what  point  my  intimacy  with  Harriet  had  carried 
mine  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain ;  and  certainly  never  imagined  how 
essential  her  society  had  habitually  become  to  my  happiness,  until  I 
found  myself  on  the  eve  of  being  deprived  of  it. 

At  supper,  Harriet  seemed  out  of  spirits,  and  her  mother  what  I  con- 
sidered watchful, — and  a  watchful  mother,  in  a  small  party,  is  unbear- 
able. On  the  contrary,  mine  host  was  more  than  usually  agreeable :  his 
conversation  was  full  of  joke  and  repartee,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful  when  he  chose  to  be  so ;  but,  somehow,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  he  talked  more  than  usual  of  the  advantages  of  matrimony, — its 
comforts — its  blessings — the  respectability  it  gave  to  a  young  man — the 
refined  delight  it  afforded^to  a  young  woman. 

"  Sarah  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  "  are  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  my 
doctrine.  We  married  young,  and  we  have  lived  long,  and  never  re- 
pented it, — never  disqualified  for  Dunmow  yet." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  the  lady,  **  if  we  ever  have  differed,  the  fault  has 
been  yours ;  and  I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  you  are  now 
supporting,  I  differ  entirely.  What  should  people  think  about  matry- 
ing  without.meana  ?    The  old  proverb  is  quite  true " 
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**  Whicb  Moqre  has  bo  sweetly  versified,"  said  I. 
.    *'  I  know  nothing  of  versification^  Mr.  Gurney,"  said  the  matron ; 
'^  but  this  I  know,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  in  my  opinion,  tha4 
bringing  two  people  together  without  fortune,  and  entailing  upon  them 
a  life  of  perpetual  embarrassment  and  worry." 

'*  You  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  said  mine  host.  ^'  Where  there  is  genius 
or  talent,  the  very  fact  of  having  a  fond  and  affectionate  wife  dependent 
upon  him  for  existence  is  an  excitement  to  a  fhan  to  exert  his  energies. 
Raffle  the  waves  of  opposipg  ills;  and,  by  '  opposing,  end  them.'  " 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  that  may  be  very  true ;  but  if  I  saw  a  wife  so  de- 
pending upon  me,  the  very  thought  of  the  precariousuess  of  her  position, 
and  the  regret  for  having  removed  her  from  competency  to  ehare  my 
difficulties,  would  unnerve  and  unfit  me  for  the  exertions  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  make.  Harriet  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but  appeared 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  peeling  a  peach. 

"  I  confess,"  continued  Mrs.  Wells,  who  was  as  obstinate  as  Echo  in 
the  particular  of  having  the  last  word,  "  I  see  no  good  in  preaching 
what  nobody  in  their  senses  would  practise." 

**  What  do  you  say,  Gurney  ?"  said  Mr.  Wells. 

'^  Why,  Sir,"  said  I, — and  I  was  rather  flurried  by  the  question, — 
"  I— really " 

*'  S^pppse,  now,"  said  Wells, ''  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen— more 
or  less,  as  the  case  may  be — had  won  your  heart,  and  you  had  wohhers^ 
— should  you  stop  to  consider  whether  you  could  live  upon  so  much  a 
year,  or  so  much  more  of — as  I  said  before — less  ?  I  know  yo^  >voulcl 
not." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  I, "  JiOve  seldom  calculates.  He  is  painted  blind. 
1 — never  have  thought  upon  the  subject ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that, 
whatever  love  without  money  may  be,  money  without  love  is  destruction. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Sarah,"  exclaimed  mine  host.  "  Few  young  hearts 
are  mercenary — a  woman*s  heart  never  is,  as  I  firmly  believe.  She  will 
squander  and  waste  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  and  she  will  make  her 
husband  give/S/ef,  i^nd  parties,  and  dingers,  and  dejeiiners,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  a  selfish,  stingy  woman  is  a  rara  am." 

"  Better  be  stingy,  Mr.  Wells,"  said  Sarah, "  as  you  call  it,  than 
extravagant.  More  fortunes  have  been  saved  than  made,  and  I  hate  to 
hear  you  talk  in  so  unguarded  a  way  while  persons  are  present  who  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  listen  to  such  principles." 

"  Sally,  my  love,"  said  Wells,  who  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  his 
wife's  reproof,  "  I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean,  and  I  live  with  my 
children  as  I  do  with  my  friends.  If  my  words  were  not  in  accordance 
with  my  thoughts,  I  should  not  argue  as  I  have  done ;  as  they  are,  and 
as  I  have  no  concealments,  I  speak  out,  and  I  should  think  myself  the 
most  unhappy  father  in  the  world  if  I  thought  a  daughter  of  mine  could 
be  spoiled  by  a  misinterpretation  of  my  sentiments." 

'^  As  for  your  daughter's  being  spoiled,"  said  Mrs.  Wells  significantly, 
**  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  anything  about  it ;  but  1  think  we  may  as  well 
retire.     Come,  Harriet,  it  is  quite  time  for  bed." 

Harriet,  who  had  ^ken  no  share  in  the  conversation,  looked  at  her 
father  and  then  at  me.  Wells  saw  that  his  wife  was  what  might  be 
called  out  of  humour  about  something,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  resolved, 
in  spite  of  his  former  brag  about  the  Dunmow  flitch,  to  have  his  own  way. 
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^'  Why,  Sarah  dear/'  excklimed  he,  '^  are  you  geing  to-  bed  ^thout 
your  negus?  my  poor  girl  too  has  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  eat  oi^  to 
drink." 

^'  Nothing  for  xne.  Pa,"  said  the  inoooent  girl,  vitk  an  expreaaion  of 
fear  of  her  Ma's  anger. 

"  /  want  nothing  more,  Mr:  Welb,"  said  the  old  lady;  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  nonsense." 

"  Well,  loTe,"  replied  her  husband,  **  we  won't  quairel  for  the  first 
time  in  oar  Uvea  about  nonseDse-*-it  would  be  nonsense  if  we  did ;  so, 
Harriet,  ring  the  bell,  and  let  us  have  in  our  accustomed  hot  water, 
Bugar,  and  the  et  ceieras, 

*  Black  s^ririts  and  white, 

Red  spirits  and  ^ey ; 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

Ye  that  mmgle  may.' 

What  a  fellow  that  Shakspeare  was,  Gumey !  No  circumstance  can 
occur,  no  occasion  present  itself,  but  his  words — prophetic  and  inspired 
as  they  are — become  more  applicable,  more  to  the  point,  than  any  other 
we  can  find." 

"  Even  when  perverted,"  said  I ;  and  when  I  turned  my  head  to 
meet  the  wonted  gentle  smile  of  Harriet,  I  saw  a  tear  trickling  down  her 
cheek.  What  had  caused  it?  something  her  mother  had  looked,  no 
doubt,  for  she  had  said  nothing.  I  felt  extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
repented  not  having  gone  '^  on  the  first  intention,"  as  the  sm^eona  talk 
of  the  healing;  of  a  wound.  I  had  never  experienced  so  unpleasant  a 
sensation  during  the  whole  coiu^e  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  femily ; 
it  was  a  release  when  the  servant  obeyed  the  injunction  he  had  received, 
and  disturbed  the  awkward  silence  which  followed  my  last  attempt  to 
make  conversation,  by  the  noise  he  made  in  pxitting  down  the  glasses, 
and  bottles,  and  decanters,  and  jng«  of  hot  and  cold  water,  with  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  decorate  the  table  at  Mr.  Wells's,  at  that  period  of 
the  evening. 

Mrs.  WeHs;  however,  was  not  to  be  soothed ;  she  would  drink  no  negus, 
and  she  would  go  to  bed.  Harriet,  who  was  conscious  of  no  offence,  and 
who  found  herself  supported  by,  I  believe,  her  favourite  parent,  gave  a 
gentle  affirmative  to  her  father's  enquiry  whether  she  would  have  some 
wine  and  water :  this  seemed  to  increase  M  rs.  Wells's  ill-humour^  who, 
pushing  her  chair  from  the  table,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  said  in  a  moet 
awful  tone,  "  Wdll,  /  am  going  to  bed  \  "  und  in  order  to  put  this  deter- 
mination into  immediate  practice,  proceeded  to  the  table  in  the  earner  of 
the  room  whereon  were  deposited  the  chamber  candlesticks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  light.  I  saved  her  the  trouble,  lighted  her  candle, 
and  presented  it  to  her ;  she  did  not  thank  me,  but  that,  as  ^e  were  old 
inends,  I  did  not  much  care  about ;  but  looking  at  Harriet,  she  said  in 
a  most  discordant  tone,  **  I  suppose,  Miss,  you  will  not  be  long  after  me  ?" 

This  unsetfled  my  poor  giri,  who  was  about  to  swallow  her  whole 
glass  of  wine  and  water  at  a  gulp  and  accompany  her  exemplary  mother, 
when  Wells  interposing,  said, "  When  feho  is  tired  of  our  society,  she 
Will  go.  Sit  still,  Harriet — finish  your  %ine  and  water— -if  you  are  not 
sleepy,  stay  where  you  are." 

I  saw  the. look  which  Mrs.  Wells  gave  her  husband  itfter  this  speech ; 
it  was  full  of  reproach ;  it  seemed  to  say, "  That's  right,  Mr.  Wells,  teaCh 
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yoor  daughter  to  dieregard  her  mother."  He  evidently  understood  it  as 
1  did,  and  ivhen  she  quitted  the  room,  which  she  did  with  an  air  of 
indignant  grandeur,  Wells  jumped  up  and  followed  her.  Harriet  then 
seemed  most  anxions  to  follow  them ;  that  I  prevented. 

"  You  are  not  going,"  said  I. 

**  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  replied  Harriet,  **  I  am  afraid  Pkipa^s 
angry." 

**  I  am  sure  Mammn  is,*'  said  I ;  '<  hut  don't  you  thinkit  would  be 
better  t6  let  them  settle  their  Bttle  differ enoea  by  tbemselvea  ?  besides,  if 
you  go,  I  must,  and  I  have  no  intendon  of  monag  for  this  hour ;  your 
father  has  not  yet  commenced  what  he  calls  his  ^  brewifig.'  "- 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  put  my  mother  out  of 
humour,"  said  Harriet. 

*'  Nor  I,"  said  I,  '^  except  that  perhaps  she  ^inks  J  kept  you  out  too 
late  in  the  air ;  however,  if  that  be  all,  I  shall  have  few  opportunities 
of.repeating  the  offence." 

*'  But  anre  you  really  going  so  soon  ?*'  said  Harriet* 

*'  I  mist,"  replied  I ;  '*  besides  all  other  reasons,  one  se^ms  para* 
mount ;  I  came  down  to  this  neighbourhood  to  stay  with  my  friends 
tlie  Woodbridges,  and  from  the  first  we^k  I  made  your  acquaintance,  I 
have  only  been  four  evenings  at  their  house." 

^'  But  ybu  xmll  stay  for  the  ball  ?  "  said  Harriet. 

«  If  yott  wish  it*" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Harriet,  *'  it  makes  no  difSerence  to  mtf  ;  only  you 
promised  Miss  lUingworthv  and — h — r-" 

^  It  is  decided,  Harriet^"  interrupted!  ;  **  I  stay." 

'*  There's  a  dear  good  brother,"  said  Harriet;  '^  but  isn't  my  father 
gone  a  long  time  ?  " 

^'  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  I ;  *'  if  he  were  to  stay  ten  times  as  long, 
80  that '^ou  did  not.follovir  him,  I  shouldn't  care," 

'^  No/'  answered  she,  ^'  nor  h  if  I  did  not  think  that  some  unpleasant 
feeling  existed  between " 

At  this  moment  the  gentle  heart  of  the  affectionate  daughter  was 
ieUeved  of  all  its  apprehensions  by  the  return  of  her ''  Pa,"  humming 
one  of  hia  favourite  songs  as  he  came  across  the  hall^  and  who  entered 
the  room  smiling  as  the  dawn. 

^'My  old  lady  is  a  little  out  of  humour,"  said  he,  resuming  his  seat, 
'*  about  Harriet  s  staying  out  so  late ;  however,  I  have  set  all  that  to 
rightsrr'itns-all  sunshine  now — and  so  now  for  my  toddy*" 

^'  I  Am  sure,"  said  his  daughter, ''  if  Mamma  disapproves  of  it,  I  will 
never  offend  again--^!  hope  she  is  quits  sure  of  that — indeed  I  shall 
hmveno-r-^" 

I  was  on  thom»*-*die  was  going  to  say-*^!  knew  she  was — "  no  in- 
ducement  to  stop  locking  at  the  moon  after  to-morrow ; "  luckily  she 
did  not' conclude  her  sentence^  for  the  exemplary  toddy^maker  stopped 
her  short  in  her  quite  needless  explanation  by  repeating  "  Sure  of  that? 
aye  that  she  is-^^so  am  I**-^ay  ik)  more  about-  it,  dear — Gumey,  some 
grog-^^-come,  no  ceremony,  help  yourself — push  the  sugar  to  hiroi  Har* 
riet^-^make  yourself  useful^— as  I  say,  Gumey,  I  hate  your  automatons-— 
girls  dressed  up  in  muslin  to  sit  still  and  play  the  pianoforte — every* 
thing  in  its  time-^-^-all  things  in  their  season— I  like  to  see  tny  girls  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental." 
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I  comkm  1  waa  not  quite  of  that  opiniqii'^I  ha(ed  to  see  wom«i  do 
anything  but  ait  still  and  bear  their  own  prai#^ ;  even  the  exertion  n^cea^ 
•ary  to  the  display  of  accomplisbments  I  considered  too  great  for  the  deli- 
cate creatures  who  adorn  the  world.  However,  I  made  a  sort  of  affirmative 
noise,  and  Harriet,  who  seemed  to  foresee  a  lengthened  sitting,  from  the 
joyous  and  social  temper  of  her  father,  made  wh^t  is  called  a  move  j  she 
went  through  the  ceremonies  previously  observed  by  her  respited 
nother,  and  I  perfonned  the  tame  offices  regarding  the  caD41ft  M  I  had 
executed  for  the  elder  lady,  the  only  difference  being,  that  when,  instead 
of  a  cross  repulsive  frown  which  Mrs.  WelU  had  bestowed  upop  me  in 
return,  I  received  one  of  Harriet's  gentlest  and  Qweete^t  ^mile^*  pay  Ijttle 
finger  somehow  became  strangely  entangled  with  hers  in  the  handle  of 
the  candlestick — I  extricated  it,  and  we  shook  Y\xndB — ^she  kissed  her 
father^s  forehead  and  cheek,  and  retired*  Little  did  I  anticipate  the  qequel. 

**  That  s  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  Gurney,"  ^aid  her  fisher,  ^s  she 
shut  the  door — '^  help  yourself — she  has  not  a  fault  that  t  know  of." 

I  bowed  assent. 

*'  Are  you  really  going  to  leave  us  ?"  said  he ;  *■  you  find  us  dull—* 
what  are  3^u  going  to  do  after  you  return  to  town?'' 

I  told  him  my  future  plans,  and  we  were  insensibly  drawn  into  a 
lengthened  conversation,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  ^&  it  subse- 
quently proved ;  during  which  time  we  had  drunk  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  whisky  toddy,  which  my  excellent  host  had  underta^cen  to 
make,  not  only  for  himself,  but  me.  I  had  called  a  halt  with  the  brandy 
and  water,  which  he  advised  me  never  to  drink  weak,  as  deleterious  ^ 
and  after  that,  upon  his  earnest  persuasion,  I  submitted  myseK  to  be 
toddyiaed  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  recollect  the  candles  on 
the  table  had  grown  very  short,  and  the  wick^  remarkably  long^  when, 
while  preparing  my  third  tumbler,  Mr.  Wells  recurred  to  what,  it  waa 
dear,  was  a  very  &vourite  subject. 

"  I  wonder,  Gumey,  you  don't  marry,"  aaid  he ;  "  rely  upon  it,  as  I 
said  at  supper,  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  a  place  in  the  world  so  re- 
spectably as  an  eaily  marriage — just  taste  that;  is  it  strong  enough? 
DO,  a  leetle  drop  more — it  settles  a  man-^is  it  good  ?" 

*^  Excellent,"  said  I,  sipping  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  aqua-fortif 
and  sugar,  but  which,  f^om  its  colouilesa  appearance,  looked  as  weak  as 
water. 

**  Have  you  ever  turned  the  subject  over  in  your  mind?"  said  Wdls— 
"  ever  seriously  thought  of  fixing  ?" 

'*  Sometimes  1  have,"  said  I — and  the  face  and  figure  of  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Green  flitted  before  my  eyes — "  but  I  see  no  chance,  even  if  I  resolved 
upon  the  measure,  of  realising  my  wish*" 

**  Why  so,  Gilbert?  why  so  ? — ^you  don't  drinki  man,  eh— why  ao?'? 

*^  Why,  you  see,  Sir,"  said  I, "  I  have  no  fortune  adequate  to  the  s^ipr 
port  of  an  establishment,  and  I " 

**  Fortune !"  said  mine  host,  swallowing  a  comfortable  draught  of  hi^ 
own  mixture—"  what  has  fortune  to  do  with  it?  You  have  a  profess 
sion,  if  you  choose  to  follow  it ;  as  a  single  man  you  h^ve  no  need  of  morp 
income  than  you  have,  and  therefore  you  do  not  pursue  it  i  if  you  nad 
a  wife,  you  would." 
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^  I  might/'  eaid  I,  *'  but  there  are  Tery  few  parents,  I  auipeet,  iftho 
would  permit  me  to  marry  their  daughters  upon  such  a  principle.'' 

'•  I  differ  with  you  there,  Gumey,"  said  Mr.  Wells ;  •*  my  nation  ii^ 
give  a  girl  a  good  husband — ^and  I  call  a  clever,  honourable  man  a  good 
husband-^hang  the  money, — give  her  a  good  huebandi  and  a  man  that 
she  loves,  and  all  will  go  well — it  will  be  all  sunshine,  and  shine  the 
sun  does  alike  upon  the  cottage  or  the  palace.' ' 

**  It  is  not  every  man  who  entertains  such  libecal  principlea  as  ytxi 
do,"  said  I. 

'*  Well,  but  what  does  that  matter  ?"  replied  my  friend.  "  Game-*- 
come,  finish  that  glass,  and  let  me  make  you  another — see,  I  have 
finished  mine,  eh  ?  What,  as  I  say,  signifies  that?  One  parent  of  these 
opinions  is  enough,  if  that  parent  finds  one  young  man  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  Now,  for  instance,  supposing  any  man  were  to  make  an 
offer  to  my  dear  child,  Harriet, — the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  I  think — 
a  treasure  to  any  human  being  who  may  be  happy  enough  to  win  her, 
— ^if  she  liked  him  and  said  Aye,  do  you  think  I  should  say  No,  because 
he  was  not  rich?     Give  me  your  tumbler." 

8aying  which  he  replenished  the  huge  vessel  which  I  had  thrice 
emptied, 

**  But  nerhaps,"  continued  he,  *^  Harriet  is  not  after  your  taste,  and 
you  would  say  in  reply  to  my  observation,  that  it  was  quite  natural  I 
should  be  glad  to  take  the  first  that  came — but  that  is  not  the  case* 
Harriet  has  not  been  unwooed,  although  she  has  not  yet,  that  I  know 
of,  been  won.  Of  course,  tastes  differ ;  and  although  I  think  her  evtry* 
thing  that  is  amiable,  you  may  not." 

'*  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  sincere  warmth,  '^  I  have  the  highest  opi^ 
nion  of  Miss  Wells ;  nobody  can  admire  her  more  than  I  do ;  nobody 
can  more  justly  appreciate  her  excellent  qualities.*' 

"  *Pon  your  life !"  said  Mr.  Wells ;  "  really — are  you  serious  ?  Why 
then — ^why  the  deuce  don't  you  come  to  the  point  ? — you  know  my  feelings 
on  the  sul]^ect — why  not  marry  her  ?" 

*^  Sir,"  said  I,  startled  at  the  course  the  conversation  had  taken,  and 
seeing  through  a  sort  of  halo  round  the  candles  two  Messrs.  Wells  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  *^  I  never  ventured  to  allow  myself  to  think  of  such* 
a  thing.    I " 

'*  But  why  not,  my  dear  firiend,"  said  he — ^  have  yon  tasted  the  new 
glass,  eh  ? — come,  vou  don't  like  it — taste  and  try,  eh  ?  Why  not  think 
of  Harriet,  hey  ?"  ' 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  I,  in  a  faltering  tone,  "  if  I  ever  did  think  upon 
the  subject,  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  put  forward  my  pretensions — 
she  would  never  consent." 

''  Do  you  think  not,  Gilbert  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  *'  then  I  think  very 
differently — ^I  do,  by  Jove — I  think  she  is  very  fond  of  you ;  land  I  think 
that  the  cause  of  my  old  lady's  snappishness  to«-night  is  her  having 
made  the  discovery.  I  can  see  through  a  mill*stoue  as  well  as  my 
neighbours — I  could  have  told  her  that  myself  a  fortnight  ago — but 
what  does  it  matter?  why  should  I  interiiere?  I  said  to  .myself  if 
Harriet  like  Gilbert,  and  Gilbert  like  Harriet,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, eh  ? — come,  you  don't  drink." 

"  Sir,"  said  I, "  I  really  am  not  consdoua* *' 
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"  Con^cioiiB/'  said  Wells;  "  come,  none  of  your  nonsensQ.  Old 
birds,  Master  Gilbert,  are  not  to  be  caught  with  iChaff.  Do  you  make 
me  believe  that  either  my  girl  or  you  care  three  straws  what  the  moon,  is 
made  of  ?  or  that  when  you  go  out  in  the  garden  astronomizing,  you 
look  at  any  stars  but  her  eyes  ?  No,  no — the  fact  is,  she  is  very  fond  of 
you,  and  you  are  very  fond  of  her.** 

•*  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  of  Harriet,"  said  I,  .**  and  cer- 
tainly am  not  disposed  to  retract  a  word  1  have  said.^ 

"  You  arc  a  good  fellow,"  said  Wells,  "  a  fine  honourable  fellow  i  a^nd 
I  like  to  hear  you  call  her  Harriet." 

'*  You  are  too  kind,"  continued  I ;  ^  but  whatever  those  feelinga  may 
be,  I  am  c^uite  sure  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  expect  a  return.'^ ,  . 

"  Useless !"  interrupted  he;  **  why  useless  ?  I  tell  you  the  girl  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  you.     Now,  that^a  the  truth." 

•*  In  that  case,"  said  1,  **  my  happiness  would  be  complete.'* 

"  Would  it !"  exclaimed  the  animated  father — **  then,  by  Jove,  you 
shall  secure  immediate  felicity.  Wait  a  moment — finish  your  toddy. 
You  shall  have  the  confession  from  her  own  lips.'' 

**  The  ladies  are  gone  to  bed,"  said  I,  somewhat  startled  at  the 
promptitude  of  his  proceeding. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  he,  lighting  his  candle,  "  nothing  like  the  time 
present — strike  while  the  iron's  hot  Well  see  who  s  right — finish  your 
toddy — that's  all.     I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

And  away  he  went,  sure  enough,  leaving  me  in  a  tort  of  maze — a  kind 
of  wonderment  at  what  possibly  could  nave  broitght  about  the  event 
which  had  just  occurred,  and  what  would  be  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  a  minute!  heard  my  excellent  friend  in  the  room  overhead — (his 
own  bed-chamber) — a  slight  murmuring  followed  his  arrival ;  presently 
I  heard  the  sound  of  feet  pattering  and  paddling  over  the  floor ;  then  I 
heard  them  along  a  lobby,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Harriet's  apartment. 
Everything  was  still — it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  heard  the 
door  of  her  room  open — I  heard  my  friend  again  in  his  own  room ; 
then  I  heard  some  more  scuffling  and  pattering  about,  and  the  door  of 
Harriet's  room  shut — and  then  came  a  pause — and  a  murmuring — and 
I  finished  my  glass  of  toddy.  I  could  not  go  away,  for  Wells  said  he 
was  coming  back  again.  What  I  was  to  stay  for  I  knew  not ;  yet  in 
that  jocose  vein  in  which  I  indulged  in  other  days,  I  contented  myself 
with  quoting  Gay  in  a  whisper  to  myself,  and  muttered — 

"  The  wreloh  of  todefy  may  be  happy  to-morrow/' 

Little  did  T  think  how  close  at  hand  my  happiness  was. 

I  had — what  with  listening  and  wondering — fallen  into  a  pur- 
gatorial state  of  intermediacy  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  the  entire  possession  of  my  senses,  (under  the  operation, 
always  be  it  understood,  of  the  happy  compound  which  my  excellent 
host  bad  so  admirably  made,  and  so  lili^rally  administered,}  bv  the  open- 
ing of  the  dinner-room  door,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wella,  of  Mrs. 
Wells,  and  of  Miss  Wells;  the  two  latter  evidently  in  a  state  of  amiable 
dishabille, — the  elder  lady  looking  excessively  goodnatured,  and  the 
younger  one  seeming  ready  to  sink  under  the  effects  of  her  extraordinary 
re-appearance  in  the  parlour.     I  instinctively  rose — reeled  a  little  round 
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^  saved  myself  1^  catching  the  back  of  my*cliair-;-and  gaw,  what  I  never 
expected  to  see,  two  Harriets ;  as  this  duplication  had  previously  occurreil 
with  regard,  to  her  respectable  father,  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled. 

'*  Sit  down,  dear  Gilbert,"  said  Wells.  *'  Sally,  my  love,**  continued 
he,  addressing  his  better  half,  *^  Gilbert  has  declared  his  feelings  towards 
Harriet — ^Who's  right  now,  old  lady  ? — He  loves  her,  and  she        "• 

**  Dear  Papa,**  said  poor  Miss  Wells,  "  what  (h  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  all  that  is  good,"  replied  Wells,  **  Sarah,  my  love,  let  us 
step  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Gilbert  will  tell  her 
what  he  means." 

*^  I  mean.  Sir,**  said  I — — 

"7  know  what  you  mean,  my  dear  fellow — you  have  told  me.  that 
already,**  said  Papa.     *^  Ask  her  the  question — that's  all.'* 

"  And  don't  be  long,  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  "  for  I  am 
afraid  the  poor  dear  girl  should  catch  cold." 

And,  having  made  their  speeches,  this  respectable  couple  disappeared 
in  a  moment.  1  winked  my  eyes — they  were  gone — I  concluded  through 
thjB  door-'Way,  but,  for  all  I  saw  of  their  exit,  they  might  have  gone  up 
the  chimney.  When  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  room,  Harriet — who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  aware  of  my  extraordinary  and  unusual  elevation 
of  spirits— said,  in  her  gentlest  tone  of  voice, "  What  does  all  this  mean, 
Gilbert — why  have  you  sent  for  me  ? — I  am  only  half  awake — but  it 
doea  seem  most  extraordinary — why  are  we  here?" 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  see  through  what  appeared 
to  be  a  thick  fog,  and  trying  to  speak  plain,  despite  of  what  seemed  some 

grievous  impediment,  "  I  don't  know,  Harriet ;  your  father ," — there 

I  faltered,  and  she  began  to  cry,  1  "  mooned"  out,  that  my  sympathetic 
Ignorance  of  the  object  of  our  dialogue  had  wounded  her  feelings — I 
would  not  h^ve  given  her  a  moment's  pain  for  a  gold-mine.     "  Your 

ilither,"  I  resumed,  '*  told  me  that ,*'  hereabouts  I  forgot  what  he  had 

told  me,  **  that — if  1  were  to— offer  myself  to  you  as  a  husband — you 
would  not  refuse  me.** 

•  The  look  she  gave  me  I  never  shall  forget— it  was  like  the  sun  clear- 
ing away  the  morning  mist:  there  was  a  mixture  of  pleasure — of 
8\u*pri8e — of  doubt — of  melancholy  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
well  suited  to  our  e](traordinary  position — she  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment 
steadily. 

"  Gilbert,**  said  she,  sobbing,  **  I  am  sure  you  have  too  much  honour, 
too  much  kindness,  too  much  feeling  to  say  this  if  you  arc  not  in  earnest; 
is  it  for  this  I  itate  been  bniugbt  here  ?  '  What  can  I  say  ?  Oh !  my 
wild,  thoughtless  father — my  pride — my  —  what  does  it  m^an — you 
would  not  trifle  with  me?** 

Hqw  could  I  ?— a  warm-hearted,  amiable,  excellent  girl ;  and  oli !  how 
Kke  volcanoes  covered  with  snow  are  the  cold-mannered,  placid,  quiet 
creatures,  whose  fire  is  all  within  f  She  was  alone  with  me — her  feelings 
excited— a  train  fired— my  feelings  brought  out,  like  the  doubtful 
colouring  of  sqme  suspected  mastier,  by  the  varnish  of  Wells's  toddy — 
the  result  was  inevitable. 

**  Harriet,'^  said  I,  catching  her  round  the  waist,  and  **  sealing,"  after 
my  usual  fashion,  the  preliminaries  on  her  lips,  ^  your  father  is  mistaken, 
you  will  not — I  know  you  will  not — accept  me  l" 

She  said  not  a  word.    Her  head  dropped  on  my  shoulder,  and  her 
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hand  rested  in  mine.  I  eealed  again — ^tbe  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells ! 

•*  I  told  you  80,  Gilbert— I  told  yon  so,*  said  Wells.  Harriet  dis- 
entaiigled  herself  from  my  bold  embrace,  and,  followed  by  Mrs.  Wells, 
quitted  the  room ;  not  however  before  the  elderly  lady  had  patted  my 
head  in  a  most  flattering  manner. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Qumey,"  said  Wells.  "  Come,  one  more  glass — 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity — son-in-law,  pledge  me !" 

By  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  spirit-lamp  nhder  his  huge  silver 
kettle,  Wells  retained  enough  of  the  caloric  to  keep  it  up  at  a  proper 
temperature,  even  though  the  servants  were  gone  to  bed.  I  bowed 
assent)  for  I  confess  I  was  rather  overcome ;  and  we  commenced  our 
fresh  and  last  glass  standing,  or  rather  sitting,  in  an  extremely  difibrent 
relation  to  each  other,  than  we  had  done  earlier  in  the  evening,  when 
Harriet  and  I  were  on  the  gravel-walk  talking  about  the  moon,  And  my 
respectable  friend  was  in  the  bosquet  listening  to  us. 

The  conversation  did  not  flow  rapidly  or  frcely ;  the  "  Of  course,  Qil- 
bttt,  you  will  come  to  breakfast,"  sounded  more  like  a  elaifn  than  an 
invitation — a  result,  rather  than  an  impulse;  and  as  for  talking  of 
Harriet,  now  irrevocably  my  own,  it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility. Wells  once  or  twice  patted  my  shoulder,  and  once  took  my 
hand  into  his,  and  sipped  a  sort  of  paternal  **  God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  to 
which  I  replied  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  so  we  went  on  until  it  was  three 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  which  had  set  while  I  was  yet  wholly  disengaged — 
a  Platonic  friend  of  Miss  Wells — a  bachelor  free  as  a  bee,  to  sip  and 
rove,  and  rove  and  sip — had  risen  upon  me,  a  pledged  and  acce|ited 
fever.  It  seemed  strange — rather  pleasant,  but  extremely  wrong; 
however,  I  thought  silence  the  safest  course,  and  therefore  held  my 
tongue ;  and  When  I  was  quietly  "  let  out "  by  my  intended  father-in- 
law,  to  make  my  way  lo  the  house  of  my  neglected  and  much-injured 
friends,  with  whom  I  fancied  myself  staying,  he  gave  me  just  such  a  pat 
on  the  shoulder  as  his  exemplary  lady  had  bestowed  upon  my  head,  and 
I  found  myself,  in  a  bright  summer  morning,  measuring  the  breadth 
rather  than  the  length  of  my  road  to  Woodbridge's  hospitable  mansion. 

This  may  hereafter  seem  improbable  and  unnatural,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  true — ^it  is  a  fact — an  incident  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  led 
to  many  others.  I  confess,  as  I  wended  my  way  from  Wells's,  I  began 
to  reflect  and  to  think,  but  with  that  sort  of  maudlin  wisdom  with  which 
wen  are  possessed  under  similar  circumstances.  However,  I  wound 
up  all  my  calculations  with  one  conclusive  remark  made  to  myself, 
but  in  an  audible  voice — ^*  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone — Harriet  is 
mine  for  ever  !*'  and  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  stamped  my  feet  as  I 
went  along,  as  if  she  were  there,  and  saw  and  heard  me. 

I  reached  Woodbridge's  house — the  family  had  been  buried  in  sleep 
for  hours — I  felt  ashame<^  at  being  so  late,  and  when  I  slipped  and 
stumbled  on  the  staircase,  consoled  myself  with  thinking  I  did  it  on  pur- 
pose. I  entered  my  room,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed ;  and  there  I 
lay,  overcome  by  sleep  and  fatigue  of  mind — nor  did  I  wake  until  my 
servant  came  to  fetch  my  clothes,  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  he 
made,  and  found  myself,  at  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning,  recumbent  on 
the  quilt,  dressed  as  I  was  when  I  came  home,  and  betrothed  to  Miss 
Harriet  Wells. 
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When  the  man  had  left  the  room,  evidently  very  much  astonished  at 
finding  me  as  I  was,  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  evening  and  night.  I  perfectly  recollected  the 
extraordinary  scene  which  had  been  performed,  and  felt  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  which  I  had  taken  upon  myself — nor  was  I,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  affected  by  it ;  because  I  was  sure  that  Harriet  was  a  loveable 
creature,  and  that,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Wells  had  said,  matrimony  gave  a 
man  a  place  and  respectability ;  and  that  I  should  be  delighted  whenever 
the  moon  shone,  to  walk  about  with  my  dear  blue-eyed  girl  and  look  at 
it,  and  talk  about  it ;  and  then  she  was  such  an  atTectionate  daughter, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  she  would  make  a  kind^  dutiful  wife; 
and  she  was  such  a  kind  sister,  that  she  must  make  |k  tender  mother^ 
and  so  on ;  and  I  was  charmed  with  the  prospect,  until  I  began  to  con- 
sider, what  I  always  had  considered  before  when  in  my  sober  senses,  the 
power  of  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a-year  to  afford  those  com- 
forts, not  to  say  luxuries  of  life,  which  a  well-bred  woman  absolutely 
requires. 

"  Of  course,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  as  I  never  made  any  disguise  of  the 
amallness  of  my  income,  Mr.  Wells  must  intend  to  put  us  at  least 
beyond  the  difficulties  of  the  world ;  and  if  he  contributes  an  equal  sunt 
to  my  own  income,  I  do  think  with  management  something  like  seven 
hundred  a-year  will  do — a  cottage — a  cow — and  content ;  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  and  more  rational."  And  so,  by  the  time  I  had 
changed  my  costume  in  order  to  breakfast  with  *'  the  family,"  I  had 
worked  myself  up  into  the  belief  that  the  thing  would  answer ;  always, 
however,  with  a  proviso^  that  the  events  which  I  had  registered  in  my 
mind  of  the  previous  evening  had  not  occurred  in  a  dream,  instead  of 
being  realities. 

I  scarcely  knew  how  to  excuse  myself  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood* 
bridge  at  breakfast ;  however,  as  the  thing  was  done,  in  the  course  of  thd 
day  I  should  be  able  to  make  one  general  apology  for  my  apparent 
ill-breeding  in  passing  so  much  of  my  time  at  the  Wellses' ;  and  I 
resolved  to  make  my  retreat  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tions of  my  kind  host,  or  the  significant  looks  of  his  lady,  who  I  knew 
was  perfectly  aware  of  that  of  which  I  myself  was  utterly  unconscious, 
that  I  had  been  caught.  Harriet  was  an  interesting  creature,  and  that 
is  the  truth  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Woodbridge  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  not  to  see  what  was  going  on.  What  may  be  thought  of  the  policy 
or  delicacy  of  Mr.  Wells's  conduct,  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  have  seriously 
reflected  upon  it  very  frequently  since — however,  it  was  une  affaire  finiey 
and  so  away  I  went,  looking  like  a  simpleton  and  feeling  like  a  fool,  to 
be  received  in  his  house  as  the  affianced  husband  of  his  darling  daughter. 
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A    ROMANCE    READ    IN    ELTSIUU   BT   THE   QUEEN    OV    HELL,    AND 
WRITTEN   BT   THE    AUTHOR   OF   ''  iXlON    IN    HEAVEN." 


J. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  aged  shepherd,  whose  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  covered  the  green  husom  of  Monut  Ida.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Trojan  capital  afforded  a  ready  and  an  ample  market  for  his  stock, 
and  heing  a  man  of  an  enterprising  and  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  he 
had  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  long  career,  in  accumulating  consider- 
able wealth.  Prosperity,  however,  had  never  tempted  the  old  Marenor 
to  depart  from  the  simple  and  frugal  manners  which  had  doubtless  not  a 
little  contributed  to  his  success.  Upon  a  gentle  elevation  of  Ida,  screened 
from  the  north  wind  by  a  grove  of  pines,  rose  the  humble  dwelhng  where 
he  lived,  surrounded  by  his  serving  men,  sharing  with  them  the  same 
food,  and  presiding  over  their  diversions,  as  in  due  season  he  would  join 
them  in  their  labour,  and  direct  them  in  their  duties.  Marenor  had  one 
son,  born  to  him  in  his  old  age,  yet  beautiful  a?  if  he  were  the  child  of 
youth  and  passion.  The  name  of  his  son  was  Paris — a  shepherd  Hke 
his  father,  but  the  leader  of  the  youth  of  Ida — the  hero  of  their  games — 
and  the  champion  of  their  frightened  flocks,  when  winter  drove  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  mountain  heights,  and  the  lion  was  detected,  at  the  "break 
of  dawn,  lapping  his  blood-stained  jaws  in  the  waters  of  Scamander  or 
Simois. 

Youngy  brave,  beautiful,  and  popular,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  inno- 
cent of  heart,  no  one  could  lead  a  happier  and  more  contented  life  than 
Paris.  With  no  wants  that  were  not  easily  gratified,  and  no  cares  that 
ever  lasted  longer  than  an  hour,  he  tended  his  flocks  and  followed  the 
chace,  sang  with  the  sunrise  and  danced  in  the  moonlight,  and  deemed 
that  Jupiter  or  the  Fates  could  afford  him  no  happier  destiny  than  to  be 
greeted  every  eve  with  the  blessing  of  his  father,  and  the  smiles  of  his 
mistress ;  for,  hke  all  men  of  sense  and  spirit,  our  shepherd  had  a  mis- 
tress, deeming  indeed  that  life  without  lovo  was  not  a  little  liko  the 
dried-up  course  of  one  of  his  mountain-torrents — a  very  barren  and 
rugged  afiair  indeed.  CEnon^  was  the  name  of  the  exquisite  being  to 
whom  he  had  pledged  his  vows  of  faith  and  affection,  and  surely  no 
painter,  in  his  most  favoured  dreams,  had  ever  fancied  a  more  nymph-like 
form  than  this  beauty  of  Ida.  She  was  amiable  too  as  fair — frank, 
generous,  and  devoted ;  and  as  eminent  among  her  own  sex  as  Paris 
himself  among  his  companions.  No  one  danced  with  more  grace  or  sang 
with  more  sweetness ;  she  could  follow  the  chace  too  with  her  quiver 
and  her  bow,  and  share  the  perils  of  Paris  as  well  as  his  pleasures.  The 
old  Marenor  smiled  with  complacency  on  the  choice  of  his  son,  and  it 
was  understood  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ida  that  ere  the  obedient 
flocks  yielded  their  annual  tribute  of  wool  to  their  prosperous  master, 
or  the  grapes  were  plucked  in  his  jocund  vineyards,  his  neighbours 
would  be  invited  to  repair  in  procession  to  the  neighbouring  fane  of 
Neptune,  and  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Paris  and  Qilnoue. 
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II. 

Amid  these  gladsome  anticipations,  the  venerable  Marenor  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness^  His  fiiends  in  alarm  hastened  to  fetch  to  his 
assistance  an  ancient  herdsman,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  simples,  in 
whose  science  they  reposed  implicit  faith ;  but  Marenor,  who  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come,  requested  to  be  lefl  alone  with  his  son. 

**  My  child,'*  exclaimed  the  venerable  shepherd,  "  ere  the  sun  may 
sink  bc^iind  the  mountains,  I  shall  be  gathered  to  our  fathers.  Behold, 
there  is  something  heavy  on  my  mind ;  listen,  then,  while  I  yet  have 
power  to  speak.  Know,  that  while  I  have  educated  you  in  the  simple 
career  which  we  have  pursued  together  on  our  native  hills,  I  have  in 
silence  amassed  an  immense  treasure.  Once  it  was  mv  proud  hope  that 
my  Paris  should  mingle  with  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  and  that  society 
should  forget  in  the  grandeur  of  his  posterity  the  humility  of  his  ances- 
tors. But  when  I  observed  you  happy  and  innocent,  I  asked  myself, 
*  Canst  thou  mend  this  ?  and  this,  oh,  frail  mortal !  wouldst  thou  make 
better?'  My  treasure  is  hidden  where  none  can  discover  it,  and  for 
your  sake,  my  child,  I  had  resolved  it  should  never  be  discovered  ;  but 
now  that  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me,  the  weakness  of  my  nature  re- 
asserts itself — I  would  not  that  my  creation  should  share  my  doom — I 
cannot  endure  the  thought  that  my  treasure  should  also  die.  Obtain  it 
then,  my  child ;  obtain  it,  and,  if  possible,  be  happier  than  you  are. 
Know  then,  that  beneath  the  spot  where  the  altar  in  my  garden  rises  to 
Pan,  there  is  a  cave — I  can  no  more — Paris,  you  were  happy — you  are 
wealthy — you  may  yet  be  wise." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  died. 

Ul. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  incident  which  produces  a  greater  re- 
volution in  the  characters  of  men  than  their  sudden  and  unexpected 
accession  to  a  great  fortune.  Paris  was  the  most  affectionate  of  sons. 
.Under  any  oiher  circumstances  he  would  have  been  absolutely  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  deprivation  which  he  had  just  experienced, 
but  when,  after  having  closed  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Marenor,  he  knelt 
by  the  side  of  the  paternal  couch,- and  pressed  to  his  agitated  lips  the  hand 
of  the  beloved  corpse,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  concentrate 
his  meditations  on  the  awful  event  that  had  just  occurred.  Other 
thoughts  and  images  would  interfere,  and  from  his  father's  sudden  death 
to  his  father's  unexpected  fortune  was  one  of  those  irresistible  transitions 
which  even  the  mind  of  the  dutiful  Paris  could  not  withstand.  Plunged 
in  a  reverie  on  the. sorrowful  event  that  had  just  happened,  and  the 
extraordinary  communication  that  had  just  been  made,  Paris  remained 
until  the  beams  of  the  rising  moon  entered  the  chamber,  and  lifting  his 
head  from  the  drapery  of  the  couch  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  hid, 
Paris  beheld  the  ghastly  countenance  of  Marenor. 

It  was  then  that,  pressing  once  more  to  his  lips  the  insensible  hand 
that  he  had  so  long  clasped,  Paris  arose  and  stepped  forth  into  the  gar- 
den. The  stars  were  shining  brightly,  and,  by  the  position  of  the  moon, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  been  unconsciously  closeted  with  his  father's 
body  for  several  hours.  All  was  silent.  Before  him  rose,  tipped  with 
the  moonlight,  the  piny  grove  in  which  was  situated  the  altar  of  Pan. 
He  gazed  upon  it  for  some  moments  with  a  glance  which  indicated  hia 
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blended  desire  and  doubt ;  his  eager  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  it 
indeed  was  the  seat  of  surpassing  treasures,  or  whether,  in  induing  soch 
imaginations,  he  were  not  all  this  time  the  victim  of  some  maddening 
dream.  He  recalled  to  himself  with  an  effort  the  very  tones  of  fas 
father's  voice,  the  very  phrases  in  which  Marenor  had  imparted  to  him 
this  marvellous  secret.  And  he  then  remembered  that  his  father  was  dead. 
As  the  fast^flowing  tears  coursed  down  his  face,  he  cursed  himself  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  he  could  think  of  anything  but  this  fatal  los8« 

The  son  of  Marenor  re-entered  the  house.  All  was  still.  The 
household,  wearied  with  watching,  were  buried  in  sleep.  Unwilling  to 
disturb  Paris,  and  disinclined  themselves  on  such  a  night  to  retire  to 
formal  repose,  they  had  unconsciously  sunk  to  rest,  and  were  lying  in 
different  positions  on  the  divan  of  the  hall.  A  single  lamp  burned  in 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  by  it,  on  this  night  of  disorder,  some 
careless  peasants  had  thrown  their  rustic  implements, — some  crooks  and 
goads,  a  mattock  and  a  spade. 

Suddenly  Paris  seized  the  lamp,  the  spade,  and  the  mattock,  and 
again  quitted  the  house.  Swiftly,  but  cautiously,  he  gained  the  grove, 
and  stood  before  the  altar.  It  was  a  small,  thick,  stimted-looking  pillar 
of  marble  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  sculptured  with  a  semblance  of  the 
god  in  rude  relief.  Putting  aside  his  lamp  and  his  instruments,  Paris 
embraced  the  altar,  and,  with  a  vigorous  effort,  raised  it  from  the  earth, 
and  flung  it  on  the  neighbouring  turf.  With  the  aid  of  his  lamp,  for 
the  moon  scarcely  penetrated  through  the  glimmering  grove,  he  detected 
a  brazen  plate  of  the  exact  circumference  of  the  altar.  Over  this  he 
passed  his  hand  several  times  with  great  care,  until  at  length  he  pressed 
upon  a  spring,  and  the  brazen  door  disappeared  into  the  earth,  affording 
an  aperture  through  which  a  man's  body  might  with  difficulty  penetrate. 
Paris,  however,  contrived  to  descend,  holding  his  lamp  above  his  head,  and 
at  length  found  a  firm  footing  on  a  regular  flight  of  steps.  At  its  tenni- 
nation  he  paused  before  a  low  portal  of  brass,  which  he  surveyed  witfa 
the  excite^lent  which  accompanies  us  in  an  adventure  half  achieved. 
It  yielded  to  his  pressure,  and  admitted  him  into  a  circular  chamber, 
which,  to  his  surprise,  was  not  wholly  dark,  but  illumined  by  a  atraoge 
lurid  and  iitfiil  glow,  of  which  the  cause  was  not  apparent.  Around  the 
chamber  were  arranged  a  hundred  vases,  each  of  a  man's  height.  Paris 
perceived,  with  breathless  admiration,  that  they  were  £lled  with  gold 
coin.  Above  each  vase,  in  a  small  niche  carved  in  the  rock,  was  a 
casket  filled  with  precious  stones ;  and  above  each  niche,  depending 
nearly  from  the  top  of  the  cavern,  was  a  chaplet  of  pearls  larger,  than 
the  choicest  almonds  he  had  ever  plucked  among  the  woods  of  Ida  for 
his  beloved  CEneue.  Now,  too,  was  it  that  he  detected  that  the  strange 
light  that  had  so  perplexed  him  on  first  entering  the  cavern  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  huge  carbuncle  which  studded  the  very  centre  of  the  vaalt. 

He  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mighty  wealth  of  which  he  was  the 
master.  Here  were  treasures  for  which  kings  might  sigh ;  gems  that 
might  pale  the  diadem  of  Troy,  and  for  which  the  princesses  of  the 
earth  might  come  forward  and  kneel.  Visions  of  splandour  and  mag- 
nificence rose  in  his  mind,  gorgeous  as  those  material  spectacles  on 
which  he  gazed  in  silent  and  lavished  wonderment.  He  stood,  indeed, 
amid  his  riches  a  man  changed  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and 
feelings.    Fate  had  invested  him  with  mighty  power,  and  he  felt  bound 
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to  exercise  it  He  required  a  fitting  stage  for  his  becoming  exploits*  His 
pastoral  heart  deserted  him.  Nature  haA  formed  him  beautiful ;  fortu- 
nately he  was  in  the  very  flush  of  youth ;  everything  now  seemed  at 
his  command.  And  Vanity  whispered  that  everything  should  be  com- 
manded. 

From  each  vase  he  took  a  piece  of  gold,  which  he  secured  in  his 
girdle :  he  filled  his  pouch  with  the  most  precious  gems ;  and  he  wound 
a  chaplet  of  pearls  round  his  neck.  Thus  furnished,  Paris  quitted  the 
cavern,  closed  the  brazen  door,  ascended  the  steps,  fixed  the  plate,  and 
placed  the  altar  exactly  on  its  old  foundation.  Carefully  ascertaining 
&at  everything  had  assumed  its  accustomed  appearance,  he  retunied  to 
his  home. 

IV. 

Silent  and  thoughtful,  Paris  lingered  at  Ida  until  the  obsequies  of 
his  father  were  consummated.  His  uncommunicative  moodiness  was 
ascribed  by  his  friends  to  his  grie^  and  they  extended  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence, even  a  warmer  sympathy.  There  was,  however,  one  among 
them  who  felt  that  she,  at  least,  could  scarcely  exhibit  her  sympathy  at 
such  a  moment  merely  by  silence.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  ensuing  the 
funeral  of  Marenor  that  (Enone  ventured  to  approach  Paris.  She  had 
observed  him  alone,  reclining  on  a  bank  beneath  the  shade  of  a  cy- 
press, and  plunged,  as  she  doubted  not,  in  sorrowful  meditation.  She 
approached  him  unperceived,  and  she  attracted  his  attention  by  kneeling 
at  his  side,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  hps. 

**  (Enone  !"  said  Paris,  looking  round,  in  a  faint  voice. 

•*  My  Paris  !'*  said  the  beautiful  girl ;  "  would  that  I  could  bear  all 
your  grief,  and  not  merely  share  it.*' 

He  smiled  upon  her  languidly,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Death  is  the  doom  of  all,"  said  (Enone,  with  the  tears  trembling 
in  her  eyes.  "  Let  us  be  grateful  that,  at  least,  your  father's  life  was 
happy." 

•'And  bis  death  too,"  replied  Paris.  "Marenor  was  full  of  years,  and 
has  closed,  without  a  pang,  his  prosperous  career, — yes,  his  eminently 
prosperous  career,  (Enone.  It  is  bitter  to  lose  a  father ;  and  yet,  under 
all  circumstances,  I  have  great  sources  of  consolation, — very  great 
sources  of  consolation  indeed." 

**  How  good  you  are,  dear  Paris!"  said  (Enone,  again  pressing  his 

hand  to  her  Hps.    **  I  feared — we  all  feared — that  you  were  giving  way 

-too  much  to  your  most  natural  grief.    You  have  much  to  Hve  for,  my 

'Paris.    You  are  our  master  now :  we  all  look  up  to  you,  now  that  good 

Marenor  is  dead." 

.  "  I  feel  but  little  inclined  to  be  your  guide,"  said  Paris,  not  in  the 
•most  amiable  tone,  whose  thoughts,  indeed,  were  rather  at  Troy  than 
at  Ida. 

(Enone  looked  a  little  astonished. 

**  SWeet  Paris,  Without  you  what  should  we  be  ?  What  should  I  be, 
my  Paris?" 

"  I  see  you  come  in  good  time  to  remind  me  of  your  rights,"  replied 
Paris,  somewhat  harshly,  and  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  in  a  reverie 
about  princesses. 

"  My  Paris !"  exclaimed  the  amiable  and  astonished  (Enone ;  '*  you 
are  unjust." 

Y  2 
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"  It  may  be  bo;  I  dare  say  I  have  mapy  faults." 

"  Oh,  none ! — none,  my  P^ris  !'* 

**  Whether  I  have  or  not  is  of  no  great  consequence.  Faults  or  no 
faults,  I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  to  get  through  the  world.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  always  he  able  to  find  friends. 

**  Why,  everybody  is  your  friend,"  said  CEnone, 

"  Everybody !     Why,  I  know  nobody," 

"  Nobody !" 

"  No,  nobody ;  except  yourself,  (iEnone,  and  a  parcel  of  stupid  shep* 
herds." 

••  Stupid  shepherds,  Paris !" 

"  Yes,  stupid  shepherds,  (Enone ;  very  good  sprt  of  people,  I  make 
no  doubt,  and  very  amusing,  according  to  your  ideas ;  but  not  according 
to  mine." 

My  own  Paris !  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

CEnone!  1  wish  you  would  just  learn  not  to  be  so  ecstatic  in  your 
conversation.  There  is  no  doubt  I  am  vour  own  Paris;  but  you  need 
not  remind  me  of  it  every  time  you  speak  to  me." 

The  beautiful  girl  dropped  his  hand,  and  rose  slowly  from  the  groujii 
She  stared  at  her  betrothed  with  her  large  blue  eyes,  in  beautiM  dis- 
may ;  but  Paris  was  not  anxious  to  catch  her  glance,  or  observe  her  agi* 
tation.  He  remained  seated,  with  his  sight  fixed  on  the  groiiud,  and 
did  not  move.  The  tears  buret  from  the  eyes  of  CEnone,  and  flowed 
down  her  cheek ;  but  she  respected  the  caprice  which  she  still  believed 
was  only  the  offspring  of  sorrow  and  gloom,  and  in  silence  she  stole 
away. 

Triat  same  night,  Paris,  having  lieulen  a  couple  of  camels  with  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  his  treasure,  succeeded  in  departing  unperceiyed  from 
Ida,  and  arrived,  three  hours  after  sunrise,  at  Troy.  ,       . 

V. 

Nature,  who  had  invested  Paris  with  that  native  grace  which  is  worth 
all  the  instructions  of  the  dancing-master,  had  endowed  him  also  with 
that  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  world  which,  at  least  in  the  lesser  affairs 
of  life,  is  a  not  less  efficacious  guide  than  experience.  On  entering 
Troy,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacles that  rose  around  him,  he  did  not  at  aH  lose  his  presence  of  mind, 
but  contrived  to  enter  a  first-rate  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Court,  and 
give  his  directions  with  well-bred  composure.  Having  secured  his  fbiir 
vases  of  gold  eoin,  his  four  caskets  of  jewels,  and  his  four  chapleta  of 
pearls  in  a  private  chamber,  he  obtained  a  guide,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence he  spent  a  week  in  making  himself  acquainted  with,  the  metro^ . 
polls.  He  contrived,  in  this  period,  to  obtain  all  the  info'rmfi^tion  he 
required,  and  at  its  termination  he  had  succeeded  in  engaging  for  his 
residence  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  the  city.  To  furnish 
hit  dwelling  iii  the  most  sumptuous  style,  to  establish  a  household  in 
gorgeous  liveries,  and  to  obtain  a  requisite  number  of  splendid  equipages, 
was  rapid,  easy,  and  agreeable  work  for  a  young  man  of  lively  fancy  and' 
unlimited  means ;  and  in  'a  very  short  time  Paris  daily  appeared  ip  the 
public  drive  in  a  chkriot  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Queen  Hecuba  her- 
self, ahd  drawn  by  four  milk-whrte  steeds,  which  shamed  even  the 
vaunted  stud  of  thi6  son  of  Laomedon.    All  Troy  now  be|[ap*to,talJc  ot 
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the  magnificent  stranger,  and  his  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought  hy 
the  first  nob]es  of  the  country.  After  all,  there  is  notliii^g  like  oeing  a 
millionnaire  to  obtain  ah  entrance  into  high  society;  and  here  was  a 
millionncare,  very  yoiiti^/Vefy  hajidsome,  very  accomplished,  and  very 
amiable !  Such  banquets^ — ^such  balls, — such  breakfasts,— such  fanciful 
festivals, — had  never  been  experienced,  ite  was  generous,  too^  as  luxu- 
rious. If  a  lady  smiled  upon  him,  he  presentea  her  with  jewels ;  if  a 
eentleman  admired  a  horse,  it  was  immediately  sent  to  his  stables.  Paris 
became,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  most  fashionable  personage  in 
Troy :  his  portrait  or  his  bust  figured  in  all  the  shops ;  and  from  the 
sovereign  to  the^  mob,  s^ong  whom  he .  showered  gold^  as  he  dashed 
throi%n  thieir  streets,  all  agreed  iti  extolling  him  as  the  most  magnificent 
of  men.  And  utrho  was  he  ?  Everybody  was  anxious  to  discover.  Some 
thought  for  a  moment  that  h^  must  be  the  god  Plutus  in  disguise  \  but 
others,  more  experienced,  imagined  that  he  was  only  the  King  of  Persia 
inco^.  At  last  his  fa^e  reached  even  jtda ;  and  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance hurried  up  to  Troy,  to  see  Him  in  his  chariot.  It  then  came  out 
that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  grazier.  The  ladies  would  not  believe  it^ 
he  was  so  beautiful ;  and  the  gentlemen  did  hot  care,  he  was  so  rich. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Trojan  heralds,  a  class  of  men  whose  allega- 
tions at  Troy  were  never  questioned,  thought  fit  to  publish  his  pedigree, 
Which  silenced  all  reports,  for  they  traced  his  descent  not  only  from  the 
immortal'  Gods,  but  even  from  the  royal  family. 

VL 

But  who  was  to  gain  the  golden  prize?  This  ^as  the  question  now 
debated  in  air  the  cnrcles  of  Troy.  It  was  QlvmpiH  who  fiirst  engaged 
the  attention  ^t  the  fortunate  ^puth ;  a  dazzling  young  lady,  whose 
black  eyes  flashed  fire  like  lightning  from  a  thunder-cloud.  Olympia 
was  the  daughter  of  the  noble  leaAefr  of  the  Trojan  opposition.  She 
was  even  a  more  violent  politician  than  ber,  sire,,  and  had  resolved  never 
to  marry  any  on^  who  was  not,,  or  would  not  be,  a  f  rime  Minister. 
Sne  explained  to  Paris  the  stale  of  the.  three  parties,  in  which  Troy  was 
then  divided^  there  was  the  Court  party^  who  insisted  tW  the  palace 
should  not  be  repaired ;  there  was  the  aristocratic  opposition,  Iteaded  by 
h^f  father  and  herself  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian  should  be 
substituted  ^for  its  antique  Oriental  architecture  \  and  there  was  a  third 
party,  who  held  that  the  Inconvenient  structure  should  be  removed 
altc^ether.  Paris  was  of  opinion  that  all  parties  were  wrp^ig,  and  that 
it'  would  be  wise  to  repair  it  accordinj^  to  the  old  ^tyle^  but  he  wap  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  Olympia,  and  joined,  accordingly,  the 
Grecians.'  Undoubtedly  there  was  an  excitement  in  his  new  pursuits, 
which  at  first  exceedingly  intereetefl  him,  now  a  little  palled,  by,  mere, 
dissipation.  It  was  flattering  to  feel  that  his  conduct  influencedf  public 
opinion,  and. might  eventually  regulate,  the  fortune  of  the  reali^. 
olympia,  too,,  assured  liim  that  his  genius  was  eminently  .politici^l,  and 
that  nature  hiad  detidedly  intended  nim  for  an  orator  and  a  statesn^an. 
Who  could  resist  the  reasoning  qf  Olympia?  Th,c  life  of  Paris  was  now 
passed  in  political  banquets,;  and  in  coteries  where  nonewer&admittedb\it 
those  who  professed  the  same  opinions  as  himself.  In  spite  of  Olympia, 
Paris  began  to  find  them.ratuer  dull.  T^ere  was  nothing,  sectarian 
about  his  character ;  he  liked  to  enjoy  himself,  and  every  one  to  share 
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his  enjoyment.  To  shun,  and  to  be  shunned,  equally  anndyed  hiiftb  A 
pursuit  which  engendered  so  much  ill  blood,  which  encouraged  sucsh 
petty  feelings,  fed  such  bad  passions,  and  fostered  such  contracted  views, 
offended  the  nobility  of  his  soul.  He  found  that  he  was  required  every 
day  to  speak,  or  think,  or  do  much  that  was  very  partial,  and,  eon- 
sequently,  very  unjust  He  perceived,  too,  that  his  friends,  when  he 
became  better  acquainted  with  them — for  he  was  a  shrewd  observer — ^in 
spite  of  all  their  affected  zeal,  were  by  no  means  influenced  by  that 
fine  taste  for  pure  Grecian  architecture  which  they  aflfected,  but,  under 
the  pretence  of  repairing  the  palace,  seemed  extremely  anxious  of 
obtaining  a  dwelling  within  its  walls.  Occasionally,  too,  some  of  his 
companions  were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  very  suspicious  taste  for  the 
Oriental  style  of  building,  on  which  they  accordingly  joined  the  opposite 
faction,  and  were  generally  installed  in  consequence  in  some  good  post 
in  the  household  of  Priam,  Paris  revolted  from  the  undisguised  selfish- 
ness which  surrounded  him.  Finally,  he  began  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  ofiBce  of  Prime  Minister  entailed  a  servitude  upon  its  possessor, 
which,  according  to  his  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  existence,  a  man  must 
be  little  short  of  maduess  voluntarily  to  solicit.  It  was  just  at  this 
moment  when,  even  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Olympia,  he  began  to 
suspect  he  was  intended  neither  for  an  orator  nor  a  statesman,  that  he 
happened  to  meet  the  young  Glaucopis. 

VII. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  mix  yourself  up  with  the  vulgarities  of  politics," 
said  Glaucopis  to  Paris,  in  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  and  glancing 
at  him  with  her  large  grey  eyes. 

'*  I  wonder  so,  too,"  replied  Paris ;  **  believe  me,  you  have  only 
expressed  what  I  have  long  felt.** 

The  ball  was  just  over.  Paris  longed  to  continue  the  conversation, 
but  the  lady-mother  of  Glaucopis  at  this  moment  summoned  her  daughter 
to  retire.  Paris  handed  them  to  their  chariot,  and  was  consoled  for 
their  abrupt  departure  by  an  invitation  to  their  house. 

Glaucopis  was  a  great  genius,  aud  had  written  several  sonnets.  She 
was  all  soul,  and  had  resolved  never  to  marry  any  one  who  was  not,  or 
would  not  be,  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  She  had  hardly  known  Paris 
four-and-twenty  hours,  before  she  discovered  that  this  was  a  destiny  at 
his  command.  He  was  ravished  to  hear  it :  for  he  was  charmed  with 
Glaucopis,  and  delighted  with  the  society  he  met  at  her  house;  so 
different  from  the  circle  he  had  mingled  in  under  the  auspices  of  Olympia. 
Such  clever  people!  Not  a  soul  who  had  not  written  a  book,  or  who 
was  not  capable  of  appreciating  one,  particularly  if  it  were  composed  by 
one  of  their  own  set.  Such  dinners !  Nothing  but  wits  !  Such  assem- 
blies !  Every  sentence  an  oracle !  Paris  lived  in  a  blaze  of  hon  mots, 
and  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  refined  opinion.  Then  they  were  such 
amiable  people,  and  praised  each  other  with  such  extreme  unction ! 
They  all  agreed  that  they  were  all  the  cleverest  neople  in  the  world ! 
Doubtless  pre-eminence  was  accorded  to  the  fair  Glaucopis.  She, 
indeed,  was  a  perfect  Muse.  How  flattering  to  Paris  to  be  signalled  out 
for  the  admiration  of  such  a  surpassing  creature!  He  willingly  believed 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  and  in  coxnpliance  with  her  reiterateid  appeals, 
resolved  even  to  prove  he  was  one.    Each  day  he  brought  to  his  mistress 
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the  product  of  his  inventive  brain,  which  she  condescended  to  revise; 
occasionally  even  was  so  kind  as  to  mingle  her  own  inspiration  with  that 
of  her  admirer. 

At  last,  the  poem  of  Paris  was  published,  and  language  cannot  convey 
an  idea  of  the  impression  it  created — among  his  friends.  They  all  met 
immediately  and  drank  tea,  and  voted  him  the  laurel  and  the  bays  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice.  For  the  first  time  in  his  career,  Paris  began  to 
feel  that  life,  after  all,  had  not  disappointed  him.  His  passion  fot 
Glaucopis  increased  daily  in  an  exact  proportion  as  his  vanity  was  gra- 
tified. Every  review  that  appeared  in  his  favour— and  as  most  of  the 
wits  who  dined  with  him  were  critics,  these  were  not  rare — he  admired 
her  more  ardently,  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  ofiering  her  himself 
and  his  unrivalled  fortune,  when  an  ill-natured  wag,  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  admittance  into  the  Glaucopian  coterie,  published  a 
satire  on  all  the  friends.  It  was  irresistible,  and  set  all  Troy  a-laughing. 
He  painted  them,  as  indeed  they  were — though  not  to  the  mind's-eye  of 
the  deluded  and  inexperienced  Paris — a  set  of  affected  poetasters,  remark- 
able for  the  mediocrity  of  their  talents,  and  the  insolence  of  their  pre- 
tensions. He  unravelled  the  secret  intrigues  and  the  disreputable  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  they  had  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  a  prostituted 
press  :  he  lashed  the  wits  who  laughed  at  their  entertainers  behind  their 
backs,  while  they  ate  their  dinners  and  praised  them  in  the  public  jour- 
nals :  he  showed  how  pernicious  was  this  conspiracy  to  real  taste,  and 
how  fatal  to  authors  of  real  merit,  who  had  no  patrons  but  the  public, 
now  bewildered  by  false  panegyric  and  hired  applause :  finally,  he  dis- 
sected the  sonnets  of  Glaucopis,  and  mauled  the  still  more  ambitious 
efforts  of  her  pupil  in  so  eflScient  and  unanswerable  a  style,  that  the  lady 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  retire  for  a  short  time  into  the  country, 
whither  her  mother  earnestly  invited  Paris  to  follow  them. 

vni. 

Now,  although  his  head  had  been  a  little  turned  by  the  sudden  acces- 
sion to  his  marvellous  fortune,  there  was  not  really  a  better-hearted  per- 
son in  the  world  than  Paris ;  one  more  frank,  less  conceited,  or  more 
anxious  not  to  delude  himself.  He  was  shrewd  withal,  and  after  the  first 
blow,  not  only  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  really  felt  grateful  to  the  satirist 
for  opening  his  eyes.  Paris  had  been  seistcd  with  the  very  common  and 
very  excusable  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  and  as  circumstances  favoured 
him,  he  had  seen  it  to  very  great  advantage.  Few  people  had  seen  as  much 
in  so  short  a  time.  He  had  acquired  considerable  self-knowledge  in  the 
progress  of  his  adventures,  and  now  that  his  spirit  was  calm  and  his  head 
cool,he  felt  profoundly  that  however  delightful  for  a  time  may  be  the  excite- 
ment of  the  great  world,  the  only  true  source  of  permanent  happiness  flows 
from  the  heart.  He  felt  that  he  was  lone.  There  was  a  time  when  it  had 
been  otherwise.  He  remembered  (Enone  who  had  loved  him  when  he 
was  a  simple  shepherd.  Who  was  like  (Enone?  the  beautiful,  the  in- 
nocent, the  intelligent,  the  devoted  ?  (Enone,  who  loved  him  for  his 
own,  own  sake !  Amid  the  splendour  of  his  palace,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand,  and  sighed  a  deep,  deep  sigh. 

He  was  miserable,  yet  things  might  be  worse.  He  had  been  false  to 
(Enone,  yet  still  she  might  have  been  faithful  to  him.  He  had,  at  any 
rate,  escaped  both  the  political  intrigaante  and  the  has  bleu.    He  had 
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extricated  himself,  at  least,  from  the  fatal  ties  of  ambition,  and  the  des- 
perate mesh  of  literature.    He  might  be  unhappy,  but  he  was  still  firee. 

He  ordered  his  chariot. 

It  was  sunset  when  he  arrived  at  Ida.  He  quitted  his  radiant  car, 
and  stole  unperceived  into  the  grove  of  pines.  He  started  as  h&  beheld 
a  female  figure  standing  by  the  altar. .  Could  he  trust  his  sight  ?  Was 
it  indeed  CEnone  ?  He  approached  her  unobserved.  She  had  placed 
his  bust  upon  the  altar,  and  was  crowning  it  with  flowers.  He  advanced, 
he  gently  gained  her  hand,  and  pressed  it.  to  his  lips.  She  turned,  she 
started,  she  averted  her  eyes,  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every  hmb. 

"  Lord  Paris!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  voic^.  . 

**  Oh !  call  me  thine,  CEnone  I"  replied  the  impassioned  Paris.  '*  Oh  ! 
call  me  thine !  for  I  cm  thine,  beautiful,  beloved  girl ;  more  truly,  more 
fondly,  more  devotedly,  even  tlia,ii  when  we  wandered  in  the  woods  of 
Ida,  and  pledged  our  mutual  vows  on  the  hmks  of  Simois*  Yes !  exqui- 
site CEnone,  call  me  not  false,  behold  I  am  ftuthful !  Ah !  believe  me, 
darling,  that  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  pardon,  you  would  pity  me.  My 
father,  whom  we  deemed  a  simple  shepherd,  has  left  me  an  inheritance 
surpassing  that  of  kings.  In  a  moment  of  distraction  I  was  seized 
with  an  irresistible  passion  to  view  that  world  which  I  could  now  com- 
mand. I  have  viewed  it,  and  I  have  returned  to  my  CEnone !  Yes  I  Am- 
bition, with  all  its  lures,  the  splendour  of  Power,  and  the  arrogance  of 
WisnoM,  have  dazzled,  but  have  not  seduced  me.  It  is  at  these  enchant- 
ing feet  that  I  have  resolved  to  lay  myself  and  my  fortunes ;  it  is  here 
that  I  entreat  that  I  may  devote  myself  to  Beautt  and  to  liOVE  V.\ 
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III. — LXCJCIDAS. 

On  Homer. 

WuEK  the  bright  sun  in  heaven  ascending  high,  . 
With  burning  axle  flows  along  the  sky» 
The  sapred  circle  pf  the  moon  lums  paie^ 
The  starry  lamps,  those  blazing  m^criads,  Adl. 
So,  mightiest  Homer,  thy  surpassing  song 
Arose,  outblazing  all  the  tuneful  throng ; 
TL^Ddti  lesser  bard,  befbre  its  b^am  dismayed, 
Dazsled,  retn»ed,  and  silent  ^ught  the  fehade. 


\  |i'         i»  .i^iPl;      H^ll^|^l 
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TRICKS   UPON   TRAVELLERS. 

Every  man  tbinks  his  own  geese  swans — his  own  shad  salmon — 
and  his  own  real  estate  the  true  land  of  Cockaigne.  Every  man,  like- 
wise, thinks  himself  distinguished  above  all  others  for  having  encountered 
marvellous  adventures  in  the  course  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage ;  he  is,  in 
his  own  imagination,  not  only  the  greatest  advent urer^  but  the  greatest 
sufferer  among  mortals— the  mighty  Atlas,  whose  broad  shoulders  are 
destined  to  sustain  the  great  firmament  of  evil  that  overshadows  the 
wide  universe.  For  a  verification  of  this  fact,  good  reader,  turn  to  any 
one  of  your  neighbours  and  set  him  talking  about  himself — by  no  means 
a  difficult  task  in  any  case — and  you  will  discover  that  he  has  been  a  Job 
in  tribulation  as  well  as  patience.  Even  honest  Dogberry  was  a  man 
who  had  ^  had  losses  ;'*  and  I  have  known  an  alderman  complain  that 
his  weary  soul  tiras  full  of  care,  as  if  he  were  the  scape-goat  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  corporation. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  may  be  held  pardonable  in  me  to  pretend  to 
have  seeti  service  myself.  There  was  a  day  when  I  thought,  with  most  of 
the  gentry  alluded  to  above,  that  I  was  a  very  odd  fellow — that  nobody 
had  plagues  and  vexations  like  me ;  but  those  were  days  of  green  expe- 
rience, when  I  used  to  dream,  as  simple  ones  will,  in  spite  of  their  grey- 
beard'  teachers,  of  human  perfectibility — of  the  perpetual  motion — of 
di8intei;e6ted  friendship — of  squaring  the  circle — of  making  my  fortune, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  extravagant  nonentities.  I  now  begin  to 
philosophize,  and  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  consider  my  own  destiny  as 
marked  by  any  very  strange  anomalies.  In  short,  honest  reader,  1  have 
had  adventures  as  well  as  you ;  but  mine,  perhaps,  may  not  cast  yours 
into  the  shade ;  and  my  excuse  for  this  prefatory  prosing  is,  that  if  you 
find  my  geese  are  not  sw^ns,  vou  may  perceive  that  it  was  by  following 
a  very  common  exampld  I  maJe  the  mistake  of  thinking  them  so. 

*•  They  are  all  true,"  said  Corporal  Trim,  in  allusion  to  the  stories  he 
had  in  store  for  Uncle  Toby,  **  for  they  are  all  about  myself."  I  can 
offer  the  same  satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth  of  mine,  except  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two,  respecting  which  I  can  affirm,  with  Sancho  Panza,  they 
are  so  indubitable,  that  a  body  may  not  only  believe,  but  swear  to  the 
truth  of  them.  Reader,  I  have  been  a  traveller ;  but  whether  travelling 
or  at  rest,  I  have  suffered  the  common  lot  of  mortality  in  having  tricks 
played  me.  Listen  to  my  narrative ;  you  will  be  quite  as  well  employed 
as  in  picking  straws:    My  first  shall  be 

A  Saiu)r's  Triq;k. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  December  that  we  put  to  aea  f^m  Boston,  in 
America,  bound  to  Eurppe.  The  mortbem  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
proverbially  tempestuous  in  winter,  and  we  found  the  season  of  our 
voyage  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Scarcely  had  we  lost  sight  of 
the  land,  when  a  furious  gtde  of  wind  sprung  up,  that  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  fourteen  days.  Tremendous  squalls  drove  us  at 
times  nine  and  ten  knots  an  hour ;  showers  of  rain,  sleet,  and  snow, 
poured  upon  us  in  rapid  succession.  Day  and  night  we  were  pitching 
over  the  mountainous  billows,  the  vessel  rolling  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
each  moment  about  to  upset,  or  plunging  her  bows  into  the  front  of  a 
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mighty  wave,  as  if  to  precipitate  herself  headlong  into  the  depths.  She 
was  as  deeply  laden  as  she  could  swim  j  and  it  strikes  one  with  astonish* 
ment,  on  observing  such  a  heavy  mass  labouring  over  the  restless  waters, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  elements^  how  bits  of  wood  caa  hold 
together  in  this  agitation. 

At  night,  'tis  as  good  as  an  electric  shock»  after  you  have  been  tossed 
from  side  to  side  in  your  berth,  till  every  bone  in  your  mortal  frame  ie 
most  desperately  sore.  For  the  first  night  or  two,  indeed,  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  sleep  within  a  tread-mill ,  but  when  you  have  become  a 
little  used  to  the  bouncings  and  jouacings  that  greet  your  first  attempts 
to  go  to  sleepi  and  your  senses  are  just  beginning  to  steep  themselves  in 
forgetfulness,  it  has  all  the  rousing  effect  of  an  electric  shock  to  be 
awakened  by  the  shipping  of  a  sea.  Bang !  comes  a  most  tremendoua 
thump  over  your  head,  that  starts  you  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with 
the  horrid  imagination  that  the  ship  has  struck  upon  a  rock«  The  next 
instant  ten  hogsheads  of  water  come  rushing  down  the  cabin  doarB» 
The  captain  scrambles  upon  deck,  swearing  at  the  booby  of  a  fellow  %% 
the  helm,  whose  awkwardness  led  to  the  accident  The  mate  bustles 
about,  and  makes  up  in  noise  what  he  lacks  in  knowledge ;  the  aailom 
grumble,  the  pigs  squeal,  the  fowls  cackle,  and  all  above  and  below  ai9 
in  a  sweet  condition. 

At  dinner  'tis  an  exhibition  of  legerdemain.  The  plates,  spoonsi  and 
bottles  spin  about  upon  the  table  as  nimbly  as  the  apparatus  of  a  con* 
juror  when  he  cries  Presto/  Try  to  swallow  any tlung»  and  you  am 
baulked  in  a  style  that  Tantalus  in  limbo  never  saw  surpassed.  Seize 
your  fork,  and  make  a  lunge  at  the  morsel  on  your  plate ;  ten  to  one  that 
you  hit  the  edge  of  your  neighbour's  dish,  if  you  do  not  indeed  serve  him 
a  more  clumsy  trick  by  nailing  his  hand  to  the  tablet  which  he  is  hold* 
ing  on  in  anticipation  of  a  desperate  roll,  which  he  feek  ooming. 
Attempt  to  drink,  and  the  contents  of  the  glass  go  somewhere  between 
your  chin  and  your  elbow.  Though  you  cannot  help  yourself  to  victuals, 
you  commonly  get  a  portion  of  what  belongs  to  your  neighbour — his 
glass  dancing  into  your  face,  and  his  dish  upsetting  into  your  lap. 
Mind  how  you  sit,  or  a  lee-lurch  will  jerk  you  from  the  seat*  and  send 
you  skating  super-diagonally,  till  you  bring  up  slap  against  the  wall. 
Look  sharp  at  all  times,  and  bite  sharp  when  you  can.  Such  are  the 
comforts  of  a  dinner  at  sea. 

However,  stormy  weather  does  not  last  for  ever.  After  crossing  the 
warm  and  smoking  current  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the  tempests  abated.  I 
had  little  apprehension  during  their  continuance,  as  1  knew  the  vessel 
to  be  well  built  and  nearly  new,  and  I  had  full  faith  in  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  captain  and  crew.  For  all  this,  I  had  been  served  a 
trick. 

The  lone  ocean !  what  a  solitude !  We  were  in  the  great  track  of 
navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  yet,  after  leaving  the  American  coast, 
not  a  sail  caught  our  eye  till  we  had  passed  the  Azores ;  nothing  but  tht 
salt,  vast,  dread,  eternal  deep*  Now  and  then  a  solitary  gull,  ox  shear-* 
water,  or  petrel  might  be  seen  skimming  over  the  waves ;  or  a  shoal  of 
porpoises  or  black«fish,  cutting  through  the  water,  offered  a  momentary 
spectacle ;  or,  more  rarely,  a  Portuguese  man-of-war — ^not  a  ship,  but  a 
^hell-fish.  I  was  leaning  over  the  ship's  rail,  one  serene  sunny  day, 
watching  the  navigation  of  this  little  craft  with  its  beautiful  bluish^green 
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htfll  and  wKte  striped  sail,  scudding  gracefally  forward  under  a  gentle 
breeze.     Suddenly  it  struck  sail,  and  sunk  out  of  sight. 

**  Gone  to  Davy's  locker!"  exclaimed  the  mate^  who  had heen  scan- 
ping  the  phenomenon  as  well  as  I,  "  and  now  look  out  for  squaHs.'* 

"  Aye,  but  we  have  already  weathered  too  many  of  them  to  be  appre- 
hensive on  that  score,"  replied  I. 

•*  Aye,  tx)  be  sure !"  answered  Bill. 

•*  So  tight  a  ship  as  we  have  got  under  us,  you  know.'* 

**  Tight— O !  hem !"  said  Bill,  with  a  roll  of  his  eye,  and  thrtrating  a 
huge  quid  into  his  cheek,  **  Oh,  aye !  tight !  yes !  ha,  hat" 

There  was  something  in  the  fellow*s  look  at  these  words  that  I  did 
not  comprehend.  "Aye!  tight  and  sound,  why  not?*'  returned  I, 
casting  my  eye  along  the  ship's  side. 

Bill  looked  more  significantly  than  ever,  and  I  could  perceive  that  he 
watched  my  eyes  very  sharply.  As  my  glances  wandered  fore  and  aft,  I 
thought  something  looked  oddly  near  the  main  chains.  I  stared  hard  at 
it,  while  Bin  was  twisting  up  the  muscles  of  his  face,  as  if  he  knew 
something  more  than  ordinary. 

•*  What  is  that  bit  of  board  clumsily  stuck  on  the  ship's  side  there  ?" 
asked  t. 

"  A  little  bit  of  gingerbread- work,**  answered  he,  with  an  arch  leer. 

"  GHngerbread-work,  hey  ?  let  us  nibble  a  bit  at  it,"  returned  L 
beginning  to  suspect  something.  So  getting  over  the  side,  I  clambereu 
down  to  the  spot,  and  set  to  knocking  and  scratching  about  it. 

**  Avast !  avast !"  cried  Bill,  in  some  agitation, "you  will  have  it  off.** 

"  What,  then,  is  there  anything  underneath?" 
'    *'  Nothing  but  a  hole  through  the  shifts  side,  about  as  big  as  y<nit 
bead." 

"  A  hole  through  the  ship's  side  ?** 

**  Aye  !*•  replied  he,  with  great  gravity. 

"  And  how  long  has  it  been  there  ?" 

"  All  the  voyage." 

**  Come  now,  Bill,  you  are  buttering  me  down.    Tell  me  the  truth." 

*■  Tis  true  as  the  moral  law;  but  say  nothing  about  it — ^the  other 
passengers  might  be  sort  o'  scared,  you  see.'^ 

**  Aye,  if  they  believed  it ;  biit  "— 

"  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened;  the  whole  affair  to  an  affigraphy. 
You  see  we  lay  at  the  wharf  in  Boston,  all  loaded.*' 

«  Well !" 

•*  Well,  trying  to  haul  off  into  the  stream,  the  ship  founded  just  at 
night,  and  when  the  tide  left  her,  she  took  a  heel  against  the  wharf,  and 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fenders  coming  in  a  sort  o*  clumsy  way  against  her 
broadside,  smashed  it  right  through." 

•*  And  you  put  to  sea  upon  it  ?'* 

**  Exactly  so :  first  nailing  a  bit  of  pine  board  over  the  place,  and  giving 
it  a  daub  of  black  varnish ;  'twas  all  done  in  ten  minutes  after  we  found 
it  out  in  the  morning.  *Twould  have  taken  time,  you  know,  to  unload 
and  repair." 

'    "  Gracious  powers !     Have  we  come  through  all  these  gales  of  wind 
with  a  leak  of  two  square  feet  ready  to  burst  upon  us  ?" 

**  Ha,  ha!"  said  Bill,  hitching  up  his  waistband,  "  many  is  the  time 
I've  chuckled  in  my  sleeve  to  hear  yon  bragging  to  the  old  man  how 
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tight  a  ship  you  had  got— 'tis  just  above  the  water-line,  though — ^no 
danger.  Yet,  when  the  sea  ran  high,  I  used  to  put  iny  htoA  down  the 
after-hatchway,  and  hear  the  water  pouring  in — it  made  me  feel  kind 
o'  streaked." 

'*  Streaked !  by  the  powers !  you  deserve  ta  be  streaked  and  striped 
too,  for  serving  a  man  such  a  trick.'*         .         ' 

'^  Ob,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  all  as  gbod  as  a  sermon ;  there's  a 
moral  law  and  an  inference  to  everything.'' 

'*  And  what  moral  do  you  make  of  all  thls^  Mr.  Parson  ?*' 

"  Why,"  replied  Bill,  with  an  air  oiP  the  greatest  mock-jravityj 
*'  such  is  the  lot  and  luck  of  all  mortal  mankindl  -Mstny  a  chAp' carried 
sail,  without  knowing  what  a  crazy  craft  he  is  floating  in.*" 

"  Truly,  Bill,  you  have  spoken  like  a  Professor,  for  a  jgocxi  moral 
might  be  handsomely  picked  out  of  the  affair.  But  hove  a  care  for  the 
future ;  and  the  next  time  you  undertake  to  preach  me  a  sermon  at  6ea, 
don't  give  my  ship  a  punch  through  the  rrbs  by  way  of  a  text.*'- 

A  Yankee  T^icK»    . 

It  was  a  time  of  great  bustle  and  esroectation  in  the  littlt  vfllagis  of 

L ,  situated  "  somewhere  out  of  the  world  and  up  in  the  woods," 

in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  to  be  a  special  fVollb  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-race — a  horse-race,  do  I  say?  I  mean  a  scramble  of 
quadrupeds,  for  since  the  practice  had  been  known  there,  very  i^w  tii  tht 
animals  that  put  their  hoofs  in  would  have  been  entitled  to  iht  tiame 
and  honours  of  a  hone  at  Doncaster.  Four-footed  animals  they  were 
for  the  most  part,  though  «ome  of  them  kept  the  fourth  in  reserve,  and 
chose  to  go  upon- three ^-^-Narraganset  pacers,  Vermont  shamblers, 
Berkshire  blunderers,  Connecticut  caperers,  Worcester  plofugh-joggers, 
Dogtown  dumpies, — in  short,  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  Of  the  fotir-footed 
creation ;  not  that  Yankee-land  is  deficient  in  prime  h6rse-flesh,  Witness 
the  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  or  the  steeds  of  the  mail'  stages,  if  youhiv^ 
been  in  that  country ;  or  the  progeny  of  that  celebrated  mare  whons  a 
flash  of  lightning  chased  all-  round  a  ten-acre  lot,  without  being  able  to 
catch  her.  But  horse-racing  is  no  regular  trade  or  common  occupation 
in  New  England ;  nobody  makes  a  business  of  rearing  animals  for  the 
turf;  and  when  an  occurrence  of  this  sort  takea  place,  it  is  no  very  studi^ 
aflair,  but  a  frolicsome  scramble  among  all  t}ie  beasts  of  burden  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  such  as  chance  brings  along  at  the  moment. 

Once  a  year  it  had  beisn  customary  to  run  a  race  of  this  sort  in  the 

village  of  L ,  and  the  fleetest  runner  of  this  motley  multitude  won  a 

prize  of  some  value,  to  which  every  adventurer  contributed  a  sum.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  prize  was  considerably  augmented  by  an  ofler 
from  an  individual  who  had  constituted  himself  a  society  for  th^  pro- 
motion of  horse-racing,  and  more  than  common  interest  was  of  coUr^e 
excited  at  the  approach  of  the  festival.  The  old  farmers  who  had  horses 
fit  for  running,  gave  them  extra  quknttties  of  com  and  fewer  applications 
of  the  lash,  as  if  to  be  fat  and  fleet  were  the  same  thing.  Some,  hoW- 
ever,  were  more  cautious  in  their  preparations,  and,  among  t^e'rest.  Job 
Hawker,  a  sly,  calculating,  guessingy.questioning,  bargaining,  swapping, 
Jack-of-all-trades  sort  of  a  chap,  long-sided  and  limber-tongued,  with  a 
face  as  grave  as  a  deacon,  but  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  ^e  on  occasion, 
that  gave  you  assurance  he  was  no  greenhorn^    Job^s  lione  had  beaten 
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them  all  hoDow  the  fi>nne«  year,  and  he  was  in  full  confidence  of  the 
same  good  fortune  this  tiil>e«.  Howbeit,  he  took  all  imaginable  pre- 
cautions, to,  secure  sjucc^,  and  put  his  steed  only  to  that  quantum  of 
exercise  and  fodder  which  he  judged  conducive  to  speed. 

But  ^Jt^ile  he  waa  flfitteiing  himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  certain 
victory,  and  as  the  day  of  trial  approached,  he  was  thrown  into  conster- 
nation h^f  the  aziival  of;  a  stranger,  mounted  on  a  Canadian  pony,  who 
came  with  the  avowed  intention  of  puttiug  in  for  the  prize.  At  the  first 
announcement  of  tbif  uAelligence,  Job  fell  into  despair,  for  it  so  hap- 
pened thal^  be  knew,  the  individual,  having  encountered  him  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vqnnonty  while  on  a  trading  excursion  in  that  quarter. 
Job  had  witnessed  a  triali  of  speed  which  the  pony  exhibited  there,  and 
kn^w  that  his  own  Bucephalua  was  no  match  for  him.  It  was  plain 
that  if  the  Cianadian  took  a  shaze  in  the  race,  he  must  win,  and  the 
catastrophes  ^emed  inevitahle,  fur  nobody  had  a  right  to  exclude  him. 
It  was  a  grievous  thing  for.  Job  to  think  of  having  the  prize  snatched 
from  before  his  eyes,  when  it  had  been  augmented  to  a  double  value, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  he  iinagined  if  within  his  grasp.  Job  had 
not  aSf  the  patience. of  his  namesfike  of  old,  as  etinced  by  his  conduct  in 
this,  emergency.  .  He  did  not  sit  down  and  curse  the  day  he  was  born, 
giving  up  the  whole  concern  for  a  bad  bargain,  but  he  sat  down  upon  a 
log  of  .wood,  and  scratohed  hia  head.  This  sage  manoeuvre  was  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  by  what  art,  stratagem,  cunning  device,  or 
nuizzicaJl  circumvention^  he  might  get  rid  of  this  formidable  rival.  His 
nrst  thought  w;as  to  ipveigle  hini  inta  a  swap^  but  that  would  require  a 
great  deaVof  palavering  and,  chaffering,  and  most  prove  a  long  job — 
too  long  for  what  little  time  remained.  He  then  thought  of  buying  him 
off  from  the  enterprise,  giving  him  a  bird  iii  the  hand  for  two  in  the 
bush ;  but  this  would  coat  too  much,  and  Job.  was  resolved  to  have  the 
whole  or  none.  His  tliird  project  was  to  frighten  or  obstruct  the  pony 
bj.some  preconcerted  accident,  just  at  the  time  of  setting  out;  but  this 
did  npt  appear,  on,  considevation^  to  be  a  safe  proceeding.  Various  other 
tricks  suggested  themselves,  but.no  one  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing. 
Evening  drew  on — the  next  morning  was  to  bring  all  parties  upon  the 
tuif^'-asd  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Job  had  cudgelled  his 
brjaii^  for  two  hours  to  no  purpose ;  he  started  up  in  a  great  puzzle,  and 
began  to  wend  his  way  homeward.  As.  he  reached  the  little  green  in 
front  of  the  meeting-house,  he  heard  a  loud  huzzaing;  he  looked  up  and 
beheld  a  crowd,  of  people  following  a  fat  ox,  with  a  flag  upon  his  horns. 
At  thia  instant  a. thought  struck  him;  he  did  not  shout  Eureka^  but  it 
wasibecai^e  he  knew- do  Greek*  Early  the  next  morning,  on  that  hint 
he  acte4«  He  clapped  his  military  hat  upon  his  head,  (Job  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant,) and  waited,  upon  the  Canadian. 

*\  Well,  L  suppose^  Squire,  you  are  the  gentleman  with  the  pony  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir."  . 

'' Ah«  I. guessed  sa  much.  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  a  thinkin'  o' 
racin*  to-day^  "  ,      i 

,  *'  :Ye«,  if  it  is.  ai^rding  to  lule^" 

**  Sartin,!  It's. all  aocordin'  to  rak,  if  in  case  you  have  tried  to  beat 
the  beater." 

"  Beat  the  beater ! '* 

''  Yes>  beat  the>  bei|ter ;  you  kAow  what  that  is,  I  take  it." 
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''  NO)  hasig  me  if  I  do." 

'*  Wdl,  that's  a  good  'un ;  but  I  guessed  as  much.  You  sae  the  case 
la  exactly  this  :  I  beat  the  last  raoest  and  you,  being  a  new  coiner,  must 
give  your  horse  a  try  with  me  before  you  cao  enter  for  the  race." 

*'  Ohy  if  that  is  lilf  I  am  content ;  bring  out  your  horse,  and  lei  us 
tvy  as  quick  as  you  please/' 

''  Your  horse ! "  exolaimed  Job,  with  well-feigned  surprise. 

**  Yes,  your  horse ;  you  don't  mean  a  fioot*race,  sure  I " 

"  Why,  Squire !  don't  you  know  ?  " 

*•  Know  what  ?  " 

''  Know  what  ?  why  it  is  my  ox  that  is  to  race,  and  not  a  horse  1 " 

^*  An  ox ! "  cried  the  Canadian,  staring  with  all  the  eyes  in  his  Iwad. 

**  Yes,  aa  ox,"  returned  Job,  with  imperturbable  gravity.  "  Why  I 
thought  you  knew  all  about  it" 

•*  About  what  ?  " 

^  About  racin"  to  be  sure.  Did  you  never  hear  of  my  ox  that  baata 
all  creation?" 

*'  No ! "  exclaimed  the  Canadian,  in  the  gfeatest  astonishment. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  see  him  about  town  yesterday  ?  " 

The  man  was  thunderstruck  ;  he  had  seen  the  ox,  and  this*  strange 
announcement  made  him  believe  what  he  had  always  been  told,  that 
Yankees  were  bom  devils.  ^'  I  have  beaten  horses,"  thought  he,  *'  but 
never  tried  with  an  ox."    Job  kept  on  a  grave  face. 

*^  My  ox  is  all  saddled  and  bridled,"  said  Job ;  *^  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  won't  try  this  time,"  replied  the  man,  hurrying  away  with 
a  most  desponding  look.  He  ordered  his  pony  to  be  got  ready,  paid  his 
bill,  and  mounted  to  set  off.    The  landlord  stared. 

"  Why,  you  mean  to  stay  and  try  the  race  to-day,  don't  you  ?  " 

'^  No,  no,"  replied  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  shaking  his  head. 
*^  I'll  run  my  pony  against  any  horse,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  a 
cursed  ox  may  do." 

Job  bore  away  the  prize  that  year,  and  the  stranger  never  came  again 
to  disturb  him ;  but  his  last  words  are  still  a  oommon  saying  in  the 
town  of  L"  ;  and  whenever  a  homed  beast  gets  antic,  he  is  specially 
impounded  with  the  remaik,  *'  There  is  no  knowing  what  a  cursed  ox 
may  do." 

Mt   GaANDFATHEK's  TrICK. 

My  grandfather  was  an  old  sailor,  an  incorrigible  yarn^spinner  of 
course ;  but  that  I  never  objected  to,  for  I  was  always  fond  of  stories. 
It  was  my  supreme  delight  in  my  chiklish  days  to  sit  by  hb  fire-side  on 
long  winter  evenings,  and  listen  to  his  tales  of  the  wild  and  wonderful — 
qualities  in  which  a  sailor's  narrative  is  seldom  deficient  Nobody  had 
greater  store  of  good  things  of  this  description  than  my  grandfather;  he 
had  forgotten  more  than  Marco  Polo  ever  knew ;  and  as  to  Princess 
What'a-her-name,  in  the  ^'  Arabian  Nights,"  ha  would  have  beaten  her 
out  of  her  thousand  and  one,  and  started  anew  on  an  even  bet  My 
grandfather's  tales,  moreover,  were  all  tme;  I  had  his  word  for  it; 
thqugh  now  and  then  he  did  make  me  stare  with  something  that  had  a 
twang  of  the  long-bow.  Once  he  came  very  near  catching 'a  man  witil 
two  heads  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  another  time  my  hair  stood  on 
end  at  the  recital  of  certain  paitioulva  of  his  voyage  to  Qwoul,  after 
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gold  dust  and  elepbants'  teetb — how  the  negroes  eaugbt  hhn  in  a  mam- 
moth  mouse-trap — how  they  hung  him  up  by  the  heels  to  smoke,  and 
then  coddled  htm  io  a  kettle  of  hot  water  to  make  a  dish  of  houskous 
for  the  great  Mumbo  Jumbo.  Sometimes,  too,  the  hurricanes  blew  a 
little  toQ  hard  for  my  credulity  ;  as  particularly  in  that  ^le  ott  Ber- 
mudas, where  the  wind  was  so  high  that  it  took  ten  persons  to  hold  one 
man's  hair  on  hia  head*  The  ships,  moreover^  which  he  had  seen  on 
occasion,  were  rather  large  craft  according  to  my  experience  in  naval 
architecture ;  the  Merry  Dundee,  for  instance,  that  swept  all  the  sheep 
off  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  with  her  studding-sail  booms,  while  going 
round  the  African  continent  before  the  wind ;  the  vessel  t]»t  had  grog- 
shops in  all  her  standing  blocks,  and  where  the  officers  used  to  ride  out 
on  horseback  on  the  fly  of  th&  pennant.  But  passing  over  these  trifles, 
which,  if  not  facts,  doubtless  escaped  from  him  in  the  heat  of  narration, 
my  grandfather's  stones  had  an  air  of  so  much  sincerity,  authenticity, 
and  vrai^emblancey  that  I  always  listened  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion, and  wondered  that  a  man  who  had  encountered  so  many  marvellous 
adventures,  (^nd  made  such  miraculoua  escapes,  should  live  through  them 
to  smoke  his  peaceful  pipe,  toast  his  weather-beattti  shins  before  the 
fire,  and  tell  tales  for  my  delectation. 

But  notwithstanding  my  grandfather's  great  experience  and  boundles 
memory,  my  appetite  for  stories  was  still  greater,  and  before  I  grew  very 
large,  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  old  gentleman  had  pretty  nearly  ioid 
out.  In  truths  his  exchequer  soon  began  to  run  short  in  the  coinage  of 
the  usual  narratives,  and  he* found  it  pretty  difficult  to  answer  my  demand 
for  a  new  story.  Still  I  was  pertinacious  and  craving ;  it  was  he  who 
had  nourished  the  appetite  within  me,  and  now  it  was  his  let  to  suffer 
by  it.  How  I  teased  him  day  after  day  for  storiea !  At  first  he 
attempted  to  fob  me  off  with  his  old  stories  new  vamped,  but  the  trick 
did  not  succeed ;  my  m^oaory  was  too  good  for  him.  He  now  put  his 
invention  to  the  rack,  aud  tried  to  amuse  me  with  tales  which,  as  the 
Irish  ckrgyman  said  of  '*  Gulliver's  Travels,"  *'  contained  some  things 
that  J  could  not  believe ;"  but  as  I  ccmtinued  troublesome,  the  old  man 
G^t  about  for  soma  means  of  checking  my  importunities. 

One  summer  day,  just  after  dinner,  I  was  trotting  by  his  tide  in  the 
garden,  where,  after  taking  a  few  turns,  we  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  an 
apple-tree.     **  Come,  grandfather,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  a  story." 

"  A  story,  hey  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  filling  his  pipe  very  slowly, 
and  then  lighting  it  with  a  sun-glass ;  **  a  story  ?  very  well."  Puff — puff. 

'*  Yes,  a  story ;  I  must  have  a  story." 

"  Aba  I  a  story !  very  well."    Puff— puff. 

**  Very  well,  grandfather ;  come,  begin." 

*'  Begin !  aha !  very  well."  Puff^puff.  *^  Every  story  must  begin, 
tobesuie." 

*'  Certainly ;  and  now  for  the  beginning ;  come,  begin." 

**  Well)  once  there  were  two  men-^but  you  have  heard  the  atory 
before,  I  suppose." 

'<  How  do  I  know  that  till  you  begin  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  oh ! "  Puff— puff.  *•  Very  true.  Onee  there  were  two  men 
iKcant  out  a  bat-hunting-^—-*" 

"  A  bat-hunting !  what  a  strange  thing !  ** 

**  Oho!  then  youhave heaxd  the atory ? " 
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**  No,  no — 'Hover.** 

"  Very  well.  These  two  men  went  out  a  bat^hunting,  and  oae  of 
them  got  over  a  stone  waU-— no, 'twas  a  fence,  I  thinx — leace?  let 
me  see." 

'*  No  matter,  grandfatlier;  let  it  go  fence  or  stone  wall,  wkichever 
you  please." 

*^  Yes,  yes, a  fence;  very  well;  one  of  them  got  over  a  leoGe,-aBd 
Uie  other  he  stayed  behind.-— But  you  have  certainly  heard  the  story  ?  " 

'*  No,  never  a  word  of  it;  never." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Really,  certainly,  positively,  never." 

**  That's  strange ;  well,  never  mind,  whare  was  I  ?  Oh,  I'll  begui 
again.  Once  there  were  two  men  went  out  a  bat-hutiting,  and  one  of 
them  got  over  a  fence,  and  the  other  stayed  behind. — ^But  I  know  now 
by  your  laughing  that  you  h(W€  heard  the  ^story.'* 

'^  Why,  grandfather,  I  tell  you  no,  as  I  told  you  before ;  won't  yo« 
believe  me?" 

'^  Oh  then,  if  you  really  have  not  heard  it,  I  must  tell  it  you.  Onee 
there  were  two  men,  &c.  &c." 

In  this  manner  the  tale  went  on  and  stopped,  began  again,'  stopped 
again,  made  a  new  banning  and  a  new  stop,  like  the  story  of  the 
^*  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles,"  till  at  length,  vexed  with 
this  tantalizing  trick,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  starting  up  in  a 
violent  passion, 

"  The  dogs  take  it  all ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Grand&ther,  you  have  no 
8t(Hy  to  tell." 

*'  Ha-ha-ha !  "  said  the  old  rogue,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh ;  ^  that 
is  a  certain  proof  you  have  heard  it  before.  So  now  my  pipe  is  out,  I 
will  take  a  nap."  Then  deliberately  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  threw  a  silk  handkerchief  over  his  lace  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  and  composed  himself  to  sleeps 

I  stood  petrified  with  mortification  at  the  trick,  and  at  last  proceeded 
to  finish  the  apple  I  had  been  munching,  shaking  my  head  with  that 
threatening,  important,  mischief-plotting  air,  which  a  boy  is  accualomed 
to  put  on  when  a  prank  has  been  played  him  by  a  schoolfellow — **  Lode 
out,  you  Sir,  the  next  time  I  catch  you !  eh  ! " 

This  waggery  of  my  grandfather's,  however,  is  of  no  oonsequevice, 
except  as  a  prefatory  explanation  of 

My  Own  Trick, 

Which  happened  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  old  man 
had  got  into  the  midst  of  his  doze.  He  had  thrust  his  empty  pipe, 
according  to  custom,  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  pantaloons,  in  the  lowo" 
part  of  which  a  hole  had  been  cut  for  the  express  purpose  of  admitting 
the  pipe-stem.  In  this  manner,  leaving  the  bowl  out  of  the  pockety  it 
hung  by  the  neck  safely  sheathed  in  his  pantaloons.  The  sight  of  diis 
suggested  to  me  a  trick.  I  approached  him  slyly,  as  he  sat  asleep^  and 
without  disturbing  him,  thrust  the  whole  pipe  within  the  pocket,  who^ 
I  slipped  it  down  some  distance ;  then,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
he  awoke,  I  burst  upon  him  with  a  loud  cry,  and  the  marks  of  great 
agitation. 

'^  Hollo !  hollo !  grandfather,  look  out !  look  out !  mind !  mind ! 
bless  my  heart !  mercy  on  us !  " 
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*' Hollo!  what's  the  matter?*'  asked  the  old  man,  itartmg  up  ai^L 
rdbbhig  his  ^es.' 

'  '^  A  black  snake  I  a  black  sindce,  gtandfbther !  there  he  goes!  there 
he  goes  I  right  up  the  leg  of  your  trousers !  stop  him  I  kill  him  I  quick! 
quick!'' 

'^  My  grandfather  sprang  upon  his  feet^  clapping  his  hand  upon  his 
pantadoons ;  he  felt  sometMng  slipping  downward  withia^  and  in  his 
confusion  at  awaking  saddenly,  never  thcmght  of  his  pipe,  but  only  of 
the  reptile,  with  the  name  of  which  I  had  alarmed  him:  ^^  Aha  ! "  ex* 
claimed  he,  giving  it  a  sturdy  smite  with  his  fist,  '^  avast  there !  avast ! 
avast!  none  of  your  nibbling  at  my  knee-pans;  I'm  meat  for  your 
master,  you  lubber !  avast  there !  heave-to ! " 

*^  Kill  bim!  kill  him!'*  elclaimed  I,  intending  great  terror; 
**  smash  him  soundly." 

"  That  I  will,*'  said  the  old  man,  redoubling  his  thumps,  while  the 
pipe  began  to  snap  into  pieces  under  the  blows ;  **  V\\  make  your  bones 
crack,  you  pirate  !  Til  coil  you  up  in  the  cable-tier,  you  son  of  a  shoal- 
water  eel,  I  will.  Strike  your  topsails!  the  grappling-irons  are  o^  you  ! 
the  grappling-irons  are  on  you !  the  grappling-irons  are  on  you  !  *' 

"  That'»  right,  grandfather/'  I  continued  to  cry ;  *  -  pound  him;  pound 
him,  pound  him,  give  him  a  dab  ettra,  and  he  never  will  call  a  second 
time !  Aha  !  Mr.  Longback,  we'll  ky  you' up  in  lavender.  Another' hit^ 
grandfather !  pound  away !  ** 

He  went  on  thumping  himself,  and  fancying  he  was  killing  the  snake, 
till  at  length,  all  blowzed  with  tfaer  alatm  and  exertion,  he  -desisted  for  a 
moment,  and  perceived  the  bits  of  white  pipe-clay  falling  into  his  shoes. 

"  Heyday!  what  have  we  here?  **  exclaimed  he,  in  amazement ;  "  a 
black  snake  ?  no !  *' 

^^  No  ?'^  said  I,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  'What^s  all  this?*'  sail  he,  in  a  great  puzzle,  while  I  made  a  bound 
some  ten  feet  off.     ^*  A  black  snake,  you  rogue !    Where 'is  he  ?'* 
.    •*  Gone  a  bat^hunting,  I  guess.**       ,   .  . 

"  Where!**- exclaimed  he,  feeling  up  and  do^n  his  leg,  where  the  frag- 
ments of  the  unfortunate  pipe  gave  but  too  sure  evidence  of*  the  trick  I 
had  played  him.  **Oh!  ho!  ho!  ho!  Smite  my  timbers!  Fil  make 
you  sweat  for  this,  you  little  sarpeni,**  ' 

The  most  comical  grin  shone  upon  his  weather-beaten  phiz  as  he 
uttered  this  threat.  I  was  too  well  assured,  however,  of  the  old  m^n'a 
goodnature,  to  dread  any  serious. requital  of  this  roguery.  But  he  never 
heard  the  last  of  the  black  snake ;  for  thenceforth  whenever  we  were 
walking  together  in  the  fields,  and  chanced  to  espy  one  of  these  creatures', 
I  was  sure  to  give  him  a  pluck  by  the  sleeve,  and  then  jump  off  to  a  safe 
distance,  crying  out — 

*^  Bear  a  hand,  grandfather !  Let's  put  the  grappling-v^ons  on  that 
fellow!" 

A  FrBKCHMAW's  TtLtCKi  '       •     '  • 

Monsieur  Duphot  was  a  French  refugee  Who  had  fled  to  Ainerica  in 
the  banning  of  the  revolution,  and  settled  himself  in  Boston.  '  His 
judgment  of  the  Yankees  was  expressed  without  reserve—"  Us  sont  bona 
enfans,  mais  lis  ne  savant  pas  jouer  le  violon.**  But  Monsieur  Duphot 
had  a  wamsh  neighbour,  who,  if  he  could  not  play  the  fiddle,  could 
play  a  trick,  as  the  Frenchman  found  to  his  annoyance,  having  been 
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April-fboledy  and  seat  on  errandi  after  pigeon's  milk  more  timei  duo 
once  by  this  mischief-loving  fellow.  He  would  have,  paid  him  in  hit 
own  coin,  but  his  bad  English  was  sure  to  cany  hind  into  some  blonder 
in  the  attempt,  and  the  jokes  which  he  plotted  commonlj  exploded  on  Us 
own  hands.    However,  good  luck  and  nis  own  wits  made  him  wmen^aj 

now  and  then.    One  day,  Mr.  B ^  the  joker  aforesaid,  met  him  in 

the  market,  where  the  Frenchman  was  cheapening  a  quarter  of  muUoB. 

'*  Ah,  Monsieur,"  said  hci  **  you  and  I  are  on  Uie  same  errand*  Yon 
dine  on  mutton  tonday  ?" 

"  Yes,  sair ;  de  muttons  ia  more  sheap  aa  de  bif,  voyeM  voui.** 

^'  True,  and  if  you  and  I  buy  a  bit  together,  it  will  be  cheaper  atilL 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

*^  Ver  well,  cdlons;  let  ua  aee— -how  moch  yon  yant  ?*' 

"  Oh,  about  a  quarter.'* 

*^  Bien^  bien,  and  so  do  I.  Den  me  buy  half  a  mutton  ensembU^  and 
den  me  make  ham  two  halft  chacun  a  piece;"    q 

«  Exactly,"  replied  B ^. 

So  straightway  making  a  purchase  of  a  side  of  mutton  he  cut  it  in  two^ 
and  taking  the  hind  quarter  for  himself,  offered  the  Frenchman  the  other* 

'^  Atiendex  P^  said  the  Frenchman ;  "  it  is  de  hind  quarter  I  wanL" 

**  Really !  now  it  happens  to  be  the  very  part  I  want  too !"  said  the 
other,  pretending  smprise. 

The  Frenchman  grinned,  and  shrugged  his  shouldenu 

'^  Come,"  said  B ,  ^*  let  us  toss  a  cent,  and  he  that  wins  diaD  put 

his  hand  upon  one  piece,  and  say,  *  Who  shall  have  this  ?  while  Uie  otiiet 
turns  his  back,  and  answers  I  or  you." 

*  Ver  weU." 

**  Here  it  goes  then ;  head,  I  win — ^tail,  you  lose.*' 

The  former  proposition  was  uttered,  aa  the  coin  flew  into  tbe  air. 
^  Aye,"  said  the  Frenchman  to  it,  and  **  No,"  to  the  latter,  for  he  bad 
been  tricked  that  way  before.  Mr.  B  was  caught  in  Ida  own  trap, 
for  it  was  not  a  head.  "  However,  'tis  an  equal  chance  yet,*'  thought  )k* 

^^  Toumex  done/*  said  the  Frenchman ;  and  slyly  whipping  out  his 
penknife  he  chopped  o£f  the  tail  from  the  one  portion  of  the  mutton,  and 
clapping  it  upon  the  other,  cried  out,  as  if  in  his  usual  blondering  wmy, 

"  Who  shall  have  dis  wid  de  tail  on?" 

^  I !"  replied  the  other,  jumping  round  in  great  glee,  at  the  suppoaed 
etaurderie  of  hb  companion. 

**  Den  you  take  him,  de  fore  quarter." 

Mr.  B—  scratched  his  head,  without  saying  a  word,  for  a  moment  ot 
two,  till  the  explosion  of  laughter  which  accompanied  the  trick  badin  some 
di^;ree  subsided.  Then,  with  an  exceedingly  foolish  look,  he  marched 
away,  carrying  his  fore  quarter  of  mutton  with  the  tail  on,  which  winds 
this  l^e  off* 

A  Neapolitan  Trick. 

Napolij  ho  / — Napolit  ho  !  cried  the  sailors  of  our  brig,  as  we  passed 
with  flowing  sheets  the  strait  between  Capri  and  the  main  land,  opening 
the  broad  bay  of  Naples,  and  catching  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  long  line  H 
white  houses  on  the  shore  ahead  of  ns. — Ecco  NapoU  J  shouted  the  p«aa«i« 
gers. — Graxie  a  Dio^  exclaimed  the  padrone;  Siamo  a  NapolL  These 
exclamations  might  have  been  supposed  to  denote*th«  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  perilous  navigation,  but  ours  had  been  a  voyage  of  but  five  days  ttwk 
Messina :  true,  we  had  Scylla  and  Chaiybdia  to  pass,  but  Scylk  is  an 
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imthoveaUe  roclc,  tall  enougli  for  a  ligbt-house,  and  will  not  run  against 
ytm  if  you  do  not  fun  agai&st  her ;  and  as  for  Charybdis,  it  ie  no  great 
Bplash, — a  little  bubbling  of  the  Water,  a  short  chopping  wave  or  tw6 
when  the  wind  blows^  but  nothing  that  ever  gave  a  sailor  a  wet  jacket  I 
you  mi^ht  paddle  over  this  mighty  whirlpool  in  a  pumpkin  shell :  such 
Are  the  humbugs  of  antiquity. 

Why  the  crew  were  so  rejoiced  to  get  td  land  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it 
wiis  that  they  might  eat  the  more.  I  terily  believe  there  is  not  such 
another  set  of  gormandizert^  upon  earth  as  the  Neapolitans.  They  talk 
of  nothing  else  but  eating ;  mangia^mangioy  mangia  is  the  eternal  sound 
that  rings  in  your  ear  as  you  go  through  the  streets  of  Naples.  The 
piles  of  macaroni  that  one  person  will  swallow  would  frighten  an  alder- 
man :  the  lazzaroni,  as  is  well  known,  eat  it  by  the  yard.  The  army  is 
enlisted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  eat ;  you  never  see  a  soldier  do  any 
thing  but  trundle  his  provision-cart  iVom  the  magazine  to  the  barracks. 
As  to  theit  sailors,  a  vessel  of  thirty  tons  has  a  crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  one-half  of  whom  are  always  eating,  while  the  other  half  manage 
the  vessel.  I  watched  their  movements  attentively  during  the  voyage, 
atid  tipdu  my  corporeal  oath,  there  Was  not  a  moment  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage when  their  chaps  were  not  going.  The  vegetables  that  formed  a 
part  of  our  stores  were  piled  upon  deck,  and  they  made  a  heap  like  a 
haystack.  Fruges  consumere  nati ;  if  ever  a  people  Under  the  sun 
merited  this  description  it  is  the  Neapolitans. 

If  the  crew,  however,  felt  a  joy  at  the  sight,  so  did  we,  though  not 
from  the  cause  I  have  guessed  at  above.  We  were  about  to  set  foot  on 
Italian  soil,  nay,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  first  time ;  and 
most  sublimely  did  I  feel  of  course  at  this  interesting  moment.  But 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  single  step,  (I  think  some- 
body hai^  said  it  before.)  The  step  was  made  as  we  landed  at  the 
Mole. 

It  WHS  ned^ssary  to  haVe  ouf  h^age  eiatnihed  by  the  custom-hotise 
officers,  and  the  moment  we  set  foot  on  shore  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  doganiefi  with  shouldered  muskets  and  swords  at  their  sides 
lest  something  should  be  smuggled.  It  is  true  we  were  from  Sicily,  no 
fbrdgn  part'-^'but  that  mattered  nothing,  a  doganiere  ^ov\d  overhaul 
you  in  passing  from  one  street  to  another,  could  he  find  the  least  shadow 
of  A  pretext  for  it  Travellers  Are  free  plunder  with  these  fellows,  and 
no  chance  of  squeezing  their  pockets  is  suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 
The  sight  of  a  trunk  is  the  prospect  of  sure  gain,  for  there  is  no  escaping 
these  great  pests  of  Italian  travelling;  '^  they  stop  the  chariot,  and  they 
boritfd  the  barge."  Bigogna  fare  la  viiHa  must  be  answered  with  a 
prompt  compliance;  then  it  is  "  open  locks,  whoever  knocks,"  and  he 
who  wishes  lo  avoid  trouble  and  delAy  must  grease  the  fingers  of  his 
annoyer  with  silver  ointment,  thttt  it  taay  slip  through  his  luggage  the 
easier.  We  had  nothing  but  the  common  tfavelling  Apparatus  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  serutiny  with  all  patienee,  and  no  feArs  for  the  result.  One 
]9iKski^  tffibet  another  Was  fumbled,  and  nothing  found  worthy  of  seizure ; 
Imt  at  kngth  on  poping  within  a  bAskc^  which  purported  to  contain  only 
a  table-cloth  and  napkins,  the  eye  of  the  seateher  brightened  up  with  a 
midden  gleam. 

**  C*b  qucUeh^  eosd  qui  d&ntrOy^*  exclaimed  be,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  made  an  important  discovery. 
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"  Nienie^^  was  my  reply. 

He  plucked  it  forth  without  heeding  my  assurance  that  it  was  nothjpg, 
^nd  di^w  to  light  something  rolled  up  in  a  napkin.  Now  the  l;e«der 
piay  as  well  be  informed  that  in  tossing  our  baggage  into  the  fookt,  the 
Togazzo  who  acted  as  our  steward  on  board  ship,  n ad,  in  his  zeal  to  exe- 
cute matters  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  laid  hands  upon  a.bftcon  bone  from 
which  we  had  breakfasted  that  morning,  and  thrust  it  into  the  basket 
aforesaid.  In  this  msainer,  without  being  aware  of  it,  we  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  smuggling  one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  smoke- 
dried  pig's  fleshy  which,  coming  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Salome^  as  we  were  informed,  was  liable  to  duty  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

"  Come  nienle  ?^  exclaimed  the  doganierey  unrolling  the  napkin,  and 
exposing  the  interloping  scrag  of  bacon  to  view.    *'  EccoloV 
"  Ecco .'"  cried  another  of  the  troop,  holding  up  his  hands. 
"  EccoP*  said  a  third;  "  Ecco P*  said  a  fourth;  and  all  crowded 
round  the  basket    The  thing  was  not  to  be  concealed :  there  lay  a  pound 
and  three-quarters  of  bacon  staring  them  in  the  face.     In  a  moment  a 
mighty  jabbering,  shrugging  of  shoulders,  tossing  of  heads,  and  flourish- 
ing of  arms  ensued.    1  knew  not  at  first  what  to  make  of  this  sudden 
movement.    Least  of  all  did  I  imagine  that  the  morsel  of  meat  before  me 
had  caused  such  a  stir. 
•*  Che  e'e  V  demanded  I. 
**  //  dazioy"*  was  the  reply. 
•'  The  duty  ?    What,  a  duty  on  a  bacon  bone !" 
"  Sz,  signore*'^ 

I  could  not  avoid  bursting  into  a  laugh  on  the  instant,  though  the 
officers  preserved  the  most  inflexible  gravity.  My  next  impulse  was  to 
seize  the  article,  and  throw  itinto  the  street,  by  way  of  convincing  them, 
from  the  little  value  I  set  upon  it,  that  no  premeditated  act  of  smuggling 
had  been  practised ;  but  a  second  thought  withheld  me.  ^^  Let  me  play 
out  the  play,"  said  1  to  myself;  ^'  here  is  a  chance  for  witnessing  such  a 
comedy  as  I  never  saw  before."  So  putting  on  a  grave  look,  I  shook  my 
head,  and  stood  by. to  see  the  result. 

Had  I  not  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  I  never  could  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  sixteen  custom-house  officers,  gendarmes^  and 
'«6tf  r»^  WMild  have  been  summoned  together  in  grand  divan  td*  deliberate 
upon  t^e  coarse  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  a  mouthful  of  bacon.  Yet 
BO  it  was ;  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Grand  Custom-house  with 
intelligence  of  the  seiznre — the  whole  party  assembled  on  the  ^fot  where 
the  event  took  place,  from  whence  they  adjourned  io  a'oorpo  dd-guetnSa 
lathe  ndgbbourhoody  in  order  to  oonsult  on  the  affair  with  meireoolk- 
venience.  Here,  in  a  room  guarded  a/t  the  door  by  sentinete  wMi  lix!ed 
bayonets^  the  acM^  of  baoon  was  placed  on  the  floor  in. the  oentn,  the 
officers  formed  a  circle  around  it,  and  thceoMuhatioti  began^  It  was  too 
capital  a  scene  tn  be  lost  by  «ny  main  that  had  %  ^nse  of  hiimotur.  ' 

I  tan  off  fiiU  speed  for  my  companiOU)  who  had  gone  to  aeoompeny 
two  ladiea  to  their  hotel.  ^  For  heaven's  sarke,  H  «^**-*^/^  exd^ined  f , 
"  make  haste  and  come  along  with  me»'^ 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 
'  *'  Matter  I  such  matt^er  «&  will  give  yon  fbod  fbr  meditetien  as  long  «s 
you  live,  or  you  are  not  the  man  I  take  yon  for." 
**  Heyday !  what  mischief  is  breeding  now." 
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*^  Breeding !  aje,  breeding  on  a  grand  scale.    Copie  ^nd  see  ^  con* 
TOpation  of  suteen  owls  sitting  upon  a  goose- eg^.^' 
'    *^  You  a,re  farcical! ". 

*'  Of  course ;  /tis  the  way  lierCi  t  fipdj;  and  you  will  find  so  too,  if 

you  will, but  just  accompany  me.  ,  I'll  show  you  a  farce  for  nothing,  and 

a' better  one  than  ever  was  played  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.    *Tifi 

entitled,  •  The  Bone  of  Contention ;  or,'  Great  Cry  jEuid  little  Mea^,* '?  , 

..'"3ut  explain."         .  .,      .  '  '' 

'  '^  Why  the  long  and  the^  short  of  it  is,  that  the  whole  revenue  tribe 
are  in  a  rout  about  the  remains  of  our  breakfast;,  a. bit  of  it  ^as  left  upoi^ 
i^^  tablecloth,  and  came  ashore  perdue.  See  what  it  is  to  havie  linen 
and  buck-baskets."  r  t 

Off  I  dragged  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  we  found  the  whole 
wittenagemote  most  gravely  occupied  with  th'e  affair;  twenty  times,  at 
least,  was  the  unfortunate  bone  taken  up,  turned  round  and  round,  and 
over  and  over,  and  weighed  in  the  hand,  and  minutely  inspected,  every 
possible  way,  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  discussion  whether  it  should  be 
seized  as  smuggled  goods,  or  charged  with  the  duty,  and  allowed  tp  pass« 
A  council  of  state  could  not  have  carried  on  its  deliberation  with  a  more 
important  ait.  Had  the  whole  been  designed  as  a  burlesque,  it  could  not 
have  been  executed  more  capitally. 

All  this  took  place  on  a  spot  adjoining  the  Mole^  where  hundreds  of 
people  were  passing ;  a  great  crowd  gathered  at  the  door,  and  listened 
and  looked  upon  the  proceeding  with  as  much  seriousness  as  the  actors 
in  the  farce.  We  bore  our  share  in  it  with  all  the  mock  gravity  we 
could  assume  at  so  ludicrous  a  spectacle.  At  length  the  question  tiaviug 
been  fully  discussed^  was  solemnly  put  to  vote,  and  we  were  gratified 
with  the  intelligence  that,  in  consideration  of  our  character  as  strangers, 
it  had  been  decided  to  allow  the  bacon-bone  free  ingress  into  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  king's  dominions  on  payment  of  the  customary 
dazto.  This  we  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  for  the  same  was'  formally  made 
out  in  the  following  style : — 

Jl  S ignore : — .  Z>r, 

lb  duty  on  saiame       •       .       .       6  grains. 
Stamp  duty  ....        2    „ 

Total  .  «  «  8  grains. 
This  sum  being  paid»  and  the  bill  receipted  and  registered  in  due  form^ 
one  of  the  officers  immodiateiy  left  the  place  in  great  haste;  probably 
oa  an  errand  to  the. Minister  of  Finance  to  inform  him  thai  eig^t  gnunst 
or  tfareepeace*hailipenny  English,  had  gone  into  the  Royal  Exchequer. 
The  others  more  delibontel^  twirled  their  mustaehios^  Iknd  tttrning  on 
their  heels,  broke  tip  the  sitting*  The  sentinels  faced  to  the  right-about 
•  and  marched  f&  the  multitude  dispersed,  chacun  se  retira  en  sq 
chacuniere^  and  thus  ended  the  grand  council  of  the  scrag  of  bacon. 
*  ^*  Reader/J  as  Hervey  say^  {vide  Noll .  Goldsmith,  anent  the  case  of 
Mr.  The.  Gibber,)  ^^  pause  and  poiider,  and  pander  and  pause."  Con- 
teipplate  the. ills  that  pork-flesb  is  heii:  to;  think  on  the  vagaries  of 
destmy;  as  ^empUfed  in  tbe  fate  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  Yanloee 
squeaker !  Sweet  scion  of  a  grunting^  race!  did  it  ever  enter  thy  piggish 
noddle  to  imagine,  while  nuzzling  the  green  sod  on  the  hiUs  of  Vermont, 
that  a  bit  of  diy  hinder  end  would  ever  kick  up  such  a  dust  at  die  Gran 
Dogana  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ?  Q.  Q. 
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THE  CRIMES  OF  PRIZE-FIOHTOBS. 

ADDRB8SKD  TO  VISCOUNT  DUUCAWNON. 

It  is»  we  trust,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  and  even  laudable  satisfa^ion. 
that  we  are  able  to  congratulate  tne  public  upon  the  extensive  ^nefits 
which  the  peace  of  the  country  has  derived  from  our  late  exposures  of  that 
complication  of  all  private  robberies  and  public  crimes  which*  tot  he  disgraoe 
of  our  magistracy,  has  been  allowed  to  exist  under  the  at  once  fraudulent 
and  ridioidous  term  of  stage  or  prize  fighting.  The  Ring,  as  it  is  absonUy 
called,  has  been  lately  so  prolific  of  manslaughter,  of  robberies,  and  oif 
crimes  which  outrage  nature,  that  great  strength  has  been  g[i¥eQ  to  evoa 
those  parts  of  our  late  articles  which  appeared  to  the  uninitiated  to  be 
exaggerations  beyond  the  verge  of  even  possibility.  The  subject  has  been 
brought  before  Parliament  by  several  eminent  Members ;  it  has  en^^aged 
the  attention  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the  executive  government ;  and  in  ttie 
next  session  an  Act  will  be  passed  that  will  effectually  suppress  a  system 
of  crime  and  of  violations  of  the  laws  which  has  led  foreigners  to  consider 
us  as  an  anomaly  to  all  civilized  nations. 

It  is  at  present  our  intention  to  illustrate  our  original  exposure  of  this 
great  nursery  and  school  of  £donies  and  offences  of  all  sM>rts,  by  what  htm 
occurred  in  the  Prize  Ring  since  our  number  of  the  **  New  Monthly*'  lor 
the  month  of  May  last ;  and  the  reader  will  see  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  corps  of  great  and  small  criminals  has  set  tlie  laws  at  defiance  often 
exposes  the  magistracy  of  the  country  in  a  most  ridiculous,  wA  often,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  in  a  by  far  worse  than  a  ridiculous,  point  of  view  to  the 
people. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  we  exposed  the  f^t,  that  what  are 
pretended  to  be  brutal  exhibitions  of  savage  and  sanguinary  combats 
petween  hired  ruffians  are,  in  reahty,  nothmg  more  QflV  lees,  ia  almost 
every  instance,  than  mock  fights,  got  up  by  black  legs,  fiash- house  keeipttt, 
and  the  swell  mob,  for  the  sake  of  plunder;  and  that  the  fighters  in  g«iieral 
are  comurised  of  felons  and^  criminals  of  every  description,  who  either 
expiate  uieir  crimes  by  sentences  of  courts  of  law,  or  who,  if  more  suc- 
cessful, terminate  their  career  by  keeping  brothels,  or  houses  for  the  resoft 
of  thieves— the  highest  point  of  a  fighter's  ambition,  Finally,  we  added, 
that  so  far  frOm  prize-fighting  engendering  manly  feelings,  the  pugilists, 
even  the  very  best  of  them,  were  often  men  convicted  of  those  crimes,  and 
notorious  for  those  habits  which  are  peculiarly  designated  unmanlu.  Let 
us  briefly  show  how  far  all  these  views  have  been  Utely  ooi^finned  in  our 
eriminal  courts. 

Let  us  commence  with  one  of  the  very  highest  and  best  of  our  pugilisir 
•—Abraham  Belasco— who  beat  Cribb's  redoubtable  eoalheaycr ;  then  boitt 
the  formidable  Jos.  Hudson ;  then  Jack  the  butcher; — was  theis  defieated, 
after  a  most  bloody  battle,  by  the  celebrated  Tom  Reyaolda-^  oreas,  or 
sham  fight)— was  as;ain  beaten  by  the  famous  Jack  Randall.  He  snoees* 
sively  defeated  a  Gloucester  champion,  then  Joe  Townsend  of  Coventry; 
then  the  famous  Phil.  Sampson — and,  in  short,  more  of  the  ring  succiu^bed 
.to  his  science,  strength,  and  brute  courage,  than  we  have  space  to  record. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  very  greatest  and  best  of  the  greatest,  wsu}  the 
best  of  the  heroes  of  the  ring.  This  heroes  brother,  a  pugilist,  nitae  an 
extensive  career  of  crime,  was  at  length  convicted  and  traftspOTted  for  a 
robbery,  and  is  now  in  New  South  Waleft*^-^Mr  mMh  /fuimm.  But  thia 
hero,  Mr.  Abraham,  had  had  many  warnings  and  hair^bteadth  eecapea^ 
no  man  had  been  httd  up  before  the  magistrates  so  olten  as  Abraham  te 
assaults,  extortions,  and  offences  of  a  veiy  heinous  nature ;  fbr  to  Kfa 
heroic  and  inanlj^  profession  of  a  prize-fighter,  he  added  the  correlative 
vocations  of  a  hired  bully  at  brothels,  a  hired  buUy  at  Hells  and  I^^A" 
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ttambling^housds,  and,  lastly,  he  kept  hells  himself,  and  conjointly  with 
his  wife,  he  kept  a  brothel,  both  of  the  latter  being  of  a  far  more  atrocious 
dr  tmmanly  character  than  has  often  been  heard  of  in  this  country.*  The 
detidls  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  this  cowardly  ruffian  and  his  wife 
have  been  so  fully  before  the  public,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat 
them  here.t 

If  in  this  case  only  one  thing  were  proved,  the  compatibility  of  the 
most  atrocioiur,  cowardly,  and  unnatural  offences  and  habits  with  great 
pugilistic  skilly  and  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  prize-ring,  we  should  not 
nave  dwelt  upon  it,  even  to  show  that  priae-fighting  does  not  necessarily 
enoourage  manly  ftehngs.    The  case  might  &ve  been  an  exception  to  a 

fmenil  rule;  but  bfothel-keepers  among  the  fancy  are  numerous,  and 
elaieo*6  habits  were  as  notorious  to  the  ring  as  the  drop  at  Newgate«-<- 
he  associated  with  the  pugilists,  sparred  at  their  benefits,  appeared  at 
th^r  flash-houses,  and  was  such  a  fayouhte  amongst  these  manly  char 
yaeiters,  that,  after  his  oonvictionj  a  gang  of  fighters  actually  had  the  im- 
imdenoe  and  audacity  to  attempt  his  rescue  from  the  hands  of  justice. 

Of  a  similar  character  with  this,  is  the  fact,  that  when  a  contemporary 
^etiodical  (the 'United  Service  Journal*  for  January  last)  first  exposed 
the  character  of  the  prize*ritig,  two  actions  were  brought  against  it  for  a 
libel**4he  one  by  —Spring,  alias — «-  Winter,  the  ex-champion — (more 
of  ex-ohampions  presently)^and  the  other  by  Belasco's  brother,  for  a 
mistake  in  his  Christian  name*  We  do  not  say  par  nobile  fratrum^  even 
with  respect  to  one  common  trade  between  them— prise-fighting— for  this 
would  be  unjust ;  but  suffice  it  to.  say,  that  Belasco,  the  Jew,  dropped  his 
action  for  the  Joumal*s  making  a  mistake  in  his  Christian  name ;  and  with 
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*  A  dreadfal  case  of  an  old  man's  being  rescued  from  mnrdef ,  by  a  rush  of  the 
police  and  bi  the  neighbours  into  the  gamblJng-honse  from  whence  the  cHes  pro* 
eeeded,  exposed  in  the  newspa|wrs  the  Au$t,  that  the  house  of  hell  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Betosoo,  and  that  the  mfflaii,  who  had  beaten  the  old  man,  was  BahMco's 
IdMdhiiUy. 

f  flinaaf  the  fiMta  eUdied  at  this  iuKvible  trial  ware  tml^  heart-rending.  Itfii 
Slia  worst  trial  of  the  son,  perhaps,  that  ever  took  place  in  this  oonnkry.  How  this 
hofriUe  trafio  was  eisoovered  was  through  a  moat  affecting  circumstance.  One  of 
the  ehildrea  had,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  been  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  three  weeks^  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  her  sister  nrent  to  the 
prison-gate  to  take  her  away.  She  found  herself  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Belasco,  who 
waa  in  waiting  there  with  a  cab.  The  girl  came  out,  and  both  parties  claimed  her. 
Words  M  to  a  atiarrel — a  scuffle  ensued,  the  parties  had  to  appear  at  Bow-street, 
Where  Mrs.  Belasco  was  fined  ^^a  pounds  for  the  assault,  the  heaviest  punish- 
nent  the  Magistrate  could  inflict. 

Again  ;.-^They  (the  children)  were  residents  nnder  the  paternal  roof.  What  was 
(lUf  hifttery  of  the  fall  of  one  of  them  ?  She  waa  walking  through  Leg-alley,  return* 
lag  from  an  erraad,  when  shh  was  dragged  by  force  into  this  hoase,  and  her  persoa 
fc  *»  't  that  was  the  disgusting  fact.  Eren  priae^htingwas  an  honourable  pursuit 
eonpared  to  his  filthy  oecupation.  He  had  only  one  word  mwe  to  add  to  this 
suaenble  detail :— The  father  of  one  of  these  children,  on  hearing  of  bis  danghter'a 
infamy,  wrought  on  by  misery  and  pain,  was  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  and  his  suf« 
ferings  only  ceased  with  his  death. 

There  is  something  dreadfully  demoniao  In  the  following  scene,  described  at  the 
inal.  *'  Here  were  kept  children  of  the  most  tender  years :  the  wages  of  their 
sin — the  money  thus  horribly  obtained,  these  little  girls  were  obliged  to  hand  over 
io  Mrs.  BelaS(»-«he  gloried  and  boasted  of  this  odious  traflic  When  Mrs.  Gill,  the 
lifthappy  mother  of  a  child  thus  seduced,  entered  the  brothel,  and  saw  Belasco  seated 
IN  the  table  with  diners  of  these  ehildrea,  before  whom  a  tankard  of  gin  was  placed, 
iBd  wheb  this  wesaan^  in  the  fabMsa  of  pvoper  WoBMmly  fading,  vented  her  indig- 
wKieKataBeh»8igbtyhe(Belasoo)repUedy'  Wk^wemak*  omr  Uvimg  •iU^ftkgm  P^' 
Wa  know  net^  io  the  annals  of  crhne,  dreadful  aa  they  are,  any  such  a  eompHca- 
fieaof  t^  fiend,  with  the  cruel,  mean,  cowardly,  and  unnatural  essenee  ol  the  mier 
creant.    And  thia  is  one*  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prize-riag  • 
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%rikigv  or  'Winter 'liie'Clhrifltiaii,  the  'United  ^emtBiaixttml"^  U  wtfll 

funddnte  'Hie, 

Since  our  kst  articlo  on  this  sntject  (1st  €f  MaylMt)  there  hasndt 
BcttHill^piidsei  one  sing^le  week,  without  legal  proeeedintrs  havingrbeen 
taketH  in  £ti|s^and,  npon  ft^tn  one  to  five  cases  of  death  "by  fighting;  These 
easte  exhibit  eii^umstanceS'  of  the  most  honible  oroelty,  in  whidi  tnets 
bo^sihaVe  been  killed  in  unequal  fights  with  4Sien ;  feenle  old  men  Iwve 
faeen  killed  by  puj^iltsts  of  youth  uid  vigour;  women  have  often  been 
nixed  in  these  «t  once  oowaid>y  and  atirociotts  scenes ;  and  Mhers  hew« 
been,  convicted  of  stimulating  to  the  murder  of  their  children,  and  wives 
to  thesaorMice  c^  their  husbands.  Wherever  the  actual  nng  or  avowed 
boxing  professors-  hs(ve  been  coneevned,  the  burglaries,  the  highway  rob* 
beties,  arid  petty  larcenies  have  been  innumerable.  We  vnll  give  a  few 
proo6  of  these  ihcts. 

.  We  have  now  before  ns  a  frightful  list  of  inquests  and  indictments  upon 
the  k)S8  of  life«  fi^m  prize^ghting,  s4nce  the  1st  of  May  last.  About 
twenty  cases  are  of  disgusting  atrocity,  and  from  a  few,  we  will  ^ve  three 
or  four  iieatures,  as  many  as  our  space  will  sfford*--«err  uno  duoB  omnei 
— and  having  'shown  the  cowardly,  unnatural  spirit  engendered  by  the 
mtem,  with  its  nu6leus  of  all  bleaches  of  the  law,  we  will  conclude,  by 
showing  the  monstrous  laxity  of  our  magisterial  system  and  of  our  police  ; 
even  now  that  the  government,  the  judges-^actually  the  judges — the 
legislature,  the  clergy,  private  societies,  and  great  poblio  bo(fies  hftve  de« 
tecmined  to  suppress  the  system,  and  to  expunge,  if  possible,  the  stigma 
of  its  infamy  mm  this  enlightened  age. 

.  In  a  fight,  at  Manchester,  in  August  last,  a  young  man  was  killedt  in  a 
horribly  cowardly  manner;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  sentencing  three  of 
;the  pugilists  to  transportation  for  bfe^  said,  "That  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  experiencei  he  had  never  met  with  a  case  of  more  savage  brutality.^ 
The  diief  insti«tiar  to  this  unnatuEral  combat  was  the  fatMr  of  one  of 
thera^'  In  another  case,  -tried  at  Bury,  an  athletic  pugilist,  aged  twenfy- 
four,  killed  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  had  wished  '*  to  give  tfi**  Init  who  had 
been  compelled  lb  fight  until  he  was  killed.  The  Jfidge  ofassise  said*-^ 
**  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thete 
brutal  scenes.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  all  persons  tphotah^  mn^ 
part  in  these  criminal  encounters^  whether  as  prindpaiSy  seconds^  or  others 
wise^  are  equally  guilty,"  &c.,  &c.  At  another  fktal  fight,  in  which  amaii 
named  Hingley  was  InUed,  it  appeared,  in  evidence,  that  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  the  fighters  was  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  At  Warrington,  we  find 
two  brothers  fighting— one  of  them  was  killed,  and  the  agent  and  manager 
0(f  the  fight  was  the  ftither,  whilst  the  wife  of  the  deceived  gave  evidence 
of  the  fractured  skull  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  was  in  favour  of- its 
being  considered  a  fair  manly  fight.  In  one  week  in  May  last  tberewere 
three  deaths  by  fighting.  A  poor  sweep,  at  a  game  of  skittles,;  waf 
cheated,  and  his  antagonist,  upon  his  remonstrance,  procured,  to  oi^ftte 
#ith  him,  **  a  notorious  pugilist,''  who,  says  the  evidence,  **  without  any 
eekemony,  knocked  the  deceased  down  twice;  when  he  g^iip  aeeeond 
timei  he  entreated  him  not  to  strike  him  again,  but  the  purist  struck 
him  a  third  time  a  most  violent  blow  under  the  ear,  which  knocked' him 
dorwn,  and  he  never  rose  again.  Two  or  three  persons  carried  hhn  to  4 
stable,  and  left  Irim,  whikt^  they  went  to  witness  another  fight  in  a  neiglH 
bauring  field.  In  about  an  hour  one  of  the  jputies  who  had  earned  mm- 
into  the  stable;  went  to  look  at  him,  and  found  him  dead.  -  The  jury,  found 
averdict  of  wilflil  murder.*  Can  human  nature  be  more  hsMowea-^doea 
it  want  more  to  convince  the  most  callous  mind  ahd  unfeebaig  hearty  that 

*  A  Bimilar  case  oectuYed'  at  Tewkenbary.  A  man,  most  horribly  mangledin  a 
pfise^igbc,  M7M  suffned  to  remam  ail  night  xxptttk  ^Mvaie  hay  in  a  fieMjOlid  l^  ^ieitk 
monqxig  was  fioad  >deed. 
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thb  plugDktM}  );)rQfe0fkfki  is  a  eoimdication  of  ermnteowa^eet  oftifeftc- 
•chery,  ferocity,  and  fraud?  Enough  of  this  part  of  our  subject.  Let  uf 
now.  advert  'to  the  astdilndinf  tnal-administration  of  the  laws. 
•  .  AtB0flg»  literaJly,  very  many  scores  of  such  occurrences  as  the  foilowin^ 
fn-aU  since  1st.  of  May  last*--we  find,  at  Middkton,  a  prize-fight,  at  whiith, 
say  the  papess,  "  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  countrypeople  had  their 
pockets  picked,  and  every  shop  and  pubhohouse,  at  which  the  fancy 
coves  gained  admittance,  was  plundered;  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
pastures  and  fences,**  &c.  &o.  On  9th  September  last,  a  pri2e-fight»  foit 
9f6l,  a  side,  took  place,  near  Uxbndge,  and  a  newspaper  says-^^**  Them 
was  hardly  a  decent  person  on  the  ground ;  and  the  am(i#tfttrs  consisted  of 
tho  vilest  dregs  of  the  gaols;  flash**houses,  and.  workhouses.  Nothing*  of  a 
Mtable  nature  wasr  sale  on  the  line  of  road^-^uoks  and  fowls,  the  ragged 
linen  of  poor  cottagers,  hung  on  the  hedges,  or  in  the  little  gardens  of  the 
hardrworking  poor,  was  made  prizes  of.  At  a  little  roadside  puUie-house, 
kspt  by  a  mAn  weU  knoum  to  tM  fitncy,  a  general  row  took  place  between 
the -winners  and  losers ;  upwards  of  a  dozen  battles  were  fought  opposite 
his  house,  and  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the  unfortiiaate  landlord  went  to 
wreck  in  every  direction,  and  the  fragments  were  borne  off  in  triumph,'*  &c. 
In  succeeding  papers  we  find  the  celebrated  pugilist,  Jack  January,  sen- 
tenced by  the  magistrate  for  an  assault  in  rescuing  a  gong  of  thieves  who 
had  been  caught  robbing  a  garden ;  but  the  matchless  impudence  of  the 
csAe  was  in  the  police.  The  police  inspector  told  the  magistrate  '*  that 
January  was  one  of  the  fighting  men,  and  had,  therefore,  been  for  a  great 
length  of  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,'**— and  yet,  to  our 
positive  knowledge,  the  police  allows  the  utmost  licence  to  these  fighters* 
«ven  in  those  ^^s  of  infamy  called  fiash  publio4u)uses,  kept  by  ex- 
pu^ist8»  and  licensed  by  the  -magistrates.  We  ur a  next  tdd  that  Tit 
Shields,  aged  sevent^^hree,  who  had  been,  for  fifty  vears,  an  inmate  of 
almost  every  prison  in  the  metropolis,  was  committed  for  robbing  a  gei»- 
tleman '  of  his  watch  (9th  September.)  "  Tit,**  says  the  report,  '*  was  one 
of  the'RooTtLAR  FAifCY  Prigs  ;  he  was  never  absent  from  a  fight,  except 
when  in  quod,  and  at  the  Tennis  Court  he  had  eased  (robbed)  hundreds  of 
stupid  starersJ*  Let  us  first  observe,  that  the  police  gave  countenance  to 
this  Tennis  Court,  until  the  inhabitants  around  it  petitioned  for  its  sup« 
preSsioQ,  on  the  ground  of  the  excessive  multiplicity  c^  robberies  and 
outrages ;  let  us  staite,  that  as  aoon  as  the  nuisance  was  suppressed,  the 
dailT  exhibitions  at  the  Tennis  Court  became  nightly  exhibitions  at  the 
iBash.sporting*-housres,  Hcenaed  by  the  magistrates. 
.'  3UI  ua  now  zefleet  upon  the  folly  of  our  talking  of  an  intelligent  police* 
or*  «pnght  magistiAey  •  In  the  very  ntxt  paper  we  find .  a  *  poHob  charge  of 
a' daring  robbeiy^atwhatthe  papbrs  call  "the  Den** — 5*  a  well'-known 
rendezvous  of  collya  and  aharpersi*^  This  ddn,  be  it  known,  is  kept  by  a 
notorious^  patron  of  the  ring,  one  of  the  fanc]^, — Ls  the  rdsort  ofthe  fightm, 
-napd  is  lixiensed  by  the  magiatmtes.  The  sitting  magistrate,  on  this  occa- 
sion, told'  the  keeper  that  hifr  license  would  be  in  danger,  if  he  again  allowed 
$M  many  as  fifty  of  such  characters. to  be  In  his  house,  so  late  as  five  in  the 
morning;.  What  a  trulv  barbarous  notion  of  police  is  this  !  If,  we  suppose* 
tbb  man  of'  the  fancy,  had  fewer  than  fifty  such  persons  at  five,  or  more 
tbaa  fifty  an  hour  or  two  before  five,  his  license  would  not  be  in  jeopardy  ! 
In  ther  very  neKtiie]«spapec»  we  find  two  inquests  upon  deaths  by  fisditing 
^j  liondtm)^  The.  succeeding  paragraph  tells  us  that  "Tbb  Welcb 
C8iAtUPioif,**^his  pugUistio  hero  was  agim  coaunitted  to  the  tread^mill'' 
for>an  assanU  and  attempted  robbery  ;^-'then  we  find  J.Hart,  thasw^** 
mob  and  fi|^hlaiag.hero,  before  the  Lord  M«yor  forrobbeiy  ;f^then  foti<m& 
a  respite  of  Belasco*s  horrible  case ; — then  a  disgraceful  action,  in  which 
V— f*-^  ' — ^,  the.  pugilist^.was  worsted;— thca  two  cases  of  diiunng  rob- 
V^ry,  Xiie  laist^of  vihifih  was  oommjctted  by  --^,  "  a- well-known  meinber  of 
the  swell-mo^  gang  of  prize-ring  thieves."    We  hata  aei&ta  wholepoasa 
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of  bcnten  hired  for  the  Stroud  election;  then  aei^  of  keepilU^the  i/tog 
with  n&ked  swords,  by  which  one  man  was  killed,  and  ibr  whioi  the  inquctt 
has  found  a  verdict  or  wUftil  murder ;— then  a  fight  at  NorthAeet,  attended 
\ff  teveitl  robberies,  and  seandalous  outrages  on  board  the  steamer,  that 
brought  the  fighters  and  swell-mob  from  the  plaoe  of  combat  to  LomJoai 
The  list  is  interminable  *. 

Let  us  now  come  to  more  curious  illustrations  of  our  incredibly  ridieukNU 
and  culpable  notions  of  police  and  magistracy.  First,  the  polioe  make 
charges  against  a  keeper  of  a  public-house  for  suffering  bad  characters  to 
resort  to  it ;  and  one  main  proof  is  a  police  inspector's  oath,  that  he  had  seen 
a  certain  celebrated  fighter  at  the  house,  who  had  been  tried  at  the  Okl 
Bailey  for  ftlony.  This  fighter  had,  likewise,  long  been  known  to  the  polioe 
as  the  leader  of  one  of  our  principal  gang  of  pickpockets.  Since  this  polioe 
ease,  will  it  be  believed— is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  credit  the  fact, 
than  this  prise-fighter  has  actually  been  licensed  to  keep  a  pubtic*house 
himself,  and  this  after  he  had  just  been  second  in  a  prise  fight  in  whieh  a 
man  was  killed  ?  Thus  a  man  whose  very  presence  in  a  publio-house  endanr« 
gers  the  keeper*s  license  may  be  a  very  proper  character  to  keep  a  pablie-i 


*  Can  the  jmbUo  believe  it  ponible  that  the  prize-ring  has  its  oi^gaa  in  the  press  ? 
and  of  siieh  a  oharaoter  that  this  sporUng-papor  oould  puUidy  advise  the  **  United 
Service  Journal"  to  pay  bush*mon«y,  in  the  shape  of  a  oompensationi  to  this  Be* 
laioo,  for  an  injury  to  his  character  ?    Such  is  the  faut* 

In  defending  the  prise -fighters,  the  boxers'  journal  urges  that  Thurtellt  a  gi 
hling,  black-leg  crosaer  of  fighu,  a  getter-up  of  fights,  a  second  of  the  fighters, 
inseparable  friend  of  the  gang,  was  only  an  amateur,  and  the  son  of  a  most  respect- 
able man  ;  next,  that  Bi^op  and  Williams,  the  Burkers, onlywitnessed  fights  iskm, 
moHyo/the  mott  elevated  men  in  the  countiy ;  that,  though  Harris  the  boxer  wbS 
hanged  for  murder,  them  is  the  fullest  persuasion  on  the  minds  of  those  oonvefiaiit 
with  the  ease  (e/tftft  the  boxers)  that  he  was  hanged  innocently  $  and,  it  is  ad4M» 
by  way  of  compliment  to  the  botert,  we  suppose,  that  a  friend  whose  honest  tcsii* 
aioay  would  have  proved  hie  innocence,  got  oat  of  the  way,  and  eotfisred  hiat  to  he 
hanged  out  of  picpie  at  aa  affront*  Them  a  great  boxer,  eonvided  of  robfaiag  m  poae 
girl  of  m  shawl,  we  are  told»  took  it  by  way  of  jokb  )  and  of  the  e»ohampion,  Cwtes^ 
who  was  traaaported  for  a  robbery  f  for  seven  years,  this  hexing  journal  obserTe^ 
*'  it  is  generally  believed  that  Carter  was  innocent  of  the  crime.*'  Unfortuuatelv 
tor  this  general  belief,  this  ex-diampion  of*  England  has  since  been  tried  agaio,  axid 
received  a  second  sentence  for  stealing  a  shirt.  The  clean  stolen  shirt  was  fotmd  on 
his  body,  under  his  own  dirty  shirt,  and  yet  it  may  be  again  generally  belieTed  that  he 
was  innocent,  although  he  pleaded  gtiilty.  Of  Parish,  transported  for  stealing  a  watch, 
the  apologist  of  the  fighters  says,  that  "  Ae  never  diekonoured  the  ri*^  ;"  and  **  ia 
his  hardships  Was  tempted  to  commit  the  offence.**  Of  the  oelehmted  pugilist,  FSer- 
kins,  this  champion  of  these  eharaoteie  says-.^'*  He  was  highly  lespeoted  by  dB 
•lasses  at  Oafoid ;  it  it  true  he  waa  transported  lor  stealing  a  watcfai  but  it  is  well 
knewn  he  was  not  the  thiefi**  dto.  Some  fienoiia  aoay,  perhaps  idiagiBe  that  the 
CKoeiBiTe  stupidity,  the  bldndering  absnzdity,  of  such  a  mode  oCdefenee^  amounts  tt 
ironyi  and  beeomes  a  langhable  eaposure  and  severe  attack  upon  all  whom  it  means  te 
serve;  we  must  yet,  however,  put  it  to  them,  whether,  amongst  the  lower  clsttes, 
the  pouring  out  of  such  apparently  fiagitious  indiscrimination  between  crime  and 
legal  conduct,  must  not  materially  tend  to  feed  the  gallows,  and  to  fill  the  hulks 
And  prisons  with  such  Tburtells  who  were  only  amateurs  P  murderers.  Who  were 
hanged  from  the  pique  of  boxing  friends  ?  ex-champion  robbers,  who  were  trans- 
ported on  a  genera]  belief  of  innocence  ?  highway  robbers,  who  were  tempted  by 
Aardship,  and  never  dishonoured  the  ring  ?  Watch«stea]ers,  who  were  respected  by 
lA  Oxford  ?  and  ohlld^burkers,  who  only  attended  fighte,  uxS  Me  mosf  ehvaied  esM 
in  iMiemmhjf  Dees  it  not  behove  the  magistraey  to  lefleet  on  the  pugilists  aad 
the  swell  mote  pouring  forth  sudi  asatter  amongst  the  needy  and  desperate  chane* 
ten  of  London,  whenever  those  magistrates  are  sentencing  to  punishment  the 
unhappy  wretches  that  have  been  seduced  to  crime  by  a  system  which  the  magis* 
trates  tolerate,  in  spite  of  the  very  laws  which  they  have  been  sworn  to  executes 
and  are  paid  for  executing  ? 

i  Thi«  Carter  was  Ukswlse  advlssd  to  briag  an  sctlon  sgslnst  the  '  Ualted  Bervict  Jonraal' 
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kaof  6  htmidf,  under  a  maffisterial  license !  --Whtre  is  the  Home  Seeretiiy  ) 

Where  is  publio  shame  and  deeenoy  ?  Had  the  magistrates  refUsed  licenses 
prospectively  to  every  professed  pugilist,  the  system,  ipeo  faeto,  woul4 
fiave  died,  the  pugilist  s  goal  being  to  keep  a  hell,  a  brothel,  or  a  publia^ 
house.  Among  the  great  pugilists  that  have  kept,  or  keep,  hells,  brothelS| 
or  public-houses,  we  now  cursorily  recollect  the  names  of  thirty  odd,  0Qiit> 
mising  every  champion  and  pugilist  of  celebrity,  some  of  whom  have  been 
nanged,  others  transported,  and  others  imprisoned  or  punished  for  varions 
offences.    Such  is  our  system  of  police,  and  such  our  magistracy  *  I 

Recently  the  stipendiary  magistrates  of Office  were  determined  to  put 

a  stop  to  a  prize-ftght,  and  exerted  themselves  with  vigour,  but  were  defeated 
and  laughed  at  for  their  pains ;  and  yet  all  the  numerous  preliminaries  of  the 
fight  took  place  by  public  advertisement  at  a  prize-fighter's  publio-honse 
in  Holborn, — ^the  fighters  were  training  by  advertisement  at  two  public- 
houses  in  the  country, — the  fight  was  attended  by  the  pugilistic  flash<» 
house  keepers,  by  the  swell-mob,  and  numerous  robberies  were  committed, 
and  yet  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  to  bring  any  one  of  the  parties  to 
justice. 

Staines  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  the  scene  of  verv  many  fights, 
fair,  fraudulent,  and  fatal,  but  they  have  all  been  accompanied  by  burglaries, 
larcenies,  highway  robberies,  and  crimes  of  every  grade  and  description. 
The  clergy,  gentry,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  of  every  description  abont 
Staines,  have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  suppress  so  gross  an 
evU.  Mr.  Briscoe,  M.P.  for  Surrey,  declared  that  nothing  could  be  so 
disgraceful  to  the  country  as  such  brutal  exhibitions  and  pre-announced 
violations  of  the  law.  and  defiance  of  the  magistracy.  Mr.  Ewart,  M.P, 
Ibr  Liverpool,  considered  these  prize-fights  a  national  disgrace.  Mr« 
Attwood  thought  the  law,  if  duly  enforced,  was  sufficient  to  suppress  the 
practice.  Mr.  Plumtree,  member  for  Bast  Kent,  said  "  it  was  quite  im-* 
possible^ that  the  country  could  continue  to  allow  such  atrocious  and 
horrible  practices  as  were  exhibited  at  prizCi^fights."  Mr.  Ruthven  denied 
there  was  any  manly  courage  displayed  in  priie-fighting.  Sir  Charles 
Burrell  said,  that  'Mtwas  not  to  be  endured  that  prise-fighting  should 
take  place,  congregating,  as  it  did,  all  the  scoundrels  and  ruffians  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  country,**  &c.  It  is  singular,  that  the  day  after  this 
debate  took  place,  one  newspaper  alone  contained  two  cases  of  death  by 
fighting,  and  four  indictments  against  (four)  prize-fighters,  for  a  bnrglarv 
and  robbery  to  the  extent  of  500/.  On  another  occasion,  Mr.  O'Conneli, 
in  Parliament,  designated  these  fights  as  cowardly,  savage,  and  fVaudulent, 
and  as  the  sources  of  all  crimes.  On  another  nignt  he  again  called  on  the 
Home  Secretary  to  do  his  duty  and  suppress  them.  On  a  third  night  he 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect,  and  declared,  ^at  by  the  law,  all 
contrivers,  aiders,  and  abetters,  and  witnesses  of  fatal  prize-fights,  went 
guilty  of  murder,  and  on  these  declarations  he  Was  loudly  cheered  by  tiie 
House.  On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Wilkes,  member  fbt  Boston,  brought 
the  subject  again  forward,  and  met  with  great  applanse,  in  stating  that  he 
would  bring  in  a  bill  to  suppress  the  crime. 

We  have  now  seen  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Judges,  upon  this 
subject.  The  sequel  is  most  curious.  To  three  applications  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  Parliament,  a  reply  is  ^ven,  that  Government  means  to  do 
nothing  on  the  subject.  To  a  petition  ih)m  a  body  of  clergy,  gentij,  far- 
mers, traders,  and  others,  to  Loid  Melbourne,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
replies,  that  **  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magietratea  to  prevent  all  breaches  qf 
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^  Of  course,  in  these  cases,  Uie  delinqueiicy  is  of  very  diiferent  degrees.  An  ex^ 
pugilist  is  not  to  be  reviled  for  his  fonner  life,  if  he  has  abandoned  it,  and  keep4 
a  public- house,  or  carries  on  any  other  legal  trade ;  but  if  be  makes  his  public*bousei 
by  advertisement,  the  rendezvous  of  fighters,  for  the  purpose  of  contriving  fights 
and  carrying  on  bets,  he  is  even  worse  than  he  was  in  his  original  vocation* 


^  p9eice  ;**  nad  thui  it  '* '» the  dafy  of  all  inhatiitAnfB,  whpi«<e  mmm  lbi| 
yiolatioiu  of  the  Iaw  are  about  to  take  place,  to  give  inmrmation  to  the  m^ 
g^Ueies,  and  to  call  oa  them  to  perform  thek  <iuty/*  &c.    Soul  of  ^^ntar* 

Suel»  vas  eter  a  parallel  to, this,  exhibited  t  First,  it  is  a  duty  pf  jooaois^ 
Mes  to  pKevent  au  breaches  of  the  peace.  They^ace  not  prevealed,  Tb» 
Home  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the  xm4sistratep,  ^nd  ,he  will  oiot  stis  on  the 
subjeet.  Scores  and  seores.of  inquests  onine(Qslaughtei>r-tnals  after  txiais 
for  murdei!  take  place ;  .verdicts  oC  wilful  mujfdefi. and  sentences  of  deatb  or 
transportation  for  Ufe»  crowd  QXi  each  other ;  ^beries  are  as  thick  as 
blackberries  throughout  the  countr^r, — all  arising  out  of  this  breakU)g  of 
the  peace.  The  Judgea  dedakn  against  the  evil-^P^rliaiBent  follows  in  the 
same  track — the  people  petition— fUie  magistrates  won't  act — and  tkf 
Home  Secretary  says,  "  They. ought  to  a^ct*  I  am  a  magistrate;  I  won^t 
act;  lam  the  head  of  those  who  ought  to^ojt;  and  I  won  t  make  them 
act,  nor  tell  them  to  act/'  Let  us  suppose;  suc^  a. dereUction  of  duty  to 
pervade  our  army,  navv,  or  any  one  branch  of  our  public  service*  and  what 
an  exhibition  shall  we  have  of  "  England  and  the  £|)glish.r'  But  this  is 
only  part  the  first.  Part  the  second  is  yet  worse.  "It is  the  duty»"  says  Mr, 
Philhps,  "of  all  inhabitants,  who  are  aware  that  violations  of  the  lawis  ar^ 
about  to  take  place,  to  give  information  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  perform  their  duty."  Whv,  the  inagistrates  are  the  very  persons 
who  know  it  all,  and  long  beforie  the  inhabitants  know  it ;  and  as  to  infbr* 
mation,  this  is  no  secret,  for  the  premeditated  offence  is  always  advertis«d 
weekly  for  many  months,  and  every  particle  of  the  crime  is  concocted  under 
the  noses  of  the  magistrates,  and  by  their  licensed  and  protected  favourites 
A  pugilist,  and  consequently  a  criminal,  is  licensed  to  keep  a  flash  public^ 
house.  He  advertises,  every  week*  that  a  £ght  is  to  be  got  up  at  hit 
licensed  house.  Adv^isement  follows  advertisement — ^paragraph  after 
paragraph  appears,  exposing  the  nightly  assemblages  of  lawless  criminals 
— ^the  progress  they  have  made  towards  the  violations  of.  the  law — the 
money  couected  for  the  purpose --how  they  have  maltreated,  baAed^ 
exposed,  and  ridiculed  all  magistrates  who  have  interfered  with  them- 
Then  comes  an  announcement  of  the  very  liceneed  flash  publio-houses  ^ 
the  country  at  which  the  intended  law-breakers  are. in  training — then  an. 
announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  offence  is  to  be  committed— then  a 
long  announcement  of  the  perpetration  of  the  deed— then  advertisementa 
of  the  licensed  houses  at  wnich  the  criminals,  and  aJU  connected  with  them, 
are  to  divide  the  spoil — and  then  advertisements  of  intended  repetitiona  qC 
such  crimes.  All  this  is  done  in  spots  licensed  by  the  magistrates.  The 
crimes  and  all  their  consequences  are  every  day  made  known  to  the  magis- 
tracy, and  yet  the  Home-office  tells  the  country  that  it  will  not  act*  because 
the  magistrates  have  not  been  informed  of  the  intended  oflence  by  somie 
inhabitants  who  knew  nothing  of  it»  until  they  ijound  their  flelds  ruined* 
themselves  beaten,  and  their  houses  robbed.  And  what  follows  ?  After  all 
is  known  to  the  magistrates,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Not  a  criniinal  is 
punished ;  but  when  a  boxing  keeper  of  a  flash  house,  at  which  all  the 
crime  was  organized,  comes  l^fore  the  mag^istratea,  he  is  a^in  licensed  to- 
keep  his  den ;  and  if  one  of  the  fighters'  themselves  asks  for  a  license»we  have 
thus  seen  magistrates  saying,  "  Although  you  are  too  lawless  a  char^ter  to 
appear  in  a  public-house,  you  are  a  very  proper  person  to  keep  one;  and  as 
you  have  all  your  life  set  us  at  defiance,  and  lived  by  breaking  the  law,  wa 
reward  you  with  a  legal  license,  to  keep  a  house  to  encourage  others  to  do 
the  same  ***•'*  Were  Caffres  ever  in  such  a  state  of  ienorance  of  laws  and 
public  duties  as  this  ?  According  to  the  Home-office,  ^ea numerous  gangs 
of  criminals,  by  and  with  the  license  of  the  magistrates,  annouoee  an  in- 
tended orimo— when  they  proceed  to  commit  it  in  a  certain  town— ^when 
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thieves' and  ruffians,  in  ttionsan^,  enter  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting erery  sort  of  depr^ation-^when  the  magistrates  themselves  witness 
ftnd  encourage  the  crime,— ^hey  are  exempt  fVcmi  biame,  provided  sotaie  in- 
habitants cannot  plead,  **  There  was  a  man  in  our  town,  and  he  ran  up  the 
steeple,"  to  give  information  to  the  magistrates,  and  tell  them  to  do  their 
duty.  Queen  Dollololla,  or  Abrahamides,  might  have  had  such  notions  of  a 
magistracy.  We  wHl  conclude  by  one  case,  exhibiting,  in.  full  infamy,,  the 
system  ofpugilism,  the  monstrous  delinquency  of  l^e  police  and  magistraey 
in  not  preventing  the  crimes,  and  of  the  Government  in  not  punismng  the 
delinquents. 

'  The  magistrates  of  Andover  prevent  a  pri£e*-battle  being  fought  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  receive  the  thanks  of  a  jury  ibr  their  conduct.  The 
ruffians,  followed  by  all  the  swell  mob,  fbotpads,  burglars^  and  criminads 
collected  from  London,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  &c.,  immediately  move 
just  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough,  and  the  fight  takes  place ;  the 
magistrates  of  the  district  violating  their  oaths  by  actually  countenancing 
the  exhibition,  and  thus  bringing  their  brother  magistrates  of  Andover  into 
contempt  with  the  multitude.*  Messrs.  Gaynor  (a  licensed  publican)  arid 
Dutch  Sam  are  the  combatants;  the  first  being  seconded  by  a  notorious 
cross,  or  swindling  fighter,  the  keeper  of  a  public-house ;  together  with  Deaf 
Burke,  who  had  just  killed  one  Bvrne  in  a  fight,  Byrne  having  previously 
killed  a  pugilist  named  Mackay.  *Fhe  other  worthy,  Dutch  Sam,  the  keeper 
of  a  brothel,  was  seconded  by  the  captain  of  a  gang  of  pickpockets,  so. 
"What  a  coQiplication  of  villains !  One  poor  wretch  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  victory ;  and  the  account  says,  **  his  mouth  was  horribly  cut — his 
whole  face  was  a  miserable  mass  of  contusions,  and  he  was  all  but  Uind-^ 
he  was  covered  vrith  his  own  blood.  Human  nature  could  sustain  no  more — 
he  was  borne  from  the  ring  insensible  to  everything  but  his  mangled  features.** 
Let  ns  ask  whether  the  brothel-keeper,  the  swindler,  the  pickpocket,  or  the 
murderer,  in  this  ring,  were  half  as  vile  as  those  who,  for  two  hours,  could 
coldly  witness  so  savage  and  atrocious  a  scene  ?  Let  ns  ask  whether  any 
language  can  be  severe  enough  against  our  rulers,  who  have  not  brought  to 
•account  the  magistrates  that,  in  dereliction  of  all  duties,  and  in  violation  of 
all  the  feelings  of  men  and  gentlemen,  could  permit  such  a  breach  of  the 
•laws?  Let  us  ask  what  respect  ought  our  people  to  have  for  their  rulers, 
when  not  one  of  these  four  heroes  has  been  tried  and  punished  ? 
,  But  this  is  not  all.  After  this  cowardly,  truly  cowardly  fight,  in  which  one 
ruffian  mangles  another  unable  to  resist  him,  merely,  too,  that  black-legs, 
swell  mob,  and  fighting  public-house-keepers  may  plunder  the  unwary,  a 
second  fight  takes  place  on  the  same  spot,  and  in  which  a  poor  wretch 
'named  Noon  is  beaten  to  death  by  one  Swift.  The  seconds  here  are  the 
nfbresaid  Dutch  Sam,  Jem  Ward,  and  Dick  Curtis,  with  the  substitution 
of  a  convict  from  the  hulks,  named  Adams,  for  Burke,  the  kDler  of  Byrne, 
the  killer  of  Mackay. 

Swift  was  convicted  <S!  manslaughter;  and  Judge  Patteson,  on  patsin^ 
sentence,  observed,  **  There  were  other  parties  more  criminal  than  the  pn- 
soner.  It  was  evident,  from  the  deceased  having  been  taken  home  in  a 
carriage  and  four«  that  there  must  have  been  persons  there  of  hi^h  sta- 
tions in  society.  Ip  such  persons  ever  came  before  him  to  be  tried,  the 
higher  their  rank,  the  more  severely  would  he  deal  with  them.  It  was  cre- 
ditable to  the  national  feeling,  that  such  exhilntions  had  fallen  into  disre- 
pute," &c.t 

■*  What  says  Bfir.  PfaiUips  in  thia  eaie^  rMpcotbg  the  iohabitants  informing  the 
magistrate,  Sec  P  ■ 

t  To  ahour  the  dligttsting  proflfgaey  of  tliefls  wnetdief,  wiiSbt  Swift's  fate  and 
4hat«f  hi»  seeoBd  were  ia  tiiefenie)  a  paper  aaaouiuwe— '^  Heavy  beta  have  been 
jBMde  tnithacpoBtiBg  and  ^  tfaimbl»«ig  '  cirdesi  that  all  the  xasa  will  be  aeqnitted ; 
«ud  the  most  minute  calculations  have  been  entered  into  at  the-  fiMih  figUng- 
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Jod^e  PKttes<m*«  Iv  is  curious.  Yfhf  are  they  not  brodght'to  justice  P 
We  have  seen  the  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject-^ 
the  determined  reprobation  of  prize-fighting  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Lyndhurst ;  and  that  the  Judge  who  tried  the  manslaughter  case  at  Biny 
Assizes  said,  **  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  these  brutal  scenes.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  all  persona 
who  take  any  part  in  these  criminal  encounters,  whether  as  principals, 
seconds,  or  otherwise,  are  equallv  guilty/'  Notwithstanding  all  this,  not 
a  man  is  brought  to  justice^  and  the  government— the  police  branch  of  it — 
refuses  to  do  its  duty. 

Both  these  atrocious  fights— that  between  Gkiynor  and  Sam,  and  that  in 
which  Noon  was  killed^were  arranged  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  kept  bf 
Spring,  and  at  another  snch  house,  kept  by  Bum,  an  ex-pugilist  The 
nights,  and  hours  of  the  night,  at  which  ail  the  pecuniaiyand  other  means 
of  these  atrocious  violations  of  the  law  were  to  be  contrived  at  the  Castl^ 
Tavern,  were  advertised  and  paragraphed  week  after  week^  and  yet  this, 
and  other  such  houses,  are  patronized  by  the  magistracy, — and,  after 
the  very  keeper^  of  them  appear  at  fights — at  fatal  fights-— even  in  the 
characters  of  seconds,  the  magistrates  renew  their  licenses,  without  anj 
condition  that  such  scenes  shall  not  be  repeated.  The  law-officers  even 
give  a  perfect  impunity  to  the  solitary  journal  that  trumpets  forth  these 
prospective  crimes,  amongst  all  that  are  desperate  and  infamous ;  and  yet 
we  hear  ministers  declaim  against  the  vice,  the  profligacy,  and  dangers  of 
unstamped  publications. 

The  poor  hireling  wretches,  such  as  Swift  and  Noon,  are  killed,  or 
transported  for  killing.  The  rich  keepers  of  fiash-houses,  who  bril>e  their 
hard  necessities,  who  contrive  the  fights,  and  back  them  in  the  ring,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  ithough  they  actually  make  their  crimes  notorious  by 
advertisement,  are  not  only  allowed  to  escape,  but  are  licensed  by  the  ma- 
gistraftes<  All  the  principal  blaek-legsy  fighters,  swell-mob»  fiash-house- 
keepers,  felons,  and  newspaper- administerers  to  crime,  who  herd  together->> 
t^ho  get  up  these  fights — who  meet  nightly  at  the  dens  of  Infamr  in 
common  for  the  purpose— who  appear  at  tlfie  fights,  and  make  ktio\^  tbeir 
division  of  the  spoil— are  as  notorious  to  the  magistrates  as  the  character 
ofThurtell,  or  of  any  others  of  the  fancy;  and  yet  whilst  these  men  are 
licensed  to  live  on  plunder,  the  pool*  victims  whom  they  hire  to  fight  are 
killed  with  impuni^,  or  transported  for  killing.*  When  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
«       -■•■-.■■  — — ■  - .    I  ■     .        .  I  —  -, 

houses,  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  tbat  wih  be  awarded  In  tke  event  of  a  oo&- 
Viction,  We  have  heard  that  the  odds  liave  been  thus  quoted  at  the  principal  den :-«. 
lO  to  1  against  transportation  for  life ;  8  to  1  against  foui'teen  years ;  2  to  1  against 
leveti years;  5  to  4  against  imprisonment  for  two  years;  even  betting  as  to  One 
year ;  2  to  1  on  six  months." 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  desperate  criminals,  equally  witif  pitiable  starribg 
WMfcbes,  are  matched  to  fight  b^  flafch^house-keepers,  and  the  swell  mob,  without 
their  eonsent  or  eren  knowled^,  is  exemplified  in  the  cas6  of  the  poor  mardeivd 
Noon,  who  left  a  wife  and  child  to  starve  by  his  untimely  end<  We  copy  a  letter 
which  iUostratei  the  lyttem  t— 

<«  To  ike  BdUor  of  Belft  Lift  m  tdftulon. 

^  Sir r^It  was  some  time  since  stated  that  a  match  had  been  made  betwesfi  An- 
thoiiy  ff  otfn  and  me  for  50^  a*side,  to  come  off  in  the  same  ring  with  Sam  and  Gaynor, 
and  that  60/.  a-eide  were  down  to  bind  the  bargain.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  dinecrrer 
by  whom  this  matdx  was  made,  nor  can  I  learn  with  any  certainty  whether  it  has 
been  made  or  not*  To  end  all  doubts  I  now  beg  to  say,  if  no  such  matdi  has  been 
made,.  I  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement  on  Tuesday  next,  at  the 
OuiU  rovem,  HoBHtm^  to  post  the  pony ;  and  if  any  money  has  been  put  down,  if 
the  8takeh«dder  will  coma  forward,  my  friends  will  find  the  oecesMiry  funds  to  pre- 
with  it.  "  Yours,  &c.  "  Owx:f  Swift." 

The  matdi  was  e^dently  got  tip  without  Owen  HHrift's  (the  lAayei'S)  knowled|^ 
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Jodj^  PftttoBon,  or  the  other  Judg«,  sentmiMd  suoh  poQr.wv«tehe9;to 
punishment,  and  merely  denounced  the  richer  mi«areantt|  who  hired  them 

VTb  will  now  Insert  a  very  few  of  the  many  advertisements  annouucinff  these  twe 
fights.  They  are  really  curious  relics  of  the  last  records  of  departing  iAfamies.  We 
copy  them  from  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  only  sporting  paper : — 

**  TODNo  DoTCK  Sax  and  Tox  GATNOR.«-Aoeordfng  to  agreementi  a  meeting  Ig 
to  take  place  ti>>morrow  evening,  at  the  Ctutfe  Tavern^  Holbom,  to  enter  into 
regular  artidee  for  this  match.  The  match,  oar  readers  are  already  aware,  was  made 
at  a  sporting  house  at  the  West  end  of  the  town,  in  December  last — Sam's  baoken 
agreeing  to  back  him  againat  Ga^nor,  dOOl*  to  9001.  15^  to  10/.  were  ptit  down, 
which  Uhmorrow  evening  is  to  be  increaeed  to  751.  to  60i,  when  the  future  deposlto 
and  day  of  fighting  is  to  be  arranged*" 

February  16, 1834. 
**  Notwithstanding  the  wiighif  efibrts  of  the  ^  United  Service  Journal,*  under  tfao 
dictation  of  its  interested  contributor,  the  match  between  Sam  and  Qaynor  was 
made  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Gas//f  Tavern^  Hoiborm,  in  the  presence  of  a  more 
numerous  and  respectable  assemblage  of  the  patrons  of  the  ring  than  has  been  col- 
lected on  a  similar  occasion  for  many  months."' 

March  16. 
*^  OwsN  SwivT  AND  AirrHONT  Nooif.^-Tuesday  night  being  appointed  for  giving 
np  the  battle-money  to  Swift,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Nottingham  hero,  The  Coitlcy 
in  Holbom,  was  crowded  to  an  overflow,  every  room  being  ^  a  bumper.*  At  tefi 
o*etock  the  reward  of  valour  was  handed  to  the  fortunate  winner,  and  all  bets  were 
immediately  paid.  Swift  then  said  he  was  prepared,  according  to  his  challenge^  to 
make  a  match  with  Anthooy  Noon  for  dO/*  or  100/.  a<*side.** 

March  30. 

^  SWivr  Afro  Nooif.-— Articles  for  the  match  between  these  men,  for  00/;  a-slde, 
tfere  duly  entered  into  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  Jem  Bum's— ^the  fight  to  come 
off  in  the  same  ring  with  Sam  and  Oaynor.  The  next  deposit  is  to  be  made  at  the 
Ctuiie  Tboera,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April.  Both  men  are  confined  to  Ost.  weight 
on  the  day  of  fighting." 

April  6. 

**  OwsN  Swift  and  AirrfioitT  Noon. — These  men  <  post  the  pony '  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Castle  Tavemj  Hoibom,  for  their  second  deposit,  and  on  Wednesday . 
evening  Anthony  Noon  will  give  a  sparring  tuirie  to  his  friends,  preparatory  to  his 
going  into  training." 

•       April  13. 

These  men  poeted  their  second  depoeit  at  the  Caitit  Tanrn,  Hoibom,  on  Tuesday 
cvemnga 

AprU27. 

'<  YouNo  DoTCR  Sah  and  Tox  QATNoiu^The  fourth  deposit  for  this  <  tip-top  * 
affur  was  made  good  on  Monday  evening, at  Jem  Bum's.  Both  men  sported  their 
phisoffs,  and  looked  well ;  it  is  their  intention  to  go  immediately  into  training.  The 
fifth  deposit  is  to  be  made  at  the  Casi/t  Taoem^  Holbom,  on  Monday,  the  &th  of  May. 

**  SwivT  AND  Noon.— >It  is  expected  they  will  eaeh  go  into  training  at  the  same 
lime  with  Oaynor  and  Sam— >Noon  stovring  himself  under  the  wing  of  Gaynor, 
and  Swift  under  that  of  Sam.  The  fourth  deposit  is  to  be  made  on  Monday,  the  6th 
of  3Iay,  at  the  Cmtl9  Tavtm,  Holbom:' 

May  4. 

*^  YoiTNo  Dutch  Sak  and  Gatnor* — ^The  last  deposit  but  one  for  this  interest- 
ing match  is  fixed  to  be  made  to*morrow  evening,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom, 
Both  men  have  gone  into  close  training,  Sam  in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom  Downs, 
Gaynor  on  the  Westera-road. 

^^  SwivT  AND  Noon.—- Tlicse  little  fthatowuna  of  the  light  weight  have  gone  into 
training.  Swift  with  Sam,  and  Noon  with  Gaynor.  Th*next  deposit  for  their  match 
i«to  be  made  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  Oasile  Tavern  J* 

June  1. 
"  YouNo  DrTOH  Sam  and  Gatnor. — The  last  deposit  for  this  'tip-top*  affair  is 
appointed  to  be  made  to*morrow,at  the  Castle  Tavern^  Holbom^  after  a  sporting  din- 
ner, at  which  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  respectable  muster  of  the  ilile  of  the 
patrons  of  manly  sports. 
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for  crimes ;  when  they  left  unscathed  the  magistrates  that  had  licensed  the 
rich  miscreants,  or  had  countenanced  the  breach  of  the  law — ^they  foivot 
the  saying  of  Gbecrge,  ZU,^^*^  ICPn.,Dodd  is  p«r(|fQ€A;9V)sry  man  that  has 
heen  executed  for  forgery  has  been  murdered."  We  congratulate  the 
public,  that  Lord  Duncannon»  with  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  Par- 
liament, will  immediately  suppress  this  horrible  system.  The  cause 
carries  witjh  it  the  whole  religious  and  moral  setose  of  the  comi^^iptj. 
together  with  the  entire  weigh^  of  its  property  and  iritefligende.  ., 

we  now  wash  our  hands  of  the  subject,  with  inefflabte  contempt  at'tHe 
magistrates  who  permit  these  breachesof  the  laW ;  and"Mth  the  stW>tig^st 
reprobation  of  those  judges  who  tfausport  and  imprison  the'  hkelmg  flghtefs, 
•whikt  they  let  escape  the  hirers,  whom  therjr  denounce  as  -  tbe>  ffieater  ot^ 
minaU*  aoo.  whom  they  kaow  to  be  licensed  in  theirinfiimons<  vocation.*  .• 

•  .R*  'nri 
. . ; '-    r   r 

**  Swxrr  AKD  Noov^ — These  mea  make  t^eir  final  deposit!  to-moirpv  «r^iig,  at 
the  CoMtle  Taverri — ^thus  killlug  two  birds  with  one  stone.  AH  the  men,  w/e  hfWf 
are  in  ^  splendid  Condition,'  and  all  equally  confident,  so  thtit  a  ^rst-rate  treat  i&af 
be  antieipated.  The  fights  are  to  oeme  off  oii  Midsemmer-dey,  wrtbin  one  'hanftnd 
miles  of  London."  ..,•'. 

June  8»  .      • 

"  The  APPnoACUiHo  Fights. — Sam  and  6a,tnor. — The  final  deposits  for  t^o 
*  trial  of  skill '  between  these  raen  was  made  at  the  Cast/e  Tavern^  ftolbom^  on  Mon- 
day evening,  after  a  sporting  dinner.  Buth  men  were  present,  and  appareiltlr  Ih 
ezcelltnt  trim.  Six  to  four  «rtoe  offered  on  Sam,  bat  no  takers.  The  tosk  for  «hoSeb 
of  ground  i«  to  take  plaoe  at  Jem  iBnrn'a  on  Monday  w«ek»  '  • :  - 

'*  Swift  and  Noon. — These  men  posted  the  balance  of  their  stakes  on  Monday 
night,  after  Sam  and  Oaynor  had  set  them  the  example.  Both  looked  ,^M  foesh 
as  kittens/  but  Swift  was  not  quite  down  to  his  weight  of  nine  stoue.  Swift  Jfhe 
favtvirite  at  6  to  4.'*  . 

We  need  not  pursue  the  subject  of  Noon's  murder — pf  Sam's  horrible  fighV  V 
Government  prosecute  not  such  advertisements — if  magistrates  license  such  houseA-r- 
and  if  magistrates  do  not  prevent,  but  eiicourav:e,  such  exhibitions, — ^how  can  JTu^ges 
conscientiously  punish  the  survivors  of  fatal  nghts,  or  for  the  robberies  commicfad 
at  them?  .  , 

*  WhiUt  oar  article  was  at  press,  a  stagefight,  between  a  convicted  and  tranqi^rted 
felon  and  a  notorious  thief;  was  fought  (on  the  Slst  of  October)  near  fiartfiacd.  The 
second  of  one  of  these  soonndrels  waa  thenotorioas  ex«champion'Tom  Olirer,  arhaae 
.soq,  on  that  very  day,  was  oonvicted  at  Queen*8qaare  Office,  for  picking  pndMta-dt 
the  fire.  It  was  further  sworn  against  him  that  '*  he  was  a  most  notoneus 
smasher,  and  bad  frequently  been  in  custody  for  uttering  base  com.'*  The  quantity 
of  base  coin  uttered  on  the  road  to  Dartford  on  the  day  «f  this  fight  was  immcase. 
The  people  of  Gravcsend,  seeing  such  an  immense  number  of  the  awell  mob  brought 
down  by  the  steamer,  swore  in  a  body  of  special  ooostables,  and  deove  sheas  out^f 
the  town.  Ought  not  the  Home  Office  to  strike  out  of  theeommissien  of*  she  peate 
those  disgraceful  magistrates  of  West  Kent  who  peitntMed  this  breach  ol  the  law  ? 
They  are  well  known.  Ought  not  all  the  scoundrels  pre-eminent  inprodaaing  thfe 
ifiglu  to  be  indicted  P  At  least,  the  fighting  publioaas  at  whose  housea  the  fight  % 
advcrtitemepii  was  contrived,  ought  W  be  deprired^of  their  Ueenoes. 
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•  I  * 

I  • 

Ieish  Bbggars* 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  l)een  "brought  up  amid  the  plea- 
sant scenes  and  teeming  luxuries  of  England,  to  cppaprehend  .tlie 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  Irish  sufiei:ing.  They  nuxy  read  of  it.  in 
booJcs — they  may  scrutinize  it  in  pictures — ^but  how  com|^etely.do  t^^ey 
&il  to  obtain  even  a  remote  idea  of  what  it  really  is.  The  eye  most  see 
it — the  ear  must  hear  it — to  conceive  of  its  extent^  or  to  appreciate  its 
influence;  and  deeply  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  must  the 
heart  be  that  does  not  sympathize  with  it. 

•*  How  happy,"  said  a  young  Irishman  to  me,  the  other  inornihg,-r" 
••  how  very  happy  you  must  be — you  have  no  beggars  here !  " 

I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  thougn  therQ  were  but  few 
whom  lie  would  call  beggars^  there  was  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the 
country.  He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  considering  people  poor^  who  had 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  bread  to  eat,  and  that,  too,  without  work- 
ing for  it ;  and  bade  me  call  to  mind  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
Mnds  without  food,  clothes,  or  dwellings,  that  are  scattered  over  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  my  unfortunate  country.*    He  was  right ; 

^  Although  it  is  far  from  the  vriter*s  wish  or  intention  io  introduce 'into  her 
"^ Sketches"  any  political  topics,  she  cannot  resist  her  desire  to  quote  the  fullowin^^ 
passages,  contained  iu  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  Irish  friend,  recommending  to  her 
ptsrusBi  a  ^*  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland,**  written  by  an  able  and  accoip^ 
plished  officer,  Lieutonant-Colonel  Colebrooke : — 

"There  is  no  country  that  wants  improvement — none  that  so  many  aUempts 
have  been  made  to  improve,  and  that  has  profited  so  little  by  those  attempts,  as  un- 
fortunate Ireland— credulous,  excitable,  with  strong  imagination  and  weak  judgment, 
ils  pppnlatiim  are  a  pny  to  every  demagogue  who  appeals  to  their  passions,  while 
the  calm  and  judicious  fiiead  who  ^dresses*  only  their  reason,  is  not  listened 
to.  Among  the  fatter  is  Colonel  Colebrooke,  the  author  of  this  *plan  ;*  but  anything 
hehas  ta  say  will  be  drowned  in  the  inflammatory  sedition  c^  those  who  tell  the  lYtih 
Ikat  agitation  is  better  than  industry. 

*^  The  brief  picture  the  author  grros  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  afflicting;  to  hmm- 
nity.    It  concludes  with  the  following  frightful  passage  :*— ^ 

*<  On  the  failure  of  the  cmps  (of  potatoes),  having  no  employment  at  home,  tliey 
are  rednead  to  subsist  on  charitable  eobtributions  through  the  winter,  or  by  the  col- 
lection of  wceds-and  nettles,  producing  fever  and  death. 

^  The  reprasentation  of  Sir  John  Davis,  150  years  ago,  that  bodies  wvre  freqnently 
fcand  with  their  mouths  smeared  with  docks  and  nettles,  on  ^hich  they  had  endea- 
voured to  support  life^  ie  here  found  to  be  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv — both  originating  in  the  same  cause— ^agitation  and  insnrieetidn. 

*'  To  relieve  such  wretchedness  what  can  be  done  ?  The  first  preliminary  step, 
and  absolutely  essential  to  any  other  attempt,  is  to  silence  or  weaken  the  influence 
of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  excitement,  and  detach  the  poor  peasant  from  the 

nutts  of  industry  to  the  perpetration  of  outrage.  Until  this  infatuation  be  passed, 
J  in  Tain  to  hope  for  improvement.  No  capitalist  will  speculate  in  a  country, 
when  the  only  return  he  can  expect  for  his  outlay,  is  to  be  murdered  if  he  a^k  for  it ; 
—no  solvent  agriculturist  will  settle  ia a  plae»  wheie  his  house  is  burnt  dovn  if  he 
attempt  to  improve  his  land; — no  sober,  industrious  man  will  take  a  farm  where  hia 
life  is  in  imminent  peril,  day  and  night,  from  the  idle,  drunken,  turbulent  tenants, 
who  were  ejected  from  it.  The  very  first  step,  then,  we  say,  is  to  insure  tranquillity 
and  security,  and  then  any  plan  of  amelioration  may  be  tried  with  a  prospect  of 


*'  The  plan  proposed  b  to  form  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  improvement  of  land* 
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and  yet  within  the  last  two  months  I  journeyed  ^om  Bannow  to  .the 
county-town  of  Wexford — a  distance  of  more  than  sixteen  miles — 
without  encountering  a  single  beggar,  or  one  who  appeared  to  need 
alms.  Our  way  lay  through  the  highly-cultivated  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargy.  I  cannot  give  a  favourable  account  of  the  state  of  the  road 
— for  it  was  jolting  and  ill-made  as  usual,  winding  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  but  commanding  in  the  distance  one  of  the 
most  extensive — I  may  say  cultivated — sea  views  I  had  ever  the  good 
fortune  to  behold, — while  the  fore  ground  was  studded  with  gentlem^*s 
seats — white  and  cheerful  cottages — and  a  number  of  castles  and  for* 
tresses  of  the  olden  time — scowling  upon  the  earth  in  all  the  varie^  of 
tower,  turret,  and  bastion.  I  never  saw  a  district  so  full  of  the  relks  of 
antiquity — they  were  almost  crowded  in  the  landscape,  yet  they  appeared 
as  if  actually  placed  where  they  were  necessary  to  the  pictorial  efiect  of 
the  whole.  I  said  the  sea  view  was  cultivated;  the  expression  needs 
some  explanation : — ^it  had  signs  of  life  on  its  vast  expanse — it  was  Qot 
an  immensity  of  water  floating  in  majesty  until  joined  by  the  horizoa : 
it  was  broken  near  the  shore  by  the  peninsula  of  Ballytigue — ^by  the 
projection  of  Cape  Forlorn — ^by  the  Saltee  Islands — and,  far  and  ^way, 
by  the  Tower  of  Hook,  frowning  on  its  pedestal  upon  the  waves  that 
wrestled  in  the  bay,  and  clambered  the  rocks  in  gigantic  merriment  :— 
then  there  was  the  long  line  of  smoke  streaking  the  sky,  and  n>arking 
the  steamer's  course — ^there  went  the  wide-spread  canvass  of  the  well- 
Stored  merchantman,  proud  of  its  cargo,  and  yielding  but  U(tle  homage 
to  the  waves  or  winds;  the  light  skiff  danced  amidst  t)ie  spray,  whilft 
its  pennon  floated  and  gleamed  in  the  distance,  more  like  the  tiny  sail 
of  the  nautilus  than  aught  that  could  carry  half  a  dozen  living  creatures, 
either  for  profit  or  pleasure,  upon  the  ocean.  Thfe  signs  of  existenpe 
and  traffic  floated  upon  the  waters — ^you  saw  the  traces  of  life,  but  you 
heard  no  sound ;  we  were  completely  above  all  human  habitation — we 
looked  down  upon  the  peopled  earth  and  the  majestic  sea.  Sometimes 
an  ambitious  raven  would  whirl,  cawing  above  our  heads ;  or  a  fol 
of  cheerful  laughter  from  the  harvest-field  climb  the  rocks,  and  strike 
upon  our  ears  as  sweetly  as  a  *'  marriage-bell," — ^but  else  all  was  sUent 
— profoundly  still — the  glowing  sun  above  our  heads — the  granite  for- 
tress of  the  mountain's  top  mingling  with  the  clouds — and  this  exten* 
sive  and  beautiful  panorama  ^t  our  feet.  It  wa^  ^  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— so  varied — so  sublime — but,  above  all,  so  tranquil ! — ^The  horses 

One  million  sterling  to  be  raised  as  a  capital,  in  10,000  shares  of  100/.  each,  and  a 
chsrter  of  incorporation  to  be  obtained,  under  the  name  of  'The  Irish  Land  Com- 
pany ;'  the  Company  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  thay 
purchase — ^building  iarm-houses  and  cottages,  making  rpads,  gaining  an4  onclgfiag ; 
their  farms,  so  improvedj  to  be  let  at  moderate  rents. 

"  The  population  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  eight  millions,  and  the  area  twaofy 
million  square  acres,  of  which  one-fourth,  or  five  milUone,  )ure  iMMie,  W  capMt  tff 
mfMrovemtmt,  By  reclaiming  these  five  millions  of  waste  man,  at  the  aspeaditiua 
of  lOl.  an  acre,  a  property  would,  in  three  years,  be  created,  valued  at  itm  n'^^^^^r^ 
and  yielding  a  rental  of  five  millions.  I^mployment  during  the  operation  W90l4  ha 
given  to  833,000  person^  and  a  permanent  RetUement  for  23 00,000. 

'<  Surely,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  practicability  in  these  speculations,— 0114  we  think 
there  is  both,  if  the  country  were  quiet,-^t  would  be  better  and  more  laudable  fiir 
XngUsh  capitalists  to  endeavour  to  improve  poor  Ireland,  and  sf ttla  her  pnyybit*?P 
at  home,  rather  than  send  both  money  and  people  to  Canada,  Africa,  or  ^'uf^tMh 
Ihs  Pole,  J^uator,  or  Aatipodey," 
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erept  slowly  on — ^bo  slowly,  that  as  the  coachman  walked  by  their  side 
up  the  hill,  we  could  inquire  the  names  of  the  different  castles  and 
dwellings  withiti  view. 

*•  How  very  free  this  road  is  from  beggars — ^we  have  not  encountered 
one  since  we  left  Bannow  !** 

**  Why.  then,  it's  proud  myself  is  to  hear  your  honour  say  that  same,'* 
responded  Andrew, — **for  the  EngHsh  quality  are  ever  fauting  the 
beggars — the  craythers,  though,  God  help  us !  none  of  us  know  whose 
turn  it  may  be  next.  Sure  ij  I  was  struck  *,  what  would  keep  me  from 
it  ?  Qod  brake  hard  fortune !  I  have  no  one  belonging  to  me,  to  talk 
about,  and  the  end  would  be,  I  should  take  to  the  road ! " 

"  Why  do  you  not  save  money,  Andrew  ?  Many  of  the  English 
servants  save." 

i.  •*  It's  asy  say  Save !  What  could  a  boy  like  me  save? — ^"tis  true  my 
mistress  riz  me  to  ten  pounds — but  then  she's  so  cruel  clean^  that  the 
half  of  it  goes  for  washing;  white  gloves^  and  white  stockings,  and 
white  cravats !  Besides,  where's  the  good  of  saving  ?  Denpng  one's 
self  everything,  and  then  die  maybe  afore  the  time  comes  to  spend." 

Irish  all  over,  thought  I.  The  people  here  are  either  constantly 
reasoning,  like  madmen,  right  from  wrong  principles;  or,  like  fools, 
wrong  from  right  ones — in  either  case  they  are  in  error,  and  are  likely 
tp  remain  so,  until  a  complete  change  is  efiected  in  their  managing  and 
management 

We  soon  entered  the  town  of  Wexford — ^unfortunately  too  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  Irish  rebellion  and  Irish  violence;  violence 
exercised  by  the  party,  under  whatever  name  it  might  be  described,  that 
chanced  for  the  time  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  an  ugly,  straggling, 
inconvenient,  dirty  town,  with  noble  quays,  a  new  and  very  pretty 
bridge,  a  handsome  bank,  a  curious  court-house — (the  very  dirtiest,  I 
have  heard,  in  Ireland )^and  inhabited  by  the  most  hospitable  of  hos- 
pitable people.  I  suppose  what  is  called  society  is  much  upon  a  par 
with  other  country  towns — a  little  love,  a  moderate  degree  of  friend- 
ship, an  immoderate  degree  of  envy,  a  due  proportion  of  flirting,  a  cir-> 
culating  library  which  has  no  books  to  circulate,  a  reading  club 
where,  as  the  boy  said,  there  was  "  no  nothing,"  a  favourite  preacher, 
and  a  smart  military  detachment.  I  write  my  description  from  memory; 
for  during  my  visit  everything  to  me  was  couleur  de  rose — everything 
except  the  b^gars ! 

'•There's  enough  of  'em  here,  any  way,"  said  Andrew,  turning 
round,  as  he  pointed  to  a  multitude  who  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door 
of  the  great  inn. 

Good  God !  it  was  a  pitiable  sight — ^the  host  of  dirty,  starving  crea-^ 
tores  who  thrust  themselves  around  the  carriage-door,  so  as  completely 
to  prevent  its  being  opened.  The  servant  came  round  to  the  other  side, 
which  was  less  closely  blockaded,  and,  placing  his  face  close  to  the  glass, 
whispered — 

"  If  yez  win  be  plased  to  throw  a  few  halfpence  among  them,  it'ill 
scatter  them,  my  lady,  and  then  you  can  get  out." 

^  A  few  halfpence !"  To  look  upon  the  moving  mass  of  starvation  and 

Misery^  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would  go 

_•        *  -  •  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  -  ■  — _^^— ^ 

*  FeU  iU;  «<  itrack  of  a  suddent;'  fell  ill  suddenly. 
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but  a  short  way  to  alleviate  their  diatrefv.  One  of  the  group — 9,  tall» 
lithesome  fellow,  with  rolling  black  eyes,  and  a  pitiable  Viacancy  of  look 
— grasped  the  carriage-lamp,  or  rather  the  part  where  the  lamp  should 
have  been,  and  swung  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  singing  out, 
"  A  penny  for  Johnny,  a  penny  for  Johnny — ^long  life  to  th^  king  and 
O'Connell — O'Connell  and  the  king !  A  penny  for  Johnny,  and  another 
far  Jack — poor  Jack !  poor  Johnny !  poor  Johnny !  poor  Jack  !'*  "  DonH 
mind  him,  lady  dear,"  shouted  a  woman^  the  upper  part  of  whose  form 
was  enveloped  in  a  coarse  blue  cloth  cloak,  while,  from  over  either 
shoulder,  lolled  forth  the  head  and  arms  of  a  squalid,  half-starved  child ; 
"  sure,  he's  a  fool,  and  the  fools  never  want — every  one  gives  to  th^ 
fools,  to  set  off  their  own  sense — look  at  me,  and  God  bless  your  sight ! 
— look  at  me,  with  nothing  but  a  blind  man, — (come  here,  Dan'el,  lead 
him  forward,  Lanty,) — nothing  but  a  blind  man  for  a  father  over  my 
ten  children."  "  But  see  here,  your  honour,  look  at  me,  with  as  g<x)d 
as  eleven,  and  no  father  at  all  over  them !"  interrupted  another  who. 
not  being  encumbered  with  two  living  creatures  on  her  back^  was^  I 
suppose,  better  able  to  fight  her  way,  and  maintain  her  station  at  the 
carriage-door.  "  Stand  back,  Mary  Shiels ! "  exclaimed  a  third ; 
**  what  a  brag  you  make  about  your  children — and  every  one  of  thenf 
far  away,  barring  those  ye  borrow  for  a  set  off — eleven  indeed  I — ^it*8 
asy  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  have  double  eleven,  when  you  never  cares 
what  comes  o*  them !  "  This  address,  delivered  to  Mrs.  Mary  Shiels, 
was  given  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  what  I  should  imagine  Billings- 
gate eloquence — the  head  thrown  back,  the  arms  a-kimbo,  the  voice 
wound  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  eye  discoursing  as  rapidly  and  decidedly 
as  the  tongue ;  but  as  the  second  part  of  her  speech  was  addressed  tp 
ourselves^  the  attitude,  air,  manner,  and  voice  changed  miraculously, 
and  was  delivered  in  a  drawling  brogue.  ''  God  mark  ye  to  grace,  and 
bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  poor  widdy,  the  real  widdy — give  her  a  teaster^, 
or  a  little  sixpence,  just  to  keep  her  from  starving !  Sure,  it*s  yerselvea 
have  the  kind  heart !  See  here  the  hardship  God  sent  upon  me,'*  and 
she  lifted  a  child  distorted  in  all  its  limbs,  and  m  the  lowest  state  of 
xdiotcy,  close  up  to  the  window.  The  miserable  creature  clapt.its  twisted 
hands  together,  and  as  the  thick  matted  hair  fell  over  its  small  dull 
eyes,  and  it  scratched  at  the  glass  like  some  wild  animal  seeking  to 
disinter  its  prey,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  painful  or  disgusting  a 
spectacle.  Those  unfortunate  idiots  which  in  England  are  confined  in 
proper  asylums,  in  Ireland  are  reared  to  excite  compassion  from  the 
traveller ;  and  I  think  that  at  least  every  tenth  family  is  cursed  with 
one  of  those  helpless  creatures.  You  meet  them  by  the  way-side,  in  thjp 
cottages,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  wallowing  with  the  pigs  upon  the 
dunghills,  and  always  soliciting  alms,  which  is  hardly  ever  denied  tnem. 
Many  of  those  witless  beings,  as  they  grow  up,  attain  a  degree  of  cun-< 
uing  which,  with  a  species  of  animal  instinct,  they  manage  to  turn  to 
good  account.  And  what  are  called  "  Naturals,^'  in  the  expressive 
idiom  of  the  country,  form  a  class  perfectly  unknown  in  any  other  land. 
But  to  return  to  my  beggars.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  few  I 
have  specified  were  the  only  ones  who  demanded  gifts;  there  were  blind, 
and  lame,  and  drujik,  and  sober — but  all  civil,  and  all  tolerably  goo(^- 
tempered — exercising  their  eloquence  or  their  wit,  as  it  might  chance, 
upon  their  auditory,  and  intent  upon  extracting  money  from  our  com- 
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jftsfcidli.  '  IVf y  feelings  were  at  the  time  too  strongly  excited  to  be 
4mit8^,  though  one,  a  bocclievy  ot  lame  man,  succeeded  in  clearing  a 
space  that  he  might  give  my  honour  a  dance,  while  **  Piping  Brady," 
an  old,  Wind,  wmte -headed  man,**  set  np  the  pipes*'  to  the  exhilarating 
tune  of  "  Saint  Patrick's  Day,**  which  acted-  lite  magic  upon  the  group. 
**  Poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack,'*  who  bad  continued  whirling  round  and 
round,  keeping  up  his  pietition  and  singing  it  in  every  variety  of  tone, 
rested,  like  Ixion,  upon  the  wheel ;  and  as  the  decrepit  creature  jumped 
to  the  music  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  flounshed  his  crutch  in 
Ae  air,  the  whole  assembly  seemed  spell-moved,  the  old  men  and  old 
women  beating  time  with  tlieir  feet  and  sticks,  and  snapping  their 
fingers  at  the  conclusion  of  every  bar,  and  the  children,  forgetful  of 
their  misery,  dancing  in  right  earnest,  their  pale  cheeks  flushing  with 
exercise,  and  their  rags  quivering  around  them  ! 

Nearer  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  stood  a  girl,  I  could  hardly  call  her  a 
woman,  who  had  asked  for  charity  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  her 
eyes,  but  had  neither  pressed  forward,  nor  been  excited  by  the  music. 
The  hood  of  her  long  blue  cloak  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  sha- 
dowed the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  face;  her  eyes  were  mild  and  blue, 
they  might,  have  been  bright  once,  but  their  lustre  was  dimmed  by  weep- 
ing; and  her  fair  long  hair  hung  uncombed,  untrained  down  either 
side  of  her  face.  There  was  something  so  classic  in  her.  form,  that  it 
called  to  mind  those  Grecian  models,  where  the  drapery  clings  so  closely 
that  you  imagine  it  adheres  to  the  naked  form — the  falling  shoulders, 
the  outline  of  the  graceful  back  were  distinctly  marked,  and  she  had 
gathered  the  folds  up  in  front  to  cover  a  sleeping  infant,  which  she 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  so  that  the  cloak,  thus  confined,  fell  in  many  and 
thick  folds,  nearly  to  her  ancles,  which,  of  course,  were  divested  of  any 
covering.  The  boccher's  dance  was  finished,  and  well  pleased  were  the 
exhibitors  to  receive  a  silver  sixpence  between  them — threepence  for 
the  pipa*,  threepence  for  the  dancer;  "  poor  Jack,  poor  Johnny," 
recommenced  his  tune  and  whirl,  and  the  beggars  invented  fresh 
miseries. 

^  Why,  then,  'twas  a  lucky  drame  I  had  last  night  brought  me  to  the 
town  to-day!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  score  who  followed  us  under  the 
very  porch,  **  and  maybe  ye'd  listen  to  it  ? — I  dreamed  I  was  down  in 
the  very  bottom  of  a  paytee  pit,  and  three  magpies  came  flying  over 
my  head,  and  one,  God  save  us !  was  like  the  gauger  that  broke  my 
husband  by  his  lies,  and  the  other  was  the  very  moral  of  that  handsome 
gentleman,  and,  sure,  it's  myself  sees  the  likeness  of  your  sweet  self, 
lady,  to  t'other  mag !" 

"A  hole  in  yer  ballad!"  exclaimed  one  voice — "A  hole  in  yer 
manners!"  shouted  another — "Liken  a  white -faced  lady  to  a  magpicj^ 
Judy  !  '*  vociferated  a  third. 

"And  why  not .^"  replied  the  impenetrable  Judy,  "why  not?  isn't 
a  magpie  a  knowin*  bird,  and  a  handsome  bird,  and  a  fine  bird?" 

**  Yet  ye  said  he  was  like  the  gauger,  just  now ; "  answered  a  little 
grey-eyed,  cunning-looking  man. 

*•  People  may  be  like  each  other,  and  yet  not  the  same  at  all  at  all ;  you're 
like  yer  father,  Tim,  and  yet  he  was  six  feet  high.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  Tim.— Neighhours,  dear,"  she  continued,  appealing  to  the  crowd. 
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*^  do  any  of  ye  see  any  likDesa  betwixt  Tim  an  bis  flaber  inAftl 
way?"  Tbere  was  a  loud  laugb,  and  Tim  abrunk  bebind,  iHiile  Jody 
went  on. 

*'  Well,  tbe  last  ma^ie  said  to  me,  says  sbe, '  Never  beed  tbe  ganger,' 
(and  sure  I  saw  in  a  minute  it  wasn't  a  magpie  at  all,  but  yer  darlint 
pelf  was  in  it,)  '  for  I'll  give  ye  an  Englisb  balf-crown  to  buy  a  Uanltet 
and  linsey  woolsey  to  make  ye  a  petticoat — ^wbat,  God-break  hiu'd  fbrtone ! 
I've  not  bad  tbese  five  years." 

''  Ob !  a  penny,  any  way,  lady  dear^  to  keep  tbe  could  from  my  bcafft,"* 
roared  anotber. 

"Tbere's  two  pence  for  you,"  exclaimed  my  companion,  **if  yon  wiH 
promise  not  to  drink  it"  **  Success ! "  exclaimed  tbe  fellow,  ^^fc^^w*g 
tbe  halfpence  gaily  in  bis  band,  ^  I'll  do  that  same  tbis  minute,"  md 
off  be  went  to  tbe  wbiskey  sbop,  wbere,  unfortunately,  tiuee  parts  of  the 
Irisb  spend  wbat  little  tbey  can  obtain. 

We  distributed  perhaps  more  than  we  ought  amongst  tbe  crowd,  for 
which  our  worthy  landlady  reproved  us;  while  directing  her  maid, 
a  slipslop,  capless  girl  to  dust  every  thing  in  tbe  bouse  barring 
tbe  pictures,  which  must  not  be  touched,  which  she  never  would  have 
touched  since  Ally  Kelly  rubbed  out  bis  reverence's  nose  with  her  scmb- 
bing-brush  and  cleanliness. 

I  have  been  often  much  astonished  at  tbe— not  apathy — for  that  ia 
the  last  fault  the  Irish  can  be  accused  of — ^indifference  manifested, 
particularly  by  tbe  middling  class  of  society,  to  the  horrid  misery  of 
the  poor.  You  cannot  walk  out  in  a  country  town  without  meeting  at 
every  turn  a  population  of  poverty.  I  have  attempted  to  count  the 
beggars — I  found  it  impossible — the  barefooted  creatures  were  beycmd 
number — and  yet  the  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople,  nay,  tbfe  greater 
part  of  the  gentry,  do  not  appear  pained  or  distressed  by  the  recurrence  of 
such  scenes  as  freeze  a  stranger's  blood,  and  make  him  hasten  to  quit  a 
country  where  the  degrading  wretchedness  of  his  fellow-cieaturea  fleems 
to  upbraid  him  for  the  indulgence  of  his  smallest  lutury. 

*'  Lord,  Ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  "  we  have  fewer  b^gan  in  ow 
county  than  in  almost  any  other,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stippfeaa 
them  or  lessen  their  numbers ;  they  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  The  men 
set  off  to  make  English  hay,  and  gather  in  the  English  harvest,  and  tiien 
the  woman  shuts  the  door  of  her  cabin,  rolls  her  infant  in  her  blanket, 
secures  the  blanket  on  her  back  by  turning  tbe  tail  of  her  gown  over 
it;  the  eldest  girl  carries  the  kettle,  the  eldest  boy  tbe  be^tig  bag, 
the  middle  ones  have  nothing  to  carry,  and  a  couple  of  younger  cbildten 
hang  by  the  mother's  cloak,  and  so  they  travel  from  place  to  plac^,  and 
there's  none  of  the  farmers  will  refuse  them  a  lock  of  straw  to  sleeppn, 
a  shed  to  sleep  under,  a  mouthful  of  potatoes,  or  a  dole  of  meal.  They 
are  much  happier  than  they  look,  and  by  the  time  tbe  winter  closes  in, 
why  the  husband  comes  home,  and  then  they  live  miiybe  comfbrla'ble 
enough  till  the  next  ipring,  when  the  mother,  with  the  addition  most 
likely  of  anotber  child  to  roll  in  the  blanket,  again  shuts  the  dodr,  and 
again  wanders  through  tbe  country,  while  the  huaband  repeats  bis  visit 
to  England,  wbere  he  is  well  fed,  and  well  paid."  ' 

"  How  wretched ! "  I  exclaimed. 

*^I  dare  Miy  it  seems  so  to  you,  Ma'am,"  she  replied,  ''but  they  are 
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W€[  to  ii— ihev  do  not  feel  it  a  disgrace  j  and  many  a  fine  man  and 
woman  is  reared  that  way  after  all." 

**To  what  purpose?" — I  almost  unconsciously  inquired* 

'*  Purpose,"  she  repeated — as  the  Irish  generally  do  when  they  hear 
a  word  whose  import  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend — **  why,  as  to 
purpose,  the  boys,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  used  to  make  fine  soldiers—' 
I  don't  exactly  see  what  all  the  *  little  garsoons*  who  are  growing  up 
now  are  to  do — go  to  Americai  I  suppose,  or  beg,  or — — " 

"  Stahre ! "  I  added. 

**  Ay,  indeed ! "  she  replied,  but  without  any  emotion ;  **  so  they  do 
btarVe  by  dozens  and  dozens,  up  the  country ;  and  my  husband  says  itft 
a  sin  to  send  so  many  pigs  and  things  to  England,  and  the  poor  craythurs 
here  without  food." 

"  And  yet  your  provisions  are  so  cheap ;  I  saw  fine  chickens  to-day 
fiw  eightpence  a  couple." 

"Is  it  eightpence?"  exclaimed  the  landlady  in  amazement,  *' Ah, 
lady  dear,  they  knew  you  were  a  stranger — catch  them  asking  me  eight* 
pence !  I  could  get  the  finest  chicks  in  the  market  for  sixpence-half- 
penny a  couple — eightpence  indeed!  Oysters  are  up  to  tenpence  a 
hundred,  and  potatoes  to  twopence  a  stone — and  more  shame,  now  that 
the  country  is  poorer  than  ever — but  what  signifies  the  price,  when  the 
poor  have  not  it  to  give  ?  " 

•*  But  why  do  they  not  work?" 

*  *Who  stays  in  the  country,  except  one  here  and  there,  to  give  them 
work  ? — Ah !  it's  easy  for  the  fine  English  folk  to  make  laws  for  us,** 
she  added,  her  broad,  good-humoured  face  assuming  a  more  animated 
expression ;  "  it's  easy  for  them  to  make  laws — they  who  have  never  been 
with  us,  and  know  nothing  of  us,  except  from  what's  on  the  papers, 
which  ire  done  up  by  this  party  or  that  party,  without  any  regard  to 
truth ;  only  all  for  party.  Sure  myself  and  my  husband  were  burnt  to 
ashes  in  the  *  Independent, ' — and  all,  they  said,  through  a  mistake-— 
and  we  here  quiet  and  happy — more  than  many  wishol.  But  there^s 
Mrs.  Lahagan,  I  ask  yer  pardon,  but  may  I  just  inquire  how  she  is  ? 
She  came  to  me  for  a  bad  pain  she  had  on  her  chest,  and  t  gave  her 
a  blister  to  put  on." — I  requested  Mrs.  Lanagan  might  walk  in,  and 
in  she  came,  a  delicate-looking  woman,  with  a  harsh  deep  cough. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Lanagab,"  commenced  the  hostess,  "  how  are  you  to 
day?" 

"  Oh,  then,  thank  you  kindly  for  asking,  sorra  a  boillah  on  me  at 
all  at  all.*  I  was  pure  and  hearty  yesterday,  but  I'm  entirely  over- 
come to-day.  I've  been  out  among  tne  Christians,  looking  for  a  trifle ; 
but  the  regular  ones  gets  the  better  of  me ;  and  the  farmers'  wives  have 
little  pity  for  us,  as  long  as  we're  able  to  keep  the  roof  over  our  head.'* 

"  But  your  chest,  Mrs.  Lanagan ;  did  you  put  the  blister  on  yout 
chest  as  you  promised,  and  did  it  rise  i"  inquired  the  landlady. 

The  poor  woman  looked  up,  with  an  expression  of  simplicity  t  shall 
never  forget,  while  she  replied — 

"  Why,  thin,  mistress  dear,  the  niver  a  chest  had  I  to  put  it  on,  but 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  box^  and  I  put  it  upon  that,  but  sorra  a  rise  it 


I  caDBOt  tnmalato  this  literally,  but  it  meansi  I  am  not  at  all  better* 
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ro9Q;  and  if  ye  don't  beliereme^  come  and.  b^  fpr  it*A 

l^his  affected  my  gravity,  or  rather  destroyed  it ;  but  the  lasdJady 
commenced  a  regular  lecture  upon  the  stupidity  of  ignonuice»  which 
she  intended  me  to  understand  as  the  evidence  of  her  superiority.  She 
assured  Mrs.  Lanagan  that  she  was  ashamed ;0f  h^».and  that  it  w^ 
such  as  her  who  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  country. 

''  Whyj  thin»"  replied  the  woman,  "  as  to  disgrace,  nustress  honey, 
it  is  not  pur  faut  if  we*re  not  taught  better,  for  no  one  can  call  w 
stupid,  barrin  they're  stupid  themselves.**  . 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  i?  true,  that  I  was  tempted  odm 
more  to  ascend  a  '^  jaunting  car ;"  it  is  a.  weakness  to  be  ofYercomaby 
persuasion,  a  desperate  weaKuess,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  it.  The  cat 
was  new,  handsome,  and  the  property  of  a  kind  friend:  there  were  many 
things  I  must,  see — Johnstown  Castle  and  the  lower  portion  qi  the 
Barony  of  Forth,  celebrated  for  fresh  eggs,  **  sweet"  butter,  and  pretty 
girls.  I  esteen:^  fresH  eggs  as  a  rarity,  and  I  dearly  love  pretty  girls* 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  person  can  ever  look  without  a  smile  into  « 
pretty  face ;  it  is  a  sentiment^  a  point  of  feeling  with  me.  And  oer* 
tainly  the  gi^ls  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  or^  as  they  callit,  Bamy  Fort, 
are  very,  very  pretty,  well  worth  going  even  ten  miles,  but  not  qn  a 
jaunting  car,  to  look  at ;  their  eyes  are  so  bright  and  black,  their  hair 
superb,  and  their  manners  so  shy,  so  winning^-^so— I  hardly  knov  how 
to  define  it, — except  iirom  their  being  so  un*£ngli8h»  so  unstardhed. 
Nor  do  I  know  a  prettier  sight  than  three  or  four  dozen  of  those  nke, 
clean,  smiling,  blushing  girls  drawn  up  at  either  side  of  a  dirty,  hiUy» 
ugly  street  in  ugly  Wexford  on  market-day.  Their  clean  willow-baakets 
hanging  from  their  well-turned  arms,  their  green  or  crimson  silk  neck- 
erchiefs carefully  pinned,  and  the  ends  in  front  drawn  beneath  their  iioat 
chequered  aprons,  while,  at  every;  step  you  take,  you  are  sahUed  with-^ 
•*  New  laid  eggs,  my  lady,  three  a  penny," — "  Sweet  fresh  butter/*— 
*'  Beautiful  lily-white  chickens,  my  own  rearing,"— i"  I'm  sellin'  :Uieae 
bran  new  turkey  eggs  for  a  song,  for  I'm  distressed  for  the  mon^  to 
make  up  the  pnce  of  the  cotton  to  weave  in  with  my  own  yam."    . 

^'^Pll  sing  you  five  songs  for  them,  Patty  1"  exclaimed  a. wag. 

'*  Oh,  let  us  alone,  Peter,  and  don't  make  us  forfit  our  maniifisa  by. 
breaking  your  bead  before  the  quality ;  it's  a  bad  market  we*d  be  brii^- 
ing  our  eggs  to  if  we  let  you  have  them  T' 

I  hav^  seen  niany  more  superb  niarket-places,  but  I  never  saw  so  many 
pretty  girls  as  in  the  ugly  town  of  Wexford,  Having  agreed  once  more 
to  perform  dos  a  dos  upon  the  aforenamed  car,,!  made  up  my. mind  to 
suffer  inore  than  ever  from  the  beggars,  but  I  found  that  they  alwayf 
assembled  in  proportion  to  what  they  considered  the  greatness  of  the 
equipage.  Thus  a  car  would  attract  less  attention  amongst  these  knight* 
erranls  of  poverty  than  a  carriage ;  and  as  two  carriages  were  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  principal  inn,  we  passed  comparatively  free.  The  Iriah 
have  an  idea  that  upon  those  dos  a  dos  you  aee  the  Goi:^ntry,bet|«r,,thiiti 
from  any  other  machine — heaven  help  them!  they  have, .strange  ideaa, 
on  ihauy  subjects,  and  are  a  most  odd  compound  altogether.  •  We  passed 
through 'the  town  with  not  more  than  a  score  of  beggars  dangling  after 
us,  and  repeating  their  petitions  in  every  variety  of  toner— thoistiiig 
their  idiot  and  half-starved  children  almost  into  our  amui  ina]dng  *«« 
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€itii^eiSki%if  anjfry  at  one  iriittute  by  Aeir  importunity  and  noise,  and  the 
next  amusing  us  so  much  by  their  wit  and  good  temper,  that  we  could 
bestow  upon  them  half,  nay,  all  our  money  with  good  will — at'  one  time 
1>rovoked  by  their  diit  and  indolence,  and  again  sympathizing  most  sin- 
cerely with  their  poverty  and  distress.  You  are  perpetuSly  excited 
tBither  by  displeasure,  pain,  or  amusement,  and  you  can  hardly  tell 
which  preponderates. 

'  After  nnleh  jolting  and  delay,  we  passed  the  suburbs,  and  there^ 
liieneath  the  trunk  of  a  blasted  tree,  her  entire  figure  shrouded  in  her 
cloak,  sat  the  girl  whose  appearance  had  attracted  me  amongst  the 
ciyywd  on  a  former  occasion.  I  could  not  Bee  her  face,  even  her  hair 
ivas  concealed  by  the' hood  which  fell  unto  her  knees ;  but  I  felt  assured 
I  could  not  be  mistaken,  the  rounded  shoulder,  the  gracefu^  sweep  of 
the  back,  all  convinced  me  I  was  right. 

1  ottlered  the  servant  to  stop, — I  called  to  her, — there  was  no  reply ,--r 
1  spfting  oflF  the  car, — I  drew  back  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  still  she 
moved  not,  and  her  black  hair  had  ikllen  like  a  shroud  over  her  features, 
atod  Tfpon  the  baby  which  was  pressed  to  her  bosotn, — I  threw  back  her 
hair,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  her  forehead ;  it  was  clammy  and  cold  as 
with  the  diimps  of  death !  I  attempted  to  move  her  head  back,  and, 
sinking  on  my  knees,  looked  into  her  face — it  was  as  the  face  of  a 
iJorpse  before  the  features  have  been  decently  composed  by  the  hand  of 
the  living;  the  purple  lips  were  parted,  the  teeth  clenched,  the  eye 
&ed,  the  hollow  cheek  white  as  marble.  I  saw  that  the  infant  moved, 
and  I  tried  to  unclasp  her  arms  from  around  it — I  even  succeeded  in 
pnllii^g '  the  litfle  creature  in  some  degree  from  her  embrace ;  btft  the 
itarotfaef  *B  love  was  stronger  than  death ;  rigid,  lifeless  as  she  appeared^ 
she  ft/lt  what  I  was  doing ;  her  arms  tightened  round  her  baby,  and  her 
lips  moved  as  if  in  speech ;  the  child  cried,  and  clung  to  the  breast  from 
which  it  could  draw  no  sustenance,  and  the  miserable  parent  grasped  it 
with  <in' earnestness  inrhich  almost  made  me  tremble  lest  she  should  crush 
out  its  little  life.'  The  cloak  had  fallen  from  her ;  but  I  quickly  drew  it 
over  her  i^hotdder^,  for  1  perceived  that  she  was  entirety  destitute  of  anv 
other  covering,  except  some  tattered  flannel  that  had  been  wound  round 
her  waist;  the  case  was  sufficiently  plain — mother  and  child  were  ijiDg 
of' starvation. 

'  In  a  ifew  minutes  1  micceeded  ih  conveying  them  to  the  nearest 
cottage, — a  perfectly  Irish  dwelling,  a  little  away  from  the  road ;  and  it 
wiis  really  heart-dhcering  to  witness  the  eagerness  which  the  inhabitants 
pmctd  to'i^store  the  poor  creature  to  existence.  Big  and  little,  old 
and  young,  hastened  to  do  their  best.  It  is  not  at  any  time  difficult  to 
draw  the  Irish  from  theif  employment,  but  now  that  they  had  an  object 
■♦worthy  of  their  energy,  they  exerted  it  heart  and  soul.  One  wanted  to 
fo^ee  ra?w  whisky  down  the  throats  of  mother  and  child ;  but  the  more 
nitioiial-poQred  the  water  off  some  boiling  potatoes  to  prepare  a  warm 
bMli;'  While  the.tild  deaf  mother  of  the  ramily  mixed  some  spirits  in 
xiillk  and  gave  it  spoonful  by  spoonful  to  the  ybuug  woman^  a  pretty 
ghrl^  (one  of  my  market  beauties^  who,  like  myself,  was  accidentally 
piiNihigl,)  tb  whofn  (he  mother  had  resigned  it,  fed  the  little  infant  with 
B«w'inl)k»  ' 

^  li'te*  ]jM)or  'Milly  Kane,— God  bteak  hard  fortune !"  said  one,  'who  was 
Blufkkig«  (luad^fy  of  barley^straw  in  '^  the  warm  corner'^  for  her  viaiten 
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to  lie  upon*    ^  It V  poor  MUly  Kane,  f ure  enough !  And  had^  yoQ 
lior  tluA.tiBie  two  yetrfi  Madame  when  she  was  the  lily — the  piide  qf 
(he  whole  parkh — it's  Uttle  you'd  fancy  to  see  her  there  now !" 

**  Has  she  known  hotter  days  ?"  I  inquired,  when  ahout  to  leave  t^ 
eottase. 

*' Better,"  repeated  the  old  crone,  shaking  her  head; — "ay  sure;-— 
you  see  how  finely  she's  come  to,  and  indeed  Til  mind  what  you  Bay, 
fsA  only  give  her  a  sup  or  a  hit  now  and  agin ; — it  was  a  mercy  you 
lyeen  her  when  you  did,  for  half  an  hour  more  woidd  hare  finished  them 
both." 

^  But  you  say  that  ahe  has  received  food  and  clothing  firom  many 
well-disposed  individuals  j  how  is  it  then  that  she  is  so  dreadfully 
ineduced?" 

*^Did  I  say  so?  Why  then  more  shame  forme;  maybe  it'a  into 
trouble  Pd  be  getting  her,"  replied  the  woman  hastily ;  and  I  could 
4raw  foarth  no  further  information.  There  are  circumstances  and  people 
.which  occupy  so  much  of  one's  attention  in  this  world  that  it  is  im«> 
possible  to  banish  them  from  the  mind;  and  yet,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
4hey  are  in  no  way  different  from  twenty  other  things  or  persons  we 
.enoouBter*  When  I  returned  from  our  ride,  we  were  surrounded  by  all 
the  beggars,  who,  now  that  the  canriagis  were  gone,  had  no  other  object 
to  attnct  their  attention ;  yet  there  was  one  figure  mv  imagination  con« 
jured  up,  which  remained  before  me  &ir  more  palpably  than  those 
who,  with  strength  of  voice  and  energy  of  action,  called  aloud  for 
charily. 

Am  th^  evenipgdiew  in,  I  borrowed  a  rough  rug  cloak,  and,  toking  a 
few  trifles  with  me  that  I  thought  would  be  useful  to  poor  Milly  Kue, 
I  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  in  which  I  had  been  so  hospitably 
received*  The  door  was  fastened,  carefiiUy  fastened,  on  the  inside ;  it 
had  neither  lock  nor  bolt,  but  a  chest  and  table  had  been  placed  i^ahMt 
it;  and  they  were  not  removed  until  my  voice  had  been  remembered^ 

'*  Do  you  shut  up  so  early  ?" 

*^  Sure,  then,  we  wouldn't  have  shut  up  at  all,  had  we  known  the  good 
luck  that  was  coming  to  us,  my  lady,"  replied  the  woman,  curtseying* 

"  Well,  how  is  your  patient  ?  better,  I  hope  ?  Where  is  she  ?" 

**  She's  better,  my  lady,  and  she's  gone." 

*^  Gone !"  I  repeated  in  astonishment,  perceiving  that  the  woman  had 
spoken  truly,  in  one  sense,  at  all  events ;  for  she  had  quitted  the  "  wsnn 
comer."--**  Gone  I    Where  ?" 

*'  Oh,  myself  knows  nothing  at  all  about  Milly  Kane  and  her  goings  ; 
only  one  came  for  her." 

**Onel    Whop" 

'^  Oh,  some  boy  or  another.  Maybe  it  was  her  father^  only  he's  dead, 
.poor  maUk" 

I  sat  down,  believing  from  my  heart  that  there  vras  some  mystery, 
some  concealment  about  Milly's  disappearance,  which  I  could  not  dtseo- 
ver,  and  which^  of  course,  I  desired  to  fathom. 

^  Where  is  your  husband  ?" 

**  The  never  a  know  I  know  where  he  is,  or  if  he  is  at  all.  He  left 
me  as  good  as  five  years  now,  to  go  to  Newfoundland ;  and,  God  help  me ! 
I  never  heard — ^to  say  heard-— of  him  since ;  and  I  live  by  the  helj^  of 
good.  neighbeuiB  and  good  Cfaristians^-iike  many  viovt,** 
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1  lok)kecl  round  the  rootn  ftnd  peroetiVed  tliat  a  qntAtlty  «( itbtl  tM 
Called  <<  wftttl^  *'  were  placed  so  as  to  eohceal  a  dcior  at  tba  ilpfMIr  ima 
of  the  room :  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should  hafe  pensalved  it,  bad  I  im 
fancied  that  I  tow  a  gleam  as  if  of  candle-Hgbt  stfeatn  through  a  ohihk ; 
the  woman  perceived  it  also,  and  with  the  ready  wit  of  her  sex  and  «<Mui* 
try  anticipated  my  question. 

'  *'  It's  a  bit  of  a  shed  we  put  up  for  the  pigs,  beeaose  the  quality  laitely 
have  been  very  angry  with  us  for  letting  the  eriiythurs  hiive  tha  run  4>f 
the  house ;  and  my  Padeen's  in  there  making  *em  eat  i  they're  but  deli- 
cate lately,  owing  to  the  measles." 

•  "  Indeed  T*  I  replied ;  "  then  that  is  a  healthy  one,  I  suppoie,  that  I 
see  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall  ?" 

The  old  woman's  keen  eye  glittered  upon  me  for  a  moment,  with  an 
expression  I  did  not  at  all  like ;  but  she  quickly  answered— 

"  Troth  no,  that's  a  sick  one  entirely ;  that's  not  fit  td  be  ptit  out. 
Bonneen  gra,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  animal,  "  Boonecti  gta, 
how's  every  bit  o*  ye  ?  Bonneen  Was  a  hfeart't*  joy,  a  Cushla !'?  The 
'brute  grunted,  but  moved  not. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  poor  Millv  is  gone,"  I  said,  pTt)ducing  what  I  had 
brought  for  her  from  a  little  basket,  which  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance very  di^espectfully  calls  "  a  smuggler." 

"  Maybe  Pd  see  her  to-morrow ;  or  if  you'd  lave  thfe  tiling*  with  me, 
rd  send  the  childte  to  hunt  her  out  in  the  moniing,  Madaiu." 

*^  How  can  you  expect  me  to  leave  them  with  a  ^taon  I  knoi^  bo 
little  of?" 

The  woman  became  heated  in  a  moinent ;  one  would  hitVe  thought  her 
temper  had  hardly  titne  to  ignite  when  it  blamed  out  with  all  the  ene^ 
of  hfer  bountry. 

"  And  ye  wouldn*t  trust  me  with  them  bits  o'  rags  for  fear  I'd  keep 
*tetcr!"  she  exclaimed.  "Me!  Oh,  murder,  how  We  are  belied  ta  the 
furrineiB  entirely !  or  a  lady  like  you  would  never  think  rich  A  thitig. 
Keep  from  Milly  Kane  what  was  given  to  her  !  I,  who  raatiy  a  day  have 
taken  the  whble  bit  out  of  my  own,  and  the  half  bit  out  of  my  children's 
mouths  to  keep  her  fit)m  starvin' !  and  if  I  ehose  to  say  what  I  ktww, 
I  could  fill  this  hand  with  goold,  if  t'other  would  consint  to  crush 
her  heart.  I'm  standin'  on  my  own  ilure,  lady,  or  Pd  t^U  ye  my  mind 
more  plainly.  All  Wexford  knows  I'm  poor,  8irf  the  Almighty  knows 
Pm  honest  P* 

At  this  instant,  the  wail  of  a  child  came  from  what  I  had  beefh  told 
was'  the  pig-shed ;  at  first  loud  and  shrill,  then  low  and  sufibcated,  with 
a  murmur  of  words  in  different  voices ;  at  last  I  heard  a  Weak  ftfmale 
voice  exclaim,  "  Let  it  cry  out,  Michael ;  don't  smother  my  babby,  let  it 
breathe,"'  and  then  the  infant's  voice  rose  higher  than  at  firtt.  Suddenly 
the  door  I  had  noticed  was  opened— the  wattles  fell  to  the  ground-^-mbd 
a  tall  mtxi  issued  from  out  the  chamber,  with  a  bold,  firm  step. 
'  **  Oh  Michaelawn !  Michaelawn !  you're  ruined  entirely  now ;  cmlldh't 
ye  keep  back !"  exclaimed  the  woman. 

"  I'm  ashamed  that  you  kept  me  back  so  long,"  he  replied;  •*  and 
the  lady  here — sure,  only  for  her,  where  would  Milly  and  iriy  child 
be  now  ?  Stretched  could  corpses  upon  that  table,  instead  of  lying  in 
that  bed."  I  had  never  seen  a  more  ruffianly,  nor  ;fet  A  finer-lookhig 
fellow ;  his  head  was  so  well  set,  his  brow  ao  bold,  his  bearing  «o 
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vMffpkk^  fhtfe  tiAar  fnim  feaarornespect;  cr  &  mfng^g.oflioih/I 
fioni:  my  ieat;  he  antertBcetod  the  aelienin  a  denser  see  his  wif^ 
preoedeA  me.tD  1te:ro«Di  t      . 

The  pal^  mother  attempted  to  support  herself  ob  ^er  elbow,  but 
could  .not;  I  drew  near  to  her;  she.  grasped  my  hand,  landiouaed  it 
fervently.  I  laid  my.  small  offeringa  of  food  ilnd  dothing  on  die  bed; 
and  ^  little  infinA,  ^dioae  cry  bad  oeaaedy  lodttd  »rith  its  laxg^  eyca  mto 
my  face.  I  could  not  forbear  turning  round  to  the  old  storyteller,  and 
a^ing^^^  Wlfat  a  piettily^fonodudaty  E" 

She  appeared  angry  and  sulky ;  but  the  yomig  anan  apoke  fov  her, 

^'  Jf .  I  waa  caught  this  night  in  Weacfbta,*  I'd  be  hung  as  high  as  &e 
steeple  ia  a  month!" 

^'  Michael  !'*  said  Milly»  in  &  tone  of  trembling  terfor. 

"  Whisht^  honey^whkht-T-I'll  tell  the  truth,  for  I  mind  hearing 
onct  that  a  lie  is  the  deiril*B  bait  to  catch  freah  sins ;  and.  I'to  enough 
ould.^oes  left..  Well,  that  fear  has  been  over  me  for  as  good  as  thiree 
nxeeks ;  and  Ood  an  heaven  knows  we  had  a  purty  gf^od  epell  of  starvatioii 
afore  tiiat  When  I  begged,  I  was  tould  to  work,  but  no  one  would^ 
employ  me,  beeauae "  » 

*'  Michael !"  interrupted  my  poor  palient« 

''  Tbei^  darlint»  I'll  not  tell-^lay  easy,  for  God's  sake  !-*^well,  there 
was  a  ship  that  agreed  to  wait  off  Cope  Forlorn,  to  take  me  an  five 
others  beyant  seas,  if  we'd  do  the  work  of  the  ship  for.  nothing  atnd 
these  three.weeks  we've  beeq  waitin  for  it ;  and  sha  used  to  come  m  and" 
beg,  and  gather  what  she  could  in  the  town  all  day,  and  in  the  nigfatf 
steal  down  to  us,  where  I  was  hidden,  wilih  it ;  but  I  little  thought  how 
myjewil  had  reduced,  herself  to  keep  the  bit  and  the  sup  tome,  while  I' 
stayed  on  this  cursed  ground ;  and  last  night  we  got  word  how  the  shi^' 
woidd  be  theve  to-morxow  at  dav-break,  and  when  she  was.  laving  4ne 
as  I  thought  for  good,  till  I  could  send  for  her  out,  as  I  passed  my  armi 
ov»r  the  cloak  round  her,  I  thought  ^the  ftlt  thin  o'  clothes,  and  I  tould 
her  60^  but  she  turned  ifc  off,  a<  ^he  alwoifs  turned  ihe  throuble  awof 
from  me,  '  I'm  not  bare  as  ye  think,?  says  she,  *  <only  the  weather's 
warm>  and  I  hav'n't  strength. to  can^  much  clothes  ;'  and  now  for  me  to 
see  that  the  wales  in  her  .bkedin'  fyd  are  deep  enough  to  bury  my  finger 
in-^but  oh  1  the  wales  in  jny  heart  «re  deepei',  to  think  I  brought  her 
to  this !"  The  tears  and  sobs  of  a  stnmg  man  ate  terrible  to  look  upon 
and  hear;  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  to  hide  his  emotion. 

*'  Michael !  Michael  l"  repeated  Milly,  ''  trust  in  God  i  Don^  ye 
see  the  friend  to  the  fore,  that  was  sent  ma  from  a  far  country.  Oh ! 
but  it's  worse  to  me  than  the  sore  feet  to  see  ye  take  on  so !" 

*'  And  if  ye  plaze,  my  lady,  I'd  never  ha',  said  the  lie  about  the  pigs^ ' 
only  ye  bothered  me  with  the  sharp  qvestions  and  looks,  and  Mich 
woul^'t  lave  MiUy  till  the  last,  for  I  thought  she  waa  going,  and  sent 
for  him,"  said  the  crone»  with  a  still  Iqwer  curts^than  she  had  greeted 
me  with  at  first.  "  And  I  hope  yer  honour  won't  let  on  that  he's  been 
here?" 

''  The JirU. mini"  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voids  through  a  faroken  window 
at  the  heJMl  of  the  miserable  bed. 

'^  Then  I  must  go :  the  ship's  in  sight;  that  a  our  word,"  retonied'' 
Michael.    The  poor  sufferer  fainted  in  the  last,  perhaps  the  very  last. 
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cmbvaee  of  het  hvAmcL  ^  rUkrae  her  to :  if  I  wm  to  ttajr  I  dooldAft 
worn  ncfe  lier  fximi  Btnvatioa  l^'  satii  die  iffete)ied  man :  ^  but,  lady» 
pity  her  still.  If  I'd  took  the  advice  of  that  poor  heart^brokefit  girl^  I 
shouldn't  now-*-^"  ' 

*'  Mammy!  mammy  I"  shoated  a  bare-footed  ufdm,  ruahing  into 
thaoahin,  andwhohadidoubtlesa'beea'setron  the  watch;  ^'  there^athree 
Peelora  oomiog  down  ^  street;  and  one  has  gone  round  Martin  Ciay^ 
park  I" 

Michael  glared  fiercely  round  the  room,  and-  seized  a  pitchfork  tfai^ 
had  &Uen  with  the  wattles. 

^Fool!"  said  the  old  ready-witted  story-^teller,  ^  what's  the  good 
of  that?  Crawl  under  the  bed,  and  we'll  make  it  out-'  He<did  as  he 
was  desired;  and  I  never  experienced  till  that  moment  the  de^rate 
anxiety  Which  iti  is  possible  to  feel  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ;'->-the 
man  might  ha»e  becai  a  murderer,'^it  was  eU  the  same  to  me. 

^^  Sit  down,'*  said  the  crone  to  the  sooot  *^  and  be  gettin'  yer  lesson." 
The  brat,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  Obeyed  her  orders ;  and,  with 
his  finger  resting  on  the  greasy  page,  was  seated  on  ^  a  boss  ^  in  the 
chimney  comer.  I  was  about  to  administer  some  xestoxadves  to  poor 
Milly,  but  the  more  judicious  womsDi  whispered-^ 

^  For  Gk>d'8  sake  let  her  atlone;  if  she  comes  to,  hnd  thef  here,  she*ll 
begin.  sereetchilB*  for  her  hittsband^'* 

The  pohoemen  enteredi  They  were  both  civil,  though  they  turned 
over  the  watdes^  and  one  of  them  even  poked  hb  sti^  beneath  the 
bed. 

"  Sit  down  on  the  bed,  a^lamian/^  wMspeited  the  director  to  me; 
**  they  won't  distxirb  &  lady,  though  they'd  think  litde  about  'tossicating 
the  poor.'* 

Afber  muttmng  someihing  to  eaeh  other  they  went  out;  remaming, 
however,  near  the  ^or. 

'  ^'Th^'ve  on  the  wateh.  Devil's  corse  to  them!"  exclaimed  the 
woman*  ^  Padeen,*'  she  added^  calling  so  loudly  to  the  ehiki  that  they 
oottld  not  avoid  hearing  her;  ^  Padeen,  lay  by  yer  lesson,  good  boy,  and 
go  down  for  a  faithin'  light  to  Mnu  Gralaher.  And  hancee,  take  the 
broken  Ghany  cup  for  a  dro{i  of  vinigar  for  the  sick  woman."  As  she 
spoke,  she  beckoned  the  boy  to  her,  and  whispered^  **  Tell  Mrs. 
Gralahert  for  her  soul's  sake,  to  set  on  a  make-b'live  fight  She  hnowi 
the  ould  hick*  To  do  it  this  minute,  or  k  'Ul  be  no  eood ;  and  screeteh 
murder  snd  fire ;  and  bum  the  house  if  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  till 
these  devils  lave  the  street,-«wh]ch  she  can  see  from  the  back  wmdy." 

The  young  rascal  nodded  his  head,  and  paddled  o£P  with  the  cup  in 
his  hand ;  and  so  swiftly  did  he  do  his  erirand,  that,  in  less  ten  minutes, 
there  was  a  riot  in  the  street  that,  efifectnally  called  of[  the  police  and 
enabled  the.ri^aree  to  escape ;  not,  hdwever,  before  he  had  again  erii'^ 
braced  hb  wifs,  who  did  not  recover  her  consciousness  for  more  than 
an  hdur. 

Poor  Milly  was  not  likely  again  to  require  friends :  whatever  hei^ 
husband's  crimes  nnght  have  been,  she  had  no  participation  in  aught 
but  his  love ;  and  instead  of  wanting,  she  hatdly  knew  what  to  do 
with  the  treasures  that  were  heaped  upon  her. 

When  we  were  leaving  Wezfotd,  the  ^*  story-teller"  made  her  way 
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tfarough  &€  mual  ciowd  of  beggan,  and,  on  the  plea  of  old  acquaint* 
anceahip,  pressed  closely  to  my  side.  ^'  Hes.  safe  off»,a  bouchla^ — out  o' 
th|B  harbour  and  all ;  and  she's  got  a  scratch  of  a  pen  from  him  to  say 
so !     And  it's  to  my  thinkin'  she'll  be  soon  after  him, — and  why  not? 

But  yell  see  herself  presently  at  the  ould  tree,  and Stand  Dack," 

she  said,  addressing  the  etowd  who  psessed  upon  ua ;  ^*  stand  back,  and 
let  ^^  spake  to  the  gentlewoman ;  it  isn't  charity  Vm  askin',  so  ye 
needn't  keep  starin', — chokin'  with  the  envy  like  a  pack  o'  sea-gulls 
over  a  cockle-bed.  And  what  I  was  saying  is,  that,  upon  my  soul,  if 
ye  come  fifty  times  to  Wexford  (as  pray  God  ye  may),  Pll  never  tell  ye 
another  lie  I — trodi  I  won't ; — and  there's  not  many  aa  good  a  story- 
teller as  myself  would  say  that  same." 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  her;  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  until 
ve  arrived  at  the  old  tree,  beneath  whose  shadow  stood  poor  MiUy* 
While  somewhat  farther  on  the  little  shoeless,  stockingless  acout  was,  aa 
%he  expressed  it,  ^*  playing  at  cuttin'  throats  "  with  a  still  younger  repro- 
bate— a  nondescript,  as  to  age  or  sex. 

MUly  was  not  a  person  of  many  words :  true  sonow  is  not  eloquent 
^•''except  in  its  silenos. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  picture  of  more  calm  and  placid  beauty, 
but  it  was  rather  the  beauty  of  a  statue  than  of  a  living  woman.  Her 
hair  was  shaded  back,  and  the  thin  snowy  throat  appeared  hardly 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  small  head  upon  its  slender  pedestal.  Her  cloak 
was  still  drawn  up  in  front  over  her  child,  and  though  theinfont  retained 
the  anxious  expression  attendant  upon  starvation,  it  crowed  at  the  mo- 
tbn  of  its  own  fingers,  and  was  evidently  gaining  strength. 

She  came  close  to  the  window  of  thp  carriage,  andaaid, 

"  Will  I  never  see  ye  all  again?    Are  ye  ^oing  away  entirely?" 

Her  lip  faltered,  and  her  eyes  were  swimmmg  in  tea|rs. 

"  Gk)ing,  Milly ;  but  perhaps  not  for  ever." 

*^  For  ever  for  me — for  ever  for  me;  for  I  shall  be  gone  far,  far  before 
you  eome  back.  But  God  in  heaven,  who  hears  my  ptayer,  will  bkaa 
you  wherever  you  go !  May  none  belonging  to  you  ever  know  sin  or 
shame !  But,  lady  dear,  he  wasn't  as  bad  as  people  thiak-^roh  no !  indeed 
he  wasn't.  God  bless  you  more  and  more !  but  don't  think  hard  of  him. 
Twas  the  drink,  and  the  bad  company— but  'twasn't  himself.  And  sure 
what'll  ail  him  now,  when  he  has  taken  an  oath  against  the  drink,  and 
is  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  to  be  as  good  as  he  is  kind ;  and,  though 
I  say  it,  handsome  I" 

How  much  better  I  love  women  than  men  !  how  disinterested  and 
self-denying  are  my  own  dear  sex !  The  worthless  rapparee  !  who  de- 
served transportatioQ  at  the  very  least,  was  so  idolized  by  that  pure  and 
innocent  creature,  that  the  entire  desire  of  her  heart  .was,  not  that  I 
ahould  grant  her  any  further  relief,  but  that  I  should  think  well  of  her 
good-for-nothing  husband. 

"  Twas  the  drink  and  the  bad  company,  but  Uwasn't  himself  P' 

There  was  a  distinction  (*-«one  but  a  loving  woman  could  have  ever 
made  such! 


■.^ 
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THE      FALLEN     LEAVES. 

BY  THE  HOir.  MBS.  NOaTOlT* 

Wb  stand  among  ih«  fallen  leaT«s» 

Young  childjreB  at  our  play— 
And  laugh  to  see  the  yellow  things 

Go  rustling  on  their  way : 
Right  merrily  we  hunt  them  down. 

The  autumn  winds  and  we ; 
Nor  pause  1o  gaze  where  snow-drifts  lie, 

Or  sunbeams  gild  the  tree. 
With  dancing  feet  we  leap  along 

Where  withered  boughs  are  strovni ; 
Nor  past  nor  future  checks  our  song—? 

The  present  is  our  own, 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  youth's  enchanted  spring — 
When  Hope  (who  wearies  at  the  }|ust) 

First  spreads  her  eaff}e  wiojg^r 
We  tread  with  steps  of  conscious  ^treiigth 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees. 
And  the  colour  kindles  on  our  cheek        , 

As  blows  the  winter  breeze ; 
While,  gazing  towards  the  cold  gi*ey  sky, 

Clouded  with  snow  and  rain, 
We  wish  the  old  year  all  past  by. 

And  the  young  spring  coma  again. 

■ 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  manhood's  haughty  prime — 
When  first  our  pausing  "hearts  begin 

To  love  ••  the  olden  time ; " 
And,  as  we  gaze,  we  sigh  to  think  .  .       .  t 

How  many  a  year  hath  passed 
Since  *neath  those  cold  and  faded  trefs 

Qur  footsteps  wandered  last ;  , 

And  old  companions — now  perchance 

Estranged,  forgot,  or  dead — 
Come  round  us,  as  those  autumn  leaves 

Are  crushed  beneath  our  tread. 

We  stand  among  the  faUen.leaves 

In  our  own  aiuumn  day —  ,  ,         . 

And,  tottering  on  with  feeble  steps. 

Pursue  our  cheerless  way. 
We  look  not  back — too  long  ago 

Hath  all  we  loved  been  lost; 
Nor  forward — for  we  may  not  live 

To  see  our  new  hope  cross'd: 
But  on  we  go — the  sun's  faint  heiw 

A  feeble  warmth  imparts —    . 
Childhood  without  its  joy  returns — 

The  present  fills  our  hearts ! 
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PftAisa  be  to  Ecahqmy,  exult^  Jthe  |^  t}loti^'|  ^^^^''^^ 
quated  machiuery  of  the  Excliequer'tas,  c^ased^'to'^e^i^.j-^tplfl  ,j 
win  make  ca  ''  * '^  »i  ^  *h    ^  /    ,/        ,■    «a    '•  ^'i   • 

of  Economy 
another  room- 
tliing  for  u&; 

order,  then,  fyom  the  Board  of!  Worlcs,,tQ,lTiirp'yie  ^alji^^V.iijpc^,  ]  j^j^^ 
what  followed,  A  curious  old  gentleman,  heai;inJj,,tl^Q](aW 
these  vei\erable  bits  of  wbQd,'apj^Iie4  tg^  pji^rQliaae.  tfe^i?!-/^  *Iflfi  fJw?Wri- 
is  unkind  enough  to  whtsgeV^nat  hip  ^ad  ao^lething^llVe^i^j^r(j^<j[,^yj^^^^ 
in  this;  that  it  was'not  aUogJ^thjer  ,out -of  jfejierdus'  sympfl^^jf?^;^ 
Teversea  of  oflBcial  sticKs'j  thflt,  iij  fact^  nfi^  had -act?"  .9U.3up,i^  PRf^ 
intimation  *'  that  persous  curious  in  sucK'fliatlers'woul^.liIclp  ^[s^M^W 
bundles  of  them  for'museums.  and  ooltectiqu^/*  ,Be,  tH^  ^,  ^  '^W?  )^ 
application  was  refused^  ^Jark,  ^t Jll,.the  vicissVtudoQ  tihat  \ih!^.  J(ij^gr«|t 
events.  The  worthy *l^tf.^illne  of  the  ^oai>d  of  Worlds  naif jpg,;p5u^ 
further  directions  for  the  removal  of  the  devoted  tallies  iiito  some  ^peciftl 
burning  place,  9(kX'  ivCeirlcMfioffidertook'  ba/hfatiaelf  t^cootifler  thereupon 
how  much  more.^eboaMDiieal  >:ife  tiOtid^kifritd  hnm'^tknh  on  the  spot. 
Economy  ag^n!  .  On  the  spot  accordingly  they  were  hunied.  and  wit 
th^m— ifto  two  Houie^  ohFMid^Mr^torii6mf^^^ 
threfe  hundmi  thousand  ^Mtm.  '  -'  •'''•'"'  "  >*  ''^'  -"'^  **'  *^'"'> 
We  atfc  quite  BWAreiiiat  thfs  ^Vefit  isi  M'a>litter'^f  plfetf^WWl'M 
thourfi  the  levity  "(ili^^eiAri'  iieftf^f^'^ie  Js'^a  Wy/iftsS'atettatf&A^^^ 
ft  thing  thiat^Wc  ibhof,  cv^ry  otm?  niuHt^admit  thkt'thfs''fire'*tt*H6t'W^ 
the  gtuvitilft'thatlhKy  ripVbfe  !i^|Vt«hMi-'It'li&  Wa*  te'rfbtetkW  W- 
Bfruction.     It  is'  htipofssJWe,  'for  Snstknc^.  Wot '  to '  ib^y  iftfeV  'tM«;  tlhitf^i 


the  new 

enlmnj  libt' 

gotlntd 

and  then  escaped  kdii  had 

of  Chaiitert ;  hiickt  is  th6  fitic,^ or  aAVttii^ig'^fe^^iffVotitce  'iri;^cab  '^<A\ 


entered;    N6thiW  cari  get  f^JfwM'lH^'ifcbi 
ltie,^or  a!imipg'M&6;'mV<)tlce4ii;^cab  'd«c8 


toothing  ^of "Btfy^to  polhic^.  ' W^'ii^iitiori  'HbeAiiiff 'kfi*  aiV4ous>dWri 
Wc'may  be  allowed'te  ada,'fi-dmM^6tial  'olSfeftrViiVidAI^Witft  toSWiavbti 
'Acts  bf  PaHikment  ^alce'  ca'pti!  'smbkeJ  THe^PiiV^E'aW  J^ndfeiA 
BiUy  and  the  Bill  against  the  Chkuney-sweepS)  particularly  ^fetnguiflhed 

thmselv^  mtWs  vay.     .  V^^  ■  Vv  ''  r.  .^^vi-^- /mm.(i<m.»a  ♦^ 

Bvl;.  the  Houjjc,  xu.  Mrda  «n4,  ^he.HQ^»e  ,pf/C^ipi»Q»ft,.jarB(,ligj# 
deatroyed!  Tkat  is  entaioly  ^agraura  «iroutnMan<tt.  U'-w^tin^  Onuf^ 
•lane  Theatre  we  fiVst  h^ahi  'of  the^^e^iructiioa  ^k^M  borahi^tt^^^ttM 
we>tc  ashamed  to  say>eaid*  fto^^beWd  k  woW  bt  ifi  "  h'^ai'ifcW 
we  aaw  alqaost  every  pnp  aboi^a  us,  talking. iea,9h,wit^  W*,.Wig9PW^^f  , 
w/e  aba«3r.v«d  tke  ezGited.faaesithat.ocoasi0iiBlly  loame^  i&ta,illtebhiuiM^  mi 
the  cBuitaMe  Mies  tfaBtaiiiitiiiiber0'w«tit<oUt  of'ilH^t  mdtiot'in^itot'tf 

'      "«»   'iiiK  it    i"»*«»'    ..■•"III    !M.Jiii(Tji.l(  IIJIW  .Vin/M.il 

11  //  »  )    "vl    .It  i  /   /|ii  /—    ■'•'/ 
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diere  ieenied  one  buzz  of  out-oMoor  anxiety  through  the  whole  theatre, 
that  w^  Mkv^  dic^ilB  must  be  something  imtisaal -going  on  Miboot. 
Again  we  inquired,  and  again  were  told  that  the  Homse  of  Lords,,  the 
HoUse  of  Commons,  and  Westminster  Hall  were  all  on  fire!  Still  it 
was  difficult  to  believe;  for  there,  two  boxes  from  us,  sat  an  eminent 
|^hik)80pber,  i^hose  residence  is  within  the  Hall  itself,  listening  to  !the 
rumours  all  around  him  with  his  old,  unmoved,  half  contemptuous,  ^alf- 
telf-complacent  smile.  But  we  forgot  at  that  moment  that  he  was  a 
philosopher,  and  that  philosophy  can  control  all  things.  '.He  has  seen 
too  inuch,  we  presume,  to  wonder  at  anything  more.  "  Wonder,"  says 
the  poet,  **  grows  unnactive  by  excesse,"  and  for  those  who  have  been 
through  eighty  years  astonishea  at  all  sorts  of  astonishments,  there  can  . 
be  uothing,  we  fancy,  left,  unless  it  be  to  express  astonishment  at .  being 
astonished  no  longer.  Even  this,  however,  the  philosopher  did  not  seem 
to  feel,  nor  anything  else.  He  heard  everything  and  sat  quiet.  '  His 
manuscripts  might  perish  ? — no  matter,  that  is  the  wdrld^s  loss,  not  his. 
Reverently  we  admit  this,  and  we  shall  believe  the  pleasant. essayist  afler 
this,  who  protested  that  nothing  could  move  him,  not  even  th|B  universe 

splitting  about  his  ears  at  breakfast — 

•    .  -  ,      "i 

-  He  unconeevn'd  would- hear  the  mighty  crack,  '    ' 

^    ^  AndfiUhis  tea-pot  midst  a  falling. worlds.  .        ^ 

So,  however,  could  not  we,  and  off  we  huiried  from  the  theatre  to  th^ 
dcehe  of  the  fire.  It  was  certainly  the  grandest  thing,  at  one, period,  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  The  night,  as  on  the  night  of  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  was  a  fine  one,  with  a  sharp  wijad  and  a  very  brilliant  moon.,  •  Ajt 
some  distance  from  Whitehall,  the  struggle  betjween  the  two  lights  i|^ 
the  sky  had  a  very  strange  and  emphatic  eSect.  .On  the.  scene  itself  however 
the  moon  was  vanquished,  and  '*  paled  her  ineffectual  fire !"  Along  the 
whole  frontage  of  buildings  which  enclosed  the  Parliament  Houses, glared 
a  huge  sheet  of  lurid  flame.  Occasionally  the  wind,  shifting  on.  uncertain 

S)int8,  rolled  it  back,  then  brought  it  again  dashing  forward  towards  the 
bbey,  while,  in  returning,  caught  as  it  were  among  the  inimitable  .^etr 
work  and  tracery  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  lingered  aa 
instant  with  a  sort  of  playful  pause  before  the  wind  dashed  it  again  upon 
its  oSicG  of  destruction.  Then  the  Abbey  looked  for  some  instaiits  ^qver 
the  scene  in  dark  and  frowning. quiet,  but  soon  to  its  highest  pinnapl^ 
the  wayward  light  again  played  over  it  These  contrasts  were  noble. 
All  the  triumphs  of  light  and  shade  in  Art  had  prepared  us  but  pqorly 
for  them.— We  must  stop  ourselves  here,  however,  in  consiclcration  for 
the  reader ;  some  detail  will  be  found  elsewhere,  and  we  must  ,bi^  mev* 
ciful«    The  newspapers  have  rioted  and  revelled  in  this  fire  so  much. 


■j.* ■  ■  <  II  I  ■■  ^ * 


*  Amiilst  lottil  crashei,  and  with  flames  bursting  all  around  him,  it  tnay  be  certain 
Ihai  thU  eminent  )>eTSDn  ate  his  slippet  at  home,  on  the  evening  In  qnefrtioti,  With 
sUMt^uitti  com|i9»ii>ie.  He  took  his  oapidUi  with  him,  after  he  had:  supped,  to  Ugbt 
himsaif  to  bed^-'-though  the  kImv  withnut  was  at. that  time  abundant ly.suwieiit  to 
have  penetratvd  the  **  blanket  of  the  dack**  within.  While  the  safety  of  the  Hall 
and  of  his  house  were  yet  unassured,  while  danger  was  waking  all  around,  the  philo- 
sopher klept.  Wat  he  with  Plato  in  the  (proves  of  the  Academy  ? — in  Elysium  with 
hris  fiafoarite  V'w^  l«-Waa  he  .mhila  the  Hall,  which  had  witneised  so  many  of  thefr 
IrivmphS)  tottered  on  the  verge  of  df^troction,  discusfingre|uii>ttci  with  li«t00|  DC 
ttaiwm^f  with  Harriugfoa,  immortal  commonwealtln  ? 
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Kave  dallied  bo  fondly  with  metaphors  of  nil  sorts — ^have  lingered  so  Mt- 
ingly  among  regrets,  and  tropes,  and  passionate  phrases,  and  still  ctrry 
their  readers  on  so  remorselessly  from  day  to  day  through  periods  that 
have  no  end,  and  through  passages  that  lead,  as  those  of  the  Iiords  and 
Commons  now  do  to  nothing — that  anything  more  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tion must  prove  for  the  present  commonplace.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  fire  was  not  arrested  until  all  the  buildii^intheHouseof  Commons 
and  in  the  House ^f  Lords  were  either  destroyed  utterly  or  burnt  down 
to  the  naked  walls.  ^ 

No  wonder !  We  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage  from 
f  work,  "Designs.for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,"  published  some  yean 
ago  by  Sir  John  Soane  : — ''  In  the  year  1800,  the  Court  of  Requests  was 
made  into  a  House  of  I^rds,  and  the  old  buildings,  of  a  slight  character, 
several  stories  in  height,  surrounding  that  sul»tantial  structure,  irere 
converted  into  accommodations  for  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lorda, 
and  in  the  necessary  communications.  The  exterior  of  those  old  build- 
ings, forming  the  front  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  interior,  is 
constructed  chiefly  with  timher^  covered  with  plaster.  In  such  an  exten^ 
sive  assemblage  of  combustible  materials,  should  a  fire  hafpbn,  what 

WOULD  BECOBCE  OF  THE  PaINTEO  ChaMBER,  THE   HouSE   OF   CoMMONS, 

AND  Westminster  Hall  ?  Where  would  the  progress  of  the  fire  he 
arrested!  The  want  of  security  from  fire  ^  the  narrtrw^  gloomy,  and  un- 
healthy passages,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  in  this 
building,  are  important  objects  which  call  loudly  for  revision  ano 
SPEEDY  AMENDMENT."  This  Call,  Urged  SO  strongly  in  this  remarkable 
passage  by  Sir  John  Soane,  passed  of  course  without  the  slightest  notice; 
and  now  at  last  his  emphatic  question  has  received  its  emphatic  answer  t 
What  has  become  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  famous  tapestry,  froai 
which  images  of  the  virtue  of  the  dead  had  so  often  frowned  into  shame 
the  degeneracy  of  the  living?  What  has  become  of  the  Painted  Chamber, 
and  its  famous  tapestry,  and  the  more  famous  figures  behind  from  whence 
it  had  its  name,  exquisite  in  drawing  and  still  almost  fresh  in  colouring — 
figures  which  had  been  there  for  nearly  five  centuries — which  connected 
Ufi  as  it  were  immediately  with  the  long  insensible  and  silent,  and 
seemed,  as  we  gazed  curiously  upon  them,  some  in  the  death  throes  of 
conflict,  others  in  the  quiet  majes^  of  rest,  to  mingle  themselves  again  with 
us  in  the  world,  and  to  join  their  passions,  experiences,  weaknesses,  or 
desires  to  those  which  swell  the  living  tide  of  humanity  ?  What  has 
become  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  so  many  illustrious  deeds  have 
been  done — where  so  many  great  minds  have  made  stand  against  violence 
and  fraud  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  reason — in  whose  halls  were  hung 
**  armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old" — where  Ppn>  Eliot,  and 
Hampden  acted  together  in  immortal  fellowship — where  Pitt  thundered, 
and  Fox  persuaded,  and  Burke  spoke  daggers  and  flourished  them  too — 
that  House  of  Commons  wherein,  whatever  the  monstrous  wrongs  that 
may  have  been  committed  there,  the  greatest  and  most  awful  docisions 
hare  been  passed  that  appear  in  the  annals  of  history?  and  never,  in 
any  history,  has  been  brought  to  such  decisions,  in  any  place,  a  calmer 
reason — a  firmer  nerve — a  policy  more  comprehensive  and  enlightened — 
a  constancy  more  lofty  and  sustained.  What  has  become  of  Uiis  House 
af  Commons  ?  What  would  have  become  of  Westminster  Hall  itself, 
irith  its  thouBands  of  u&dyinj;  memories  and  glories,  notwithstan&ig  aU 
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the'bonofura^le  fszertionB  that  wer^  made,  if  the  wind  had  not  suddenly 
and  most  providentially  shifted  ^till  farther  to  the  west  ? 

The  answers  have  been  given  in  characters  of  fire.  Such  could 
never  have  been  the  so  disastrous  issue,  had  the  emphatic  warning  we 
have  quoted  been  attended  to  in  time.  But  so  it  is  ever,  in  our  country, 
with  all  public  improvepients — soi^iething  disastrous  must  force  them  on* 
A  murder  will  do  it,  or  a  fire — nothing  less.  When  a  fire  burns  down  a 
few  old  houses,  our  authorities  begin  to  think  that  th^  street  might  be 
wider  and  more  handsome — ^when  an  old  tottering  gable-end  ha0  toppled 
down  and  knocked  put  the  braips  of  a  few  worthy  citizens,  our  city  sur- 
veyors thipk  it  right  to  point  oift  the  instability  of  gable-ends  various* 
Before  the  fire  of  1666  every  body  complained  of  the  wretched  and 
unhealthy  narrowness  of  the  streets — every  body  pointed  out  their 
danger — but  nobody  came  forward  with  improvements.  The  great  im- 
prover came — in  the  shape  of  the  Great  Fire.  The  result  was  a  new  city, 
richer  in  wealth,  in  the  means  ^f  health,  in  grandeur,  and  all  the  conve- 
niences of  li£e.  Lord  Rochester  indeed  had  every  reason  on  his  side 
when,  in  answer  to  those  who  had  charged  that  calamity  as  a  judgment 
OQ  the  King  and  his  court,  be  protested,  in  his  witty  and  pro&ne  fashion, 
that  Heaveii  had  never  showed  a  judgment  of  a,  better  sort. 

We  cannot,  however,  speak  altogether  in  this  way  of  the  present 
calanuty.    The  reader  will  have  seen,  by  this  time,  that  we  do  not  afiect 
to  disregard  the  memories  and  living  records  of  the  past    We  cannot 
pretend  to  be  masters  over  habit — far  less  over  ieeling  aiul  association. 
We  hold  that  the  cpld  and  scornful  temperament  which  some  people 
call  philosophy  refutes  itself  by  it^  own  disdain.    Heaven  knows  our 
passions  are  sufficiently  engaged  in  looking  about  us, — ^let  ua  not  abandon 
the  only  control  to  this,  the  wisdom  that  wonld  look  back  occasionally  to 
the  sitruggles  of  the  past,  and  throw  us  forward  on  the  hops  of  the  future. 
The  past  has  bei^  called  the  hMr-loom  of  the  world.    The  places,  then, 
ihat  RfkYG  witnessed  its  deeds  ^re  to  some  extent,  as  it  were,  the  freehold 
wherein  that  heir-loom  should  descend  for  the  inheritance  of  posterity. 
It  is  very  well  to  say  that  the  words  or  deeds  of  distinguished  Englishmen 
will  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance,  notwithstanding  the  ruin  of  the 
places  where  they  were  spoken  or  performed, — to  a  great  extent  we  trust 
this  is  so ;  but  it  were  very  vain  indeed  to  deny,  that  the  existence  of 
these  places  do  not  more  immediately  connect  us  with  the  actors  of  those 
words  and  deeds — do  not  impress  us  with  a  nearer  and  more  personal 
feeling — do  not  enthral  us  with  a  dearer  sympathy,  and  encourage  within 
ns  something  that  is  greater  and  more  reasonable  than  reason-*a  fond 
and  loving  imaginatiqn.    We  hold  that  half  the  mischief  that  has  been 
committed  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  just  now  in  especial  danger  of 
haying  committed  within  it,  has  resulted,  and  will  result,  from  a  want  of 
imagination.    Let  us  beware,  then,  bow  we  loosen  its  bonds.    Every  blow 
that  is  inflicted  on  it  ^'  strikes  to  tlie  seat  of  grace  within  the  mind."    It 
is,  indeed,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations.    It  is,  iti  itself,  the  sustainment 
of  that  polite,  as  well  as  philosophic,  spirit,  which  has  been  the  ornament, 
the  preservative,  and  the  eternal  honour  of  great  states.    When  they 
have  abandpned  it  for  grossness  or  indiifereuce,  their  greatness  has  surely 
left  then*. 

Where  we  ova  preserve  it,  then,by  preserving  the  food  that  sustains  it,  let 
vs  not  fiil  to  do  so.  We  b&ve  a  great  opportunity  eten  firom  this  calanutvi 
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Hie  ftife  vln  A  Sias  t  urnt  dbwii^tKe'  noiise  (It  fcommo'ns^  KaslMSnnof  t  aA-| 
tir^  tae  old  walls  of  St.Slepnen's  Cnapel, — the  noDlest  re^iains,  mrivips. 
of  a' certain  sttle  of  architecture  existioK  lu  the  world.  The  rnnar  boat 
^Wch/  held  the.feenches  of'the.fc  '  ^^^  '■'''  '  '•  '"  "  "'"^^  ^^'^' 
revealed  the  original  walls  and  prop 

the  oH^inal  mduljliiigs  arid  exquisite  ^  ^,,  ...  ,,  ,  ,.jy . , 
currous  paintings  tha^.had  adorned  ttie  aiicieiii  chapel,  ajid  fire'  . 
to  prdve  that 'the  art  eiist'^d  iiV  ^r'countiry  at  t^e  yeiy\pe|ioa^ 
Horace  Walpqle  protected  itliialaleft  no  vefetige  of  existence./ 'TCan' "these 
walls  as  tWey  stknd  at  this  moment,  we  fcjiownothm^,  more  curious  or 
more  Interesting^  Tt  teconles,  therefore^'tfc  niiiltter  of  .nibre  tniin  or^ujarp^ 
ihterest  to  -^atch  flie  .proceedings  p'f  ^ise  to  Vhoni'  t^  taijc' i^  intrusted 
of  rebnildiiig' or  de^ojing.  We  shall,  riot  fall  £6  watcli  ttiem  clmi^yj, 
and  we  ate  dad  'to'  ot)serve  the'  same  stiirit  of  Watchfulness  already  awakg 
in  some  of  the  daily  journals.  .  ,^      ,  ..    .fi 

•  To  say  anything  at  pws^'t  ^"hout  tlj'e  iicw  buildings  that  ^yejbe^rajj 
niecfessary  for  the  us(i  bf  ParTiament  thi^ht'be  Wrhaps  son^e^^t^at  pre; 
mature.  We  &o  Wjie,  however,  that  no  advantage  ydll  to  ^t^ 
lifauffle  the  tn^hstrous  BnckirigUam-Palacib  joli  from  the  RoyarPossessbr, 
for  the  pmnpose  ot  eaddlirig  it  pri  the  nation.'  W^st'minsteifnbtl  xiu^tit 
be  ftdmnrawy  fitted  up  fir  iHe  tenippr6t5f,warit^  and  fet.j^iTn^^ 
rtfll  mote  admirably.  ,  Something  of  ihis  sOrt' •  shoiild  De*lipneyf'Wtj\{9 
cx]pect  that  everytlurig  will  be  doiae' fairly.'-  Ajid 'maV  ^ 
the  nfew  Hbnse  of  Commons,  by  duties  jiisriy  CTtimipeA''and(  ^ell  per- 
fbtm^;  deHvjer  down  to  their  post'eirity  a&do^ations  |a^  p^^M*  ^J^Pf^ 
which,  'With  sill  its  faults,  arid  JfoUies,  ^nd'  weaknes^^  and  crime^y^ 
remain  to  hallow  the  recollection  bftlieoltf;  '  '  ''  •  ^  '  ^^  ^'  ' 
Of  the  causes  in  which  this  fire  originated,  we  have  had  a  vast  variety 
of  versions.  The  only  waflonQblg  and  Benstblc  one  we  have  already 
g^ven.  But  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  protests  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Popish 
incendiary,  and  swea^  fth^/^  ^n/^iFplo%io^iO^/^>l)iost  sanguinary  and 
diabolical  character  is  not  far  distant  in  both  countries;"  but  poor  Sir 
Harcourt  has  been  long  accustomed  to  dream  thus  of  an  afternoon — 

',  And  in  the  fancied  ^rm^nt  of  still  air, ',  j  ,•; 

„  *  Call  up  *  subtle  Guy  Faux  torn  hip  lairl '.,.  :/     ,. ,  •  ;.  ,' 

The  ••Morning  Post"  is  a- little  more  Veasonable,  and'onl^Veiihtfei'to 
suppose  the  burning  an  ebullition  *of  the  Unionists.  The  positive  Mr. 
Cooper  (the  iron»(i9pger>.of  Orury^J^^  protests  ,hf^.]iei^d,  t^^re 
spoken  of  .at  Dudley  three  hours  after  ita  firslf  bpreakipg  .9;uLUaj8g^yep 
eijuphn-ment  to  tliese  comectures,  and  excitement,  to  thp .  vf^iy .n;^|^oui:iq^^ 
and  listless  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  foi;  a  wW^  vejejf^, ,  JTJie  peifflj^fr 
line  men  have  been  as  learned  as  usual  on  the,  occas^n^]^^  ji^ye 
.  furnished  historical  parallels,  to,  Mr.  Copper's  acuji^j^ar,  fpoip*  if»^tpc;no^ 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  up  to  thait  of  the  ninth  bpok^^li^rj^^jis^  'r^f 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  Mr.  Cooper's  statement.  A  Commission  ahoold 
really  be  issued  tp  inquire  into  hiafondi^ew  for j4ie^iijiU)g7r9i;^ri{^M^ 
brandy  and  watern-orjpaking  himaelf  ppWioMSf  f^tifl^.  pf  ,U>e|  thiw 
Explains  everything.  The  Exchequer  tallies  wcrcphyiouslv.  Jhe  o^fgijo,  at 
the  fire ;  or  else  it  was,  as  .has  been  si;gg|e8te<3(,.  an  act,  f?^  sppi 
eomhusSonr-the  appropriate  close  .of  Ipord  Bjoug^^^pj  $| 


comn.usuonr-ine  appropnat^  close  .ot  .j^rq  j^jougn^fij  ;^^|fspu|,,^ 
ii^drtality.    These  reports  of  a  wiliul  origin  nave  always  been  persiste 


only  fiope  there  is  no,  tear  of  such  excitemciiit  gjvi^g.birtli  to  t^e  (wj/ef;^ 
tf'iia  h^j^es  in  the  shape  q£  some  Toutli,  mch  as.h^  that  fired  tKe;  EpK^- 
Bia^i  dpn^ey  or  of  some  ex  pqsl  facto  cnijDinaJ,  euch  ^s  the  wretchetl  pjfi:9pn 
Whotnr  the, reports 'against  ^' Papists  ])er8Uptded  to  come  fbi:yv'ar^  a^t^i:  th^ 
City  was  burnt,  to  petena  ^W  ne  had  done  it  "fle  jrot  jiangca  ifor.i^j 
iflor  were  the  -Papists  ttie  .ohly  party  then  maligned,  Though  Ui(Br^."^^i:ei 
i^b  uniom^ts^  there  weye  .republicans^  and'  the  Morning  Po^ts  . of,  i]iiat; 
flay  said  ^hat  yAcy'had  fired' it.  Thp  Morning  Heralds^  oil  y^^,con-[ 
traiy.  swore  it  was  the  Dutch:  and  other  zealous  joiiitxiails  protested. U 
was  i)*obody  Jgiut'the  FrenpK.  tlie  ))est  reason,  hp'w^vei*,  given  at  last,  v^a^ 
that  it  was  a'direfuVpuni^jimpt  flw;  the  sin  b!r^l\ftto*n^,^ibecause  the.  fir^ 
Dejgkii,  at  Pudding-Ian^  ah^  j^pdod,  at  Piajcomer.,  Tlus  last  was,  c^i  s^g- 
feoBtibii'inbreover  coii^ide^e^'  to  ]}^| buite. pornp  ou^  by,  the  Ipqks  and  hj. 
the  consciences  of  the  aldermen  bFthle  city.  (.Now  reajly  thpxe  is  f^gie-? 
thing  on  thvB.scjQre  aliQoslj  ^^^ilty-Jike  in  thp  i^ppearahce,  of  mfny 
iftieim)erf(  of  the  Lords^'HbvsiQ|, although  ihe  Mjarc[uis  of  Sli^o.  h^d,  beie;p^ 
reratoved^  feeijbrehand.  '  tVe^  leave  the  matter  however,  as  if  is^  jundecid^d^ 
The  flan^^s  certainly  burs^  ^^i:th  as  ferociously,  and  pl^zed  ^  fast;al:)4 
luriously,  1^8  though '*  pp  and  firQ^^^  .         .  * 

Pjq^'word  iif'qbpclusiqn.'^  Tpie  toss  ir^^  th^  ,  calanpdty  i&  sit^ted  i^i 
three  jiundr^d  fl^b]u^and  jpbunds  in  the  matter  of  btuldings,  alon^.  .Th^ 
Actual  Ibsso^jjifivate  projjerty  ip  idpb  great.  ^  But  do  tUe  Josses  tefiiam^te^ 
nerb'?."'\\^^  fear  po^. /' We  ohserye.  ap  ominous  i^dverti8?m|Mit  in  thei 
pap^rs^  statiiptg  tnat  many  papers  h^yQ  ^'^^  ^ost  ffom  ihp  Augpaeutation 
Office.  '  Are  hot  fines  ana  recoveries  deposited  thexe?,  How., mam.  at 
these  are  nussingf  How  many,  estajifis^Tnfy  pe^m  pp^^^u^^nc^unseitkf*l 

,    .   .,.    ••     ,)•    ♦..-.•'..'•   .iti  1]  }■  .'■•      -I  '.  ■'    ■       '     •     •■•-•■'    M  •  •••'    ti 

The  See  of  Bristol — Recent Denilcation9-r-.Unhappy  Difierences^An  Apt  Appoint* 
ment— Murder  of.  MrV^^th^gdie^lfli^  Birniingblam  Festival^The  Indies,  West 
and  East-^Mystericnnt  Di^flpeiilittee^A  Flanet-tttuekHeroine^Sorrows  of  the 
$weepf  ;-;-Thf  lato  Confli^^atioiu-.pej»th  pf  Jto^  U{erby-r*Bita  of  Kew^.   ;  f 

il/      7:1.  '.  .;'    il  r        -•^.  ,  .  ■'    I   '-'U    !''   "■'  '  I  '        ■      •      •<  ♦  '.-    •    I. 

''"*rriii  paiBt  tiiotlih;haal  beei^  aitinstittlly  cvefttfdl,'and  demands,  k  larger 
StifWse  thkn  ^e'USiisallJ'bestW  tipdn'this  dcpwfaitertt  of  the  Magazine.' 
'dnte^catkritqbWe  tlAiws'thc'jiretitifir!  share '6f  bur  attention,' but,  notwith- 


-•'Ttik^SriM  orB'ttis^dLl— The  dotatty  Tito  experienced  a  Very  severe 
lo^'in  Ae^deitti'of  the  eixetiiplary  Dr.  eray;  Lord  Bishoj^  of  Bristol,  a 
ttrfr  litilv^tsaliy  esteetnW,  not  only  for  grew  talent,  but  fbr  a  zeal  atic( 
ABfedtiWi'ti'^thfe  ^^ftbli^htd  chwch/'df'WHich'  he  Was' so  stfoAg  fc'^pillar^ 
klidV'ib  biTghVAta '6Tnamfeni:    Hi^! 'Lordship  Was  the!  sou  of  >Ir.  Gray, 


S,5S  MomMji  C&fftmmtarj/. 

{he  eminent  jeweller  in  Sackville*8tree^  and  owed  Ub  elevation  in  {he 
church  to  his  own  abilities. 

His  Lordship  has  been  succeeded  In  his  bishopric  by  Dr.  Allen,  the 
rector  of  Battersea,  and  of  St.  Bride*^,  Pleet-ptreet,  who  is  also  a  Jrt«- 
bendary  of  Westminster.  Dr.  Allen  resigtis  the  livings,  but  retains  the 
stall,  the  revenue  of  the  see  being  wholly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity.  Dr.  Allen  is,  we  believe,  a  clergyman  of  considerable 
learning,  and  of  sound  orthodox  principles.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
promotion  is  his  having  been  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  who,  on  the 
whole,  does  his  talents,  as  an  instructor,  considerable  credit.  We  are 
able  to  add,  from  authority,  that  Father  Spencet,  Lotd  Althorp's 
brother,  who  is  seventeen  years  younger  than  his  Lordship,  and  has 
embraced  the  errors  of  popery,  was  not  under  Dr.  Allen's  tuition. 

Recsnt  Defalcations. — Great  consternation  and  confusion  were  oc- 
casioned in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  not  only  by  the  failure 
and  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bentley,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  silk-ware- 
house,  but  by  the  allegation  of  forgery  made  against  the  fugitive,  and 
.  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  house ;  this  was  followed  by  the  declicra- 
tion  of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Giomersal,  the  bill-brokers,  and 
that  again  by  several  other  bankruptcies  of  firms  connected  intimately  or 
remotely  with  the  original  delinquency.  Mr.  Bentley  his  not  been 
apprehended,  although  he  has  been  traced  to  Holland,  it  appeanne  to 
those  most  interested,  that  the  affairs  of  the  concern  would  Deratner 
embarrassed  than  benefited  by  his  capture.  But  this,  however,  was  not 
the  worst, — Mr.  Richard  Alee  Raikcs,  the  eminent  merchant  and 
governor  of  the  Bank,  has  been  declared  a  bankrupt  also.  He  disqua- 
lified from  the  chair  and  went  to  France,  and  the  effect  this  event  pro- 
duced can  scarcely  be  described.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Raikea 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  availed  himself  of  his  power  or  privilege  as 
governor,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any. private  pressure,  and  that  he 
was  not  in  debt  to  that  institution  one  shilling.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  creditors,  very  few  persons  attended,  but  several  debts  were  prov'ed- 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  amount  for  which  the  bankrupt's  estate  is 
liable  is  upwards  of  90,000/.,  to  meet  which  the  assets  are  said  to  be  about 
21,000/. ;  but  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  his  bobkii  have  been  kept, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  sums  will  be  claimed  from  parties  abroad, 
to  whom  Mr.  Raikes  acted  as  agent.  The  assets  are  composed  of  the 
.12,000/.  Bank  stock,  his  qualification  for  governor,  which  is  in  fact  worth 
only  8920/.  sterling;  but  it  is  supposed  Dook- debts,  to  the  amount  of 
1000/.,.  the  furniture,  library,  and  stock  of  wine  in  Harley-streeti  will 
make  up  the  difference. 

The  Bank-stock  was,  on  the  interference  of  the  directors,  not  abso- 
lutely sold,  but  transferred  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  by  whom  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  handed  to  the  official  assignees,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  credi- 
tors. Some  difficulties  are  said  to  have  arisen  with  respect  to  some 
trust  pro^rty,  which  must  be  arranged  before  Mr.  Raikes  will  be  ^ble 
to  meet  his  creditors.  Mr.  Raikes  is  at  Calais,  in  constant  (Correspondence 
with  his  confidential  clerk.  The  failure  appears  to  have  beeh  in  no 
degree  whatever  anticjpatcd  by  his  lady  or  his  nearest  connexions. 

Unhappy  DiFFBiiENCBs,-^$inceburla8ti  the  feud' which  first  broke 
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•at  at  Lord  Grey*8  unfortunate  dinner  at  Edinburgli,  between  tlie  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Durham,  has  most  conBiderabl;  increased.  The 
noble  Lords  bold  no  measured  language  with  r^ard  to  each  other, — Lord 
Brougham  stoutly  contending  for  caution  and  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
of  retorro,  and  JLiord  Durham  expressing  his  conviction  that  nobody  can 
go  too  fast  or  too  far  in  so  glorious  a  crusade.  The  public  have  heaitl  for 
a  long  time  of  two  parties  in  the  cabinet.  The  principal  advantage 
deriyable  from  *^  the  Ml  out*'  between  the  two  Lords  is  the  knowledge 
which  we  gain  of  "  who  and  who  are  together,"  (as  Sir  James  Graham 
said  when  he  so  honourably  quitted  the  govern  raent,)  for,  upon  the 
memorable  occasion  in  question,  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  and  Sit  J.  C.  Hob- 
house  strenuously  supported  Lord  Durham's  ultra- declarations  and 
principles. 

While  this  difference  is  going  on,  Mr.  O'Connell,  having  been  unable 
to  coax  or  frighten  Lord  Duncannon  into  disposing  of  me  Irish  law 
oiBces  according  to  his  suggestion  or  dictation,  has  denounced  the 
noble  Viscount  and  sworn  allegiance  to  Lord  Durham.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
who  was  perfectly  aware  of  Lord  Duncannon^s  favourable  opinion  with 
legard  to  giving  him  the  Irish  Attorney^Generalship  when  his  Lordship 
was  out  of  the  Cabinet,  fancied  that  he  would  be  equally  Sinxious  to 
attend  to  his  wishes, now  that  he  is  in  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  reckoned 
without  his  host,  and,  therefore,  finding  himself  neglected  and  con- 
temned, his  anger  is  proportionally  great,  more  especially  as  in  one  of 
his  early  letters  to  Lord  Duncannon,  since  his  accession  to  office,  he 
not  only  '' butters'' him  with  praise,  but  goes  the  length  of  pointing 
eut  to  him  how  he  may  induce  him  (the  Agitator)  to  soothe  Ireland. 

This  is  a  sort  of  compensation  to  Lord  Durham — he  has  lost  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Brougham  and  gained  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  We 
cannot  compliment  him  upon  the  exchange. 

»  An  Apt  Appointment.— We  last  month  mentioned  tbe  accession,  to 
the  new  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  venerable  Sir 
John  Newport,  Bart.,  and  Privy  Councillor,  who,  in  the  seventy-eighth 

J  ear  of  his  age,  has  been  appointed  to  the  head  of  this  most  important 
epartment,  in  order  to  tne  suppression  of  sundry  sinecures  and  other 
places,  all  of  which  are  to  be  worked  by  the  one  efficient  principal.  The 
present  age  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  precocity  of  talent,  but  by 
its  duri^bility ;  and  considering  that  Sir  John  Newport  is  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  2000/.  a-year,  to  do  the  duties  of  another  gentleman  who  was 
promised  the  office,  while  that  other  gentleman  receives  a  pension  of 
1400/.  a-year,  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  his  office,  the  duties 
of  which  merge  in  the  new  comptroUorship,  we  are  quite  sure  the 
country  ought  to  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  valuable  acquisition  the 
minister  has  made,  by  placing  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  establishments  in  the  government. 

Murder  of  Mr.  Southgatb. — There  is  something  so  revolting  and 
disgusting  to  Englishmen  in  the  crime  of  assassination,  that  it  always  gives 
lis  the  deepest  sorrow  to  be  obliged  to  record  an  instance  of  the  revolting 
l;rime.  A  victim,  however,  to  this  cold-blooded  depravity  is  to  be  added 
to  the  too  long  list  of  them  who  have  so  perished,— Mr.  Southgate,  the 
recently-appointed  (from  London)  Surveyor  of  the  Customs  at  liverpool. 
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to  him,  and  drawing  a-Wfl'IMfP'^^^ 

did  music-meetings  ever  faeld^at  Binmngham  during  the  pastlM^ft^^q^fait 


naiYcTCcer 

rated  highly  delighted  with  the  success  of  an  undertaking  in  whM^|Mt)l> 
taste,  Kood  feeling,  personal  gratlflcation;  and  the  fulfilment  of  benevo- 


lectt 


i^M^^gy^^ii^&ttdi 


lectttres  priorooiatnations  to  s^rate^naneir'nBnciB  mmienv^wnm  hu«p^ 

lim,''  'WiWi^M'td'E&^l'liidte»«^iyd,{'iVi  f^fm)tithUctM«i4fe^'>ii^m 

.-  .^^^  ..v..-^- ,.-.,.8  ««tt41lWdMi^lofbr<hlPkfliDl» 
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who  merely  desired  a  recall  on  account  of  mjM^Jt|^in|i^Ji^^^  l£ 

his  convalescence  induces  a  at»y  in  India^  trie  noard  of  Controt  and  the 

gm[f4-^<Wi^6A9l^y»Ri{t%f^,^o^8  fig^Jpft  If  ondo;^  smo^.w^cb  p^riqijl. 
H^-fclft  ||9*A8|C|>)^#r4;Pfe  fl  l*ti¥>fTVl?pJ^i?Pw4^ed,jn^ce^aiy:,t9.9tete  ^ 

AftsHlijepJitiiife  fcP!^hi]^,jft,te-<jfter.^^.l^ff  pres^wppt^^ye  ^^I),^^ 

of  intellectual  refinement,  and  when  the  bcndolmaster  is  to  be  found  m 
«;M»8/*fort«5i,^lknl^aWB^ter.frf^j^,.^ig%,^ 
FWii)*»Sy)8pi|i8ipfjTflMMjeM,-^^    ^.pt)^i^.^<4^,m,,<«^         ^U 

MtM  M8*qfi§i*iJh  ltodttng9iIFfffe.w.a;rte4.tP.W'.^^ 

Ul«toi|^iftTpliW>fjt  i^flwr^  tq,)^,UheiA^$,4)f[,  tji^  ij^a}i4  ,.•^,w^?^fl^ 
VMiitfWiV.W«irtioMiwM«)thcSsJmvif«  ^^)«MKj^t^>f??pale|fi5eftc^ 
«PiOM«Jffimit©j  ^fW»pf*«^tdto^fi»AdO«t  *  7V^*c^  ?P'il*9^t  .WiuiiiMc 
«wct  o|)(iii{i^tirrw  jUvl^HliK^fifiimrfflrtily  •4v>»cd.}ie^^qtb^  }f^^  flLioql 
«fjinJaiii)eBifhvitiM»>M]^RM9  Spft^Jv^^PhT^bftidW;,  ^nd.tlip  pe?,t{mqri>. 
\ig<iriri»^A«iA|^9A  lfMfi4r«)l^  vijlx^  ^qnifet  foi 
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W^^t,  out 'tame  thd  policemati  *and  ajj^reheiidcd  tlie  (iotijJiMr,  Who, 
With  all  her  Intimacy  whh  the  hunery  monater,  was  not  sufficiently 
fkrbured  with  {Jtesdence  as  to  find  out  that  she  **  was  wanted.*'  She  was 
tti^  last  week  at  th^  Old  Baile^,  and  having  been  convicted,  'was  sen-' 
tfenced  to  seven  years^  Irahsportation—M'isa  Mather  having  promised 
the  judge,  that  she  never  woiild  again  be  induced  to  ttjr  to  fatten  m 
star  at  her  papa's  expense. 

SokROws  OF  THE  Sweeps. — ^There  cannbt  well  be  a  more  glaring  in- 
fttano^  of  the  absurd  fashion  of  legislating  aboitt  trifles,  than  that  of  Ihe 
parliamentary  prohibition  of  the  cry  of  "  sweep,**  by  those  whqse  trade  19 
that  of  sweeping.  So,  however,  it  is ;  the  collective  wisdom  of  th^ 
^duntry  has  decreed  that  the  sweepefs  must  be  dumb  and  utter  not  th^ 
Bound,  which  we'  have  been  fronl  childhood  accustomed  to  hear  rever- 
berating through  the  streets. 

Oh,  now,  they  never  mention  it. 

The  cry  is  never  heard. 
Their  lips  are  now  forbid  to  squeak 

The  oneie  ftmiliar  wortl. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculbus.  As  for  silencing  the  sweeps,  which 
H  is  said  W^  done  for  a  joke,  and  for  a  bet  of  a  member  of  Brooke's, 
Who  kid  a  wager  that  he  would  get  any  clause  he  chose  into  any  bill  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons, — it  may  be  remedied  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  Whig  sixpence ;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
ef  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  particular  benefit  the  bill  was  brought 
in  and  passed. 

•  TtfE  LAtB  CoKPLAGkATioN. — It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  put  upon 
tecord  one  of  the  most  tremendous  calamities — taken  iii  the  various  seusetf 
6f  the  Word-^that  has  befallen  thi^  country  from  the  earUest  days  of  its 
existende;  and  one  which  We  apprehend  will  lose  none  of' its  terrors  by 
the  eventual  result  of  the  investigation  which  has  been  instituted  as  to  its 
eause  and  origin. 

It  appears  that,  upon  the  final  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Exchequer  department  under  the  new  regulations,  there  were  left  in  the 
offices  a  considerable  number  of  tallies — pieces  of  notched  lath,  by 
Which,  under  the  old  system,  the  Exchequfer  accounts  were  kept.  iThese 
It  was  thought  tiecessary  to  destroy,  in  order  to  clear  the  room  in  which 
they  were  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  new  bankrupt 
eouft,  ,and  an  ordei^  was  given  to  the  proper  officer  to  cause  them  to  be 
burnt ;  which  officer,  in  consequence  of  such  order,  gave  directi($ns  to 
the  proper  persons  under  him  to  <^auBe  this  burning  to  take  place  in 
the  open  yani  near  the  river.  It  seems,  however,  that  some  subordinate 
interfbred,  and  those  directions  were  not  complied  with,  and  that  instead 
of  being  destroyed  in  the  open  air,  they  were  carried  to  the  Hou^e  of 
Lords,  and  burnt  in  the  furnace  or  stoves  by  which,  when  Parliament 
is  sitting,  the  flues  ibf  warmingthe  building  are  heated. 

At  hidf-piist  six  o'dlock  on  Thursday  evening  (16th  Oct.),  the  fire 
broke  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  box  appropriated  to  the 
tJBher  of  the  Bla<5k  Rod,  netlr  the  bar,  and  which  waft  immediately  over 
the  flue:  It  spread  with  the  most  tremendous  and  unconquerable 
tepidity^  and  in  leas  thim  half  an.  hour  the  Whole  building  was  in  fiametf^ 


ulueh  bunt  ihro^^  ih^  topf  an4, 5rindow0  with  the  utmost  violence : 
by  Kalf-paet  seven  the  fire  liad  completely  gutted  the  interibT  o^  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  Parliament  OfficCi  and  the  roof  fell 
id  with  a  ti-emeudouB  crash.  At  this  time^  the  wi^d  UoWmg  strong  from 
the  south-west,  and  driving  the  fire  towards  the  ](louae  of  .Commons, 
that  building  in  a  few  minutes  presented  one  of  the  most  magjuificent  an4 
liwful  spectacles  imaginable,  tn  less  than  three-quarters  of  an.hour  frooi 
this  period  the  roof  of  the  house  tell  in,  and  in  falling  produced  a  noise 
Kke  the  firing  of  heavy.  guuB,  which  caused  an  alarm  to  be  raised  that 
large  quantities  of  gunpowder  were  taking  fire.  It  now  became  the 
general  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Hall  was  inevi- 
tahle."  The  light  from  the  Speaker's  house^  which  had  also  caught 
fire,  glared  through  the  windows ;  and  by  its  light  might  be  seen  the 
C6mmander-in-Chief,  Lord  Hill^  steadily  yet  actively  directing  the  effort^ 
of  a  party  of  the  Guards  in  ripping  oft  parts  of  the  Speaker's  burning 
toof,  which  communicated  with  the  Hall.  Here  also,  we  are  tbld,  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Westmacott,  the  eminent  sculptor^  were  of  the  greatest 
use  in  preserving  this  splendid  monument  of  ancient  arehitecture. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  three  battalions  of  Guards  were  on  the  spot ;  they 
Ivere  shortly  followed  b^  the  Blue»,  and  nntlung  could  e&ceed  the.  zedL 
and  ehe^  of  the  soldiers  in  enaeavouring  to  save  the  most  valuable 
articles  from  the  devastating  element :  several  of  the  men,  headed  by 
Iiord  Augustus  Fitzclarence  (the  clergyman)  and  Col*  Am|elp,  were  in 
the  turret  of  the  House  c^  Commons  when,  by  the  falling  in  of  an 
intermediate  passage,  the  party  were  cut  off,  the  fire  raging  above  and 
below  them ;  a  cry  was  raised  for  ladders,  whick  were  speedily  lifted  to 
the  window,  which  was  found  too  small  to  admit  of  the  egress  of  the 
adventurers,  when  Col.  Angelo  broke  put  the  frame-work  of  the  window^ 
by  which  his  hand  was  wounded ;  the  effort  succeeded^  and  the  party 
descended  in  safety.  Lord  Augustus,  however,  wwting  until  all  the  rtst 
had  gone  down,  being  hitnaelf  the  last  man  to  set  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  crowd  was  immense,  and  the  difficulty  of  remoying 
papery  and  records,  which  were  placed  by  ordi^r  of  Lord  Melbourne  in 
earts.  Waggons^  coaches^  and  cabriolets,  proportionably  great  These  car^ 
riages,  as  filled^  were  driven  to  the  new  State  Paper  Office^  inDuke-strieet, 
under  escorts  of  soldiers*  dud  their  contents  deposited  in  that  buiUling. 
By  eleven  the  whole  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  House  of  Lo|rds  had  fiillen, 
knd  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  completely  consumed. 
By  half-past  twelve  the  Painted  Chamber  and  the  Long  Gallery  were 
down;  and  all  the  private  apartments,  drawing-rooms,  library,  dinini;<* 
i^ms,  knte-rooms,  and  bed-chambers  on  the  southern  part  of  tne 
Speaker's  house  were  destroyed.  AQ  efforts  were  then  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  became  greatly  endangered 
oy  the  falling  ill  of  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Comnuuis  betwften  the 
passage  frpm  Pajlace-yard  and  the  south  window  of  that  venerable  struc*- 
lure;  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  firemen  were  devoted  to  bringing  the 
engines  to  bear  upon  the  immense  burning  and  smoking  mass  of  niina 
which  were  piled  up  in  this  small  intervening  space. . 

Meanwile,  Oie  fiames  having  destroyed  the  Hqusc  of  Commons,  drivem 
Ifith  fearful  imi)etuo8ity  along  the  passages  just  mentioned^  caught  the 
committee^rooms  whigh  form  the  interior  of  the  Grecian  atone  building 
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Gross  waj|  jufMit  ^icaiuineft  who  8ai4  he  marQlyobftyed  tHe  ordfSfv  of 
Mr..  Whitley,  and  had  no  apprehension  of  danger.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor questioped  Cro^  a^  ^p  his  formery^ourse  of  life ;  which,  ^though 
at  that  time  considered  by  some  of  the  Privy  Cotmcillon  iirekrant,  mMj% 
from  the  torn  the  affair  has  ^en,  be  highly  important  He  pei^dsted 
in  his  declaration  that  he  never  feared  any  danger. 

{leynolds,  the  fire-lighter,  deposed  that  he  went  to  Cross  three  time«» 
and  told  him  he  was  acting  incautiously,  as  the  flues  would  not  bear  the. 
heat ;  adding,  ?  You  are  going  i(  too  rapid,  they  will  never  bear  such 
heat*'*  Cross  replied,  **  He  Jcnew  what  he  was  about."  Reynolds  still 
recommended  him  to  put  less  into  the  stove  at  a  time.  Reynolcla's  son 
corroborate  this  statement;  aufl,  besides  being  piresent  when  be 
cautioned  Cross,  he  (the  son)  was  the  person  sent  ^hree  times  from  Mrm.- 
Wright  to  beg  him  to  be  earful,  as  she  was  .getting  very  much  alarmed. 

On. recalling  Croesiit  appeared  that  he  had  quitted  the  Council  OfiSce. 
Messengers  were  despatched  after  him,  and  upon  re-examinaUon  be 
denied  th^i  Heynolds  ever  had  cautioned  him,  or  thiit  Mrs*  W?iglU  had 
sent  mor^  than  onqe. 

With  these  exa»minations  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  first,  day. 

The  proceedings  of  Tuesdi^y  were  marked  by  ^  circumatance  which 
produced  a  most  powerful  effect  upon  the  public.  After  Mrf .  Wright 
and  some  witnesses  whose  evidence  went  to  corroborate  her  atatemeot  as 
to  the  unusual  heat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Thursday,  had  been 
eonplude(},  and  Cross  and  Reynplds  bad,  been  re-examined,  Mr-  Cooper^ 
the  partner  of  }/Lr,  Hall,  (who  together  have  the  jiuperintendence  of  the 
stioves  9ipA  flu^  in  the  Hpusp  of  Lprd^,)  aud  after  Mr.  Hall  had  given 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  nothing  but  gro^s,  neglect  oould  have  caused 
the  accident,  Mr-  Coopef,  we  say*  presented  himself  for  examination* 
and  pt^ted  thf^t  he  was  at  Dudley  on  Tfwrsdoy  night  tpf^^n  the  Jlre 
occurred^  and.  that  he  heard  it  publicly  stated,  in  the  travellers'  room 
at  the  Buck  Ipn  in  -that  towii,  that  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons iferehiimt  to  the  ground-  .Tbis.he  deposed  to  hearing  ati^o'c/ocA 
of  the  night  9n  which  the  fire  broke  out  fft  sevent  ^  d  distance  of  on^ 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  occurred.  Mr.  jCooper 
stated  that  he.cc^ild  not  be  mistalcen  in  the  day,  because  he  bad  thai 
evening  arrived  in.pudley  from  LQuaon,  and  returned  to.to^n  by  the 
Shrewsbury  coach,  which  took  him  up  in  Bilston  on  Friday  cU  noon* 

The  vast  importance  of  this  statement  was  evident,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  that  the  gni^rd  of  the  coach  in  quca* 
t)on  should  be  s^t  for.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  he  was  examined, 
and^  upon  seeing  Mr.  Cooper,  immediately  recognized  him.  to  be  the 
gentleman  wbo  got  upon  the  coach  at  Bilston  on  Friday  at  noon. 

Mr.  Cooper^s  statement  being  thus  corroborated,  i^  was  considered- 
right  to  ^end  to  some  of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  Dudley  f^t 
infprmj^tion  on  the  subject:  which,  considering  the  Attomey-Cieneral 
was  once  their  represeotativej  could  of  course  be  easily  obtained. 

We  had  entered  into  this  topic  at  some  length,  but  m  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  2Bth,  we  are  induced  to; 
postpone,  until  next  month,  i^ny  further  amnnenta  on  the  inq\iiiy  stiU 
pending  before  the  Privy  Council.-— '-^ 

The  fffeat  energyg  gf4^antry»  iMid  nroinptitude  displayed  h^  the  nuBi* 
tary  and  the  police  during  the  fearful  nighti  were  moat  conspicooua  and 


Uudikble,  and'we  sre  glad  to  see  tbat  his  Majesty  liai^  with  Us  U8tii4 
kindness  and  consideration,  desired  his  approhation  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  troops  who  were  on  duty.  We  suppose  it  is  not  usual,  or  perhaps 
would  not  be  according  to  eliquetiCy  to  acknowledge,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  services  of  the  police  force,  otherwise  we  arc  quite  sure  that 
they  deserve  as  much  praise  as  their  gallant  companions. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  early  on  the  spot,  and  actively  directing  the 
removal  of  valuable  papers  and  documents.  Lord  Hill  directed  the 
operation  of  the  troops  with  n  coolness  of  temper  and  decision,  which 
showed  the  true  quality  of  heroism.  Lord  Durlcannon,  who  was  in  Ire- 
land, was  praised  for  hi»  wonderful  activity ;  and  Sir  John  tiobhouse, 
who  was  present,  is  also  praised.  Lord  Munster,  with  his  brother, 
already  mentioned,  took  a  prominent  part  wherever  exertion  and  exatn- 
ple  were  required ;  and  Mr.  Hume  himself,  much  as  he  has  advocated  the 
building  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  did  all  he  could  to  save  the  old  one* 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  Speaker's  loss,  not  being  insured,  is  very, 
serious.  A  house  has  beea  provided  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  by 
Government,  as  a  temporary  residence  until  bis  official  house  is  restoi^ed^ 
which  as  we  understand  the  Painted  Chamber  is  to  ht  immediately 
rebuilt  as  a  House  of  Lords,  it  will  speedily  be,  and,  of  course,  in  that 
case,  the  House  of  Commons  will  also  be  nused  upon  the  foundation  of 
^t.  Stephen's  chapei 

The  Earl  of  Derby. — ^The  Earl  of  Derby  is  dead.  .  His  Lordship 
was  born  on  the  12th  September,  .1752,  and  succeeded,  on  the  d^th  of 
his  grandfather,  Edward,  llth  Earl,  24th  Pebrua^y^  m6.  Married, 
first,  June  23,  1714,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  only  daughter  of  James^ 
6th  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Lord  Stfinky,  the  present 
Earl,  Lady  Charlotte  Hornby,  who  is  dead,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Cole. 
The  ^rst  Countess  jlied  14th  of  March,  1797,  and  his  lordship  married, 
secondly,  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  wM^e  year.  Miss  Farren,  the  cele- 
brated actress,  by  whom  (who  died  23rd  April,  1929)  his  Lordship  had 
lour  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary  Margaret,  Countess  of  Wilton,  only 
Survives, 

Lord  Stanley,  the  father  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  Secretaty  of  SUte 
(now  Lord  Stanley),  was  the  oldest  heir-apparent  to  the  peerage,  havix^ 
entered  his  sixtieth  year  before  he  came  to  the  title  and  estate. 

Bits  op  News. — Captain. Ross,  of  the  North  Pole,  is  .married  to  a 
^oung  lady  of  the  name  of  Jones,  aged  nineteen, .  In  endurance  of 
cold,  the  Captain  beats  most  n)en,  yet  he  has  melted  himself,  and 
although  a  more  eminent  bear-killer  than  his  namesake  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  exceeds  that  illustrious  wig-maker  in  the  art  of  lady-killing.— 
Mrs.  Glover  has  attempted  to  act  Paftl  Pry  for  het  benefit;  the  melan- 
choly degradation  failed  of  its  effect,  and  the  house  was  empty.  We 
•hoiiid  hive  thought  that  a  common  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  iiUmah 
nature  would  have  induced  the  lady  to  believe,  that  the  exhibition  of  h^ 
figure,  dressed  ^  la  LUton^  was  not  calculated  either  to  attract  or  please. 
Mrs,  Glover  is  one  of  our  very  best  actresses,  and  we  very  much  regret 
that  anything  should  have  induced  her  so  to  expose  herself:  it  is  grati* 
fymg  to  know  that  she  was  ashamed  of  what  she  had  done^broke  dowA 
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in  the  middle  of  her  folly,  and  apologized  to  the  henchea— audience 
there  waa  none. 

Dr.  Stanier  Clark,  formerly  lihrarian  at  Carlton-houBe,  and  a  pmonal 
friend  of  his  late  Majesty,  is  dead ;  by  his  death  a  cauonry  of  Windsor 
is  vacant. — ^Mr.  Feaigna  O'Connor,  being  about  to  many  Mrs.  Nesbitt, 
the  pretty  actress,  proceeded  to  Birmingham  for  the  purpose,  of  com- 
pleting his  engagement,  and  repaked  .to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lumby,  the 
Udy's  aunt  On  the  day  of  his  arriyal,  and  just  before  he  came,  Mr. 
Lumby,  the  lady's  husband,  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  choting 
the  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  was  clerk.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor, 
generously  abandoning  the  character  of  lover  pro  tempore^  appeared  at 
the  Police-office  as  Uncle  Lumby's  friend  and  adviser, — his  aid,  how- 
ever, waa  ineffectual;  Lumby  was  committed  for  trial,  and  Feargus 
O'Connor,  we  suppose,  bound  over,  not  to  keep  the  peace,  but  to  marry 
Mrs.  Nesbitt. 

Sir  George  Shee  is  appointed  minister  at  Berlin,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Minto  recalled ;  and  Loni  Fordwich,  the  son  of  Lord  Cowper,  and  the 
friend  of  Lord  Palmerston,  succeeds  Sir  George  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  the  latter  nobleman.  Lord  Fordwich  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
Blues,  and  is  member,  for  Canterbury,  his  seat  for  which  he  vacates  in 
consequence  of  his  appointment. — Mori,  it  is  said,  succeeds  Spagnoletti 
at  the  Opera  House,  if  the  Opera  House  opens.  The  trustees  of  Mr. 
Chambers  have  ^vertised  it  as  '*  to  be  let.'*  M.  Laporte  has  remon- 
strated and  protested  against  this  proceeding,  and  Law  again  threatena 
to  supersede  Harmony  in  the  Haymarket. — ^Taglioni  is  married. — Count 
Rossi  (Madame  Son  tag's  husband)  will  not  permit  his  wife  to  sing  even 
in  private,  if  he  can  help  it. — ^There  have  been  riots  at  Tewkesbury  about 
the  poor-laws. — ^Don  Carlos  is  in  good  spirits,  but  wants  money. — Lis- 
bon is  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  young  queen  is  to  be  married  to  the 
Duke  of  LeuchtenbuTg,  which  has  given  great  uneasiness  to  France. — 
Louis  Philippe  is  in  ill  health. — ^The  king  of  Naples  refuses  to  make 
the  quadruple, treaty  quintuple. — ^Riota  and  disturbances  prevalent  in 
America.  In  one  place  they  bum  convents,  in  others  pull  down  gaming- 
houses ;  they  reject  the  society  of  our  anti-slavery  missionaries,  and 
preach  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  their  fellow-citizen  the  Presi- 
dent ;  they  have  got  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  to  act,  and  Miss  Phillips 
has  got  the  measles. — In  Ireland  fires,  murders,  and  robberies  much  aa 
usual.  Lord  Wellesley  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  Mr.  Littleton 
State  Secretary.  All  the  new  law  appointments  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  Conservative  society  doing  wonders. 

In  London  nothing  but  emptiness  and  dullness. — ^An  amateur  music- 
meeting  advertised  at  Exeter  Halli  where  all  the  singers  and  payers 
announced  are  professional  band  and  chprusers,  and  exceed  seven  hun- 
dred :  this  will  clear  the  streets,  and  leave  the  operatives  in  Uie  conceit 
in  a  considerable  majority  above  the  auditors. — Parliament  prorogued 
d  la  Tom  Thumb,  Lord  Broi^;ham  great  as  Chancellor. — ^The  court 
going  to  Brighton  for  the  season,  and  their  Majesties  in  p^ect  health. 
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Letters  from  India,  descril^mg  a  Journey  in  the  British  Dominions  of 
.  India,  Thibet, 'Lahote^  and  Cashmere :  undertaken  by  Order  of  the 
French  Government.     By  Victor  Jacquemont.    2  Vols. 

This  work  reminds  us  of  old  Tourriefort.  Like  him  M.  Jacquemont  wad 
a  Fi«nchman-r^like  him  he  was  a  naturalist— ^like  him  he  travelled  in  the 
East — ^like  him  he  went  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Grovemment; 
— and,  like -him,  he  has  published  his  work  in  a  series  of  agreeable  letters : 
where  sentiment-  is  mixed  with  science,  and  personal  feelings  with  natural 
productions..  He  went  out  with  the.  recomoi^dation  not  (Only  of  Baron 
Cuvier,  and  other  learned  and  eminent  persons  in  his  own  country,  but  also 
with  letters  from  the  Asiatic  Spcjety  in  England.  Every  attention,  wq 
are  happy  to  find,  was  paid  by  our.  countrymen,  and  every  facility  for 
acquiring  information  was  afforded,  to  this 'foreigner ;  and  the  exclusive 
ana  petty  jealousies* which' formerly  existed  in  our  possessions  abroad,  like 
those  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  South.  America,^  have  happily 
disappeared  ;  and  we  no  Iqnger  shut,  out  strangets,  even  prying  P^iencti* 
men,lest  they  should  see  more  than  we  wish  to  ;have  known/of  our. coIot 
nies.  The  good  consequences  of  this  change  are  obvious.  Not  only  does; 
this  amkkble  and  intelligent  traveller  speak  highly  and  gratefully  of'  the 
personal  kindness  which  he  received  from  all,  but  the  prejudices  which  he 
had  imbit>ed  against  the  British  Government  abroad  have  been  removed* 
Hb  opinions  are  valuable,  because  they  are  those  of  a  fcM^i|;ne.r  whO/Went 
out',  not  only  without  feelings  in  our  favouTf  but  with  pr^pdices  agai.nst 
lis ;  and  his  retractions  are  not  sudden  and  suspi^io^s,.  but  the  gradual  and 
almost  reluctant  testimonies  of  a  candid  mind,  slowly  but  efTectually ,  con*. 
▼inced  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 

He  landed  at  Pondicherry,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta.  From  hence  he 
took  his  departure  for  his  extensive  journey.  He  travelled  through  Benares, 
Agra,  and  Delhi;  passed  along  the  ridges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,> 
from  the  sources  of.the^Gkinges  to  those  of  the  Indus^-crossed  the  rivers-  ofi 
the  Punjab,  wjiere  Alexan^derthe  Gre^at  fought  with  Porus ;  and  made  hia 
way  through  those  Me sppotamian  countries,  lying  between  th^  giif^at  ^-* 
butary  streams  of  the  Indus,  of  whiph  little  has  oeen  kuQwn  till  very  lately, 
since  the  Macedonian  invasion ;  and  from  thence  returned  by.  Poonah  to, 
Bombay,  after  four  years*  wandering  about  the  sources  of  mighty  rivers,  and 
the  atill  mightier  mountains  in  which  they  take  their  rise.  Unfort'unately 
he  remainedfor  some  time  atTanna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  in  that 
pestiferous  climate  was  seized  with  the  complaint  of  .the  country*  Und«r 
this  he  laboured  for  a  zqon^h  in  great  siiffering,  andatJengyi  he  .sunk 
under  it,  in  the  prime  of  life  a.nd  vigour  of  constitution,  on  the.  7th  ot 
December,  1832,  at  the  early  age  of  31...  ..-        :;     ,         •     i      • 

The  Letters,  which  contain  an  account  of  his  wandering,  are  full  not- 
onljr  of  infbrmation,  but  amusement.  His'  incidents  are  striking,  his -de-, 
scnptions  picturesque,  his  details  graphic,  his  sentiments  amiable^  ana  his 
scientific  remarks  impprjbant,  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  observe  some  dark 
shadows  throwing  their  gloom  on  this  exceUence.  *  He  had  b.een  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Tracy  schoof/and  certain  speculations  about  the  soul  are  en- 
tangled in  his  natural  science^  which  leave  a  tinge'  of  materialism  and  even 
atb^m  behind  them;  It  seems  as  if  it  was  the  faint  and  almost  worn  out 
trace  of  his  former  notions,  and  had  it  pleased  Providence  that  he  had  lived* 
to  a  more  mature  age,  they  would  have  disappeared  altogether.  Were  we 
disposed  to. find  any  minor  fault  with  the  book,  it  is  the  form  under  which 
it  appears.  Letters  of  journeys,  published  just  as  they  are  written,  have 
been  for  some  time  disused  by  publishers,  as  formal  and  inconvenient.  In 
the  present  instance  the  latter  is  remarkably  the  case.  There  are  no  con- 
tents heading  the  Letters,  and  no  index  directing  to  the  subjects  contained 
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in  them,  so  that  the  work  i»  a  ohaot.  The  tvwiAl^tQr,  knoiniie'tiie 
sity  for  such  things,  should  have  added  theu  to  the  English  eaitioo»  if  he 
had  not  found  them  in  the  French.  The  book  is  embelliBhed  by  Ijwq.^* 
gravings— one  a  map»  which,  we  think,  fairly  represents  the  lineamfl^s 
of  the  countries  through  which  the  author  passed— the  other  a  jKntreil, 
%vhich  we  hope  does  not  fairly  represent  the  lineaments  of  his  own  mee.  If 
sueh  a  thing  be  prefixed  to  a  work,  it  should  be  properly  engTaved*  and 
not  be  a  staring  caricature  of  coarse  and  cheap  lithography. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.    By  the  Author  of  Eugene  Aram. 

Mr.  Bulwef »  productions  remind  us  of  a  legend  we  once  heard— wfhwe 
a  peasant,  digging  in  his  garden,  discovered  first  a  treasure  c^  silver,  and 
all  his  neighbours  exclaimed—"  How  wonderful— but  let  him  dig  and  dig 
again ;  he  can  expect  no  such  fortune  a  seoond  time."  The  peasant  par- 
severed  in  his  labours,  and  in  a  little  more  time  found  and  displayed  a 
quantity  of  gold.  "  Oh  1  oh ! "  guoth  the  gossips,  "  this  laati  has  extraor- 
dinary good  luck,  but  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  rest  content  with  what  he  has 
disGOveKd,  and  seek  no  more  for  treasure ;  what  can  a  man  a  heart  deave 
beyond  sUver  and  gold  ?**  But  the  truly  wise  husbandman  heeded  not  the 
chatterers,  but  laboured  incessantly,— and  behold  the  rich  rewawi  he  eoM- 
bited  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  multitude—a  diamond,  which  danded 
the  beholders.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Bulwer*s  labours  in  \as 
inteUectual  garden—"  Pelham,'*— to  which  he  added  manv,  bat  of  the 
same  school,  under  various  modifications — **  Eugene  Aram/  of  a  higher 
class  of  art,  remarkable  for  its  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  Satanic,  yet 
gentle-mannered  grandeur  of  its  hero. 

Last,  and  ^atest,  is  the  work  now  upon  our  table.  So  full  of  the 
highest  poetic  feeling — ^so  dUated,  yet  so  mmute — the  production  of  a  man 
whose  invagination  could  people  kingdoms,  and  whose  wisdom  oould  teach 
them  not  only  how  to  govern,  but  how  to  submit— whose  dkxjuence  is 
attested  by  the  throbbing  brow  and  quickened  pulse  of  his  reates — and 
whose  tenderness  falls  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  quelk  tumul* 
tuous  grief  into  the  deep,  but  silent  sobbings  of  the  heart.  It  would  be  as 
contrary  to  our  practice  as  unjust,  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  outline  of  tins 
extraordinary  romance,  which  all  who  have  not  read  will  read.  We  are 
only  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  and  we  were  so  dazzled  with  the  ibat 
reading,  that  we  re-perused  its  every  page,  before  we  felt  sufficiently  cool 
to  state,  in  measured  and  proper  phrase,  what  we  really  thought.  - 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  whole.  SaBcst 
and  Clodius  would  have  wearied  by  their  puppyism,  but  for^heir  consitaiitiy 
associating  with  Glaucus,  whose  manners  and  refinements  are  but  the 
tjrpe  of  his  elegant  mind ;  and  yet  they  would  all  have  glared  too  much 
upon  the  eye,  but  for  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Egyptian  Arbaces^  who 
stands  aloft  and  alone  in  the  world  of  modem  fiction,  like  the  poisonous 
upas — ^magnificent  in  destruction.  Then,  again,  how  beautiful  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  Nazareen  Olinthus  and  the  High  Priest  of  Isia— how 
exquisitely  are  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv  drawn  into  comparison  with 
the  idolatry  of  the  times !  And  who  else  could  conceive  aught  so  passionate, 
ao  natural,  and  yet  so  pure,  as  the  blind  Nydia — ^the  sweet  Thessalian,  who 
sings,  and  sighs,  and  fascinates  throughout  the  volumes  like  a  strain  of 
music  poured  firom  an  enchanted  shell! 

When  we  heard  the  startling  title  Mr.  Bulwer  bestowed  upon  this 
literary  star  of  the  greater  magnitude,  we  were  fully  prepared  forthepowar 
he  would  throw  into  his  imaginative  scenes ;  but  we  anticipated  so  mueh 
difficulty  in  bringing  characters  and  incidents  of  real  life  mto  action'-a.iii 
re-peopling  Pompeii — in  creating  interest,  and  calling  fi)rth  ourfe^ngs;as 
well  as  our  admiration,  that  we  were  almost  led  to  say,  with  those  who 
ciensured  the  peasant's  industry,  "  This  man  should  be  content  with' what 
he  haa  already  achieved  f'  this  doubting  has  rendered  his  tmiflsph  the 
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tittMl  «Otti]fl«te'HMie  ksve  iiltlei  to  do  bat  prase.    At  tSnleti  tre  liuAight  tte 

ityle  of  the  volumes  somewhat  too  didactic,  and  Wished  fbr  aa  incident, 

•insttitd  of  ETefltetion;  but  when  we  dosed  the  book,  and  thought  over 

'What  we  had  read,  we  feli  how  nmch  we  had  acquired,  and  re-opened  it, 

in  order  that  the  reflection  should  sink  more  deeply  into  our  hearts. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Rodwell  is  about  to  arrange  an  opera  from  these 

splendid  materials.    We  wish  him  all  success;  he  possesses  both  talent 

and  industry,,  but  it  is  an  undertaking  that  might  make  Rossini  tremble; 

besides,  who  can  be  get  to  sing,  or  feel  the  characters?    Philips  would 

look— and  if  we  know  anything  of  his  intellectual  powers— would  under- 

.■tatid,  the  part  of  Arbaces ;  but  where  is  there  ^gentleman  (mthe  English 

.stage  who  could  look  or  play  the  exquisite  and  noble  Glaueos  ?    Notwith- 

.  standing  Mr.  Braham's  everlasting  powers,  we  hold  him  hors  d$  combat  in 

•new  rousio,  and  Sinclair  we  have  not  heard  since  his  retura. 

Mrs.  Wood  might  be  taught  the  part  of  lone ;  but  who  could  give  both 
Toioe  and  feeling  to  the  esquisite  Nydia  ?  Those  left  upon  oar  stage,  who 
'CouM  sing,  could  neither  look  nor  act  it ;  and  fries  versa.  It  is  in  Italian, 
and  only  Italian,  opera,  that  justice  could  be  done  to  **  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.''  Arbaces,  Tamburini;  I>iomed,Lablache ;  01aucus,Rubini';  lone, 
Sontaj^,  or  Ghucia ;  Nydia,  the  exquisite  Malilmm  t  if  she  would  a  little 
iiuae  her  spirits,  how  'beautiAil  she  would  look  in  the  part !  and  how  weH 
would  her  voice  harmonize  with  the  character !  The  great  Maestros  of 
Italy  should  look  to  it ;  and,  with  scenery  such  as  the  Upera^house  only 
oangive,  we  should  have  an  entertainment  worthy  its  origin. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.    By  William 

Roberts,  Esq,    4  vols. 

Iir  one  respect  we  are  unfortunate.  Weekly  publications  get  the  start  of 
moothhr  ones  in  reviews,  and  literary  intelligence  of  all  kinds  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  their  opinions  are  frequently  crude  and  undigested,  from 
the  haste  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  send  them  forth. 

The  '  Life  and  C(M7espondence  of  Hannah  More,'  is  one  which  gives 
ample  scope  ibr  reflection— -and  calls  for  much  more  than  a  hurried  notice : 
it  is  a  record  of  times  so  long  past,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  matter  of 
history,  and  wonder  how  it  was  that  we  once  held  converse  with  a  lady 
who  *•  had  seen  these  men." 

When  Hannah  More  was  young,  female  talent  was  like  a  beacon  set  upon 
s  hill — ^therewere  but  few  whom  the  world  considered  "marvellous  — 
consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  them  ;  and  they  yrett 
nore  courted,  more  flattered,  more  noticed,  than  they  either  are,  or,  we 
should  hope^  desire  to  be,  in  the  present  day.  They  were  then  held  up»  not 
as  examples  of  what  female  intellect  was,  but  of  what  it  might  become ; 
and  the  compliments  they  received  were  paid  to  the  tromim,  not  to 
the  seai. 

Nous  avcns  changStout  gela — ^there  are  but  few  "  wonderful  women"  now 
a-days — about  as  many,  perhaps,  as  there  are  '*  wonderfnl  men."  But  know- 
ledge is  more  generally  diffused,  and  people  are  the  better  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  between  the  reai  and  the  counter/sit  This,  however,  wai 
a  test  that  Mrs.  -  Hannah  More  would  not  have  shrank  from.  Both 
her  acquirements  and  habits  of  reflectk>n  were  of  a  deep  and  philosophic 
nature;  and  her  latter  productions  were  as  remarkable  for  solid  thinking 
aa  fbr  classic  purity  of  enression.  With  all  our  admiration  of  her  mental 
powers, we  must  confess  that  her  correspondence  has  interested  and  Amused 
OB  mere  than  anything  we  ever  read  from  her  pen.  Much  that  she  did 
had  an  air  of  forced  moraMty— a  rigidity  of  virtue  about  it-^which  would 
lead. to  the  behef  that  she  nourished  in  her  bosom  few  of  the  warmer  af- 
fectionsL  Her  dictates  were  more  like  those  of  a  Roman  matron,  than  a 
Chiiatiiii  woman.   Bat  we  ought,  to.  reeelleotrthat  sacli  stifbiefa  of  ex* 
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rt^riitt^'stJiK^. '  ^  ■  -  ' '  ■'='    •=''•  ^'  •=■  ''''•'•^•'^-''  '. '  •  ■•  :•'».'"»  >i  »•»»• 

in^,  )^tf^1,  ifl^tibnkte,  alid  faU  dftiie  ^artiieyt  i^h^ia^i  'H«t  ^«%- 

tAtibtf '  fttf  Johnson— heflHendship  fcff  €htrfii*M!ef '  Ajfre^dpdetiqe  *imh 

li^iiJ^hortie/Mi^:  Motlhiette;  Mts.Ca:rt*i*rG^artfc^'H6^ttie'^mlp<^  «itf  It 

host  ^f  othk^,  (ssQIiBa  tmYtM  fa^r  b^iUianisV;  ^1^  ad  tve^  ifcy9)i«Md  os, 

and  she  became  more  decidedly  religious,  her  lett^^tf^mmPiftKetts, 

Newton,  and  him  whom  she  calls  **  young "  Wilberforce,  must  interest 

Tflll'w&d'stikdy'th^  "favidHis^^liades  of  human ^tfyabtefj  tfrttattt^thdiBMils 

wihijoh  Jkwi[iiid,tbr:biingtsb0^  lit /i^ialailt  uski'ul  .toiidtiterttoillow, 

with  a  love  of  admiration,'  and  a  perfect  relish  for  wit  an4.>i92Pti9f9ix^nt, 

Hannah  More  withdrew  herself  gradually  from  what  she  considered  wrong, 

ttkS  ipn)[^iKd'het''wky>»fith>a(«te£diyi««9>and  Sifitf-deitidlthkt  miitftfiiMittiand 

r^spHit.  ''iitnhivig'c6iM  bettioi^* bHUiiint  ^ «MAre^d«bklMiAi«tt'bl&^idd- 

eess :'  her  society  was  s^ght  aftetr/  and  <toupted  b!^>4hiphi[^i«^«Mi4ble 

tnbst  V«nof#tied ;  yt^t^^iwl^feyi  dh^e^otfhvit^eed'  thHtit-'«^^.;«»^^  iM>  i9M^  %a 

flife  i^^^suies  df  thcf' w>oVld|  ^e  withdf^vi(<thyM^th0tti^fi»iMly  ukd  ftiMw. 

"RbMet^^vr^  ttfvf,<'and  do,  difi^rfrbttt'h^r«}i!i'thid«ab}($Mf.#^eilnh^'biit 

b^^teMiift6ny'to^her4ieitti§iitt«ttdtHAilei«l^^  ^'i  ^<^i  "* 

'^  'There  are  s^nid  letteh^in  the  Mebnd«nd4:hhdfv«^mif>0sctoSlr  WllllaBi 

/Pe^yir.  li^hich 'Ute  thie  most  d^htfiA  we  have  i^^^for^manxyijyeam'^  ^tiaid 

'<)tli^rs^i/^hreh  Ef^iffnterestiiifg  on^  iMcaUBe  of  <ttiofire' byi  wjimfl^cif  ir^ve 

if^ritteh.    Thisftau^^Wth^citie'lnMdv^ryeoikipfilationiO^^  wsAmt 

Wonid  <5ffeT'our  bongmtnlatioits'to  the '  editor^  on  haVhigf^^^MnplMie^ 

'^xtiltfded  miteh'thai!  diight'be  oonsicitered'tedMis  cat  miienteitaining'.  -It 

.  r^quifed iMy^Mall  degree  of  judgment  t6  select  from th^imm^semitsft' of 

corre^ndence^hich'was'pliiieedinMriliobeirteSi  h^dts;  '  >>•      > 

Mrs. Mbre^^df  course,  ofthiiold high IVyrysohodl/  add herJxdttUs 

'  exeircisi^  a 'powerful  influende^  oir«^  her'  prec^eote  «md  >op«nioii^« '^^H)er-^ 

lierafibnibr  Pitt  in  tmbdunded^/aHdit  -A  aknu^g,"in.t)M<e  flMt^^l^nMi^ 

tohearher  say,  ^*Uniuckiiy<^mvprin<)ip'les,  I  imi!l!JFor^»«iv«i«sln^ttte 

' 'Othfertiay; 'And  h^  looked '80  sf^sible  and  asreeabi^  that  ifl  bw-lMt 

turned  my  ey«9  another  way;  il  belieireitwoiild  h&mt)^«n  ail  Otd^^tiilh 

"iaer'  those,  after  all, :wet«  gloriou^'day?,  when siieh  men  bi»t  tHei#>ii»^ 

'^^  (O'.the  conduct'  of  mbiie^iftlirs  ^  aWd^ahdwH' by  iheit  &<iiiA«Wii|hMSr 

jil^f,  that  wtiat  they^iidVa^  done  in  exceedinghohe^ly^pui^posei*    •  ^ 

£e'haye^ijlckmi  Mfcutoi^  i^drej^cltthRttha^natiliitybfbookd^Mh 
d  ouf  t&bki^  fiMthe  nebuliar  Mature  o^thUr^diepairtmeht  of  o»i^.M«i|^ 
'  sih^,  jyrebiude  the*  ^o#»ibAtty  iAiHGit  giving  any  e«trai;stB  fr6m  a  ^work'«o 
replete  yrith  interest  to  all  olaisses  of  remerb;   We  dan  iher^o^inHiy 
^anieisfly  i^^e6tatoeii(J'it,  fMkigvai^^^oithttt  nollbraty^boii^dbeii^thoat 
thi4  YOlunre^      •.•■''  •  •'■  ''     -  '  •  ■-   ''     ' 

Litj^  and  Legends  of  various  National    By  w^ .  J«  Thoma.   Noa.  VL 

T^K  excWrsiYe^gWs  t>f  tesearch  to  which  the  dejtign  of  tWS  ^iwkhas 
et(3ted'its  indefatigable  anthor  have  carried  him  intd.tbete|«ms<iflbr- 
'  tary— which  have  furnished  the  sixth  fas^itfuhis  of  stonet-^^^whaleGermainy, 
the  very  heart-home  Qfleffendary  lore,  hs^coYitiibtitedtli^^b^  Hte'who 

dciVours  at  one  Reading  tnese  ^0  numbers  of  ^he' series 'Will  be  ^WrdtSk  (if 
he  can  find  a  moment  for  fiomparlsbn)  wit4)i  the  v^ry  gr^t  divet^iy  of 
fchatacter  that  exists^  between  them.  The  tWes'^f  Twtairy,  wild;  rtide, 
inoohet^t,  apd  somewhat  p^nerite,  reflect  sigtiificatrtly  enongfrthesWe 
and  nature ;cf  the  beople  from  whom  they  enianate;  «Qd'»o  ^o  Hkewis^^^ 
German  stories;  Wtdch  shDw»  on  the  contrary,  a  eonsistency  k)f  strticttfre.-  a 
pow^  of  sMectijon  dind  anrangement,  and  occasionally' a  sentimeM  >of 
poeti^,  that  i^'in^  kcco^^aAk;^  WH^  the  known-habits^of  t!h^  liatldoal^ttiiKid. 
Aven  the  most  Ouitastic  of  the  German  stories  are  under  some  regulation 
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of  design ;  and  few  are  without  some  touches  of  nature  that  reach  our  sym- 


|r^thjrfieB,^pabj8f5j  ^?inng  the  pfogj[fss,o£flHft^wi9W%- 


Jfi^Mw^ 


,^^P9|Mdf»t  ,4»fi949t^mj*  /fan^syjTT^  J|i?gWy  ;ipt^l^iftffiifi9lli?pt^n  i^.tfte 

i' j\3UM    t'-",iTT    /'•).'  ".-iC.;.  //    "    <^/.\v'v    *'     -     '.  '     '*'*'•    f.'i'  '1 '*'  'T'li    l'f<^-    .fi'^f.'-'^ 

isFoiirL<kttttTet.*o»  the  Litotg)(;r:dcKv)BTedia  AhevJPamli  £%u^ibrof  i4>ta«, 
.'  B0iy«nYttliird. !  By'tii^i.RevjlE.di  AppJliqriiid^<Ai<^ 


I  ^  'I 


fj  .X»Q9«  who  oUect  toapre-cotnpo9ed|orBV.Qf'devQtioii^.;9eeiu,to,forget 
thatritf  woaithntiwhtf^h  jR<9^«kitii9n,ili^s  alwdfsjrecDgiu^edgi  anA'the  «^rUe«t 
j6hii9tJmQhiifoh'f^ck»pted.i  Whfti^as  lUietSong.G^.^Mo^e^^  After, (th^.de- 
f fltcuctiwi.  o£  thf»  Sgv^tiaDs  in.  the  Red  &ea»  but «.  eprnpo^ed  fon»\il<v  ?  ■  .T^^ 
.«9tonAil  rH«  vb9<llthe>Adirttr^9  wMdetedted*  whien.  im  mund^  ;^^^.c(m' 
:»nltMi.hy'Mi.ttD)uiownr  poraon*  land;  sundry  other. «imvlf^?B^sage£i. to ^e 
found  in  fb^^dus^MNumher^t  imd  Deuter^iMWdyy  are  proofii  th^i^^^ior- 
fiiiv(Naj;/Q«^])eUgiotifi  oecsi^ions.  .were  the  eonstaiit.usiigf^.of  thQ..^nqient 
:  J«»^hi  Ghufohr^to. pay  nothing:  of  the: wfeol(^  booh  oJ^ysJins.  ,Tt>e  Autfc^r 
.<»C  C^iistimty/ inenlcateis  it  hiamUl,  by  fLQtually.<)9Pi>i9isi¥)g;.0r/fprxAr^f 
,priowr  forjJWs^4isci^8>4WeU  knpwiflaibQW  i«^ft^i^i:.%pd  4mprpp^  |be 
;Vi[|gtt«>r|)«titiDns:  of  ifiep,  wQuW  b&  w4» ..««  W  ig«o?aii  ihftt  it)}^^  peither 
flknoH!  wl^t'iaiof  ^he.toiiEMirio£  .6o4.ti>'granti>«M^  l^^ith^ir /^wngfpdrto 
'T^fim^*^r  ^be  usage  w^  adopted ;  by  the  jQhri^tiaAS^  v^o\'vm»^9t^  m^- 
ceeded  the  apostles*..'  Justin.  M^wtyiTrf  aboul*ifi^«eptUQ^  fifter  th,^.  death  of 
f^Cbrist,.wifefttion^4^preTcampowd  ibnpaof.pra315ertbeftiw.the  CbprchTrSt. 
.€yrift3Bis>»pt.ftfjJetu»afeBi,  wrote  an  ^xpositiow  t^.i%i  awl  St*  Jerpme^  in 
.  tibe,  4th  !eentwjy,;«)ealiis  of  forms  of  prayei?  and  worship^  a^  \>e\ng  thft  pr^- 
tiee.oC^ttf  eoAg^egations  from  time  immeonpria}.  ..Several  Utui^s  were.in 
'OonaequcnoQ  composed  ibr  the  varioi»  ch^rcbe.s«SQme  of  wj^i^^i^^/e^i^^ed 
.idown  to  tifli  and  stiUgojby  the  names  4|f; persons  9r<,p^cea.,.  y./f  iwr  . v 
.   Th^Wtfwggf  of our.ClM*rehwa84mwn  wp.'miiwvrfiign  pfjldjarafct  vL,,by 
Ctaniaeraind  Ridley*  audit  ad^ted  whfft  wa^beptin  allthp^^.thi^^  ^wTpnt 
before.    Wc)  feave,.thi0reft«e,  a,  prayer  of  Stv%^9Q^jfir<N»/th^:?-«^ti^^ 
,  pi*yer  of.  Stu  Ghrysoa^omi  from  the  Qreek  5  ao4^^rf  ^yipei^  ftojpi  other 
ohOfcUes.     It  .w^a  aybseqaently ; aUefedi  j>»fts:  a^itted  :apd.  adfle4>'  w 
.  seemed  heat  p(»)djUKaiye  jto .  itsi  ,perfeetio« ;  .tilt  i  pa  ^be  He§tQr4i9^>  .U.  ?"?^ 
,  !feial}y  fixed,  and> subject ;toTao, further  change*    .       ..r^:      .    '  . 
^,    Jt  j^  one'of.tfeosQitWngs,  ia  fa^jt,  w^eh  ougjbrt  i>ptjki^ba»gft  fcajjight  or 
inefficient  reasons.    It  is  connected  with  the  deepest  feeling,  9,^^  mpst 
awful  considerations  of  our  nature,  which  should  not  be  disturbed  but  for 
#e  ifito^  c^mi^vke.'^^  Still  ii'iW^^iaiet^'  htmiak)  diiiftf^idn^i-aaHiv^like 
others,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  liable  At^  llheiisame  revision  which  it  has  already 
p,mide«PBB^«^yrhiphftbff  a^v^ce  otf.^mhjipp^  im(|luaf^.t^^^nfttfes  of 
..bmpauWus^ij j?^4lii9r^.;t,  still  towidfipgo..  TpK|E^p>a^ticfi^,pa^ 
.  /^tfftrriJt  u  toft^/pj:^ix,.Tfi)T  it  paipade  v».of  three  .sepa^rfvte,  §ef  vices- combined 
.  H  c^f-  ..:nab(^p.wHh  reiietitipris,,wh  y#PV.  ^^ 

..thpy,are.qDpd^m9»4<^f%  bjgb^t.^iWbcvfity^  .Tfa(9>.)i^ 
;.pla^eai.^j)  too,.^cpp^ct„jfii\d .^l  pome  top:qoar»e^«)^.t^^e,  i^pr^ved^edu- 
.  jp^tion.  of  thaw prpswjt  4^ :  ^  cauwt .ep4vMr^^ ^ve^.on  opr. stage,  ithe 
.  ■*^prQp];ie|ji0^,^iv4ftft4^W^.VBs»<>^.  the  «Qi;e  in  MfbJph  the^pfjj:^olo2y,.of  our 
X^VfSM^iijBi^l2Wi9^  ana.Qi}ght  to  bie^  at^  less;,t9le^able..in  .our 

,:  i^i^^i^ef^  ^  JP^nfMly^jthings  ^e  adnvtted.into  it  whiqh.dp  ijiot  Record .w^^h 
j.,{hfi  tf^e^^t  .an(t',ctifmitable  feeliqgs  i^hich  th^  memb^r^  of  our  Church 
.  i  ^i^.  to  .^nshi:  wpng,  them  is  fb?  Gre^d  oC  $t^  At wasi]ivii  ^^^  ifl 
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condemned  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  etempluy  hi!»hbpsr  tnd.  digni- 
taries which  the  Reformation  has  produced. 

But  while  we  thus  briefly  and  with  pain  touch  upon  its  ffew  imperfte^ 
tions,  which  are  likely  soon  to  undergo  a  revision,  we  feel  mnch  more  plea- 
«iire  in  pointing  out  its  beanties,  which  are  such  as  were  mr?er  exeeUed, 
or,  perhaps,  equalled,  by  any  other  human  composition.  It  is  impoanble 
to  conceive  more  ardour,  more  humility,  more  beA^lence,  than  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  our  Liturgy  embraces.  It  takes  within  its  expanded  bosom 
''  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  the  "  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate ;"  for  the  confined,  it  asks  strength — for  the  peridezed, 
aid — for  the  failen,  that  they  may  rise  again  ;  in  whatever  shape  or  foim 
want,  peril,  or  suffering  may  come — its  prayers  go  forth  tp  meet  them :  in 


compilers ;  and  that  they  were  men  highly  susceptible  of  delicate  beauties, 
in  their  selections,  which  less  cultivated  minds  would  have  overlooked. 
Our  service  commences  with  detached  verses,  which  the  inattentive  would 
snppose  were  taken  from  the  Scripture  at  random,  and  without  much 
reason  for  choice ;  but  each  of  them  has  its  appropriate  application,  which 
is  well  pointed  out  by  our  author.  When  a  congregation  enters  the  house 
of  God,  and  prepares  for  devotion,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are 
affected  with  various  degrees  and  feelings  of  their  sinnil  state :  they  are  met 
by  the  following  passages : — 

"  Is  any  treading,  hopeless  of  forgiveness,  the  blind  path  of  destructioa,  he  is 
arrested  by  the  promise  to  '  the  wicked  man  turning  away  from  his  wickedness^* 
Is  any  laid  prostrate  by  deep  distress  of  mind,  he  is  told,  *•  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  Ood  will  not  despise.*  Is  any  labouring  under  the  effects  of  bodily  or  mental 
'suffering  increased  by  sin,  he  is  referred  to  the  lost  son,  ^  I  will  arise^  and  go  to  my 
Father.'  Are  any  deferring  the  time  of  acting  right,  and  cheating  their  souls  by 
delay,  the  monitory  words  are  appealed  to,  *  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heawa  &b 
at  hand.'  Does  any  tender  to  the  Almighty  a  mere  outward  act  of  devotion,  ha  is 
told  '  to  rrad  his  heart,  and  not  his  garments.'  Do  any,  like  the  Phariaee  of  oU, 
think  themselves  faultless,  and  rely  on  their  own  righteousness,  their  error  ia  cor- 
rected by  the  solemn  words, '  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
th^  truth  is  not  in  us.'  " 

We  would  recommend  this  little  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readem 
The  Lectures  were  composed  for  the  humbler  classes,  but  the  upper  may 
find  instruction  from  its  pious,  unpresuming  spirit.  Our  excellent  Esta^ 
blished  Church,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  are  assailed  on  every 
side.  We  are  no  enemies  to  the  salvitary  and  safe  reforms  by  which  it  Biay 
be  improved ;  but  we  are  the  decided  and  uncompromising  adversaries  A 
those  who  would  do  more.  While  the  flippant  foreigner  comnlains  of  the 
gloom  of  our  Sundays,  and  the  sceptic  sneers  at  them,  the  following  brief 
picture  of  the  effiects  of  our  Church,  and  its  liturgy,  on  our  people,  must 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man : — "  Through  the  length  and  breadtk 
of  our  land,  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  the  Sabbath-bell  invites  all  to 
tread  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.  Thither  bend  their  way  the  yoilng 
and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  same  hour  beholds  them  kneeling 
^4he  same  form  bears  their  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.     Vol.  8.    Containing 

Posthumous  Tales. 

Twelve  hitherto  unpublished  Tulles,  by  this  great  poet,  are  so  many  feasts, 
not  only  to  his  admirers,  but  to  the  admirets  of  nature.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  reverence  and  respect  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  admirable  man  thii 
ought  to  be  encouraged— it  is  the  involuntary  tribute  which  we,  of  the 
busf  world,  pay  to  the  unostentatious  virtues  of  successful,  but  imxl^ 
ment,  and  inidependent  of  any  helps  to  our  admiration. ' 
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The  6oiu^adiii$p  volume  of  Mr«  CrabWs  works  contains  saffident  within 
itself  to  oommand  attention,  and  to  interest  our  imagination.  In  a  letter 
to  his  son,  after  saying  that  another  series  of  Tales  would  be  found  amongst 
his  papers,  Mr.  Orabbe  continues — 

"  Tke  works  of  withon  departed  are  generally  received  with  some  fwovLt,  partly 
as  they  are  old  acquaintanceB,  and  in  part  because  there  can  be  no  more  of  them.*' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this ;  and  yet  when  we  had  read,  and  read — ^then 
closed  the  book,  and  felt  that  we  could  learn  no  more  wisdom  from  that 
pen,  our  heart  felt  sad,  as  though  we  had  lost  a  friend,  and  we  fancied  greater 
beautv  in  the  page,  perhaps,  than  we  should  have  otherwise  discovered. 
The  Tales  are  of  nearly  eoual  merit  as  to  composition ;  but  if  thev  are  not 
so  poUshed  as  some  of  nis  former  poems,  they  are  stronger,  and  excel  in 
fenrour  and  interest. 

Sketches  by  Mrs.  Segoumey.    Revised  and  re-printed  from  the 

American  edition. 

We  are  well  pleased  whenever  we  meet  with  an  American  publication, 
not  for  the  Ratification  of  detecting  and  exposing  its  faults,  but  of  feeling 
and  displaymg  its  merits.  Whatever  the  Trollopes  and  Quarterlies  may 
.say,  we  think  that  Jonathan  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  as  much  esteemed  as 
his  brother  John,  for  every  valuable  endowment  which  the  latter  prizes 
so  highly,  and  we  rejoice  tnat  it  should  be  so.  We  arc  not  offended  to 
hear  that  our  brothers,  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same 
religion,  having  the  same  civil  institutions,  and  descended  from  the  same 
fathers,  should  become  the  rivals  of  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  foreign 
countries.  We  have  abandoned  the  odious,  and  we  had  almost  said  impious 
opinion,  that  any  people  *'  are  our  natural  enemies."  The  inveterate  and 
hereditary  feelings  of  hostility  which  kept  us  at  eternal  war  with  our  next 
neighbours  in  Europe,  have  been  succeeaed  by  those  of  amity  and  good- 
will, and  it  is  therefore  time  to  give  up  every  petty  jealousy  that  made  us 
look  with  an  evil  eye  on  our  relations ;  we  should  henceforth  only  recollect 
that  every  advance  they  make  in  art,  science,  and  literature  is  reflected 
back  in  lustre  on  ourselves ;  for  notwithstanding  the  oceans  which  divide 
tas  in  our  present  localities,  all  its  waters  cannot  wash  out  the  never-to-be- 
obliterated  marks  of  a  common  origin,  which  proclaim,  and  ever  will  pro- 
claim, that "  we  are  one.'* 

Among  the  ladies  who  have  disting^uished  themselves  in  literature  among 
our  relatives,  there  are  two  whose  writings  are  in  high  esteem.  Miss  Leslie 
And  Mrs.  Segoumey,  and  of  very  different  characters.  The  former  has  the 
light  and  sketching  pencil  of  our  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
illustrating  native  diataoteristics  with  a  free  but  amiable  portraiture,  in 
tales  and  incidents,  and  diffusing  over  the  whole  so  benevolent  a  feeling; 
that  we  love  the  characters  they  represent  with  all  their  little  feelings. 
Mrs.  Segoumey,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  our  Mrs.  Hemans ;.  her  pictures 
are  of  a  more  grave  and  serious  cast  of  colouring.  She  has  already  distin- 
guished hersdf  in  America  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poetry, 
''  Lays  from  the  West,'*  and  some  prose  works,  and  we  have  now  her 
'*  Sketches  *  before  us. 

Ttiey  consist  of  five  tales— The  Father,  The  Lc^^nd  of  Oxford,  The 
Family  Portraits,  Oriana,  The  Interpreter,  and  the  Patftarch  ;  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  her  native  country,  and  the  descriptions  and  events 
taken  from  American  life  and  manners.  The  Legend  of  Oxford  is  founded 
on  a  very  curious  incident.  Oxford  in  America  was  a  colony,  established  by 
some  French  Huguenots,  who  took  refuge  in  New  England  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  their  fellow* 
sufferers,  the  Puritans,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  England  half  a 
gentiuy  before..  The  nascent  colony  being  at  that  time  on  the  fix>nti6rs 
was  liable  to  constant  attacks  from  the  Indians,  the  tales  of  ffhoa^  barbae 
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xiUei^forai  «4  thMidfty.  tiie*feaBftd.renMnisoenfle>-of>  tb^jgdfiwfiiJtiits, 
aboed'up.mtb  much  of  the>nMnveUoi]s  and  prelematdval.  Q»  one  ooa>* 
sion^.v^^  thejn  w«M  attacked,  and  jtnt  about  to  bt  ^xteniiiAaltdby^tlieir 
xemorselesB  eHemlies,  9uddetil^  »  form  rushed  ftotn-albretft  tm  ^ttid-  Ml-  of 
their  path.  **  He  seemed  of  more  than  mortfd  height,  and  hiir^Q^n^ 
vobes  were  girt  about  hu  loins  vith  a  blood-red  cinctured  '0&  hk  'hdad 
was  the  r^emblanee  of  an  and$nt  helmet,  surmounted  with  lofly  and  sabie 
pidme&  In  his  rij^ht  hand  a  sword  Hashed  with  inefAd)]e '  brig^taen,  taai 
his  left  bote  «  Uazrog^torqh,  which  illumhiated  his'  pale  oDunteiiaiica/ifvt 
faded  :beiuiBrth^he  lightning  of  his  awful  ey&  He  exdaimed,  as^he  sp^ 
proacbed ihe  little  fioek  of  Ohnstians, «  The  sword  of  the  liord  tod'of 
Gideon.''*  The  consequence  of  thts'  extraordinary  TJaion'mkiitixaf'thd 
whole  body  of  Indians,  ovenyhelmed  with  astonishment  and  fear,  fled 
precipitately,  and  their  victims  remained  In  security.  For  a  long  time 
this  vistoa  %as  th4  tbeoie  of  eveiy  tonguet'  aodwas:  yeported  with  ^noibus 
additi6ns^  ehd  firmly  beliered  b^the  oredolouv  and  superstitibliis  enttaa^ 
siasts,  as'asptoial  sii|>eniatural  mterferenccof  Providtiioerto^aTehis  dam 
from  the  hands  vfitMTr  enemies. ,  Of  theifobt,  aftestid  rhyisj^nuiitber  ioi 

Sra-witMsses,  tbthe '  was  no  doubt  Ttme^* '  fao^irereT^--ec(|daincd  k,  asM^ 
Tasted  it.of^ttperhonnUB  agency:  Three  of  tkoTe^cideiJaa^ea,  on  itfaa 
lafatoralaoii  of  Charles  IL,  hnd  sought  i^fhger  m  t&'vvoods'of 'iUnorkmi^ 
Ctee  ofrtUem;  Ool  DiswielJ,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  aieaare».coaiie«Ud  in* 
a  voodnear  Osefavd.  •  He  had  with  him  the  sash,  swiordy-aDd  heimetrsslne&' 
served' in  Citoinwell'a  wara»  and  having  easily  supphed  himMf'iwith  a: 
pine  Mrdi,.Tiiafeedout  of  his  ooficeahtaent,  and  was.  the  visioii  tihat  saircd 
the  cotoinsts  ftam  tKe  Indian^. 

Of  the  style  oC  oar  fair  an^orese,  we  would  add  a  i^ardui  a^frioidly 
spiriL  We  think  it  Is  tod  ambitibus  and  dilated,  and  wants  that  simpli^ 
aiMLoontiseaete  that  would  uxmfer 'Upon -hor  curious  and  amusing  take  a* 
OMieh  greater  imteeest.*  Wewohild  recommend  to  her  the  study  o£  imti 
omuxtrymanv  Washington  Irving,  whose  ekaste  but  elegant  diction  faas*  aa* 
strongly  xeeommended  his  writmgs  to  the  English  publie. 

.ThQilijfe  of  Prif^^e  Talleyrand.    Accompaqied  by. a  Portrait;  :•  . 

-j!Ite«e<is!n<illiing»thiitttioi«.tHarics  thodiffiNrencewMchtheinart^hof  toindi 
has  created  between  us  and  our  ancestors,  U)an  the  sense  and^skoWtyf  da^ 
cency  which  covers  all  our  publications.  Pormerly  it  was  the  practice,  as 
Lucian  says,  to  call  a  fig  a  fig,  ^nd  a  boat  a  bpat ;  and  no  art  or  di^^uise 
was  used,  either  in  nuitter  orw  manner,  to  veil  indecency.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  novels  even  o£  l^Mia^  and  Smfl^ett  contain  saehgroaMiesi.  -  The 
ladies  d  fifll^  years  ago  read»  and  wMhout  oompunotion  acknowledged.  Ibey 
read,  books  abounding  with  the  coassest  passages,  a»d  **  Tom  Jones  ?  ui 
'*  Per^rine  Pkkte  -'  were  found  on  the  table  of  every  lady's  boud(ttr< 

We  GO  not  know  if  morality  has  been  mudi  improved,  and  our  wosma* 
have  really  a  h^her  sense  and  more  rigid  praotiee  of  what  is  right /thaai 
their  mothers,  but  certainly  the  semblance  of  it  is  much  greatetw  Works. 
which  formerly  amused,  and  were  openly  rea4,  are  now  baAished»  iwith  a 
feeling  of  proper  propriejiy,  frota  every  respectaUe  hbtary^  and/tlj^  only  < 
admitted  which  are  not.<mly  polished  by  taste,  but  chastened  by  decorum. 

In  this  state  of  Haling  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  work  before  <us  impru* 
dentlv  pushed  upon  the  Efeglish  puUic  It  is  trutthat  a  psopetisity  for 
scanoat  still  exists. among  us,. and  an  appetite  for  its  details ;  but  noC  wi» 
hope»  in  ^he  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented.  When  restiaioed  by  deoi^ 
rum«aad.sea8onedby  wit,ifYe  confess  it  still  aUraets,and  its  moral  ugnm^aa/ 
is  concealed  in  the  garb  of  propriety«--but  here  is  a  ^msa  and  nalced  defisr-; 
mity — 

Monstnim  a  vktis  nulla  yirtute  redemptnin. 

We"  will  defile  oUr  pages  with  one'  eictract,  that  the  author  maybe  }Qdged 
of  bythe  tiest^peaadNe  staxidard««-his  own  iettthaents  >^ 


Li.thetfe  »  fatbeojoc  mother  !ta  ht  foutid/  iB;Engkild'who  wili  admit'  lute 
tbeir  house  thb  in fiaAQousradnrocate  for  eady^sedndtiaaS  .  (The<'puiilib'ar« 
just  ,ii0W  'shooked'Oi^'the  displtyrc^*  pi^ooeioiisideptflniily  exbMtedatrrtlif 
mmse-  im  LktleNihreet^;-  and'  the^ parish  luwfe  toryi  pTO|)eii^v  plroposed  t(^i  bria^ 
tkfe  infaaioiis,  'ke^ec  td  iconiura :  ponisiiitaiint^  -  and  .cleadiftei  tthiri  dihkijof 
hniiurityl  Hbreifei  the/offf  0/  oi%o  jnnfr  iit  .this  ibo^*  iWill  itheiAsbediaAioii 
fo^dBotoxteaanoiBg Viae iotraxlodc its  . *   *•>  -.''-ir ',.•;•'- •    >    <.[]'       \i"<-i)<;> 

'('•'  -..■'■I      .<•;■!. ■.    •    '4aqQl).FaitllfoIf:-  -  ■'     x     ..     :„  ,.    .;''.f..'i.|i  ■•.:  ; 

^  t  What  lan  jetotediinglytainitttin^  ibookr  Captain  Mai^bU .hasi  .drMrn  •  buti  ^ 
the  iiivep/IliMiM }  aiS.  bowi  adoturablyi  ihe/haasiwdeedediaift  makiQgili^cgiBS 
atni  vllemasr^^thiiigfa  th^  iive>look<u|x>n  :daily;.Triii||iout;iDl^fiestr^fiB& 
]ifeaiiarainiiaei|rtni>IvH»,aket^te  in  proMrare.soBi^thbigtfiifieeOriabbe-a 
!flicic)]tesinpo^rjH-TOttgh,iacy,.aiid  niituilaL  .  His  ri^tka  a^avallBSi  not 
]^cltngiadJed<  ahd  g)eBtlemeB(  dressed  *1  coimtry«&iliioiiiii*' :  ^^^-showihgitheib 
ongiD.^eihebeautifiil  print  of  Cottage  ikidiistiyO' by 'finisbittg  tbdsiiaJriia 
at  thJS'imron^  end*  Jaaob^s  gra^tioiut<  of  dd  Tobi»!  Yf]fai\9i^Rntt»'  aaolO 
T6niniy»^ete"iQtiiidtlbUe«  Hia-shootin^  Fnta^  Bridge,. and- hisja^dntnea 
at  Bnntfdidt^hi^.pdacjbiDg  OB  Wimbledontconunon,  and.  hia  jdVenile  Airt« 
dikma  lidiJh  Mary,  arb  graphio  and  adaundde  piettiffei»?t*4ifieae8  ithbtiWilkie 
might  have  painted,— we  mean  before  heleftpaiotiiigKBttve^  to  shdwhomn 
staJlely  4xid  grabd>peopll3  look  when  th^  sit  <lbr  thek.  portnitsL   -  .  ! '  / ) 

By  the  ^ay,  wie  ca^ntiot  forgive  Master  JTfeiitliftil-for  promotitigitlle  ubid^ 
between  Tom  the  Second  and  that  sane  Mary.  >  Amen  ofCaptaJBMaryeU'is. 
eacperienee  and  observation .  should  >  have .  knownr  that  -  a  jiilt  is .  ineuniJidcv 
thatnftthiiig  oaii  be.  done  fbr  i^e  so-  affiected—fnathing;  his:  old/fidend' 
Tom  deserved  a  better  £»td.    There,  ace  oceasional  coateenesaeain  ^he  exs- 

gressions,  which,  if  Captain  Ma^att  intended  his  work  to  be  read  byladies* 
e  ought  to  haVe  avoided.  We  know  that  ca^ivass  cannot  be  sewn  by  cam* 
Ihrio :  thread ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  ibr.  using  suoh  oaiwase  oa  ett  ^«a« 
sions!r*-it  isfA.waste  of  strength.:  v    ■  i>  *    : .  -^  - 

•    .     M    ■ '         :   -..  •  .     .     ,  -..^  .  ."•  .■"  I  '.•■;ii  .'/  V    :'••  J 

.••'!..,.       . !. .'  .THKAy^NtJAMi...  :''  ^       •"!;'.'^';' 'I'i 

TtiBSB^agreeable  toys:  of  literatnm  are  iagaia  be^m  ttB,iaDd,  as  usufldi  they; 
are-welcome  to  our  table.  We  miist  once  more  complain  that  thejr  lairenot' 
Idept  back  until  the  year  is  near^  its  dose.  As  Christmas  presents  they 
were  originally  designed ;  but  our  i^eaders  need  not  be  toy  that*  however* 
pleasant  itmaybe  toantidpateSpring,  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  Winter. 
The  Animals  are  now  in  fiiU  bloom*  before  the  chrysantheminns :  thiir  Is, 
at  'least,  injudieioaM,but  arises^  we  believe,  ih)m  a  foolish  spirit  of  rivdry 
-*a  desire  on  the  part  of  A.  B.  to  secure  public  fiivour  befoi^  Q*  D.  is  pre- 
pared to  ask  fbr  it.  We  are  ^lad  to  find  that  all  our  old  sfcquaintances  are 
again  to  greet  us*-^thaJt  none  hate  quitted  the  field ;  and  we  are  a^o 
pleased  to  Hod  that  their  numbers  are  not  incrreasing.  We  hjEiveoppOrtii- 
nHies  of  knowing  that  they*  are  by  no  me«ns^f>iiolitablef  speculations ;  that; 
taken' altogether,  the  sale  is  barely  equal  to  the  expienditui^;  atad  Ihat, 
consequently,  atiy  new  candida:te  is  unlikely  to  sueeeed  further  than  to 
w«eaken,  by  a'ftw  votes,  ttiose  v^h6  are  already  m  possession  eif  thepviblio 
snlfhigei^-^we  are  first  bound  to  notice  the 

Forget^menNot^ 

the.^ai^ntrof, the  tribe.    The  late  Mr.  Aekermann  lived  to  seeitlNSvfXiQilo 
flourishing  among  us« .  Hia  work  is^  as  it  haselwaysb^vi^f £>^it€r^'tPI)4^>. 
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denible  merit  The  embeUiehnientBy  if  not  of  finii>rale  eioelleiice  «s  wotfks 
of  art,  do  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  selector.  Among  the  best  in  the  volume 
for  1835  are  the  Endymion  of  Mr.  Wood;  '*  Now  or  Never/*  by  J.  Wright; 
Milan  Cathedral,  by  Prout ;  and  My  Aunt  Lucy,  by  Wyatt.  There  is  also 
a  print  from  one  of  Lawrence*s  beautiftil  pictures ;  but  it  is  sadly  ruined 
by  an  engraver  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  better  things.  The 
literary  contents  of  the  volume  are  decidedly  good.  The  opening  poem  is 
by  an  anonymous  pen  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  it  to  the  hand  of  a  master* 
A  very  noble  story  is  that  by  Miss  Isabel  Hill,  entitled  the  *'  Village  Tomb- 
cutter,"  written  to  illustrate  a  drawing  by  Chisholm ;  a  tale,  also,  by  Mrs, 
Charles  Gore,  is  of  very  high  merit ;  and  among  the  other  contributions 
are  many  of  rare  value  and  interest.  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
supplied  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  (it  is  always  profitable  to  meet 
them,)  T.  K.  Hervey,  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.  Chorley,  and  our  friend  of  gone-bj 
days— the  "  Old  SaQor.*'  llie  public  patronage  has  sustained  twelve  or 
thirteen  volumes  of  the  **  Forget-me  Not'*  It  nas  merited,  and  continues 
to  merit  the  support  it  has  received ;  and  if  it  "  live  a  thousand  years** 
with  continued  credit  the  world  will  not  have  occasion  to  complain  that  it 
has  endured  tpo  long. 

Friendship's  Offering. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  learn  that  the  excellent  and  accomplished 
editor  of"  Friendship's  Offering"  is  about  to  leave  England,  and  erect  his 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Mr.  Pringle  will  take  with  him  the 
wannest  wishes  and  most  sincere  regards  of  aU  who  are  either  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  or  who  know  him  through  his  writinj?s.  A  more  ami- 
able  and  estimable  man  is  not  to  be  found  among  us.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, that  "  Friendship's  Oflfering"  for  1835  will  be  the  last  under  his 
management ;  and,  if  there  were  no  other  motive,  the  volume  should  have 
the  best  recommendation  we  could  give  it.  But  it  may  fairly  depend  for 
success  on  its  own  merits.  As  with  the  plates  of  the  "  Forget-me-Not," 
there  are  few  of  a  high  order  of  art ;  but  they  are  all  interesting ;  the 
prints  from  Mr.  Parris's  pictures  are  perhaps  the  best.  This  artist  has  a 
fine  idea  of  female  loveliness.  The  landscapes  by  Barrett  and  Purser  are 
Very  attractive ;  and  there  is  a  sweet  print  of  a  "  Farmer  s  Family,"  from 
a  drawing  by  Wright  The  "  Group  of  Children,"  by  Ohalon,  is,  we  con* 
fess,  not  to  our  taste.  The  papa  and  mamma  may  have  done  well  to  pre- 
serve the  likenesses  of  such  "  little  blessings  ;"  but  they  are  far  from  being 
the  most  bewitching  specimens  of  humankind ;  and  we  cannot  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  having  assisted  to  multiply  impressions  of  tli^m.  **  The 
Two  Kates''  is  a  nicely-engraved  print  from  a  picture  by  Miss  Famaj 
Corbaux,  a  young  lady  of  high  talent.  The  literary  contents  of  the  book 
•  have  been  always  good — better,  on  the  whole,  than  anjr  other  of  the 
Annuals.  Mr.  Pringle  is  a  man  of  fine  taste  as  well  as  of  high  talent  «nd 
he  has  skilfully  made  his  selections :  there  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  volume  a 
single  contribution  below  mediocrity ;  but  there  are  many  far  above  it.  The 
aid  of  Barry  Cornwall  and  others  sustain  its  poetical  character ;  winle  in 
prose  we  have  the  productions  of  Miss  Mitford,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Author 
of  **  TmckleboTou^h  Hall,'*  Mr.  Inglis,  &c.  &c.  The  book  is  a  good  book» 
and  keeps  the  station  it  has  long  held  in  public  fbvour. 

The  Drawing-room  Scrap-Book.    Edited  by  L.  E.  L. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  brilliant  season  of  the  beautiM  and  valuable 
volume  before  us.  The  embellishments  are  more  varied  and  more  interests 
ing ;  some  pleasing  music  is  introduced ;  and  we  never  remember  to  have 
read  more  delicious  poetry  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  lady  who  has 
performed  the  difficult  task  of  illustrating  no  less  than  thirty-six  different 
engravingtc,  as  opposite  as  cw  well  b^  imagined  in  character  <ind  designs — 
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*''ChriBtiflii  and  Hopefdl  escaping  from  Dcmbtfa^  Gftstle/'  *'  Hi«  late  Ma- 
jesty Creorjce  the  Fourth,"  *•  Manchester,'*  "  The  British  Residency  at 
Hjraerabad  **— and  yet  the  sweet  minstrel  has  discharged  this  most  trouble- 
some  duty  with  right  good  taste  and  rare  ability.  She  has  breathed  Uie 
enchaiiting  breath  of  poetry  over  them  all — peopled  the  cities  with  her  own 
imaginings — and  closed  the  volume  with  a  highly-wrought  legend  of  fairy* 
land,  founded  upon  a  story  in  Mr.  Thomas  amusing  Ules  of  the  **  good 
people."  But  there  is  one  poem  in  the  work  to  which  we  would  direct  our 
readers*  especial  attention  as  being  more  sublime,  more  full  of  the  richness 
of  true  poetry  than  anything  we  have  read  for  a  very  long  time.  The  poem 
is  an  iilustnition  of  the  f^tispiece — the  portico  of  an  Hindoo  temple. 
Miss  Landon  commences  with  a  retrospect  of  time  and  history,  and  conti- 
nues, in  a  thoughtftd  and  sublime  strain,  to  comment  upon  the  warm  and 
glowing  East, 

^  The  birth-place  of  the  Sun," 

upon  its  palaces  and  their  ruins. 

The  inference  drawn  in  the  concluding  stanzas  is  magnificent,  and  ex* 
pressed  with  a  vigour  and  harmony  that  we  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

"  Fall,  fall  ye  mighty  templet  to  the  ground. 
Not  in  your  sculptured  rise 
Is  the  real  exercise 
Of  human  nature's  highest  power  found* 

**  'Tis  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  daily  toil, 
Tis  in  the  gifted  line. 
In  each  far  thought  divine^ 
Thai  bringt  down  heaven  to  light  our  common  soil. 

^*  'Tis  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 
Tis  in  the  generous  thought 
Of  all  that  man  has  wrought, 
Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do.'' 

The  Landscape  Annual. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  this  year  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  David 
Roberts— an  artist  of  the  highest  talents,  who  is  at  all  times  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subjects  he  copies  from  nature,  and  yet  usually  introduces 
into  his  pictures  some  peculiar  episode  which  adds  greatly  to  their  interest. 
The  most  romantic  portion  of  a  most  romantic  country — Spain— has  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  this  year*s  "  Landscape  Annual.**  The  prints  have 
lieen  well  engraved  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful and  agreeable  of  tiie  series.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  embellish- 
ments are  those  which  represent  the  far-famed  AJhambra ;  but  among  the 
wild  grandeur  of  rock  and  forest  the  artist  has  also  sought  and  found  many 
rich  acquisitions  to  his  store.  Among  the  collection  are  several  wood-cuts  of 
considerable  merit.  There  are  doubtless  some  who  will  even  prefer  them 
to  the  more  ambitious  illustrations  of  the  work.  Mr.  Roberts  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  us  a  just  and  accurate  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try ; .  and  we  thank  him  for  a  very  rare  treat.  To  Mr.  Roscoe,  for  the 
letter-press,  we  are  also  much  indebted  ;  failure  was  impossible  when  the 
matcnel  was  so  abundant ;  but  he  has  selected  from  the  immense  mass 
before  him  the  more  attractive  legends  and  the  more  striking  descriptions. 
His  task  has  been  performed  with  judgment  and  ability,  and  the  book 
continues  to  deserve  the  extensive  patronage  it  has  hitherto  met. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual.     Scot  and  Scotland.    By  Leitch  Ritchie. 

To  say  that,  in  the  illustrations  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Cattermole  has  sur- 
passed himself,  is  saying  but  little  to  express  our  pleasure  and  astonishment. 
There  is  a  power,  a  spirit,  and  a  variety  in  their  composition  and  intellect, 
that  we  were  unprepared  for.  The  artist  has  made  a  "  giant  stride  ;**  uid« 
in  most  instances,  the  subjects  have  been  felicitously  rendered. 
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The  plate  of  *'  Nenlpath  Castle/*  althoug:h  beantiftiUy  engraved,  fiuls  to 
give  the  delicacy  of  form  to  the  female  and  3ie  liffht  gracefulness  of  drapery 
which  we  so  much  admire^lU  ^h<^d]ra^iki^H.^l2dhleYen  Castle/*  too,  lOMS 
a  gr^at.  degree  of  interest  from  the  unavoidable  f^ttj^^ijmjP^^^jl^^  w 
t^  r  fore.groujid,  and  Lindsay,  w^o  ^  the  t>ng^n«J.JyoipSft  r^^^^im 
ferocious,  ki  the  9ngra¥ing  appeara  no  ^mofevthanrftn>fAn](ieilriaBii  im.* 
white  hdrs^  If -we  are  fastidtooB  i  in  these  matters,*  Mfi  Htatk^^asaaF^tfaMik 
himself.  We  have  so  lotig  banotitefted  tipon  pearffecJ5on,''thati^e.;;dlsa^ 
any  approiach  to'comnion  fai'e^  Mr.fieitchKitcnie  has trod'^'Q(ia'^^g;!^(t^ 
gnpund. . '  He  ha»  followed  TTie  Scot  over  his  own  Unda  inio  uni  WKOitmreni 
— he  has  been  with  him  at  Craignethait'0a$tle,'**4it  jhoB  jBharad.i&tiha. 
mysteries  <)f  Giendeargh,— and  blown  the  trumpet  at  Stirling  CMtle^aiiil 
yiet,  though  there  is  nothing  to  extol  exceedingly;  there  i^  ifothbdrthit 
induces  a  d^advantageous  comparison  between  *'  the  Ajlighty  €^  *  and 
the  unaffected  '*  Biographer  of  liis  Moprs  ap<i  MpuntaAoa  ;*'  it  i%.^  a.^oogh 
parison  that  never  suggests  itse^.*  We  were  pleased  with  the  matteni^aA 
pleased  with  the  industry  and  ^ood  taste  which  dhre^lted'Mr.  RilcMeln  tils 
labours  to;  ascertun  eveiything  likely. to  interest  tbos^Mtid  tm^6MBjb 
many  happy  hours  and  so, many  kindly  feelmgs  with  the  labpiirs  an4  tte 
memory  ot  Scott.  »..\,         ^! 

No  edition  of  8cott*sr  works  ean  be  ccmsidered  perfeet  thai  has  not  ifciB 
beautlftd  booV  as  an  addendum  to  its  volumes.  '  ^       -^ 


I 


The  Amulet  ' 

This  Annual*  the  tenth  volume  of  which  is  before  iHii  has  BUrAiadii' 
cessiid  career.   "But,  with  v(%  circuinstances  prevent  fts  havmr'the  tec 
mendation  to  public  favour. ithaiB  so  largely  a^4  liberally  reb^yW*  ;4f(  f&t 
hands  of  others.  .  .    .n  ^    •  .  ::!^ 

The  Juvenile  Forget  Me  Not  .  , .  h/.!,  .'.  / . 

This  work,  of  which  seven  volumes  have  now  been'p^pUshedLil(^dtifi!i^ 
exdusively  to  children,  and  it  ia  but  just  to. say  that, the. editor,  luiiai  iM^nt 
pushed  the  dDfject  she  has  had  in  view.  With  the  assistaiioe  of  many  vxiteni, 
who  have  long  laboured  f  o  instruct  the  young,  9he  has  prepnfed  a-  -woric 
ftttt  of.J«^^step»ent  ^nd  informQition,  but  in  which  the  latter  is  $o  ^^li^iiAed 
with  the  former  that  nothing  appears  likely , to  produce  alarm  at  t|^e^  %^ 
of  **  a  lesson.**  Knowledge  la  conveyed  in  so  agreeable  a  form,  thai  it  yjw 
be  sought  a^  a  t^laxation  rsither  than  ftta&k-^the  eureat  Way  of  conveying 
it  so  ^  to  render  it  really  imprcssfte.  ^    \,     .'.    '' 


T?f^  Coihic 'QfifeVipg,* ; 


I'f    t«' .-  )i.  *■■      .ii.iU?  1(1. 


Miss  Sheridan  this  year  diivea  her  wa^^onKthepun  is  the  <ladyjB^  viith 
considerable  skill,  and,  we  doubt:  Qot,  with  .considerable' "proflti^^  TtiMfnc 
jfour  huadv9d  p$Kg^  of  toi  arj9,  .we  confess,  ratH^r|fO0  nxMbh  M'jei^^^  bjot^g* 
load  is  seldom  heavy,  and  there  are  many  who  will  enjoy  hef.  ipV^r^^ft 
their  natrie  Is'^Legrdn/*  Tier  own  contnbutions-are  amongitki  bfii^.W 
she, has x)btained. very  efficient  ai(f  vand  her  volirtoe'v^illftto^yTebonipeme 
fieru&al.  now, that,  \^mtry  weather  is  dbont' to''ilitrodu:de'bIdeK)evi]i^'9«ho 
mast  be  deatroved;  at  any  «est.  S«verfd,  of  .yi^vg?*P^/?fiV'^^*^i^l^^ 
areof  ntre merit ;  «  Mr«  Kelly «hmes  prerfsa^ioefiit  initiikiidepacta^n^'-.  i  .< 


m»*'      -<        I     ■    '  .    -.,        '.(.J  .■,   ,.   ,; 


<i7  >. 


We:hftve  thus  noticed  -all  .the  Annuals  float'  h,av.^  yet.  «iadei  ^^ 
ance ;  but  the  three  best  are  to  oome-^^'.  Turnerfi  Annual  Tour/)?' 
Book  of  Beauty,'*  und  the"'  Keepsake.'*    Good  tidmga'  hare.<9oae 
them*    Report  speaks  of  them  as  admirably  bq^ond  their-  pndeces 
that^  in  particular,  the  one  edited  by  the  aceomplished  CottoteeRi  of 
sington  IS  of  rare  excellence. 


.  i«* . 


■/ 
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/  LITERARY  REPORT. 

^VoW'.,  ^ii  fytm  tbi  ncxt^ei  ol*  <*  ColtMrn<i' 

^t,  Hoffcc  9i;Bl|b>  Reuben  A|»ley«  in  3  tc|1s.. 
|{ejp^or.J?jieraAip^ca:  or,  Thf  dmlleofe  uf 
^4rkUa.  an  Hrstiuricftl  Tale,  by  the' Mar- 
qtih  tfAdigno,  traofllaMd  fVoan  ihe  Ilallao, 
to  Jd  Um  p»caa*  ited  tfuiniy  im  b*'  pobHibiedk 


Tf «9h  Yatiw,  ajerjea-  Qt  Natal  Tales  aod 
9ketchM  tQ  pieaw^^V  hand*.  .  By  ihe.Old 
^allorp  Anthor  -of  **  Oreemrich  BiMpitAl/* 
«£^milicdby'Oeo.€rufic«h4iik,  irill  ati^edUf 
AppiM^i  '>'  "•  •  .  i.''  .-.  :.  .  ./  •  •  .  •. 
'  :Ttir0|NWb of  (|hMq|rii«'A,wo)f« by  pbi^rlw 
powdtii  Glarks,  la  %«  49rw«f  d  aut^ 

Mr.  Valpy  baa.annotui^?^  |<)r  publlcaUona 
work  for  the  clergy  lu  ge&^al;  ahd  f  drStad^nta 
ia  DiTinlty,  under  tbt  title  of  Skeletons  of  the 
flttkodf  tf  ibarbiMrlBbfiKUt[9(^t{sb  t^Uinrn, 
by  the  Rer.  T.  8.  Hngkcs. 

Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the'  State  of 
£dneatlon  In  England,  by  the  ReT.  HT. ,  S. 
Smith. 

•1!lie  ^Ihstt  JPail  (•f^qiav^rly  p^lf e^flpn.  to 


'     A  View  of  tht  liment  ^tai^  of  th«  Sefflff 
'  Island*, "t^th  aif  Appendta  cbrlrMletftb'  1880/ 
by  ibe  Re¥.  O.  Woodley;    Bt4,  <  6f, 

TUDey.Halt^y  Tbopns  tood». .  9  v#li.9(»t ' 
ftve.   li.  lU.  6<f.  ,       •    .         ' 

Knts  to  Cri^ck,  b?  ,tbe  auU)«r  of  "Vscetlm 
tantabrigien^s.**   Wmo.'  V    '         ,' 

Kidd^  Domeatte  Llt>iftty$  W  Fai^iy  Atf; 
tlscv.    l8iho.  ;T«;!6d 

T1i^M.<isi«al.^ni>ro«199^   4t9.,  16«. 
•  Tba  Wlfe*s  B99k ;  ^  t^  Ijlarriagv  JPreseiot, 
iSmo.   3f .  &I. ' 

/  Anne  Grey,  edited  by  tb*  ntitbatti^  QraAbyi'* 
,3Yols.^ostBrQ.-    li:itl.6d:'  '     • 

>'    Cfaristknaa. t^tes^  by  W.  Hi  Bviiton*  Idaiif 

•  ^*  '  .  •  •      ■'<•••,'..       , , 

,    The  keepsake  for  1835.    iU,    ,  ^  ' 

C^tal6gae  of  itSSl.  in  the  ^tlthlh  l^tis^in, 
tie#  stHM,  Vol.  U  "  Armidai  )I4&'<  ^oKo^ 
U8f.  .        -^    •      •      ,   .  I 

«., <  LjQltfrf  (|N>q»Indi4  49»cr}b{/if  k'loifri^e/  in 

,  tbe  ^rlU9b  Pominiops  du^iois  lS38/^>  36,  ^n^ 
31,  from  the  French  of  Victor  Jaeqaemont.  f 
▼ols.    ^4f. 

-  AkUne  Poets,  Vol.  XXXL  f*  Young,"  Vol. 
Jl|.  Si.. 


Cfwilajn  a  ^eriea  of  14^  Platen  of  Bo^n  polns     ,  ^  Aitlner*s  Ltf^  and  T^es  cf  the  ReV.  Iiue 
apd  Medals,  comprising  all  >be  Important  '    VVatU.RD.    8ro.    ICji' 


taHedes  6f '  the  (Consular'  or  Faioily  Ji^rics. 
and  those  of  the  Rmpire. 

Will  Watch,  by  the  Anthor  of  «  CaTendish/' 
b  in  a  forward  state.  .-  ■  />  • 

'•  Tbft  ihk/i  tolqme  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Mar- 
tin's History  at  iha  British  Colonies,  conr- 
ptlM'n^th^'wtioIe  of  oilr  possietionsjo  Ndnik 
Ji'ftiMt*^  frtfh  Vapa,'  Oflklal  DoMnMUtii;  ai|d 
iveosats  Statfrtafnl  TaUfff « la  la  an  a4Tnnced 
ilt|M<o»pr«wl»  s^fl  w^l  speedily  appeiir.  . 
;  ,.A.oew  wyrl^on  America,  callea  the  tJiUte^ , 
!StaYef  and  Canada  In  183!i.  d.  and  4,  by  0«  D* 
A^^e^Mi;'i^./l«'M  gb^imstt.  . . 

:>.TbelPtl|Slmf:  of;  W«M«glniPVil*NoyM«  H 
Misa  Strickland.  Is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Milton,  In 
monthly  parts,  with  Life  and  coplonp  orljri^ 
aod  collated  Notes,  by  Sir  Sgertoil  Br/oges, 
nid'hl^tortiaft  kn4  i*uvn«ain«  lUnt^tiono  bgr ' 
4,J4'W^TSirnff^lai|nn^licfd.     .. 

JMi»  0.  .D,  logUs  announces  A  Journey 
^broughoat  Ireland  in  Che  Spribg.  Summer, 
'^n^  AMWvdn  6t  if^i* 

'•  '^ol^nel'  Mitfriqitt  'SkMtaa.  «f  SoottUh 
8eo»crT<')b«pulbllflatlon  ofwhifb  has,beea  to 
,  Ipng  delaysfl.  are  nearly  Qompletrd,  }n  >  double 
niwbtir,  to  form  one  Tolume. 

TJi«  first  Wunie  of 'Mr,  Motray'itf '  Varlormtt 
EdIUon  or  'fik»sw4irW  UM  of  JbtilsMkl^  pHntod 
nnlformly  with  the  Life  and  Works  of  Byron 
apd  of  Crabba^and  embellished  with  engrav- 
lo«  by  th«  Ffiid^nli.  ttherdta«r1ngs  tUktn  on 
th3  spot  bf  StinfiOld.  Ml/  bo^ittbllibleA  at  th« ' 
•eommrnoeinqit  of  J»»  now.yfttfc  • 

a^ottedionaof  tbe  1  J^l$btcsnth  Ccf^tury.^ 
from  the  French  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ci  equy  / 
StoIs.  8to.    l/.li. 


FS»rgtt^M<UNot,l8a9.'  U^.    '  ' 
JoTenile  Forget-Me-Not,469l(     r,'.  . 
Friendship's  Offering.  1835.    12f. 
'  ICaslQ^ffcrtbi.  1885.    18*/ 
Orion's  Obsenrationp  on  the  Spinal  Cqrd. 

'  OVesRile  .'OD  CooipvatiTt  Pfayslologyt,  from 
iba  ^txm^n  of  Tiedeaann  by  GiUJy  and  Lanf , 
9yo.    18#,      . 

llie  Amulet,  1835.    ISi. 

JuTentle  Forge«-Me>Not,  by  thit  klal}»  Wib>, 
^.  ••••'.'.»  ■•' 

> OrlonMl  Ajoiikl/l8S5i    SU«  ■•, 

^  Mf If  TraofliAie^  of.  Abe  Ii«]y(  BilV/o,  frtm 
Iho  original  Heb^e,w.  by  J.  BellamV.    iiof  1^» 

Accodnt  of  the  island  Of  PQetto'ltlcO.  by 
pokfifl^^ter.    8to.    9f. 

Lsst  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  the  Author  of 
»f,pelh»m/*  ^^   3yoli«Fost$vo,  V.Mt.td. 

Tomblcson's   Views  on   Uie  Tl^ames  and 
Medway.    4to.    i5i. 

Russell's  Iflstory  of  theOharch'hi  BeotUud; 
IJmo.   •«;'  '    :    '        . 

OcU«rm:iphinstone,4Ma9x3tor9,    StoU 
crown  8to.    *U» 

Heath's  Picuuresque  Anoiial.  18^.    2I«. 

A  l^ompanlon  to  the  Atlas ;  or,  a  f«iei  tf 
^  er^grapiifoal  TUblcii,  by  E.  MlUt^  A^f.  -  flk; 

•BalgMtt  o^d  E6lliwid«by|kU'«o#flf&,.4 
Tola.  ISmo.    ISt. 

Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand.    9  toIs.    84^. 

^ntteifb  WktiMrings  laf  NewSottth  Wales* 
9 Ttts.  9mt4  880.     '  ■  - ' ; 

.MIf(Hm<3oanii  or^  tboWhalf  Flahsraiiw. 
a^ls.,  16a.  , 

.  Landscape  Aonu^  for  1835. .  Sit.         ^ 

tectures  In  t>efence  of  the  Church  of  ^n|^ 
land,  by  the  ReT.  S.  /.  KUHk.    Bto;'  I0#, .  ' 


(    «82    ) 

FINE  ARTS. 

SmrVOLK-STBIST  WINTBE  BKBIBITION. 

Thb  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  is  open  to  the 
public.  Our  readers  are,  we  presume,  aware  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  deceased  painters,  lent  by  collectors.  The  principal  contnbntocs 
are  the  Earl  of  £greniont,  R.  Vernon,  £sq.,  Lady  Bernard,  Lord  Northwick, 
J.  Wadmore,  Esq.,  Lord  Carnarvon,  J.  Rolls,  Esq.,  and  S.  Cartwright,  Esq. 
The  works  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  masters  are  numerous,  but,  to  our 
taste,  the  principal  attractions  are  those  of  the  English  school ;  of  these 
there  are  many  of  rare  value  and  surpassing  excellence.  Reynolds*  Grains- 
borough,  Opie,  Fuseli,  Harlowe,  Barry,  Bennington,  and  Stothard, — from 
the  works  of  these  glorious  masters  an  interesting  selection  has  been  made. 
The  living  painters  have  also  largely  contributed.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
fine  specimens  of  Thomson,  Turner,  Beechey,  Mulready,  Jones,  Hilton, 
Eraser,  Pyne,  Roberts,  J.  Wilson,  Ores  wick.  Saver,  8cc. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  the  old  and  the  modern  painters  mingled  wiD 
enjoy  a  rich  treat  by  visiting  this  exhibition.  We  cannot  class  it,  in 
interest,  among  those  that  are  to  gladden  us  in  spring ;  but  it  presents 
much  to  admire,  and  very  much  to  improve,  at  a  time  when  sights  are  few 
in  the  metropolis.  It  will  amplv  repay  all  who  visit  it,  either  to  obtain 
amusement  or  to  derive  knowledge— to  see  what  has  been  done  in  past 
times,  and  is  doing  in  the  present. 


THE  DRAMA. 


We  present  an  apology  this  month  instead  of  an  article.  We  shall  ._ 
medy  the  omission  m  our  next  Number,  by  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  m>- 
ceedmgs  of  the  theatrical  session.  Hitherto,  in  point  of  hcU  there  fias 
been  little  done  of  interest,  though  the  bills  and  the  curtains  have  been 
drawn  up  as  usual.  Mr.  Denvil  promises  something  which  he  may  or  may 
not  redeem.  Mr.  Serle  has  produced  a  very  elegant  little  drama.  Madame 
Vestris  has  made  her  promises,  and  as  usual  has  redeemed  them  with  a 
very  charming  grace.  Mr.  Yates  has  been  as  supernatural  as  usual,  and 
Mrs.  Yates  as  over  natural.  Mr.  Davidge  promises  an  opera  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  other  accomplished  singers.  Mr.  Glossop  assures  us  that  Bri- 
tons support  native  talent,  for  that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  hate 
visited  his  glass  curtain,  manufactured  by  Monsieur  Cabanel. 

Wait  a  little*  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will  see  you  all  well  bestowed 
next  month. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION". 

At  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  Phillips  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemieal  alBnity. 
The  object  of  the  lecturer  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  chemical 
affinity,  and  to  describe  the  causes  which  increase,  diminish,  prevent,  or 
modify  its  action.  He  observed,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ultimate 
nature  or  cause  of  affinity,  and  laiow  of  its  existence  only  by  the  effects 
which  it  produces  on  the  various  forms  of  matter.  To  admit  of  the  aoticn 
of  chemical  affinity,  it  was  stated  that  bodies  must  be  dissimilar ;  and  this 
fact  was  illustrated  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  when  separate, 
upon  vegetable  blue  and  yellow  colours  respectively,  and  their  loss  of  this 
power  by  combination,  so  as  to  form  a  ssdt.  Another  circumstance  requi- 
site to  its  production  was  mixture ;  to  this,  however,  there  was  an  apparent 
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exception,  as  when  an  effervescent  and  deliquescent  salt  were  contained  in 
the  same  vessel ;  the  latter,  without  being  in  contact  with  the  former, 
would  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization, — ^an  effect  which  was  stated 
to  be  due  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  air,  which  conveyed  the  moisture 
from  the  effervescent  to  the  deliquescent  salt.  Variations  of  temperature 
were  mentioned  as  causing  alterations  in  chemical  affinity:  thus,^at 
common  temperature,  mercury  and  atmospheric  air  undergo  scarcely  any 
change  whatever ;  but,  at  a  certain  increase  of  heat,  the  mercury  combinea 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide,  whilst  at  a 
higher  temperatiure  than  that  required  to  form  the  peroxide,  it  is  decomposed 
into  oxygen  gas  and  a  species  of  mercury.  Another  experiment  performed 
to  prove  that  affinity  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  heat,  was  that  of 
mixing  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  At  common  tempera- 
ture, these  salts  undergo  no  change ;  but,  when  heated,  it  was  shown  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  evolvea,  and  what  is  commonly  called  muriate 
of  lime  remained  in  the  vessel.  It  was  afterwards  shown,  that  when  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  hme  formed  by  heat  were  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  at  common  temperature,  carbonate  of 
fime  was  again  formed  and  precipitated ;  while  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
also  reproduced  at  this  low  temperature,  remained  in  solution.  It  was  ob- 
served that  heat,  in  some  cases,  caused  only  partial  instead  of  total  decom- 
position :  thus  it  was  shown,  that  when  copper  was  put  into  sulphuric  acid, 
no  action  took  place  between  them ;  but  when  heat  was  applied,  then  the 
cooper  decomposed  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  taking  part  of  its  oxygen, 
reauced  it  to  tne  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  was  plentifully  given  out 
in  the  form  of  ^.  Comminution  was  mentioned  as  sometimes  requisite 
to  cause  chemical  action,  in  other  cases  merely  accelerating  it.  The  first 
proposition  was  proved  by  the  insolubility  of  common  clay,  though  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  in  an  acid ;  but  some  clay,  or  alumina,  which  had  been 
recently  precipitated,  and  was  consequently  more  minutely  divided,  was 
immediately  dissolved  by  the  acid.  The  second  case,  on  the  acceleration 
of  chemical  action  by  minute  division,  was  shown  by  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  powdered  marble  was  dissolved  in  acid  than  in  a  mass  of  the 
same  substance.  Concentration  was  likewise  mentioned  as  another  circum- 
stance sometimes  requisite  to  induce  chemical  action.  Mr.  Phillips  af1;er- 
wards  observed,  that  oxygen  was  necessary  to  cause  metals  to  combine 
with  acids ;  and  this  was  stated  to  be  sometimes  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  acid  and  water,  or  the  atmosphere,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the  acid  ;  further,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
third  body  was  sometimes  necessary  to  insure  chemical  action.  This  was 
proved  by  mixing  very  small  portions  of  tincture  of  galls  and  sulphate  of 
iron  in  distilled  water ; — no  visible  effect  was  produced  until  a  drop  of 
solution  of  ammonia  was  added,  when  the  whole  became  instantly  almost 
black.  In  some  cases,  dilution  was  necessary  to  chemical  action,  as  when 
sulphuric  acid  requires  water  to.  cause  action  between  it  and  zinc ;  this, 
however,  was  not  owing  to  dilution  as  such,  but  because,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  water,  the  oxygen  requisite  to  the  solution  of  the  metal  was 
supplied  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  observed,  that  though  a  certain  degree 
of  oxidizement  was  necessary  to  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  acid,  an  excess 
might  prevent  it.  The  lecturer  concluded  an  admirable  discourse  with 
explaining  what  was  meant  by  the  nascent  state  of  bodies,  which  he  said 
frequently  was  necessary  to  insure  chemical  action ,  and  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  time  would  not  allow  him  to  offer  any  experimental  illustration 
of  this  circumstance,  nor  to  enter  further  into  the  subject,  for  which  he  had 
prepared  additional  observations  and  experiments. 


(    9M  -  ) 
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VARIETIES. 

Beeovery  of  Treasure  by  the  Diving  &i/>-Oiieof  th6  mint  inl 

and  gratifying  experiments  ever  «ipade  with  that  exjxi^rdimanr  nuuslviie. 
the  divine  bell,  is  that  whi^h'has  lately  h^en  performed  oy  yiQjlQ|iou]:iiUe 
Commander  De  Roos,  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasures  and  ^U^res.oC.lhe 
Thetis,  a  King's  ship,  which  sunk  in  a  cove  to  Uie  southreast  of  ..C^e 
Frio,  in  1830.  The  following  is  an  iLb^tract  of  a  paper  read  Sefore.th^  Bow 
Society.  The  Hon.  Commander.  De  Roos,'  commanding  his  Majeat^^s.ship 
Algcrine,  was  instructed  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  £Le  reached  C<^  Fm 
on  the  eOi  of  March,  1S32,  with  eleven  .officers  an^  d^hty-fivis  nyia,..  A 
sufficient  number  of  h^djs  were  left  on  ')y)ftr<^  tlip  ship,  w'furii  wft^  mnnr^A 
in  a  harbour  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action ;  others  were  employe " 
th0  boats  which  they  had  erected  near  tbe  Cape,  and  the  rema 
amounting  to  thirty-tiVe  men,  were  stationed  at  tne  wreck.  The  is 
which  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cape  Frio,  Is  an  immj 
promontory  of  granite  jutting  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  sixty  miles  ei 
Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  cove  in  the  middle  of  which  the  llietis  sunk 
square  indentation  in  the  cliff»  600.  feet  deep  by  as  many.  wide, 
surrounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  masses  of  granite,  fronoe  100  to  J200 
feet  high,  and  is  exposed  to  the  whole  swell  of  the  South  Atlantic^  wkich 
sets  in  with  remarkable,  force  in  that  direction.  The  weather  is  sinfhi^LcIy 
variable,  and  transitions  frequently  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  fiewl^Gius, 
from  perfect  stillness  to  the  most  tremendous  sw^.  Few  sccflfteS'ift^  ilatuie 
are  more  sublime  than  those  presented  by  the  cove  during  a  gale  of  ^ind 
from  the  south-west.  Frequent  interruptions  were  expenenced  from  the 
state  of  the  weather,  alid  the  almost  iiicessant  agitation  .of  the  water, 
which  was  often  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  diving-bell  almos^  ui^n9^ 
abje'^  and  to  .expose  the  divers  tO  great  dafiger.  The  diving-bell  ooni 
of  a^one-ton  $hip*s  tanlf^  with  eight  inches  of  iron  at  the  TOttow^in 
to  |;ive  it  more  oepth,  and  haA^jn^  attached  to  it  seventeen  ewlL^i  hi 
which  was. foiind  sufficient  to  ^K. it.  So.. soon  as  the  requisite  aitblge- 
ments  were  ..completed,  the  Commander  i  tnade  a  minute  silirvey  of]  the 
bottom  by  toeans  of  the  diving«belly  and  ascertained  the  eitaot  -position 
shape  of  all  .the  large  rocfks  ^^htoh  covered*  the  spot  where  the  trea: 
an0  stores  of  th^  Thetis  hadbeM)  scattered.-  The  shape  of  tfte! 
wher^  the  prebibus  metals  in  {^articular  had  been  deposited,  wa.^  an 
of  jwhich  the  two  principal  axes  measured 'forty-eight  and  thirty-one 
laige  boulder^  6f  granite  had  liolLeiijoyer  these  ti^easures,  arid  required 
reihoved  before  the  lalt^  could,  pe  ,riecovered.  The  superincu];i;ibent 
suie  of  the  sea,  aided  by  the,. huge  matena^s  of  the  wreck, of  the  $i 
wl^ch  under  the  influeoipe  of  the  swell,  acting  like  a  pavior^s  banuaer 
enormous  piomentum,  ihad  jasnmea  together  the  rocks,  and  produc 
strpng  cohesion  between  the  fragments  of  wood  and  the  gold,  silver, 
irop.  iThe  divers: aufBerad  xnuoh  fliom>aai*ldt6]erable  steneh  aHsing 
de^mposed  animal  substances.  The  first  labour  of  the  divers  wi 
debr  away  everyj  ppr(i9n;pf  ^h^(V^f^k ;  and  after  this  was  accomplu 
to  loosen  andiremQve  aU  thia  large,fock9  in  .succession,  beginning  with 
smkllest,  and  ending  wUh  the.  largest  and  most  unwieldy.  Some  of  tl 
w^ch  thejadyenturous  party  succeeded  in  rolliqg  from  thyir  i^itu^tiona  into 
deep  waTerT  weighecT  abouttliiffy  or  f6fty*tons ;  an^Uie  largest,  which  it 
requii^  immense  efforts  to  moi^e  .from/  its  ^c^  ¥Nfesr;cdm{iu|ed»  €b  mtigh 
sixty- five  tons;  •  Thia  last  effort  served  to:  prove  that  no.pirtieiliieF  of- the 
wreck  or  stores  was  lefb  unexamined^  After,  fifteen^sitxtetntli^  cf  tbe  pro* 
pertjr  had  ^en  xeoovieredy  the  <  enterprise,  virhieli  had  «0  lenlirely  sUeeeddadj 
teiminatedon.  the  a4thof.July,  sad  thei  Algenne  <i«tiirn«l>tot.Rio<dt 
Janeiro  loaiiie  Ist  of  August  Thedimate'  appears  lo/  have  bteaitiwrm* 
able  lo  the  health  ofihe  paity  ;i  few  suifered  fibtta«sioi^e8S^<and>tha  esp^ 
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dition  was  unattended  with  tlie  loss  of  a  single  life.  On  one  occasion  the 
divers  were  visited  by  a  whale,  which  ■  iiifpvoached  so  near  the  diving-bell 
as  to  place  the  party  in  imminent  danger,  but  fortunately  the  enormous 
fffie«lM9t'«hkii|^  ins;  €Qiii«)»  without  domg  any  injmjr^ 

Phce9  6/ Worship  in  England  and  B^a?5*.— Abstract  of  the  total  niiiix- 
ber  of  parishes  in  each  diocese  of  England  and  Wales  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  1000  persons  and  upwards ;  the  number  of  churches  and  cluipels 
therein  ;  number  of  persons  they  will  contain ;  and  the  nupaber  of  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  therein.    Dated  May  20,  1812. . 

(Memorandum.— The  population  for  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  Bristol, 
Chester,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  and  Salisbury,  has  been  collected  lor  this  abstract 
from  the  population  returns  in  1801.) 
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THOMAS  B.  CLAUKB; 
Recefrer,  &c.,  of  DtncesanR^nrA^  mkde  to 
lli«  Majesty  m  C;<Mirt(Hf. 


•*  Fiffe  Dcinpa$ui  CMie  Dm/^.^^A  return  of  the  number  of  pi^rson^  who 
fa^te  been  destnoyed'  by  1\re  damp  and  ishcrtte  damp  Sn  the  mines  and 
oolhen^s  of  Englaiid  and  Wales,  sto  far 'as  the  same  can  he  asls^^rtftmed  bjr 
ttier  Clerks  of'tneHeaee  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Coroners  since  the 
year  181 0,  tu  an  order  from  the  House  of  Commons,  hae  t>een  printed;  and 
l^tnisfaes  the  i^lldwhftg  particnlai^'i^Chester,  since  1814;  7 ;»  G  umber  land, 
riooe  1^1(1,.  MO;  Derbyft)itre«  siiiee  I814«'1V^  Darham,  ^no  return  yet 
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nade;  Gbacest«nhire,  since  1610, 3 ;  LMicashife,  ifiopmpl6te.r-T«Komtiiift 
yet  made  ftom  the  Boohdftle  distiiet.  nor  the  .borough  of  Wij^ii.  The  vetum 
from  the  West  Derby  hundred  is  from  August,  18i27,«nly»  4hat  from  ihm 
Manchester  district  so  recent  as  July,  1832.  134;  Monmouthshuvt  mem 
18)0,  3 ;  Northumberland!  since  1814,  incomplete.  The  Coconers  deliver 
their  inquisitions  to  the  Judges  of  Assise  at  the  opening  of  their  Courts,  and 
not  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  it  is  therefbre  expected  that  the  Clerkof  th^ 
Assize  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  correct  account.  Nottingham,  singe  181 0» 
18;  Shropshire,  since  1810,  89;  Somersetshire,  since  1810,  onef  Stafford* 
shire,  since  1818,  104;  Warwickshire,  since  1810,3;  Worcestershire,  no 
return  yet  made.  York,  North  Hiding,  since  1810, 29 ;  West  Riding,  since 
1810«  346.  Of  these  persons,  althousrh  the  whole  were  killed  in  the  mines 
and  ccdlieries  of  this  district,  the  particular  causes  of  the  deaths  of  230  of 
them  have  not  been  iftated  in  tne  Coroners*  returns.  In  Brecon,  since 
1815,  15  ;  Flintshire,  since  1810,  38;  total  to  August  30,  1834, 1028. 

JBducation  tn  Factories.^lhe  Central  Board,  with  a  yiew  to  obtain  cor* 
rect  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  operatives,  in  the 
forms  sent  out  made  columns  in  which  should  be  entered  one  by  one 
whether  the  operative  could  read  or  not,  and  write  or  not ;  a  lar^  body  of 
information  had  thence  been  obtained.  Most  of  the  factories  which  nicde 
a  retiim  as  to  wages  made  also  a  return  as  to  education,  bnt  several  did 
not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  factories -which  did  not  retttrn 
an  account,  one  by  one,  of  the  wages, 'have  given  information  as  to  reading 
and  writing.    The  result  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

Cau  Cannot  Can  Cannot 
Kead.  Read.  Write.  Write. 
Yorkshire  •         .         •      8f087 


Lancashire        ,         • 
Cheshire  • 

Derbyshire 
Staffordshire     •         • 
Leicestershire  . 
Nottinghamshire 
N^olk,  Suffolk,  Sssex 
Wiltshire   ■      , 
Somersetshire  • 

Devonshire       •       ^  • 
Gloucestershire        '  • 
Worcestershire 
Warwickshire  • 


11393 
80112 
2490 
3530 

^51 

948 
1914 
3015 
2040 

756 

4556 

21 

105 


1616  ' 

5191 

5509 

2344 

'5184 

8553 

344 

1630 

1806 

314 

1200' 

1604 

716 

2603 

1645 

92 

•  174 

269 

127  • 

455 

616 

433 

•  606* 

1739 

527 

1364 

2208 

220 

591 

1678 

34 

'  401 

386 

379  • 

1983 

2962 

mm^ 

16 

5 

16 

61 

39 

Total        *        •  43|837        7170    21,468    29,009 

The  ibllowing  is  a  summary  of  the  fourteenth  annaal  report  of  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churches : — Churches  and  chapels  completed, 
208 ;  ditto  building,  5  ;  plans  improved,  2  ;  grants  proposed  to  be  made  ibr 
building  other  churches  and  chapels,  10;  total,  225.  Accommodation  in 
churches  and  chapels  completed: — in  })ews,  125,481;  in  free  8ittii|gs» 
1 53,568 ;  total,  279,049. 

Militia. — ^The  Commissioners  lately  appointed  by  Government  to  inspect 
the  Militia  Staff  in  the  three  kingdoms  nave  finished  their  report,  which 
states  that  a  great  number  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  inefficient, 
and  consequently  recommends  their  discharge.  They  farther  recommend 
that  the  small  regiments  should  be  united,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  them  to  recruit  the  regular  army.  That  this  plan  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  .operations  to  that  effect  have  akeiidy 
commenced.  The  corr^pondence  in  future  is  to  be  carried  on  through  thus 
Commander-in-Chief's  Office. 

Education  qf  the  Poor.— During  the  past  and  the  present  year  aSS 
schools  have  been  received  into  union  with  the  Natkmal  oociety»  omymg 


n^  th&  ^ilniocmt  of  school*  (ti  ntiic^  to  the  ntimb«v  of  ^9f^,  and  6648/L 
have  been  voted  in  aid  of  the  building  schodl-rootno  in  104  places,  the  total' 
expense  of  the  bnildings  b^ng  estimated  at  9(K0(i0/.  The  Society  has  ire- 
oently  made  a  g«neml  inquity  into  the  state  ef  education  under  the  Bsta* 
blished  Ohown  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  an  account  has  been  ob« 
tained  concerning  8650  places,  which  were  found  to  contain  about  11,000 
schools,  with  678,3S6  children.  It  is  calculated  that  there  cannot  be  less» 
in  Bi^gland  and  Wales,  than  710,000  children  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Clergy. 

Steam- Navigation. — A  retui-n  recently  published  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  steam  voyages  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies : — 

Voyages.  Tons.  - 

1893  Coastwise 11,401     .    •    <    .•   1,659.089 

1883      do.     .    1    .'    ••  .    .    .     10,3»    .    .    •    .     1,501,649 
1832  Foreign  Porto    «...      1,306-.    •    .    «        132,021 

1882       do 1,112    ....  98,116 

It  appears  iVom  the  above  that  steam-navigation  has  increased  about  one- 
ninth  part  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 

'  Import  of  Cottons'—The  number  of  bags  of  cotton  imported  into  this 
ooimtry  from  America,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  29th  of  August,  1 834. 
was  663,li56.  The  total  number  imported  in  the  whole  of  1833  was  652,822, 
being  an  inesease  of  10,424  bags,  unported  ia  the  first  eight  months  of 
1634,  over  the  whole  imports  of  1833. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods.and  yams  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
the  5th  of  January  to  the  5th  of  July,  1834,  appear,  from  a  Parliainentary 
paper  ju^t  printed,  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

Cotton  Vam £2,348,655  declared  value. 

Cotton  Goods    ••...,.      7,395,193 

£9,743,848 
If  the  exports  of  the  second  half  year  should  equal  those  of  the  first,  the 
cotton  exfiorts  of  1 834  will  considerably  exceed  those  of  any  former  year. 

Assessed  Tax  Composition. — By  the  4th  and  5th  William  IV.  c.  54, 
Compositions  for  Establishments  may  be  entered  into  from  the  5th  of 
April,  1 835,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  upon  the  articles  assessed  in  the 
present  year,  including  any  set  up  since  the  5th  April  last,  paying  in 
addition  Is,  in  the  pound  on  the  amount ;  and  certain  of  the  existing  com- 
positions may  be  renewed  in  respect  ei  Establishments  for  a  similar  term 
from  5th  of  April,  1835.  Hie  notice  of  intention  to  compound  or  renew  to 
be  given  by  the  5th  April  next.  Articles  kept  for  trade,  or  chafged  oti 
persons  in  partnership*  or  let  or  used  for  hire,  are  not  aJlowed  to  be  com-* 
pouoded  for. 

Wind&tc  i>v^y.-*The  7th  section  of  the  same  act  allows  a  person  duly 
•Messed  for  windows  for  tlie  present  year  the  priiilege  of  making  or  open** 
ing  free  of  duty  any  additional  window  in  his  dwelling  house,  war^ouse*' 
stop,  or  other  .premises ;  in  case  of  not  being  assessed  by  reason  of  having 
lesa  than  eight  windows,  his  opening  an  additional  number  will  not  make 
bim. liable;  but  in  neither  instance  can  he  erect  or  build  any  additioa 
thereto*  or  open  communication  with  nny  other  tenement  or  building  ad* 
jpining  or  near,  without  subjecting  the  windows  in  the  whole  to  assessment 
together,  as  heretofore, 

The  quantxtv  of  coals  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  is  calculated  as 
fbllows  7 — In  the  manufactories,  3,500,000  Tendon  chaldrons  ;  in  household 
consumption,  5,500,000— making  9,000,000  London  chaldrons,  consumed 
fir^m  inla(nd  coUierietr  The  quantity  sent  coastwise  on  both  sides  of  the 
ialMd  ia  3yOOOy900  ohaldrcmiH^makins  12^0M00  in  alL 
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A.pa]!liainentaqr  y^rt  on  light-honsev  ihas  iM&n  -pittited,  ftmk  iS^Mif  it 
a4ppesurBth«t»for  maihtaininf;  134  liariitsv  nearly  a^0.0M^;i6  4BXftct«<d  ft^lA' 
the  shipping  of  the  ooantfyt  though  uie  expensffl-of  thei  184  lighhr  <db  not  > 
amount  to  75»0Q0/*r«fludtt9ive  of  nearly  28>000i«  for  ooHectifng'!  '  This  i^ 
indeed  a  Falstaff  *s  bill— the  haUpeanj^worth  of  Bervice't6  the  pnMre,  and ' 
the  revenue  given  to  saek  1 

Dect^,a9e  of  Pul^d  E,T6eutions,—ThQ  following  is  a'  sfatemehl  of  the 
number  of  exi^cutions  which  have  taken  place  in  London,  in  each.respective 
year,  dince  1816;^ —  ,  ,    ,      .        . 

lOTfl  ; .    .  la 

iai7  »    • 23 

laJB 20 

1810  .*.....•.  26 

1820 43 

J  821  •     .«      »     **>,     *      *.•'•  ^3 

182J la 

1824     .....•«..  11 
1825 17 

Custom  House  Bsiablishment, — From  fu^counts  recently  laid  befpreParlia- 
inent  it  appears  that  there  are  in  England  seventy^four  p6rts»  fifteen  of  Which, 
do  not  remit  1000/.  a  year  each  to  the  Exchequer ;  twenty-six  others  which 
remit  between  1000/.  and  5000/.  each,  and  only  six  wliich  exceed  100,000/"^ 
per  annum,  namelv— London,  8,692,045/. ;  Liverpool,  3,555,955/. :  Bristol 
1,016,873/. ;  Hull,  592,181/.  j  Newcastle,  273,586?. ;  aaid  Gloucester. 
102,875/.  Sunderland  remits  75,364/.;  Stockton,  50,010/.;  and  Berwick^ 
only  2662.  In  Scotland  there  are  twenty-one  ports,  thirteen  of  which  do  ' 
not  remit  5000/.  a  year  each ;  arid  in  Ireland  fifteen  ports,  five  of  wl^ch  do 
not  reach  3000/,  a  year  each. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  Captain  6ack,  who  was  ti^eure  of 
the  return  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  ccew  to  England.    It  appeals  from 
communications  up  to  the  4th  of  May,  liom  Fort  KeliaOKe^ast  end'of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  that  Captain  Back  was  prefiaring  to  depaft^  with «.  view ^ 
of  prosecuting  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition. 
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FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 


ttm  of  DuelHnf;^  in  Hanoverr—Hh^  First  Chamber  of  the  Stated  of 
Hanover  adopted,  in  a  recent  sittin?,  a  law  on  duels.  The  penalty  of  death 
is  pronounced  against  the  person  who,  hi  a  mortal  combat,  shall  nave  killed 
his  adversary ;  which  penalty,  under  extenuating  eircfnmstanees,  may  be 
commuted  to  twenty  years'  transportation.  In  the  case  of  a  duel  not  before 
fixed,  to  be  mortal,  he  who  shall  have  killed  his  adversary  is  punis/haMe  by- 
six  years'  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  which  period  may  be 
dimmished  by  extenuating  circumstances.  Serious  vfounds  Scorn  the  same 
cause  are  punished  by  ordinary  imprisonment.  The  seconds,  who  m^ht- 
have  used  proper  exertions  to  prevent  the  duel»  aare  not  ^exonerated  from, 
punishment.  Medical  practitioners*  whose  aid  may  have  been  xeouired* 
are  not  liable,  neither  are  they  obliged  to  give  information  on  the  sulject» 

It  is  calculated  that  <^e  loss  experienced  by  speoulato^  in  the  Spanv^ 
funds  since  July,  has  been — at  Paris,  800,00^^00  francs;  at  London, 
120,000,000f. ;  at  Beriini  50,dOO,000£;  at  Frankfbrt,  7O,000,000f. ;  at  Ant- 
werp, 30,000,0«OL ;  at  BnisseK  15,000,000f.;  at  Amstefi-dam,' i20,006,«00f. ; 
and  at  Vienna,  1 0,0#0,00«f.  Thus  the  total  loss  in  Eumpe  amoonts  to  mom 
than  50p,000,000£.  It  is  supposed  that  if  a  rise  m  Spanish  securities 
should  notw  be  too  sudden,  it  would  eeoasion  a4o89  alsaost  as  considerate^ ' 


^FitreiginVandlm.  96» 

»A' Vfvy  (Wffuhur  oiusioalrinsfriiBieDt  hts  been  ImMf  invented  by  a 
iQechani^.ai  VienMu>  This  iBstrumeDt,  which  »  called  a  phonomime^  is 
considered  by  vnvsieel  composers,  and  otheTs,  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
that  hpKs  eter  beeni  produced.^  It  is  inappearanoe something;  like  an  organ ; 
but  theJMventor  hu  fovnd. a  methods  by  means  of  numei^tes  pipes  and 
machinery,  to  cause  it  to  emit  the  sound  of  a  lihe  ehonis  of  male  voices. 
The  sound  of  the  human  ypice  is  stated  to  be  admiraMy  imitated  by  the 
instrument,  and  a  person,  ^vho  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment, could  not  distinguish  the  difference.  Three  of  thesie  instruments 
were  tried  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  dUlettanii  of  Vienna,  and  in  a  room 
adjoining  was  a  large  company  ot  musical  composers  and  others,  and  they 
had  no  suspicion  but  that  what  they  heajrd  was  actually  a  chorus  of  male 
voices,  and  the  beautytind  precision  of  the  apposed  voices  was  universally 
admired. — VoUui;^    , . 

•  From  a  table  published  in  the  Moniieur^  it  appears  that  the  number  oT 
slaves  emancipated  in  the  ibur  French  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe. 
French  Giuana,  and  Bourbon,  between  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  and  the 
end  of  May  last,  amounts  to  21,2*62 — namely,  in  the  first,  to  13,963 ;  in  the 
second,  to  5710 ;  in  the  third,  to  818 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  to  771, 

Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. — An  eruption  has  recently  taken  place  at 
Vesuvius,  which  has  destroyed  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  nouses^  palaces, 
and  other  buildings,  besides  2500  acres  of  cultivated  land.  It  commenced 
on  the  27th  of  August,  when  new  craters  were  seen  to  open,  and  thousands 
of  families  were  compelled  to  fly  from  tl>eir  native  Wd»  through  heavy 
masses  of  heated  cinders.  The  eruption,  which  had  been  previously  ex- 
pected from  the  drying  up  of  the  ^ountaias,  surpassed  everything  which 
history  has  transmitted  to  us.  The  first  explosion  destroyed  toe  great  cone 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  abundance  of  inflamed 
matter  produced  flashes  which  darted  through  the  mountain's  flanks.  A 
new  Gcater  burst  open  at  the  top  of  the  great  cone,  and  inundated  the 
plain  with.tonenfs  of  lava.  The  King  and  the  Ministers  hastened  to  the 
seat  of  the  <cftta8trophe,  to  console  the  unfortunate  victims.  The  village  of 
St.  Felix»  where  they  first  took  repose,  had  already  been  abandoned.  The 
lara  soon  poured  down  upon  this  place,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hoar, 
houses,  churches,  and  palaces  were  all  destroyed.  Four  villages,  some 
detached  houses,  countiy  villas,  vines,  beautiful  groves,  and  gardens, 
which,  a  few  instants  before  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  now  resem- 
bled a  sea  of  fire.  Just  b^ore  the  explosion;  an  English  lady  was  taking 
a  sketch  of  the  incipient  eriiptioxi,  and,  had  she  remained  an  hour  longer, 
she  would' have  been  ingolphed.  The  lava  extended  itself  as  far  as  six 
miles  within  three  hours;  and  six  torrents  at  <me  time  threatened  the 
villages  oj[  Torre  deli'  Annuneiata,  Bosco  Treease,  and  Bosco  Heale.  The 
palaeeof  the  Prince  of  OtleJAnOf  and  dOQ  acres  of  his  land,  are  utterly 
deatrpyed^  The  cinders  feU  Uuriner  an  entire  ni^t  over  Naples ;  and,  if  the 
lav^  liad  taken  that  direction,  it  would  have  itestroyed  the  whole  of  that 
city. 

Spanish  Cliergtf, — ^The  following  is  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Spaxiifsh  elergy,  with  the  number  oi  that  body,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1826,  the  latest  period  at  which  a  census  has  been  made;-T61  archbishops 
and  bishops,  2363  canons,  1869  prel^ends,  16,481  parish  priests,  17,411 
superior  inenmbetlts,  9411  inferior  incumbents,  3467  postulans,  27  candid 
dates  forlivisiesi  11,300  befmits,  61»327  monks,  3l,4it0  nuns,  4928  curates: 
maJdng  a  total  of  l&e,5l9  eeclesiastias*-viz.  seoular  clergy,  67,692 ;  regular 
clergry,'92,6)ft74  This.taA^k.giir^  one  clergyman  for  every  91  inhabitants, 
wheroatu  in.  Italy*  there  is  ov\y  one  in  2U»;  in  France,  one  in  280;  in 
£ngland»one  in  aiO ;  in  Austria;*  one  in  6##.  In'  addition  to  the  above 
nuw^s,  thene  were  1M15  s&cristans,  &e.,'3S2fr  servitors  of  churches, 
20>||5  Uy^  membtars  pvrtoning  divevs  Teligions  functions,  7398  sec^^lar 
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ladies;  which  makes  a  total  of  186,498  individuals  belonging  to  the  church 
or  its  dependencies.  Without  ineluding  these  last  classes,  the  Spanah 
clergy  is  two  or  three  times  more  numerous  than  that  of  Italy  and  Frmnoe. 
It  is  four  times  that  of  England  without  differenoe  of  worships  It  ie  seven 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Austria,  in  propojrtion  to  the 
population  of  those  countries.  In  calculating  the  fixed  revenues  of  the 
Spanish  clergy,  from  the  cadastral  bases  of  the  twenty^two  genendiiies  of 
Castillo  and  Arragon,  we  find  them  as  follow :— * 

Patrimony    .,.•»•«         19JM5,000  fimaci* 
Houwfl     ••«•••«•      6,330,000 
Lands  ..,•••*       i00i709»00O 

Cattl •         •         •      9,143,000 

Fixed  Salaries        .••»••  5,1{>4»000 

Total 149,884,000 

In  this  calculation  is  not  included  ecclesiastical  property  without  revenue, 
3uch  as  the  numerous  edifices  occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  those  %vhich  are 
employed  for  public  worship.  On  this  point  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  statement  made  by  Cabarrus,  that  their  real  property  might  be  valued 
at  3,125»000,000  of  fVancs,  is  correct  This  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  terri- 
torial capital  of  Spain,  which,  in  1809,  was  valued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Contributions  at  12,500,000,000  francs.  Independently  of  this  fourth  of 
the  territorial  value  of  the  entire  kingdom,  the  clergy  possess  other 
branches  of  revenue  to  a  large  amount,  wnich  have  been  estunated  by  the 
Minister,  Martin  de  Garay,  and  other  economists,  as  follows  :«— 

EodMtaatioal  Tithes  .  .  •  81,000,000fr. 

Casual  ••••«•      31,850>I00 

Total     ....  112,850,000 

This  sum,  joined  to  the  above  net  proceeds,  carries  the  amount  of  the  animal 
reoeipts  of  the  Spanish  clergy  to  962,850,000  fr.,  which  is  1750  fr.  for  each 
of  its  members;  whereas,  even  under  the  old  regime,  in  1789,  when  the 
French  clergy  had  406,000,000,  each  ecclesiastic  had  but  1300ir,-— i^iMcA 
pt^ter, 

A  new  observatory,  far  Barpassing  in  nuigtittude  every  similar  establblH 
nent,  is  about  to  be  built  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  command  of  the  Empefor. 
The  observatory  itself  will  consist  of  three  toWers,  with  moveable  cupdas. 
Two  of  these  towers  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Konigsberg  helioaKter 
and  the  Dorpat  refhustor ;  but  ttie  oentre  lower  is  destined  for  the  reoeptiDn 
of  an  instrument  exceeding  in  site  all  others  of  the  kind.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  towers  the  meridian  and  tmnsportable  instruments  will  be  phced. 
Bpacious  habitations  for  five  astronomers  will  be  connected  by  two  corridors 
with  these  towers ;  so  that  the  whole  will  form  a  continuous  buikling,  510 
feet  in  length.  Smaller  subordinate  bmldings,  for  various  purposes,  will 
increase  the  establishment,  for  the  site  of  which  an  enainenee  between  six 
and  seven  miles  from  St^  Petersburgh  has  been  seleeted.^--illA0ti<9«m. 

On  opening  recently  an  Etruscan  vase,  taken  iVom  the  ruins  of  Hcircu- 
laheum,  the  learned  Abbi5  FaCciolati  found  an  orange  pickled  in  vinegar,  in 
perfect  preservation;  firom  which  It  appeare,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
made  use  of  oranges  as  we  do  of  gherkins. 

A  lump  of  silver  has  been  obtained  in  the  silver  mines  of  Koni^berg, 
which  is  perhaps  the  largest  ever  seen.  It  weighed  7i  cwt^  and  is  estuuated 
at  the  value  of  13,000  specie  dollars. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  entire  popull^on  of  Greeee  amounta 
to  only  81 1 ,  i  85  souls.  In  that  kingdom  there  1 16  towns,  and  2 146  viUa^es* 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  of  which  93  oaly  are 
inhabited.  .^ 
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AGRICULTURE. 

-  Omt  df  th«  most  striking  and  most  agreeable  phenomena  of  the  times 
ts  the  |irevalenc«  of  Associations,  havinj^  for  their  immediate  object  the 
enooaraf^ement  of  the  labourers  and  fanners*  serrants  of  both  classes,  by 
prises  for  plotif^hing  and  other  skill,  and  for  good  conduct,  and,  remotely, 
the  more  important  and  national  effect  of  re  uniting  the  several  orders 
of  rura)  society  by  the  renewal  of  mutual  regard  and  mutual  interest.  Tn 
the  most  highly-cultivated  agricultural  counties,  thene  Associations  are 
widely  extending  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  yet  embrace  any  very  large 
portion  of  the  landowners,  there  are  powerful  evidences,  in  the  strong 
remarks  made  upon  the  absence  of  this  order  in  the  provincial  journals, 
that  public  sentiment  will  constrain  them  (if  duty  fail  in  convincing  them 
of  the  necessity)  to  take  their  natural  and  proper  place  amongst  their 
friends,  tenants,  and  neighbours.  Indeed,  the  whole  rural  population 
aeems  now  to  be  convinced,  that  employment  and  the  reestabhshment  of 
those  bonds  which  heretofore  compacted  them  together,  is  the  true  and 
only  restorative  for  the  disorder  of  distress ;  and  thus  allotments,  giving 
the  labourer  a  stake  in  the  land,  and  a  resource  when  work  fails,  begin  to 
be  generally  substituted  for  the  unproductive  and  depraving  assemblies 
upon  the  road  and  in  the  gravel-pit,  though  these  are  still  but  too  com* 
inonly  the  foolish  and  destructive  alternatives  when  work  is  not  to 
be  had. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  is  beginning  to  be  acted  upon,  but,  of 
course,  very  partially.  The  Commissioners  have  circulated  letters  of 
inquiiy,  intending,  as  it  should  seem,  to  issue  a  digested  series  of  regu- 
lations, when  they  have  obtained  from  every  parish  the  details  required. 
This  caution  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  perfectly  indispensable.  But  what 
then  ?— the  generalization  drawn— the  local  discretion  hitherto  vested  in 
parish-officers  and  magistrates,  must  still  be  exercised  by  some  resident 
ninetionary,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  plainest  cases,  which  need 
no  direction,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  meet,  by  any  universal  law,  the 
anomalous  exceptions  whicn  are  perpetually  arising.  'The  solution,  indeed, 
ml  ail  the  difficulty  lies  in  one  vrord-- employment — ^and  till  that  be  found, 
the  pauper  may  be  maintained  in  a  workhouse,  or  out  of  a  workhouse — 
the  proeesB  may  be  changed,  but  the  result  must  be  the  same — the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  pauper  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  partial  working  of  the  Bill.  In  the  metropolis  it  goes  to  no  more 
than  dnving  those  who  have  had  out-door  allowances  into  the  house,  and 
terrifying  a  good  many  into  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  the 
pioYiuces  it  has  excited  some,  but  not  much  alarm,  and,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  its  operation  is  rarely  tried.  Overseers  go  on  as  heretofore, 
till  better  instructed  by  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  mean  time  the  depressed  price  of  wheat  has  induced  the  farmers, 
in  some  instances,  actually  to  lower,  and  in  roost  places  to  talk  of  lower- 
ing, wages.  Tumultuous  meetings  of  the  labourers  have  been  held  in  a 
few  districts,  but  without  any  serious  demonstrations  of  mischievous 
intention.  The  worst  symptom  is,  that  stack  burning  has  again  begun, 
and  with  very  fatal  success.  It  was  observed  by  those  whose  interests 
connected  them  with  the  insurance  of  property,  that  during  the  first  burst 
of  this  useless,  as  well  as  wicked  destruction  of  production,  the  ravages 
were  confined  to  ten  of  the  counties  of  England.  Now,  we  fear,  the 
example  has  extended  itself  to  a  far  greater  proportion. 

The  verv  partial  fall  of  rain  which  succeeded  the  long  drought  towards 

the  end  of  tlie  English  harvest  is  said  to  have  visited  Scotland  and  Ireland 

¥rith  more  severity,  and  to  have  not  only  retarded  the  getting  in  of  the 

^^pp,  but  to  have  injured  its  quality.    Were  this  account  true  as  respects 
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vre  have  shown,  in  a  former  article,  that  the  increase  of  the  supply  from 
the  sister  island  has  R^^'l>l\  .t^e  com  tradefOr|that  country  an  influence 
which,  till  of  late,  it  did  ndt*^p6ssess  in'bnrtiiins4ctions.  But  we  have  strong 
reasons  to  believe,,that  th^s^.^M.a),QU^^'s  fivf  onl^*  .\ti^;usmJ.tio4i^ti0iv  of 
tj»se  iitt^etapts' 'to  >ffefet  /pri^s:,  whi(;b,.'^n9.MP^]pgoWslP!t  WxfPQrtfr  tb%t 
tfkiiy  a'gHht^me  'stirfaG^  .prth^.^^on^.  fn^rki^,  ,Y>.tl)g|at{  ,ij^«qbii|gT  it« 
depths.  There  i^  no  qdUcfMing  .npr  altmn^itjelfic^.n^^j^^mwtev?  to 
thfelWflfe'ff'iht6i^es¥'\ndii»^^  <oun(ry,i\i  W^>  thftfrHhn,  pf^^HW.flt  tJiP 
him!*t  dftHt'tTiiitW  KiT<g(lpm  js  ."b^ypnd  the.  a,v«i»^e.^f  y^WB-^hpthiifi 
'qUknti^y'  arid 'quality ;'  ind  sinqe  t'hje  ,svvpljr  o|'Uii?,la§tJt>vp,yflar$'J^r|je«B 
fcf^ttd  eqiidl'tp  thfe;d^tt)*anff,  "tlie.  pri<|e,iijnu^t.be  lpY[# eap^^^JT  aP.lhe«jia 
^oterge  a* Stock  p'ib'rei^h  corn  ih.>yareIioi^c  to.^i^lV^ackupf^u.initny 
#vetit.  Pferhap^  "the'  j^rlcfe  rtx^y  liaye  .b^ep,  a,.litt^e  l^^pt  dpfvi^'oCk^lgr 
ihW  v^ant  of  wind  'aiid  vvati^r  dunn&i;  thi<i  e^jtr^oiifdiiiluifi^e^iVi^JWfih  ^M 
sttJp^M ,  bo'f h  classes' 1^^'.i^flliy'\v,hile  |i,lip,se.  who  ,h«vve ,,i$teau^<^pQW«ir  b#ve 
reaped  \irhatcver  or  Advantage'  can'^ppertainJo  so  vincejitf^in^ft  traaei.-  li^ 
baker,  it  H  avienred',  liis  drawp  a.  cp^si^prflile  .prpfit^.  the, >%v>%vt^r>^  '^o%i 
beititt^t  piiesent  ffc^  a  hatlbentiy  tci  a  pep^y  .raoire  th^ytjuei  pfic<>  of  floiMr 
wanfaiitsr,  Wis  \s  a  lijce  cafciilatip^:  and  wen  wl>|?p  itti^.npi;redUA^.ibjr 
the  cohipeHtiori  ^et'.'|]|)  by  bakers  \^f\q  s^t  i^t  an.upd^r  i^^fi/f^itji^i^^ 
ddubtfni  c^ttairtty,  bwing  to  tl>e  it)finite)y  J:ami|i^d  obpprtMni^i^iuifi JniyiDff 
Itild  s^lVrij^  ktiinkndwn  rates'  bijlongijag,  to.JA^  fJt^Oie., .  4^f;|iili^titie&4jir 
4rheat  stlnr into  ^  he'  tna^i'ke'i  have  e;xpeeded  jthosetpf  thf  jpprrp»pwdi»g 
m'lart^r  last'year^y  Veiy  nearl^f  2i^0pO,  quarters,  .awJ.&ra.inde^' tili« 
Btrgest  quarterly  attlount  ever  rjeqeiyed. .  ^bis  jbfiqf^s.the.oiwr^i^U  oflow 
pricfetdj^llproof^'/ Those  \vho  fpust  raise,  ^qi^ey  i^re  cpoipeUed  Iq  iaorf»|A6 
?he  quantitv  spld iti  prppprtipn,  T^hus  the  fld.arki^t  ^  jrUiiledt  fu^i.^b*  pri«e 
l^ept  clbWri  10  some  sort,  artificially  .as  it  wwe.' ,  We  I'earfthis^.^QII^QVO/NI 
but  nr6niclnitbry  or  the  comji^  di^tr^ss.    AU  pecsopB/Popn£;cte^xivitIi4fLnit 

agency  nredict  that  11,^.3^  be  .a  year.  prj:;r^at,er,rjLii^  ^y^^  l&^.lhw 

y^ry  iihpressioh  viiH,pfip\v'jy  ^hfit.pru^epcecau.dpttapfpyida 
iigainkt'(^on^6a\ient?t'S.\TTi^*  fcir;n*|i::;s . /are  .^Ij^eadji  9b^er«(.ed  to.taMw4.4di 
c^pen^es*  ip  tnelrb\yn  jf^wpna.  j^nA  husi^^ss,  &i^„Ar».  not-  a>«oUi|eJjr 
inejitable.     '"  '  ,         '       .^     ,.       t,  •    .■      . ...,  i,j'  ,.:;:»{ 

The'suppl)r  of  vi?heat  liAs  been  abu^vdant^  ,tl>at  of  i^ar)ey„J«|i|it(Bd.  ..Hie 
sfainr^l  tohseqiience  j^',  the  p^i(^c  of  the.  on^.  Is  ^t^atic^na^,  tUc  oth^r  aW>^ 
W.  in  advance  of  the  bcsthjaUinf;  <jualiiy,  but,l,h^,ir\l'eripr  sprU  ar^*  duil  mdb 
cheapen  The  mal,t^t'crs.wiirnp  dovibt  l^Jjin  (a  wprkiipff^oiately».ha¥k« 
been' deterred from.cop}incpcing,on^y  by  tli^  upusi^al  l^eatpt' tln^. .weather 

Th^  but-trade  is  rendered  dull  (iiithe  ;i;i^w  corn), by  a  Uucgeifuppftalioii 
from'  Ireland.  if)ie  imperial  uveru^e .  for.  thiij.  wee^,  ^ndipg  .October  .drd 
v*its.  wheat,  41?-d;  barley,  29  9;,,,oaU,  a'^7.j^y«i,.,3j2*J;  beai)«».)3^'U; 

peas,  41'/.   ,,>,','  ^.  '  •    '  ,        b  .•'-'*  '       .•«'(':■••''       •     "'  ' 

■  Both  <rtd  apq  new  hay  is  rijsing  in  price.    Thq  duly .  on.  hops  .\s.  e^tioiaAed 
t<r  be  from  I'cp^rrotJtio. 165,000/.,  (he  tr^deJiYiely.*    ,.  .    •      ;.•.».'■ 
Perhaps  the  wheat-sowing  was  never  so  lale  as  U^is.y^ar,  owing  .Jo  the 
impradticabilify  of  breaking  up  the  Jaud,,.bakea,  a^  it  h^  been  by  h^eilL 
But  there  was  a  h^avythunderstprDi.  on  the  Hthf.,acca<npa^i^d'by'a  gr««l 
deal  ofVain,  which  exte^ndcd  over  a  qonsideraJple_upHiofl,  of  the  kjb^gdoni* 
and  sonle  genial 'showers,  hi^ye  fallen,  since,.  jXbP/.plough  has.theielbfe- 
been  activ'elj;  at  woi:k,'  and*  the  spTjjing,  if  auspjciousjytbtigw^* .  .T|ie'ii«in9 
havC'a'lsb  vefy  rriych'  rfbatqd  the  injury  done  "by  pj^JdevY.tQ  th|9iturnvp$,.Mie 
gfowth  d/wmch,  iri'pjany  place^,\\>as  eutiffily  .stpp|>e(i  .by, its  lUif^ting 
nialignHy.   "In  but;  ioo  liiany  in!>tances  the  feayesthj^ye  /died  I4id.lalk«i< 
away,  but  lii  tbe'^reater  portion  tbe,  mildew  is  washed  ,ottt  Bud  ibe  healtliy 
appekranc^'  and  functions  of  these  organs  are  ren^wefdin'TJi^iOropfiii  eTifvy- 
where  excellent,  aqd  will,  in  a  gpod.  dc^goeet  if, the  wea;lh<pr)Sh(9urd  remtdn 
optn,  atone  lor  Ih^  deficiency  oft^eifty.,.    ,       ,.../.,..     .    ,     .         ^ 


■ti.'X      f    <i.       |M  Hilli     ^t\  ill  t"l)       1^  I  Hi  I    ■ 


f(i.Tit   /.'.p.i-   1,1'    ;.   -i..:-i.f;i    ■I'll    l..'l   ,.l-..'i.r  •.•in.l:   '•:    i.  ■    'il       ..•••'I      ■• 

::::;'!::•■. : :v;-::;;;.fei^iv^t>iioiM^^'; "y:;' ;^;.'  ■  • 

< '  TW^'^OblAffie^f '£y^/<ff^.~The  fblldwitiis;  is  .»n  abiitraei  of  .a  WAt 
't^tkni]y  r^^'hfif6^  ^h^  Coiiimittee  of  flie  Agrujultura^  Sipci^t/  on  the 
ibo3f^'»ilbJiictVbyMr.  AiWn,  ofHarlWoij,  6e4^^  ,  '  .  „  .j  ,..  . 
'  Asr'tfic!'  sj^tektt  of  maklnj^  snidl.  ^Lllotraent^  ,of  lapdkis.exte^^^  veiy 
miidh,  and  g:r^at  gbod  \k  f6qtid  ttf  result  not'only  to  the  popr  4h^nis<ily^» 
'but^  iiHolt>  aQ  fhos«  -vrho  ai-e  iti  atiy  wa^  interested  either  as  contributors 
Idth^  ^ti^'i^tes,  or^in  thi^  oiii^i  and  orderly  t>eb?tviour  of  the  labourite 
tila^e^,  if  has  b^en  thohgfht  nt  fhat  it  might  be  beneficial  to  relate,  ,vrbat 
bli8'%e«n:doiie  in  ftirtHerknb^  of  this^xpenment  in^thepa^i^  ofTpdr 
dh)gton;'B^^.'  The  ffari^b,  ^s  appear^  by  the  lastj  cp8^3«.  C9nt9ii^  192€ 
itii^atHfiihtd;  oft^bibh  natnber  ^Oq  are  employed  in  fi>;ric]4ture-    loth? 

ymtJSZOi'^  *     '-    -' • 

Tfiitle  walV 
With 'Mai 

^XcS^eded  tfii^  d^'^hd,  i|!ifid'  fdr  want  <k  $,  regular,  well  mantled  pTan  lor 
«tfapl6yiiiit  th^-eldt^  handd; 't1ijeyhav6  been  tiirned.on  the  high  roads  in 
Raw|r/o!''iwehfy  bi*  IWrtV;  not  to  wprtt,  but.  apparently  tp  give  ti;i,e  man 
UppOrtVinity  of  Tpi-miiii^  J)lahs  fot  midnight  depredation.  The  consequence 
was,  ki  itarrnn^t  ifave  b^eri  forieseen,  a  pcreat  de^lOraUzatiQn  of  the  ipen,  and 
aninbrea^e  of  th^  irates.  "Under  ih^se  circumstances*  the  principal  pro* 
pi4^tior  in- th^  parish  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  this  sa4 
state  of  thtiS^s  n^i^ht  not'be  nielioratfd  b3r  ,makingj  small  allotments  of 
laftd  t^the  latKyrii'ers.  In  November,  I8j29,'six  allotments  of  half.ap  acre 
eaiGh  wei^emadjy'  tb'^i^t  fhj^n;  wMi  recomme.ndei]  for  their  good  condiiot.and 
having  lai^er  Ikmili^s. '  The  lat]id  ii^  a'fcee-working  substantial  gravel,  and 
4t  ihcilitoe  wa<«  A'Whteit  stttbble;  it  was  let  a^  from  the  29th  of  Sep7 
HtWber-pfec^ding.'brtt'^  ho  ;^rofiicbuld  accrue  to  ttve  people  for  the  next 
hklf  yfeir,  'theif  rent  ^as  |iM  to  begin  till  the  iJ5»h  of  Maixh  foljowing.  It 
was -not  ^uppcb^d'that  ijity  wduldTeit^empt  to  prtt  in  any  wheat;  however* 
tbe^^ach*  by  <  one 'mekns  or  dt her,  collected  suAcient  manure  for  a  smaJU 
part  of  the  land,  ^nd,  sowed  ^it  with  wheat;  the  rest. of  the  land  w;^s  in  the 
spi'lng  def  titiostly  >^th'](><itatoes,with  spme  peas,  cabba^es»  turnip^,  scarlet 
bearist,  &c: '  The  tnen  took .  ircat  pains,  and  kept  their  Jand  very,  clean  ; 
tliey^«re'>ep4id  by  g66d  cirbps, Which  caused, them, to  redeuble  their 
exert  ions '  to  prodire  maWure,  iio  that  the  streets  were  cleared  of  .\5hatevey 
cotild  be'ftiaaecbnrertible  to  t^at  end!,  A$  aprobf  of  the  "benefit  deriyed.Qne 
of  tfieitx^ti  having  avery'Jarire  jTamjly/and  who  had  heretofore  been  obliged 
tb'ffo  t(J  the'  ivers^ei*  for  money  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  was  able  to 
paty  H  himMH  to  ht^  no  small  satisfaction. 

This  experiment  appearing,. to  succeed  so  well^  the  labourers  generally 
"i^ei^e  veiy  impottnriate  to  have  land,  al$o.  Accordingly^  at  Micjiaelmas, 
1830,  a  large  field  was  divided  amongst  foriy-one  labourers^  in  pieces 
vai-yinfe  in  sheaceOrflin^  ^o  the  ridges  irjfo  wnict  it  vvas  accustomed  to 
be  plbuj^hed,  giving  the  larger  portions' to  those  with  the  largest  familie^^ 
ThfflJattid'Was'df  IHe  '^ime^ilatlty,  artd  was  let  upon  the  same  terms  as 
the  former;  but  as  it  wa^'for  the  riiost  part  extremely  foul  and.. out. of 
cendTtioW,very'Ut*t)etwhekt  wk.^  |5)ut'  iii'j'  ahd,;  indeed,  it  >va.s  appreh<?ndcd 
i»'ttie  spring- that 'the  meh'Svould.  hardly  gei  i^heir  pot,ato^^  in  ;  but  they 
tuAied  to  Wfth'hfeirfy'^qbd  Will— ^they  were  working  jpr,  themselves 5  and 
the:falriii€frs^  haVihg  J^dWghed  the  laild  for  thelnin  the  autupn.  jl^ey  let 
nwst'of  it  Wit^  potatoes,  rind  stome  corn'  and  yecetables;  ti^eir  prop  of 
pc<!iitoesi  was  abunda^,  sotiie  of  the  lots  having  yielded  from  sixty  to 
eighty  and  nmety  bu<»hels. 

That  the  people  Veceire  benefit  fHom  these  allotnients  is  evident  from 
^abour  they  bestow  not  only  in  gating  out  the  twitch  grass  and  other 
U  but  also  from  their  actually  making  good  and  sabstantial  hoUr 
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drains.  It  is  further  shown  by  their  good  and  orderly  conduct.  In 
•ummer  evenings^  instead  of  idly  lounging  about  the  place,  or  doing  mia- 
chief,  they  are  occupied  about  their  land.  It  is  a  heart-cheering  sight  to 
see  from  forty  to  fifty  persons,  after  their  master*s  work  is  done,  labouring 
upon  their  own  little  farms,  weeding  and  dearinjg  their  crops  till  dayli^t 
^ils,  and  then  going  quietly  home,  doubtless  with  the  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion of  their  labour  eventually  making  them  independent  of  the  parish — as 
their  £BLthers,  or  rather  their  grandfathers,  had  been  formerly. 

In  ad(^tion  to  the  forty-seven  allotments  already  spoken  of,  and  two 
good  gardens,  thirty-four  more  pieces  have  been  allotted  thU  Michaelmas* 
making  a  total  of  eighty-*three,  which  will  nearly  meet  the  demand*  The 
land  thus  employed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  parish,  is  tithe  free ;  and 
it  was  thought  advisable,  iniitead  of  making  a  separate  charge  on  each 
allotment  to  the  parish  rates,  to  include  such  rate — namely,  about  8«.  an 
acre  in  the  rent,  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
other  circumstances,  from  32s.  to  36«.  per  acre.  The  wills  and  terms  upon 
which  the  land  is  held  are  very  few  and  simple,  and  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood or  forgotten. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  punctually  on  each  qaarter 
day,  under  a  penalty  for  default  of  immediate  loss  of  land  with  crop  on 
it.  Secondly,  if  any  of  the  men  are  convicted  before  a  magistrate  of  any 
breach  of  the  law,  the  land  and  crop  are  in  like  manner  forfeited.  Lastly, 
it  is  particularly  insisted  upon  that  they  shall  be  watchful  over  the  morals 
of  their  families,  and  regularly  frequent  some  place  of  public  vmrship,  and 
especially  that  the  children  bie  not  permitted  to  be  idling  about  the  streets 
after  night-fall. 

In  granting  the  allotments,  regan!  was  of  course  had  to  the  ebafucters 
of  the  applicants,  and  those  who  were  notoriously  bad,  objected  to.  This 
rule  was  well  enough  to  begin  with,  but  upon  reflection  it  was  thought 
right  to  give  those  whose  enaracters  did  not  stand  very  well,  a  chance  of 
Retrieving  themselves,  as  one  of  them  said,  **  I  know.  Sir,  that  yon  have 
not  a  very  good  opinion  of  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  of  honestiy^ 
employing  my  time,  and  you  shall  see  that  my  land  shall  be  as  well  culti- 
vated as  the  rest,  and  no  fault  shall  be  found  with  me  in  other  matters.** 
He  has  hitherto  kept  his  word.  He  has  hollow -drained  his  land,  and 
bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  freehold.  The 
labourers  now  all  reside  in  the  town,  and  the  rents  are  paid  punettially  as 
they  become  due. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  of  Bury,  has  made  the  experiment  of  applying  a  .<iolution 
of  common  soaa  as  a  manure,  with  great  success.  The  amerence  betweea 
vegetables  so  treated,  and  those  watered  with  common  water,  is  very  con- 
spicuous ;  and  the  vegetable  marrow,  in  common  mould,  to  which  iht 
alkali  has  been  applied,  surpasses  in  vigour  plants  placed  on  a  bed  of 
dung.  The  prppoiiion  used  is  one  pound  of  soda  to  12  or  14  gallons  of 
water. — Bury  Post,  A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  has  since  recomr 
mended  to  farmers,  who  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  above  example,  '*  to 
make  use  of  the  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  as  the  crystallised  soda  (that  is,  the 
soda  of  the  shops)  contains  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  be 
well  supplied  from  th^  well  at  home,  with  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the 
expense  of  carriage."  He  affirms  that  one  hundrea  weight  of  the  dry  will 
ffo  as  far  nearly  as  two-and-a-half  hundred  we\ght  of  the  ci7stalli$ed.  The 
tormer,  top,  costs  about  2U.  per  cwt*,  and  the  latter  only  13^.  Od^ 
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MMetd  InvtnHtm. — ^At  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  Ihe  Acad^mU 
Sciences  in  Paris,  Dr.  Majendie  made  a  report  upon  aa  i&sAnimenr 
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Tient^  by  Dr.  Herisson,  called  the  Sphygomomitre,  which  shows  the  rate  of 
.the  pulse,  its  rhythm,  and  anomalies.  In  pursuance  of  the  eonelusions  of 
the  eminent  reporter,  the  Academy  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  atithor 
p(  this  most  useful  and  ingenious  discovery.  Dr.  Herisson  has  published 
a  memoir  showing  the  resiuts  of  his  several  applications  of  this  instrument 
in  studying  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  Aner  six  jears  of  clinical  re- 
searches, supported  by  numerous  anatomical  proofs,  it  is  found  capable  of 
distingruishing  organic  affections  from  cases  which  only  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  affections.  As  the  Sphygomometre  gives  the  numerical 
force  of  the  pulse,  it  has  now  become  possible,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Herisson,  to  prevent  such  attacks  of  apoplexy  as  arise  from  a 
too  great  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  By  this  instru- 
ment, also,  may  be  calculated  the  effect  of  blood-letting  upon  the  strength 
of  a  patient.  It  is  therefore  a  most  important  invention,  and  must  excite 
ihe  attention  of  all  persons,  whether  French  or  foreigners,  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  its  qualities. 

\  Silk  from  Spideri,'-^ThB  following  ourioas  paper  wiU  be  read  with 
aome  interest.  A  specimen  of  the  silk  was  deposited  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  whose  silver  Isis  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rolt,  of  Friday-street, 
Cheapside,  for  the  discovery. 

In  the  early  p«rt  of  last  century,  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
}S|ciences  at  Paris  was  called  to  a  memoir  of  M.  Bon,  of  Montpelier,  on  the 
fiilk  whioh  he  had  obtained  from  the  bags  in  which  the  common  house 
spider  deposits  its  effgs.  These  bags  were  carded  and  spun  into  thread, 
and  a  few  small  articles,  such  as  gloves  and  stockings,  were  made  of  it, 
rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  than  use.  The  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  committed  by  the  Academy  to  M.  It6aumur.  who,  after  many 
tnals,  fKve  it  .as  his  opinion,  that  this  kind  of  silk  could  never  be  worth 
collecting,  on  aceouot  of  the  small  quantity  yielded  by  each  spider,  its 
inferiority  in  lustre  to  that  of  the  silkworm,  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  f^ders  live  in  quiet  with  each  other,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pro* 
viding  them  with  suitable  food* 

The  subject  of  Mr,  Bolt's  experiments  has  been  the  garden  spider 
lAranfia  dtademay^  the  webs  of  which  in  autumn  are  so.  conspicuous  on 
the  surface  of  shrubs,  and  in  other  similar  situatioo«.  On  allowing  one 
of  these  animals  to  crawl  over  his  hand,  be  (bund  that  it  drew  a  thread 
With  it  wherever  it  went ;  he  likewise,  without  any  difficulty,  wound  some 
of  his  thread  over  this  hand,  finding  that  the  spider  continued  spinning 
while  the  thread  was  winding  up.  On  this  hmt  he  connected,  a  ^mafl 
reel  with  the  steam-engine  of  the  factory  in  which  he  is  occupied,  and 
putting  it  in  motion,  at  the  rate  of  150  feet  a  minute,  (bund  that  the  spider 
would  thus  continue  to  afford  an  unbroken  thread  during  lY6m  three  to 
five  minutes.  The  specimen  of  this  silk  which  accompanied  Mr.  Rolfs 
communication  was  wound  off  from  twenty  spiders  in  about  two  hours. 
He  estimates  its  length  at  18,000  feet ;  its  colour  is  white,  and  its  lustre  is 
brilliant  and  completely  metallic,  owing  probably  to  its  great  opacity.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  by  him  to  combine  two  or  more  filaments  into  one 
by  winding,  nor,  of  course,  to  form  it  into  thread  by  throwing.  The  thread 
of  the  garden  spider  is  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk-worm,  that  the 
united  strength  of  five  of  the  former  is,  according  to  Mt.  Rolf,  equal  only 
to  one  of  the  latter ;  and  assuming  that  the  Weight  is  in  proportion  to  the 
strength,  and  that  a  spider  will  yield  twice  a  year  a  thread  750  feet 
long,  while  that  produced  by  a  single  silk-worm  is  19dO  ^t,  it  ibilows 
that  the  produce  of  one  silk-worm  is  equal  to  that  of  6*3  spiders.  Now, 
as,  on  an  average,  it  takes  about  3500  silk-worms  to  produce  a  pound 
weight  of  silk,  it  would  take  about  22,000  spiders  o  produce  an  equal 
quantity.  Besiden,  spiders  are  not  so  easily  confined  as.  silk-worms,  and 
>, whenever  two  come  in  contact,  a  battle  ensu£S»  whi^heodsin  the  deatnic^ 
jifon  of  the  weaker  one.    Spiders  kept  £9r  ailk  must^  therefoi-e,  ba  each 
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iiiDei)t  with  a  hundred^or  tV(0,  nvouM  mmfestly  be.yrliglly  iiu^ppli(Q9)de4o 
any  jnirii<^se  of^commiercial  utility!,  Mr.Hbll  Jbas,  how«y«r»  Anada  miiiift 
interesting  additions  to  the  i^is^tory  of  the  .^airdeu  spider,! and  ^aa  aUtatned 
the  ^ilk  in  it?  natural  ^ate,?xluhUing  ai^4^i$p«^ukav.Untte»  HiaiDctiiod 
lilcevii^t;,  pf  wj^ndiag  tha  silk duEefitJ^from.the.aBimal ist to  iaj Uialeast  aC 
it,  etfectual  and  ii}gamou84  <  t 
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CaiT««|-8«rde9,  luU-dr^tlort  ■  B- Ji'  JUiass* . 
Loo4qn-w«il,  to«rch«ot  J.  Fqbvii.>CmUc«  • 
street,  Soythnrark.  batter,  V.  Ja.  F&T.  Fort^ 
land-Urrace,  Portlaad-toiro,  tlmb«r-aierchanl. 
O.  F.  OthDWOoi),  Edgi^are-toiuf.  aurgcon. 
J.  A.  RoaaOif ;  Bank^hambera,  Ldthbury,  bllP- 
bNikert*  J.  >T.  Taoariott;  Louf-ftere,  up- 
bolatercr.  W.  8i»A  ftUir«,  BiahapagteMiLct 
WUb^ot,  h««ltf.  I  W.B4Laarni4  Ftoapect- 
wbart;  Fqrc<ati<fft«Lii»ebaaat,  eoa^wgrghalW 
W.  Ws Ljui,  Nottingbam ,  itafer-dMlar.  W« 
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turer. 
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manufacturer.  W.  Mooor/  Caiator*  I«in- 
colnshil-^;  8crlT*her.  W.F.  Carkw,  New- 
caatM-aoH^r-Lytoe.  adf  gMm.  \V.  Cok  0.  Neir 
SfBUm,  WllMrtrtf,  ftoetr.  ^T.  Aftrti^Tvd; 
Bti^psmtgr,  Som«rfet«abire.  aMvtiwr.  1\« 
Hon.'  Q*  LiM  AMBYf  Btl^btQD,  lotfgta^-hMc^* 
kf apaa.  J. .  BbaMbt^.  rClt>«n»  JDecbfaUnv 
cabiotc-makcrt 

Oct.  14.  W»  a»OHaAJ>.  |«ii«  Uaie.i«i««t» 
City.  F«  WooTTOtfr  BtrcbUgton,  KMit* 
groc?r»  J .  H  AH  p  I  ST  r  aad  W.  Bjb  c««  l*iTtr> 
pool,  drngglKlii.  i.  I]odokin8«  Uverp»ol» 
brusb-mano/'actu^r.  F.  U.  Uaih,  King's 
Lfttn,  'Norfdll^,  b«er-bf  twtr.  J.  Ml  red  ell, 
H1|{gta-iCbkaib«n  a(Mrerb)r.  HAlifatj'  cottoo- 
apliinMv  •  3.  If  AiiiVp-NOMHcb.'isiHMcr.  T. 
AiBafcDtTifi-Harlieaatl*,  iAovtHmhtff,  ta^u 
atar*  ,  J.  Bt»AXur,  KoMy '  HerafanlaMr* 
npotbtoarj.  .  T*  .HMPsavoan^,  Artotey* 
Yprksbictt  .wbedlVtIgbtt  v.i  ^i  BBbd.  Cq». 
gaeibi^.  SpmeraetpUrevMnHPenebBBt. 

Oct.  17.  \y.}?o»SBB,  Oowcr-atrMt,  3UA4' 
dlesex,  aurgvon.  H.  D,  JE  r  AKa^  Higb  S<4borjit 
npbolitaNn  W.  ^.  Kurp^^  Btt^jg^nfv, 
Watling.f  trect»  printer.  W.  Fo^i>B]ii,  Jonw, 
Beei(enham,  Kent,  carpenter.  J,  PAptaov, 
J.  .YKKikAiVY,  and  C  l^Bi^tdN^,  Atbiott'Wbarf. 
Baiikakle.  SoathWinrk,  noUc^toerdikiits.  W.' 
GBitfBN,  Ob«a|itld0,  Otty,  Mlk;wai«lib«m«tt8iiJ 
neai-ma^V,.  ,  J.  pAvjpao/t  ^itfl  J.Pat.u,..  F.  P.  Jaavia,  Rathbooe-place.  upbolatctcn^ 
Garratt-lane^   Wandsnojih,^  caUcp-grinten. . .    J.  WasYbBT*  0«na;W4acbeam»atwi«r,  Bracd- 

•treat,  (;|ty,  •taaoBfK«    1   .a.  Ovttbbmm^ 


Sept'^.   J»B. FiODiNO^  GeQige-:yard.  ^.oip^ 
bard-atreet,  mercbpnt    .  It.  Davis,  Watling- 
attrMt,'  ntlet(4#ai^hon8eii^att.       £.  Dskman^ 
HBrtt^faii^,  i^Mcb  ind  cloKfk-tniiker.    T.  19ut.  ' 
rMi/  1I<  'W.1«Kf  ri«B»  aiM  €.'  £.  liai^iff  B,  New-' 
gata«traai,lMmMnibnCHfturak«.   W«Mii.i>9;* 
Ail«si*air«tCJW«it.  BtyaBatim««4iiare,elv«ete>' ' 
Buongcr.       W.  pRoasBR,  aen.,  and  W*  Fbob- 
■BR,  Jii9v  P10t;14^trfat,  .ttuxLan.  line%<lm- 
p«ra.    J.  £DVARDt.  Liverpool,  cbte«9fnong«f. 
Jl.fiADas  and  W.  Brkarlbt,  BUrmiogbaopi 
cb«mlf  ta^       R.  W.  B  u  R  N1.IK  r ,  Leed*»  cbeeac^'* , 
monger.       /.  Jab  Ka,  Walbrook,  City,  hard-  , 
vrar^man.     '  J.  MbHRBitb,  LlahelwetbBalU 
Radabr/cMlmttrebant; 

Sept.  tS.'  W.  EcCLBSf  Vnion-cPV*^  014,. 
Broad  atreet.  City,  apothecary. ,    J.  M.  HoifL, 
W.  OKITALD.  And  1r.  Hoik,  Feather'a-pourt, 
MllkLatref^  Otty,   triffi  lld^oifaetura.        J. 
BBNtLkn '  CbMpalde;  'MlkfWvfebotiatemBit.' 
S.  WBBbt, « Wood<«tra«t, '  ObcMptidtf,  batter*  - 
U,  111  iiutiu  SiiqkyUl*4trect»  FicoBdint.  boteU ' 
keeper.       J.  Bkttklbt.  lilveryool,  piutnber. 
W.  CoBBRf  Livorpoolr  coUoo-broker*       D. 
Dyball,,  Cambridge,  pll  aj^d  caloun^ao, 

anpli  30,'  'T.t  F^.IfQBffBir.  ^il«tfati|loOfe#v 

Stp)^  Na«ip^ai«    J,^JUiVflB«l*&FBUIBK«  ' 

Cov0^tr3^.4fflpf^      S^M«QBiiP(PB»;Tiptoa< 

Uilli,  Detonahire.  miller.  J.  W.  Urao«4^ 
Barnack,  Nortbao^pt^n.  mfdUteTr  ,Jl.fii,Hn*» 
HAVtowgate.Ybrlcshir'e,  Innkeeper,  J,  Sbar« 
MA*.  RliV^tead.  Worth  am  pton  shire,  miller, 
T.  KfMbafd.v;  BHitol,  cabinet-malcer.  J. 
AfAfRl^N;  CiUfAgton;  CarBTlralT,  iromrtionger. 

Oct.  d.    /. 'Barbow  and  R.  MT.  Vjkbb* 
Brf«tol.'m>rch<inr4.     J.  Qrifi^itit,  Cateaton- 
atfttfct,  wooll-biVik^i'.     R/M*.  tfoOR a.  Btihopn.  ' 
gat^«VCeet,  oil-  rtntf  «irloimnan.      J.  M r Lt ktt, 
aen.^  Faltfam,  BiBrfttff.gBr««n«r.  '     J.  BiMT<t  ' 
x.BT%  C.  ihiBRj   abdJ.   My  ttiCBBRB8»ir,  ' 
Cb«ifpaWf,  <wai)tb«iapmeni      ilLMBWROBt 
Stf>waa-afr«?^  8pitaf.6tlit%»ini-maflaracftRrff. 
R.  PARKXRf,  auprrt*aU««t«.HByaWTke<<  bar 


W.  A.  Gh04cbCk.  ICentfvh  Town,  merchant. 
T.  If  tett 01.1s. lofftberarcadfe'.  Stratid.  linen-" 
di'kpvr;  '  9.  OvDR(iB,B«lb«i<lek.  Sort^rset- 
abira,  aMitkoufer.  >  T*.  RiirBBTOw,  Briatol, 
cahlneViBifter,  .W.  bpU  A4  Hobtov;  ab'4f. 
fioid,  Yprlubtyic,  bMilQn«mBB«rit«(«irvra»  Ww 
POQ4B,  CivJtp|ir«Uael„^«mi«bBBi«  bqoi  «mm1 
■bofmakejr.  ,  B.  MpBBMi!PnnMvni!fB;id«Aler. 

.  0«W7*t,0«;ii.^aopovvK«  iTBflitOdk'f^^ 


Liverpool,  ^i lor.  .^iEv^opvu  F.  CAau>4« 
and  ,H.  DTaONit  Llvcrppol^  maBUffaclBrioy 
chemisti.  J.  J.'Bui.>lA|r,  Cpxlod9|»-^o|Ua^ 
Ndr.thufnberlatidf,  deall^r.  .(T.  Bobinson, 
Hes^bam,  Northutnberlknd,  iifn)ree^ec.' ,  T« 
Rkomtm  and  R'.  BRbwW,^Jafy6«r,  t7arbafll«. 
caBYaa.inant)fi«ltnVei%.'  B.' JETjniBi bbitf;  Lnd^ \ 
baaf ,  KotfdAc,  Mf mm'  *  ■    " 


<  4  «•«  )< 


«•• 


'"V^''"ts^^'3f 


i..\.tM 


<n\. 


lULL 


oMttSdefkMe'iiniimiit  Whiclr  hthre  n^<^rit;l/ 

tjitiiAMBr  ^t;[  khonglk  tnbt #  Mf  "pUfAiik^  )hi 
tl^f  jPMHtartlc  vak  initlie  lBi^ttiiiniiAi4^' ' 
turing  towns  than  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  these  failures,  two  are  in  the  York* 
shire  woollen  trade, and  it  is  apprehended 
that  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
in  that  county  will  suffer  severely' 94  ' 
consequence;  another  isth^tof  ^n  old-, 
established  firm  trading  witl  British 
North  Anil^rka,  and  pdsMftiiittg,  ttt  Hftii- ' 
fax,' one  Of  the  largest  i^hip-buH^ing  esta^ 
blisfiinents  fn  the  wddd;  albtirth  i^  in 
the  case  of  ai^  edijineo(  colaui^l  p^odi|cei  > 
broker  in  l&tlnclag-laaef  and  is  «aid  to- 
liave  been  ms^nly  brought  aibout  by  eK« 
tensive  spec^latioiu.ia  coffee.' ' 

The  Oolontal  itf)irk^t  has  be«n^g«M</' 
raUy  heavf  of  late  t  itk'BtHhh  Planta. 
tien  Sugars;  whene  iaiids  have  been  er<( 
fecCed,  tt  has  be^  at  a  rdduetioil  from 
the  prices  obtained  a  short  time  ^go  of 
U,  6if:to  2^.per  eWt.  hi  low  and  middling, 
desctiptions,  and  (id.  to  It.  7n  the  finer 
qualities.    JamaiQa)  brown,  is  quoted  at . 
d2«.  to  54«.  %  middling,   ^i^  tp  ^0».  i, 
good^  58^<  to  60«. ;  fine  to  very  fine,6U* 
to  63«. ;  the  othe^r  sales  have  beeachiedy 
in  law  bffown  qualities^    Ia .Mauritius' 
Sugars  thiire  k  little  akeraldod  in  price ; 
g(N)d  and  fine  brown  bring  48f/td  49#.¥ 
low  to  good'hrfghtTeHow,  S2f:  to  66#.  6(f. 
lit-  East  Indrai  Srigarfr  the  tranJsactions 
have  been  pridcipally  fu  Jav£i|  whidi  ha^ 
broaght,  for  lovr  to  fine. greyish  yellow, 
24s.  to  26«.;  and  fpr  6t,roog,  g^yish . 
white,  26'x.  6^t   to  i^7<-  ^    Foreiga 
Si4frars  hav^maia^neU  their  quotatioBii 
withjMune  firmHess ;  .40(^  faoxe»  o£  Ha^ 
▼anaah  were  readily  dis|MMied  ^  by  pub*^ 
lio  sale  at  2bt.  to  2Ss.  6fL  for  middling 
parcel  ordikiary  to  middling  yellow ;  a 
lot  of  white  at  30«.'  Bd.    A  parcel  of 
Dahia,  good  stroug  bro*wit,  ^as  bought 
aStet  the  sale  at  22«.  to  ^». 

The  Refined  Market  is  Very  dull  j  the 
price  asked  for  fine  crusl\ed  is  3U.  Cilt 
per  cwt.,  but  there  ^e  few  purchasers  ■ 
at  that  price  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,- 
the  refiners  rej<H:t  offers  of  Si.  to  6^ 
lest«  (    '     .        " 

Some  dispositioA  to  laipniveraent  has 
latterly  been  btianifested  in  British 
PlatitBtlon  Coffee;  Jamaica,  by  public 
tale,  has  brought,  for'mfddMiig,  87«.  6d, 
to  98m.  Git/. ;  for  fine  ordinary  dingy  un*^. 
clean,  ^(i».  to  iiis. ;  Dominica  fine  ordi- 
nary, 8  U.  to  ^s.  Sd,  The  pieces  realised 
for  foreign  Coffee  have  beeu .  as  foU 
1^9  : — Good    ordinary  .Sl^   DomiogQ> 


i< '  I 


r^ 


It' 


47*.Y  iotV  mining  Ppr^  Rito.  ^5»,i, 
Ante  y^tldW 'fi^tavia,  6is: to  54f. ¥d. ;  in;, 
■'ffeHof,'-  6UA& tek  li'l^r^e'  lit  6{'C6fr\ 
ilonwaetatteii  ih  ^t41ti^.,iituMtfg  \ 
depreciation t>f^*i^HcMfcr'   *  *  •  *'  ^  '^^ 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  Spirit 
MftilEgt';  ihe  failure  of  a  bfoker  who 
had  large  dealings  in  West  India  Spirits 
-ifaiViiig' caused  considerable  confusion, 
."[l^ba^iip^iqaj  (C|ua(«tioa  for  proof  Lee* 
wards  is  2t.  2d.  per  gallojit  Brandy 
malrt^a!^  it*  p^ic^  firmly.         .     ,  / 

Indigo  ^aji  furnished  the  oppor (unit]!? 
of  a  pro^t  qt  ^o>it  2d,  per  jyti.  u>  thpue^ 
w^obougfitat  cheap,  rates  at  iheilate< 
merohanta*  salea  ^ia  Miiicisig4ane^  but 
the  general  ton*  ^of  the  tnaMoit'iBfio^ 
improved.    •  ''   ''' 

The  Cotton  Market  is  Vety  hritsk,  «hd' 
with  «  continued  ascetadanty'  \iii*Vards.'. 
Tttfe  prices  Vhfch' have  l)epn  recentty' 
obtained  a^el  (ot  Surest,  or4i^ary,  Ct]'/.,,, 
fair  to  good  Tid'  to  7i</-i  /^"ib  8rf..;  rer-. 
nams,  fine  to  good  ^air,,  \^4i  tA  i3i4.^9 
Bowed,  middling  to  good  fair,.,iB|^.  to 
OiiJj  1A$4iak,  good  tfdr,8d/ ,  ,.       /    ,  . 

Th6  EaU  £idia  C^ppany'ii  s|ile  ot; 
St(k,  which  hiU,  just  .termiuatedv  haa' 
beisn  well . tupported  throii(^out4.aBd: 
the  price;»  obtained  ishowan'advanctf'or 
10  so  15>  per  cent,  upon  'thos6  ttf  th^' 
precisdii^  salb.      ' 

The  Wool  saf!es,tiotwithst^tiding  somdi 
late  failures,  havd  gone  off  i^lih  coh- 
siderabla  spirit ;  and,  Vakfaig  the  qaaH» 
tifia  •  inw  eolmidemti^n*)  the '  pHiwit  «r^ " 
but  little  Mow  thbs«  of  th«<  ^pteibbet 
■alesk 

The  importatioiis  6(  Tea  under  tha 
free-trade  system  have  i^ot  hitherto  been,, 
of  a  character  to  do  JxQUour  to  the  se-< 
lectors  of  it  or  to  give  satisfaction  toi 
the  public  j  a^  not  only  are  .the  quali^es 
much  lower  than  any  which  the, Com- 
pany  had  been  Ln  t^eJfiabitoC ino^porting 
for  ^ever^  years  pasti  hul  a  large,  qaao* 
tity  oT.the  stuff  brought  ia  under  tliat 
name  ia  not  ICea  at  all.  •  It  appears  that, 
with  respecD  to  a  portion  ef  it,  ^e  In- 
spectors do  not  knowin'whiit  htatiner  ' 
it  sttfoiHd'  ba  deali  With,  and'  have  sub- 
mitted the  Tttistter  to  the  <^nsideratinu 
of  the  Board  <^f '  Qustoms :  tbere  qnfi. 
be  little  question  tl)at  the  ^overumeHt 
will  see  ^e  ne(;essity  ot  altening  tbejur 
conrse^andof  suhjeoting  all  des^ptions' 
of  Tea  tAone  Uniform  Mte  of  duty^  as 
thdr'only  effeeclvo  souree  of  security 
both  u^  theeousufher'aild  to  thl^TeVeriue. 

The  TnHow  Market  is,  aiid  has'be^i^ 
steady  for  ioaie4iiir9  past ;  it  ^ppe* 


m 
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hfllre^ffr^  ibttt  t|i«'qii«nt?ty  of  TbIIow 
Ehlf>|>ed  from  St.  Petehiburg  ^u  ye^r 
lifts  been  much  leu.  timn  in  either  si  the. 
two  proceding  ywra.  Thft  tJiipmedU 
from  U)<|  oy^nixig  «f  Ui^  neMon  to  %h9 
Gth  of  October,  )»ave  beeii  ae  folio wi  }-*-< 

.    For  Wndoiu  For  oiUpoi't9. 

In  1838  .  •  .  7G,W  owlu  ...  36,683  cw)ca^ 

In  1833 ..,  78,873      „  ..    33.728      ., 

In  1834  ..   .  64,3S0      ,,  ••    20,600      „ 

The  Co^  £xcbange  ccmtiDtiefi  to  pre- 
sent but  little  fluctuation;  but  the 
prices  both  of  Wheat  and  Barley  have 
lately  given  indications  el  a  tendency  to 
advance.  Oats  have  been  dediniog  in 
cooMqaenoe  of  oonaiderable  Mf^iet 
from  Ireland. 

The  Market  far  Govemmeni  Securi-, 
ties  has  been  remarkably  steady  during 
the  month,  the  extreme  fluctuation  in 
Consols  not  having  exceeded  1^  per. 
cent.  There  have  been,  occasionally, 
complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  bnt 
the  real  ground  of  the  complaint  hae 
been,  in  fact,  rather  a  scarcity  of  confi* 
denoe ;  money  having  always  been  forth- 
coming in  sufficient  abundance  for  all 
safe  and  legitimate  employment.  Bank 
Stock  has  improved  very  considerably 
sipce  the  openings  and  india  Stock  is 
also  better.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Mar* 
ket,  the  fluctuations  in  Spanish  Bonds 
have  \feetx  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
presenting  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  week  a  difference  of  nearly  13 
per  cent.  Portuguese,  on  the  contrary, 
nas  been  comparatively  little  affected  by* 
change,  the  limit*  of  its  variations  being, 
vithin  4  per  cent.  The  strong  excite- 
ment which  these  two  descriptions  of 
Securities  afford  to  speculation  causes 
other  Foreign  Stocks  to  be  much  neg- 
lected I  at  least  they  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  those  gambling  adventures 


by  vhldhr  pHdes    aire  snddeiity  and 
strongly  acted  upon. 

The  foUoiring  are  thedoshigqiioS»* 
feions  of  (the  principal  public  SMorhies^ 
domestic  and  foreign^  on  tho  2^,  toge 
ther  with  the  lowest  and  highest  prioee  e# 
real  transactions  from  the 
ment  of  the  month. 

xRiTxsii  vuime. 

Low-  Btrb- 


B«nk  Stock  .  •  • 
3  per  cent.  Red.  .  « 
3  per  cent.  Consoli  . 
3t  per  cent  Red.  .  . 
3i  per  cent.  (New)  i 
4perceat.IftiO  •  « 
Long  Asna.,  esplrtl 
Jan.  I86Q  •  ,  ) 
India  Stook  «  •  . 
India  Bonds,  pr.  •  , 
Ezcbeqoer  BIQs,  pr« 


r*  « 


Cloting. 

»|     m  90         h 

90       9U  90|      I 

9^1      99  99(      9 

98^  19H  99|  100 

981     991'  *98|     9 

S62i  264i  963i      H 

18       S5  S3      95 

37       4A  41      49 


FORSION 

Belglw  Bond*,  5  pr  ci 
Brazilian  (1894)  6  do. 
ColtraiUan(18S4)9dai 
Dantob,  3  do.   •    .    •' 
D«to:b*8iiio  •    •    • 

Do.  6  do.    •    •    •    • 

Mezlcaiv  6  do  .  .  • 
I^ortuguese  Reg.,  5  do. 
Runian,  S  do.  •  • 
Spantah  (1881)  fi  do.  . 
Do.  (1898)  6  do.    .    . 


FUHOi. 

100  lOll 

IH    rH 

asi    9H 

fiit  m 

971  981 
43*  41* 
80i      84 

IMi  108i 
«0  82i 
49       60 


SHAMS. 

Aoglo^lfealesn    .    .       6i      8 

Bolanos     •     .     •    •  190     139 

loiperialBrMil    .    •  87       38 

Columbian       ...  10*      12 

Del  Monte       .     .     .  29i     30 
tJnlUd  If  eslcan   .    .       4* 

Cttosda  Company     •  43 

Irish  Prov.  Bank  .     .  40 

OraeniHcb  Railway  .  lU      19 

London  and  Binning.  99*     S5| 


43* 
41 


108 
84 


101*  f 

77  *• 

80*  1 

m  88 


88* 
98* 
40* 
83*      4* 


7  « 

188  39 

87  8 

11  12 

89  39 

4*  t 

43  4 

40  1 

11*  f 
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GREAT   BRITAIN". 
.  THB  RBVENUK. 

From  the  following  statement  it  appears  that  the  comparison  between  thd 
revenue  for  the  year  and  the  quarter  ending  the  10th  of  October,  and  that 
for  the  corresponding  periods  in  1833,  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 
In  order  to  estimate  tne  real  increase  or  decrease  in  the  resources  of  iM 
country,  as  indicated  by  the  official  returns,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  considerable  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  duties  on  many  im«> 
portant  artides  of  eontnmpticm ;  while  the  duty  on  tea  has  been  trans* 
ferred  from  the  Excise  to  the  Customs,  thereby  occasioning  a  large  appa« 
rant  increase  in  the  latter,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  former. 


Onc^  BriiMin* 


<■  >.U>\\> 


%PfV* 


The  anouiii  of  the  duty  so  irsn^fened  item  .the  Excise  tmy  be  lakeu  at 
1,100,000/.  for  the  year;  the  loss  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap 
amounts  to  360,000/.,  and  that  by  the  repeal  of  the-  duty  on  tiles  and 
starch  is  21,000/.-*inaking>  in  the  whole,  1,481,(^00/.  taken  from  the  Excise 
since  last  year.  But  the  comparison  between  the  amot^nt  of  the  Excise 
dnties  in  the  year  ending  the  1 0th  of  October,  IWS.tind  the  product  tff 
these  duties  in  the  year  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1834 ,  shows  a  deficiency 
of  596,000/.,  which  sum  deducted  from  1,481,000/.,  the  amount  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Excise,  as  above  stated,  leaves  885,000/.,  which  is  tie 
actual  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  that  brapch  of  the  public  revenue 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  comforts  of  the  people,  "When  a. 
similar  allowance  is  made  for  the  quarter,  instead  of  there  bemg  a  decrease 
of  846,000/.  in  the  Excise,  it  win  be  found  that  there  is  in  reaJiity  an 
increase  of  67,000/.  With  respect  to  the  Ctutoms^  the  duties  received  on, 
tea  during  the  quarter  now  terminated  amount  to  97f,4HIOL ;  whereas  the 
total  increase  on  the  Customs  ia  678,000/.,  showing  a  deficiency  of  99,0001. 
It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  duty  on  cottoA, 
imposed  in  1831,  but  now  repealed,  appears  in  the  Customs  for  1833,  the 
total  annual  proceeds  of  this  duty  being  300,000/.  There  are  also  a  variety 
of  smaller  duties,  since  repealed,  which  swell  the  amount  fbr  the  year  and 
quarter  ending  October,  1833 ;  so  that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  these 
deductions,  an  actual  increase  on  those  articles  common  to  both  years  will 
be  the  result*  With  respect  to  the  Stamps,  the  diminution  on  the  quarter 
of  22,000/.  is  explained  by  the  repeal  of  tne  duty  on  almanacs,  amottnting> 
to  20»06€/.,  and  the  reduction  of  the  advertisement  duty,  6500/.  The  de^i^ 
crease  on  (direct)  Taxes  for  the  quarter  is  143,000/.^  which  is  considerably* 
less  than  the  loss  which  it  was  estimated  would  result  from  the  repeal  of 
the  house-duty  on  shops,  and  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  duties  on 
servants,  oarnages,  horses,  &c.  Making,  with  respect  to  the  different 
bmnches  of  the  revenue,  the  requisite  allowance  for  the  variation  arising 
from  the  repeal  or  modification  of  duties,  so  that  a  just  comparison  may 
be  instituted  between  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding years,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  increase  on  all  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption — a  circumstance  which  sbows^  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  a  steady  and  progressive  impsovement  in  the  resources  of.  thie 
country* 

Abstract  of  the  Net  Prodnoe  of  the  Revenhe  for  ttie  Years  and '  Quarters^ 
ending  10th  of  October,  1833,  and  the  10th  of  October,  l834»  showing  the. 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereon : — 


Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  qf  Qreai  Britain  in  the 


Ca9toms...iC 

Excise 

Stamps  ..... 

Taxes 

?ost-Ofllce . . 
IliaccUan.... 


Rcp«ynie«fs 

for    Pultlic 
Works,  &c.. 


Total.  ^ 


Qrs.  ended  Oct.  10, 


1838. 


4,S7S,449 

4,771.809 

l,fiSl.796 

65S,1X) 

371.000 

434 


11,788,007 


873)8 


1,1,840,310 


1834. 


4^50,500 

3.924.785 

l^Se.009 

50S.7i4 

386.000 

1,71« 


11,410.719 


994»7 


iU10.$46 


In* 


De. 
crcyi»«. 


678,051  ,...•... 
846,524 
2^718 
I43ytl& 
5,000 
9.689 


\2mi 


690,275 


Dadoet  iDcreasc .  * •. . , . 

Decrease  on  the  Quartet  •  •  •  * 


I.0S0«338 

e»o.m 


Trs.  ended  Oct  10, 


1883, 


!1_ 


330,064 


15.240,007 

14,54-'.957 

6.499  J&89 

4.98H,180 

M00,000 

64316 


•42,733,489 


S94.9Q3 


43/)28,393 


1834. 


I6,S2&*261 

13.946,348 

6,601^84 

4,726.195 

1,362,000 

45,518 


42,907.21)6 


434JB34 


48341340 


In. 
crease. 


985,854 

io9,855 

> ...... . 


189.731 


1,287340 


Dedoet  I^tcrene . . . ,  913392 
Increase  on  the  Teilr  313,448 


De. 
crease. 


596,609 

260,989 
38/)00 
194298 


913,892 
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THE   COLOKIES^ 

SA8T   INDIES. 

The  accounts  from  Surat,  received  at  Bombay,  mention  that  a  dreadful 
fire  had  broken  out  at  BaodoUey,  hy  vhiah  t»o  Jrondrdd-  hoasn^Mt  -Aur 
ooUon  naaufMtories  were  buml^  aod  propetty  dealroy^d  to  th0irala»"Of 
tiro  laot  of  lupeee.  ■      -"' 

The  export  tvade* increased  last  i^ear  to  tfc(i^  suni^f  t59;O0O/;  Thii'^ptH^CI 
fia^urably  for  the  geneml  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  as  ten  ytKt^^np^ll 
only  amounted  to  14,500/.  In  the  year  \S$9,  thei^  artived  in  London 'firiNii 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  6040  bales  of  wool,  each  bale  avetairin^  ^5\)Ib$.  io 
weight ;  and  durin|»  the  present  year  (1884),  it  is  8n0)oseii1he  nu^i^b^  of 
bal^  that  have  alraady  reached  this  oountiy  greatlV  exceed^  thatqnahtiiy. 
The  pnoes  obtained  at  the  August  saks  in  Lcmdon  nave  Yaned  £rbm'  \  f,  'idi 
to  1#.  9d.  per  lb.  for  the  inferior  sorts,  but  the  fin^ r ilee6es  hare  brou|;ht  IhMDlk 
2#.  4d.  to3«.  8(i.;  and  a  few  parcels  got  up  in  superior  style  have  reache4 
8tf.  llo^.  The  value  the  manufacturers  set  upon  ihi  wools  from  oof 
Austmlian  possesstonii  may  be  liscertained  by  corriparing  the  priced  ob^ 
lained,  on  the  same  day,  for  German  and  Spanish  -ileeces.  Oxi  Friday,  the 
16th  <»f  August,  1834,  some  excellent  New  South  Wales  fleece.*^  were  sc^d 
at  3«.  \Oitd,  per  lb.,  and  the  avemge  prioes  were  from  ^/to  2^.  U^.,  whibt 
the  German  wools  fetched  only  f^om  1«.  lit/,  to  '2y.  5t/.,  and  Spanish 
nwHrntttn  from  Is,  \d,  te  1«.  6d,;  the  latter  were  even  exceeded  by  Oap^ 
wools,  which  varied  in  price  from  U*  Id.  to  2«.  1{c/. — Putrker'i  P^tm  Dte^ 
mifi  standi 

British  Coionies.^fhe  Colonies  now  bdongmg  to  the  Crown  of  Greiif 
Britain,  exchrsive  of  those  under  the  government  of  ^he  East  India  Com- 
pany, are  as  follows: — In  the  Westln&s  and  South  America— I.  Antigua* 
mcluding  Barbuda;  ^.  Barbadoes;  3.'  British  Guiana;  4.  Dominica ;•  5» 
Grenada;  0.  Jamaica;-  7.  Montsermt;  8.  Nt^vis;  9.  St.  Chri^toplher^s, 
including  Anmiilla;  10.  St.  Lncia;  lli  St  Vincent;  12. 'fpba^o;  13» 
Trinidaa;  14.  virgin  Islands.  In  North  America,  continental  a^d  insular 
•^1.  Bahama  Islands;  2.  the  Bermuda;  or  Somer^s  Islapds;  3.  Canada 
Town;  4.  Canada  Upper;  5.  PHnce  Edward's  Island ;  e.  New  Brunswick; 
7.  Newfoundland,  witli  part  of  Labra^r;  8.  Nova  Scotia,'. including. Cape 
Breton.  In  Africa— 1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  2.  Sierra  Leon««\vith  1^ 
settlement  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  the  Indian  Seas— 1.  Ceylon :  2«  Maunr 
tins,  with  the  Seychelles.  In  the  South  Seas— 1.  New  South  VV ales,  wii^ 
Norfolk  Islatid;  2»  Van  Dicmen*s  Land:  3.'N^'estem  AustValia.  AndjQ 
addition  to  these  ma^be  enumerated  trie  following. t) rit ish  t>ossessiouSf 
which  are  said  not  strictly  to  fall  within  the  d^ftnition  Of  colp'ni^  in  Europe 
—1.  Gibraltar;  2.  Heligoland;  3.  Malta.— C/urA  on  Cohhtai Law. 

FOREXQN    STATES,  .  iT 

SPAIN;  '   ■ '     ^         '      * 

A  copy  of  the  project  of  law  adopted  by  the  Chariiber  of  Proeuradbres 
bas  been  pul)lished.  By  it  all  the  foreini  debts  contr^ted,  as  well'  &n6t 
as  befbre  1828,  are  recognised,  with  the  excerption  of  GuebhaidV  loaitt; 
These  debts  are  divided  into  two  portions,  twoAitds  active,  andone-tHiM 
passive;  The  activia  debt  is'  to  be  donverted  into  it  new  capital  bearing  ad 
mterest  of  five  per  cent.,  to  become  payable  the  year  after  the  pasaog.  of 
the  law.  A  sinking  fund  of  one-half  per  cent,  is  to  be^.  created  to  PV.of 
the  active  debt,  and  as  part£  of  it  are  'cancelled*  they  are  to'l>e  ^'^placea^jf 
equal  portions  of  the  passive  debtr  Authority  has  been  givfin  ta^tli^.Oor 
vernment  to  oontrapt  a  new. loan  oi^  40(},000,OOQ  of .rQ9l»7^4^U(MM>9^ 
sterling — in  order  to  cover  tne  deficiencies  of  the  Treasury  and  me^  ttft 
extraordinary  emergencies  created  by  the  Carlist  ittaurrecttmiik 


/ » - 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTIC.VLAB?  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,'  YAlmk  bfefcEASED. 

'::..>::  »  •  ♦  .♦.  •:•'  'm  ,v  .:i  ^W'F^P^^t--  -•  .'.-."''  f.i  ■•{.  ^t.i.»  •  •  •  :  •'•.  1 
:  iIn  BM^ra^BUieei  thefofiAidaliancf  invii  sooiMy  h^d<ttie(irici9sirliid^'^hioh 
inark-Ye^  authdorkybMii  ta  cfnngpibuout  a^'invthn  cfm^'inffshridayi  =*A^ 
middle-af2:ed  man  now  living  may  reckon  up  eighteen  crowncfi'fadadS'Whien 
have  worn  the  royal  or  impenal  diadsnt  and  obliged  to  lay  them  down,  and 
so  mamr  kngs, .queens,,  and  9mpeirgr9  totft;of  iif/^ throne,  or  wnptryy,  iOf 
these,  fivjB  li&ve  suffered  bflr.  .th?  -hiwifi  qff .\be  amist^m  or.  the  we^utiqneB^ 
eight  still,  exi^t,  qv  b^YC  pewhejJr  miml&f  eimditoiflr  .wejB  raftDctdt.aod  h^e 
die4  ?r.now  liveojn  a  thrpn^*.^  Tiha  yariouy.  fart«ipea  ofntbeaeimwiitaifled 
t^mi  theJo\Ypi6ti.or  i^jurled/rpm  thshigb^9t*gradeEpf  hiiKia(n:fK)Oiety,  qu^im 
voluit  Fortt^m  jQcarXy  ^^dform  pne  of.th&jpftO(»t  intei^Pitingxal^xxies^eyet 
submittbd,toth!e90ii)si4Qi;^ti^nio^' m^pkind.  We  propoa^  hetreto.give.a 
jketpl^  ofpnea^.aa^3WPpl«.,i  , .,  . .       , ,.  ,  .i  . .  ..    .   ^ 

DQm,Pedr9 yfasbprn at  Li^Jbpp,  in  th^ palace/of  .Quelu?/.on ,t}Wf I8*h of 
pcjtol)ier,.  179^.v  Xtiis  fl,  jpistfjce  to  wU  .hiro»Don,.|fhioh;is  Sp^nisk;  both 
titles  are  an^fbhreviat^on  qf /^07nv>)^;  <h^t  a4  the  .Poi^uguese  iMiguage  is 
i^lesa  dtey^tJpn  from  Latin  than  thQ  $pani/sh,  all  \\$  derivationA*  have  a 
nearer  apprpxiniation  tp  ,^he  nrigu^al.  ^ortheoSuharaasoD^.thQ^SipaAiali 
Donna  is "pona  in  ^oji^tug^uese^  fiom  DomtuJi^.  FedrQ  wa$th^  second: son 
of  Johii  vt«  ^ndof  Qarloljta  J<]!aquin#„,dai)ghter  of.  Charles  J  V^pfiSpaini; 
but,  by  the.prema^ure  death  of  his  eldm  brother*  Avtooio^ih^  became  tbeur- 
preaui?i^ve  tpitb^  crown,  .^ip  iwmaiuTP  yifafa)»^rp,inarkedter..Wjeakiie«« 
of  constitution  ;  but  even  then,  while  labouring  under  ill-heaith»  ha  dis* 
played  much  of  ,tha|t  ^tivity  and  vivacity  which  distingyi^^edhii^.  in  after 
life. '  His  first  tu^or  was  ,a  remarkable  man,  £he  ,P^rp  Ajntonip  d' Arr<^?bMJm 
afterward&'Bishop  of  .A^nnaipurial  Axnong  the.eafjy  acauisi^ions  .Tjvhich»h« 
derived  fT0n;i|  him  iyere  iii^usip  ^nd  I|atin,  1^  t)^  first , he  pis^e  cpni^id^r 
dble' proficiency f  Itnd  became  both  i^  player  and' a  cojnpo^eri  pa^icjiilarlv  pf 
sacrea  music,  ir^  which  the  t^>rtugue^e  eifceL^^Hfe  latter  ne  leaned  in 
comtnon  with  his  sisters,  It  is;aJ^T?'guagphaTipg,f  /strong  afinity  to,  hip 
own,  ai^d' therefore  easijljr  and  g,eheraw  W^iy?<^"  "Y  .^9^.  ^^^§?-.,i'Ti?ereis 
ahyranih.pdnstant  useln  jtl^eir  ^burcn,  spoprice/^e  wolds,  and  pae^f^./qf 
which  are'  correctly  b^^th  j[.^iri  ana.'Pprtiigpese, .  * .    ,',,,!   '    t*; ' . i  . ., • .,   /    *; 

'Th^entry  of  the  French'iri^O  Fprt'^^  ^na,tJjieAr^aty  pf*  ronfjain^iei^^i 
induced  the  rbya^'  ffmUy.  to,  t]:Hnk  of  emigrating  >tb  a^ipth^r  hemi^^phjere ; 
but  it  was  not  tiQ,  after  th|e  strong  jrepr,esentat|ipn  of  the;  Britis)i  minister  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  actiial.a^ppcoacli  o^thej  Frenpn  tp  the  capital,  tha^  the,;irre- 
iK)luti6n  of  Dom  John,  was  oyerpq^ne,  {u;id  lie  at  length  re;luctaii^ly  lembi^rked 
on  board  one  of  his  own  ships  of  war.  It  was  then  tliat  the  extrf^r^ingry 
and  interesting  spef^tacte  wa^  exhibited,  of  a  orbwne^  head,  with .  all  his 
family  and  court,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  seeking  in  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  that  asylum  which  was  denied  ii^  the  Old.  On  this  occasion, 
Dom  Pedro,  who  was  buttehy^at^oldl  ni^ltt^M  considerable  vivacity  and 
energy  for  a  child  of  his  age,  and  ar^oriousness  which  seemed  incompatible 
with  it,  9e^l^l  a,t  cr^  tinye  ^i^t^ped  paying  partifs^lar  ati^ptjipn  to  theimtfye- 
ments  and  all  the  mf chi^ni«al  parts  of.  thfa  sh^pv.  i^d  taiung  an.aotivefpart 
in  wiorkinz  h^x^  M.^nother  he<^i^s  seen^.toi sit. apart  in, deep  meditatxit,  or 
rea£i]ig  Vjurgil  at  tne  u>pt  idf  th^  majnmast,  and  finding  ^Qut. a*  similarity  bci^ 
tween  the  fate  and  wai^ae^ng  pf  MT\e»4  ^pdhis  fat)^er#    The  voyage  waf 

-       ■  -      ■  — —  '  >        '    '  *        t        t  '■      -       —   ,  -  -     .  -♦-  't —  ■* ;  -■ x  I  ♦  -  -  •  - 

^  The  fi^e  executed,' Of  -  assassioated  'were*  Qystayi^i  ^weden, ;.  Louis,  FranGe^ 
SeKm  M  UStapI^i, ,  Turkey ;'  Joachim,  Nabley ; ,  Augustine,  .Hezifio. '  .  The  eight 
tl^tA  weM  CriliiaViis,  Si^Mi^  ;  Napoleon,  Frai^ce  ;  l>>u^  HoUai^d  *  Jerpme,  West- 
tthalia;  J6«et>h,  Spdin;  Chariei.  Fnmc^;  Peidro'/  Braiil';'MigutiVl^ortugal.'  Hie 
fiMsr  Mflt(^d  iv«k«.  FerdiiiandV  dtiain'  \  Feidinaiid,  TH^lh^  \ '  J^olu^;'  Poiftagal ) '  touis, 
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tedious,  and  th€  preparations  for  it  very  scanty.  In  a  ihoHr  tiiti^ithf  f^fiA 
of  linen  taken  bv  the  royal  fugitives  was  worn  out,  and  it  was  naeesaaiy  to 
procure  a  supply.  This  was  done  by  cutting  up  some  bed^linen^  for 
shirts  and  chemises,  so  that,  if  they  WQr«  not  clad  on  their  arrival  in  hkMh 
kets,  like  some  of  their  new  subjects,  tb^  were  in  sheets. , 

When  landed  in  the  New  World  it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide 
Pedro  with  a  new  tutor,  and  a  person  supposed  to  be  every  way  qualifieiL 
was  seleeted.  Thia  was  John  Kadamak«  who  had  been  ambaamor  fieom 
FortuKal  to  Denmark,  and  having  been  on  different  parts  of  the  ContineDt, 
he  spoke  all  the  modem  langruaffes,  and  acquired  various  kinds  of  know* 
ledge  in  the  places  he  had  visited.  The  boy  did  not  long  6n|(^  the  benefit 
of  ms  instruction.  He  died  suddenly  at  Bota  FogOi  near  Kto ;  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  his  death  was  caused  by  poisooi  A  deadly  ammoail^  bad 
arisen  between  him  and  the  former  tutor,  who,  it  was  generally  believed* 
had  resorted  tp  this  means  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  Braxiuans  never 
keep  a  stock  of  any  provisions,  lest  their  slaves  should  consume  it*  and 
hence  wine  and  other  necessaries  are  daily  purchased  onlv  aa  they  ate 
wanted.  He  met  a  female  slave  of  Radamak*s,  it  is  said,  at  a  ven^ 
She  was  jealous  of  her  master's  attention  to  another,  and  the  bishop  easily 
persuaded  her  to  infuse  poison  in  the  wine  she  was  bringmg  home.  It  was 
laid  on  the  tables  and  the  unfortunate  tutor  died  in  great  agony  that  night. 

After  his  death  no  other  preceptor  was  appointed,  and  the  yoUng  en* 
peror  was  allowed  to  educate  himself.  I^eft  alonei  without  a  friend  to  direot 
or  a  master  to  controlf  associating  only  with  slaves  and  the  lowest  ana 
most  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  and  in  an  unformed  state  of  society,  where  ilo 
indulgence  was  considered  too  gross,  no  action  too  immoral,  there  was  littiS 
hope,  whatever  his  natural  disposition  o^ht  be,  that  his  acquired  kabits 
would  not  form  him  into  every  thing  that  was  bad.  fortunately  for  htm^ 
self  and  the  people*  he  had  two  or  three  strong  and  harmless  propensities 
which  occupied  his  mind*  He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  many  spefiineas 
of  his  boyish  ingenuity  are  still  preserved.  He  made  a  model  of  a  ship-o^ 
war,  various  machines*  and  particularly  a  billiard-table,  with  all  its  appa- 
ratus, and  showed  as  much  skill  in  playing  the  game,  as  in  manuiactunnii 
the  board.  These  stationary  habits  were  varied  bv  an  active  life  abroMU 
Another  of  his  propensities  wa^  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  early  and  pas- 
sionately fond.  In  this  "  mimic  of  the  nobler  war,**  pursued  arooog 
Brazilian  forests,  he  acquired  an  active  body  and  a'^fearless  mindi  and  was 
kept  from  that  grovelling  dissipation  which,  had  debased  all  around  him* 
fiut  the  pursuit  which  tended  most  to  counteract  the  effects  of  eir^im* 
stances  was  music,  in  which  he  displayed  a  decided  taste  and  feeling,  and 
to  which  he  was  strongly  attached*  He  composed  several  pieces  of  sai»ed 
music  for  his  fi^ther's  ol:\apel,  and  it  is  said  was  often  the  organist  who  used 
to  play  them  himself  during  divine  service.  If  the  power  of  music  cm 
the  human  oharaeter  be  not  exaggerated)  the  man  so  susoeptible  of  its  y^ 
iluence  could  not  be  entirely  ba£  Indeed,  many  good  quauties  which  he 
displayed  have  been  attributed  to  the  harmonising  efieat  of  this  divine  art^ 
He  also  attempted  poetry  as  well  as  musio^  and  composed  words  ibr  sosie 
of  his  rondos  and  madrigals,  whioh  are  still  extant,  and  which  we  have 
heard  sung  and  plaj^ed* 

At  an  early  age  his  father  resolved  to  have  him  married,  as  well  to  form 
a  political  connexion,  as  to  draw  him  from  tibat  low  sensuality,  which  both 
he  and  his  brother  Miguel  began  to  indulge  at  an  immature  time  of  Uie^ 
and  with  the  meanest  objects,  of  aU  grades  and  colours.  A  princess  of  the 
house  of  Austria  was  selected  for  him,  and  ^opoldinai  daughter  ef  the 
Bmpcror  Francis  I.,  sister  to  Maria  Loulsai  the  wife  of  Napdeon»  mm 
married  to  him  by  proxy  on  the  13th  of  Mayi  181 7»  before  he  was  mB4tee« 
years  of  age.  The  princess  was  not  handsome,  but  of  a  very  ankiableaad 
affectionate  disposition.  She  w^  ihir,  with  blue  tye^  and  flaxen  hair,  but  She 
had  the  Austrian  defect  of  person^  which  was  thick  aad  clumsy^  and  ttkttt 
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TWs  «nd  ishildVeti  had  produced  their  tisustl  dFeet,  ^he  became  rery  nlain. 
To  ^16  were  added  a  totttl  ne^ect  of  dress  attd  an  inattention  to  clean- 
liness, which  were  quite  revolting  to  her  husband's  habits  and  feelings.  She 
iVequently  rode  out  with  him  in  men's  boots,  astride  on  her  horse,  and  her 
straight  uncombed  hair  matted  about  her  face.  Such  carelessness  created 
feelings  of  ill*will  towards  her  in  a  mind  not  used  to  restrain  them,  which 
finally  ended  in  her  premature  death. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  had  now  travelled  to  the  southern  continent  of 
the  New  World,  and  Brazil  became  infected.  In  vain  Dom  John  endea- 
voured to  arrest  its  progress,  by  many  wise  and  salutary  improvements  in 
the  old  and  barbarous  policy  of  the  colonial  country ;  in  vain  he  dignified 
it  with  the  name  of  kingdom— gave  it  armorial  bearings  of  its  own,  and  flat- 
tered It  with  new  titles — the  notion  of  separation  and  independence  was 
abroad,  and  nothing  short  of  it  would  now  satisfy  the  people.  The  kind» 
but  weak  and  timid  monarch  could  not  control  or  direct  the  movement  he 
himself  had  contributed  to  excite,  so  he  was  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
and  determined  to  escape,  and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  as 
the  lesser  evil.  Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  contrast  of 
his  arrival  and  departure.  He  had  been  received  by  his  colonial  subjects 
with  enthusiasm,  inspect,  and  love,  which  admiration  for  the  person  of  the 
king  and  pity  for  his  exiled  fbrtunes  had  inspired ;  and  his  political  acts 
were  acknowledged  as  bounteous  and  spontaneous  boons  of  a  benevolent 
being,  superior  to  the  oniinary  race  of  mankmd.  Yet  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  halo  of  respect  and  veneration  which  encircled  his  person,  com- 
^etely  dissipated,  his  kindness  forgotten,  his  understanding  laughed  at» 
nls  measures  thwarted,  and  he  himself  stopped  on  his  passage,  like  a  thief 
who  had  purloined,  and  was  carrying  off  a  property  which  did  not  belong 
to  him. 

Whenjust  leaving  the  country,  an  incident  occurred,  displaying  brutal 
and  ferocious  perfidy  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  public  or  private 
crime,  and  which  is  considered  as  the  first  act  of  Dom  redro's  political 
caf eer.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Walsh,  who  accompanied  the  British  em- 
bassy as  chaplain,  and  flrom  whose  work  much  of  the  present  article  is 
extracted  as  the  most  authentic  authority :— 

**  While  preparing  to  depart,  it  was  proposed  to  call  the  electors  toEje- 
ther,  to  submit  to  them  a  plan  prepared  for  the  government  of  Bra2il,  Tho 
electors  on  this  occasion  were  regularly  convened  by  the  ouvidor  of  the 
commarca,  who  acted  on  such  occasions  as  our  high-sherii!f,  and  they 
assembled  at  the  Exchange.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  much 
irregularity  Would  occur  at  a  meeting  entirely  unused  to  forms,  and 
tmacquainted  vrith  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  debates,  therefore, 
were  turbulent,  and  some  of  the  demands  extravagant.  It  was  afiirmed 
that  the  king  was  about  to  carry  off  with  him  a  large  treasure  iVom 
the  country,  and  had  actually  embarked  a  quantity  of  public  property, 
even  the  funds  of  some  charitable  institutions.  It  was  well  known  that 
prodigality  and  rapacity  had  been  the  t)esetting  sins  of  the  government  of 
wazO,  and  this  himour  gained  implicit  credit.  It  was  moved,  therefore, 
that  the  vessels  should  be  searched,  and  orders  wefe  sent  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  forts  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Lage  to  stop  the  ships,  if  they 
attempted  to  sail. 

**  It  was  nov^  midnight,  &nd  some  of  the  electors  had  retired ;  but  from 
the  importiLnce  of  their  proceedings  the  hall  was  still  crowded,  when  the 
edifice  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers  with  ^ed  bay- 
onets and  loaded  muskets.  Without  the  smallest  notice  of  their  approach 
&r  any  intimation  to  the  people  to  disperse,  they  rushed  on  the  unarmed 
meeting,  poured  a  volley  among  them,  and  then  charged  with  their  bay- 
onets. Nothhig  could  be  more  horrible  than  the  scene  of  carnage  which 
followed— a  number  of  brutal  soldiers  assassinating  unarmed  citizens  in  a 
«kN5ed"Up  room*    I  have  oenvened  with  sevorai  persons  who  were  present 
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en  this  occasion,  who  informed  me  of  the  fkte  of  some  of  their  friends.  One 
was  a  Brazilian,  doing  business  in  an  English  house.  .  Hearing  a  bwstle  at 
the  door,  he  stood  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter^  and  he  wail  snot  thtxAi^ 
the  heajrt  hy  a  soldier,  who  put  his  musket  close  to  hi^-  breast. '  Artothe^ 
was  a  young  man,  who,  tired  with  the  length  of  trie  debate,  had  him  d6wn 
and  fallen  asleep— in  that  position  he  was  pinned  to  the  bench  by  a  '^- 
dier,  who  stood  over  him  and  thrust  his  bayonet  through  his  back.  An 
Englishman,  of  the  uame  of  Burnet,  vi?ho  had  been  employed  as  care-4akcr 
pf  the  hall,  was  attacked  by  a  fellow,  who  thrust  his  bayonet  at  hii  beHjl 
Providentially  Jie  had  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  large  snuff-box,  and  the 
point  passed  through  the  lid,  but  not  the  bottom,  so  it  saved  his  life.,  Th^ 
who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  endeavoured  \q  escape  through  the 'win- 
dows— some  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall,  and  some  fled  towalrtfs  the 
sea,  and  were  drowned.  Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  deliberately  proceeded  <o 
plunder.  They  robbed  the  dead  and  wounded  of  their  watches  and  valu- 
ables, and  stripped  the  room  of  the  plate  and  ornaments,  and  having  thus 
glutted  themselves  with  blood  and  plunder,  they  dispersed.'** 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  attempt  at  legislation  in  Brazil  by  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  All  persons  acquitted  the  weak  but  worthy  king,  whose  timid 
mind  and  humane  disposition  rendered  him  incapable  of  such  an  act  of 
violence  and  blood ;  but  not  so  their  estimation  of  Dom  Pedro.  When  he 
was  apprized,  they  say,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  electors,  he  hastened  to 
the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna  at  midnight,  where  there  was  a  barrack.  Hence 
he  took  a  regiment  of  ca9adores,  and  sent  them  forward  through  the  Rua 
dAlfandega  to  the  Custom-house,  where  they  executed  his  bloody  orders. 
His  warmest  partisans  attempt  to  excuse  him  by  saying,  that  his  orders  to 
the  soldiers  were  only  to  disperse  the  meeting,  and  tnat  the  manner  of 
doing  it  was  their  own  act.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  was  ever  punished, 
or  even  brought  to  account,  for  so  many  murders. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king,  the  revolutionary  movement  became  de- 
clared over  the  whole  country,  and  Dom  Pedro,  who  was  left  behind  as 
regent,  seeing  that  he  could  not  control,  undertook  to  direct  it.  To  this 
end  lie  seemed  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  and,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  sus- 
picion of  his  former  act,  he  took  the  lead  in  every  popular  movement.  He 
associated  himself  with  all  the  political  societies,  and  permitted  them  fo 
use  towards  him  the  most  republican  familiarity.  One  of  them  addressed 
to  him  a  proposition,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  "  Pedro  vega  se  qneres, 
ou  nao  queres  ?'* — "  Will  you,  Peter,  or  will  you  not?"  pedro  called  in  the 
aid  even  qf  poetry  and  music  to  the  popular  cause.  He  composed  both 
Words  and  air  of  a  hymn  to  liberty,  which  was  recited  in  the  theatres,  and, 
like  that  of  the  Marseillois  Hymn,  had  no  small  effect  in  rousing  tKe  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  progress  made  in  revolutionaiy  principles,  and  the  danger  of  a  sepa- 
ration froni  the  motl^er  country,  had  now  alarmed  the  patriots  of  Portugal, 
and  the  conduct  of  Dom  Pedro  became  at  home  a  s\\bject  of  serious  concern. 
The  Brazilian  deputies  in  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon  in  vam  attempted  to  defend 
the  cjiai'acter  ol  their  countrymen.  They  were  put  down  by  accl^ixiation, 
and  a  peremptory  order  was  issued,  commanding  Bom  Pedro  to  return  to 
^Europe  in  tour  months,  and  denouncing  all  military  conimanders  who 
obeyed  his  orders  as  traitors. 

when  this  decree  arrived,  Dom  Pedro  was  atPiranga,  a.  small  town  tH 
some  distance  from  the  capital..  He  read  it  with  deiep  emoti6n/and  theA 
remained  forspme  time  silent  and  absorbed  in  thought.  At  l^^ngth,  reused 
as  it  were  from  a  reverie,  and  well  convinced  of  the  sentiments  of  lliose  abotrt 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Independence,  or  death  !*'  This  was  repeated  wtf h 
enthusiasm  by  all  around  him,  and  soon  spread  through'  all  parts  of  ftit 
country,  and,  as  a  French  writer  remarks,   **  II  traverse  I'Atlahtiqife-;- 
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jtey^tfk'ies  'ijchos^dii  Tage,  etTai<  pdlir  sur  leurs  trOripSj'lgs  monarqiiep 

•  XbecflnduQ-t  of  I)om  Pedro  at  this  time  was  an  extraordinary  Jtissue  of 
4i»s|nv4atfoa,^n4_f£J  He  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his 

i'q^ther^  lyl^ichDr.  Wal&h  saw  at  Kio,  In  one  of  his  letters  be  writes,  "Thoy 
lavish,  i^d' ti^ey  say  they  wish,  to  proclaim  roe  Emperor.  I  protest  to  your  IVT^ 
jwty  l\;ff'i]\  never  pequre  myself~r  will  never  he  false  fo  yoU^  and  i 
iV9u}fl  rather  be  ci^i  to  pieces  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  fict,  A  solemn 
oaifl^j- wj^iph  ITiaye.h^re  written  uith  my  blood— \  swear  tobe  faithfurtb 
yovr  ,Majjestjr  arwd  the  Portuguese  nation."  At  the  same  moment  he  was  ifa 
yae  Act  o<  firing  q^  the  Portuguese  troops  with  his  own  "hand,  if  they  did 
not  iastantly  leave  the  country;  and  Immediately  after  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  independence  of  Brazil,  and  liimself  Emperor  of  the  hew 
nation.  Dom  Pedro,  like  Napoleon,  had  attached  a  certain  prestige  ^o 
particular  days.  He  had  himself  proclaimed  on  the  anniversary  day  of  his 
birth,  and  he  was  crowned  Emperor  on  the  1st  of  December,  because  Uiat 
•w^  the  day  on  which  the  Portuguese  had  delivered  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  as  he  had  delivered  the  BraziHans  from  the  yoke 
pf  the  Portuguese.  The  ceremony  was  performed  witli  more  than  Europeah 
spfe^dpu^.  He  wore  a  robe  formed  of  the  feathers  of  the  toucan,  as  the 
costume,  of  the  ancient  caciques  of  the  country,  whose  successor  ne  pro- 
fessed to  be.  tie  afterwards  appeared  in  the  theatre,  where  cipwns  anil 
yrreatha  qf  laurel  were  showered  down  upon  him,  and  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  stepped  on  the  stage,  and  sung  patriotic  hymns,  in  which  they  weje 
joined  by  ay  the  audience.  V. 

,  .wis. first  a^t  on  his  elevation  was  to  convoke  a  national  assembly,  tp 
draw  up  a  constitution,  and  he  appointed  the  3rd  of  May  for  the  purpose, 
because,  in  conformity  to  his  prestige,  it  had  been  the  day  on  which  Cabral 
first jdlscoyered  the  country.  This  assembly  had  a  more  bloody,  but  nqt 
jsyorje  leffictent  conclusion  tnan  the  former.  Jealous  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
military,,  and  saspecting  the  sincerity  of  Dom  Pedro,  they  passed  a  decree, 
that  the  army  should  immediately  remove  six  leagues  from  the  capital, 
^he  moment  he  was  apprized  of  it,  without  convening  a  council  or  con- 
sulting any  person,  he  took  with  him  a  regiment  on  which  he  could  rely, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and  having  surrounded  it  witn 
soldiers,  he  sent  in  Crener^l  Moraes  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  The  members 
,were  apt  at  first  disposed  to  comply  ;  but  some  of  them  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  a  battery  of  cannon  pointed  against  them,  with 
matche.s  ready  lighted,  they  dispersed  without  further  opposition,  appre- 
hensive of  another  massacre  more  bloody  even  than  that  of  the  Alfandega. 
Some  of  the  members  were  arrested  as  they  passed  out,  put  on  boava  a 
vessel  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  off  to  Europe, 
f  To  compensate  for  this  second  act  of  violence,  and  to  give  some  assur- 
ance that  ne  was  not  altogether  insincere  and  perfidious,  he  himself  drew 
up  the  constitution,  for  the  foi-mation  of  which  he  had  convoked  the  as- 
sembly. Whatever  indisposition  people  might  feel,  no  one  dared  to  dis- 
approve of  the  constitution  of  a  man  who  had  soldiers  and  cannon  at  his 
command,  and  was  ready  to  use  them  on  all  occasions  to  convince  the 
fefraiptory.  Under  this  a  new  assembly  was  convoked,  consisting  of  two 
chambers,  and  everything  was  suffered  to  proceed  quietly.  The  sum  of 
two  millions  was  paid  to  Portugal,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Brazil,  which  it  now  appeared  hopeless  to  oppose,  and  Dom  Pedro  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  empire,  devised  by  his  spirit, 
efiected  by  his  energy,  And  controlled  by  his  will. 

His  Empress  left  behind  her  five  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  a 
daughter,  and  destined  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world.  She 
was  born  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  4th  of  April,  1819,  and  baptized  by  the 
many  names  of.  Dona  Mana  da  Gloria,  Joanna,  Carlotta,  Leopoldina  da 
Cruz,  Xavier  de  Paula,  Izidora,  Michaela,  Gabriela,  Raphaels,  Gonzaga! 
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It  had  ehAy  been  lier  ftiher*8  intention  to  unite  her  to  ber  itnde» 
Miguel,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  "  such  mixture  is  not  held  a  stain*"  and 
a  child  marries  her  father's  brother  without  compunction — the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Riego  was  his  own  niece.  This  he  communicated  to  his  fiither 
in  one  of  the  letters  abore  alluded  to---'*  I  request  your  Majesty  to  pemul 
my  dear  brother,  Miguel,  to  come  hither,  and  in  due  time  to  marry  my 
pretty  daughter,  Maria*/'  In  consequence  of  this,  the  legal  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  actually  performed  at  Vienna  by  proxy,  and  Dom  Mignd  is 
this  moment  by  law  the  husband  of  Dona  Maria.  The  eecleaiaatieal 
service,  however,  still  remains,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  eten 
yet  take  place. 

Meantime  Dom  John  died,  full  of  years,  in  Lisbon.  He  had  dined  with 
the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Jeronimo,  in  apparent  good  healthy  hot 
was  immediately  after  seized  with  a  fit  of  vomiting,  succeeded  by  funtini^ 
and  convulsipns,  which  terminated  his  life.  Suspicions,  as  uaual,  attached 
to  the  worthy  fathers  at  whose  table  he  had  taken  his  last  meal,  whieb 
probably  was  occasioned  by  the  quantity,  not  the  quality  of  his  fiiod. 
Dom  Pedro  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  InioiwiBg'  hour 
unpalatable  such  a  re-union  of  crowns  would  be  to  his  new  subjecte,  as 
soon  as  the  news  arrived,  he  acted  with  a  promptness  and  decision  eorno- 
nant  to  hb  character.  He  immediately  drew  up  a  constitution  for  his 
new  suljects,  which  it  took  him  just  one  week  to  composCt  and  then  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Dona  Maria»  having  been  sovereign  of 
Poilu^al  just  six  days. 

To  give  stabilit^r  to  his  arrangements,  his  broths  and  son^n-law.  Dom 
Hiffud,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant,  with  all  the  powers  which  beionged 
to  himself  as  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves.  Pedro  aeoording^r  act 
cut  fit)m  Vienna,  where  he  then  was,  and  having  passed  through  Sn^^aad, 
and  imbibed  a  taste  for  our  free  institutions,  he  arrived  in  Lisbon,  where 
he  solemnly  swore  on  his  arrival  to  observe  the  constitution  as  established 
by  the  charter,  and  cause  others  to  observe  it. 

It  is  not  cBsy  to  ascertain  which  of  the  brothers  deserves  the  highest 
character  for  dishonesty  and  bad  faith.  Dom  Pedro  hadscarcdy  sworn  and 
written  in  his  blood  a  solemn  oath,  when  he  violated  it  in  Brasil ;  Dom 
Miguel  had  scarcely  done  the  same,  when  he  violated  it  in  PorhigaL 
"When  the  news  of  this  unexpected  perfidy,  of  whic^  he  himself  had  set 
the  example,  arrived  in  Brazil,  and  the  Emperor  saw  himself  thus  tricked, 
and  the  kingdom  wrested  from  his  daughter,  he  could  not  contain  his  rage. 
He  seized  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  bjr  the  breast,  and  shaking 
him  violently,  wished,  with  imprecations,  that  it  was  the  usurper  he  had 
in  his  grasp.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  saloon  of  the  palace  representing 
the  Braganza  family  was  one  of  Dom  Migud.  He  had  the  face  nrst  titmed 
to  the  wall,  as  a  thing  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at ;  and  at  length  his  rage 
overpowering  his  respect  for  the  House  of  Braganza,  he  tore  down  the 
portrait,  and  kicked  it  to  pieces  about  the  palace. 

Having  thus  vented  his  personal  anger,  ne  immediately  took  less  mtpo- 
tent  and  more  effective  measures.  He  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Portuguese ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  efforts  made  to  restore  the 
constitution,  he  immediatly  created  his  daughter  Dnchcss  of  Oporto,  in 
compliment  to  the  spirit  of  that  gallant  city,  and  sent  her  to  her  mother*8 
famUy  in  Vienna,  to  be  in  Europe  ready  to  avail  hersdf  of  anjr  more- 
tnent  in  her  fiivour.  On  her  way,  however,  the  vessd  stopped  at  Gibraltar. 
and  her  attendants  having'there  heard  of  the  indignant  fedings  expressed 
in  England  at  the  conduct  of  Migud,  they  immediately  resolved  to  bring 
her  thither.  The^f  calculated  that  the  amvsl  of  a  yoime  «mI  interesthig 
girl,  under  the  drcumstances  in  which  she  was  plaoe£  wonld  not  fau 
to  excite  a  popular  feeling  in  her  cause,  much  more  likely  to  prooMite  her 

"*  A  Mu  tsmpo  cs«ar  com  aiMobaliiidft  filha  Maria. 


tfltereito  than  a  visit  to  Vi«nna»  Instead,  theffiford,  of  prosectitiag  her 
▼oyage  to  Genoa,  she  turned  to  the  shores  of  England,  as  the  more  profit- 
able speculation, 

On  her  arrival  at  Falmouth^  het  reception  was  such  as  to  justify  tha 
sagacity  of  her  attendants.  A  deputation  of  Constitutionalists  arrived  at  Rio 
imniediately  after  with  such  assurances,  that  the  Emperor  ordered  three 
ahips-of-war  immediately  to  be  got  ready ;  and  so  eager  was  he  to  avail 
himself  of  the  news,  that  he  went  down  by  torch-light  to  the  arsenal,  to  see 
himself  a  schooner  coppered,  which  was  to  accompany  them.  Two  realities, 
however,  unfortunately  dissolved  his  vision :  one  was  the  arrival  of  a  de* 
spatch  from  England,  that  the  English  would  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  take  no  part  in  the  afi^ir ;  the  other,  that  the  Brazilian  Chambers 
would  not  suffer  a  shilling  to  be  expended  on  such  an  undertaking.  This 
opposition  of  his  subjects,  to  an  affair  so  near  to  his  heart,  deeply  mortifijed 
the  Emperor.  He  had  long  conceived  a  disgust  to  popular  assemblies, 
which  he  found  he  could  not  manage  in  the  arbitrary  manner  he  wished, 
and  he  now  cpnoeiyed  the  idea  of  fu^y  ior  ever  getting  rid  of  such  trouble* 
somethings. 

As  a  more  perfect  instrm&ent  of  despotism,  he  had  invited  over  some 
German  and  Irish  emigrants,  with  the  avowed  obiect  of  locating  them  on 
unoccupied  lands  in  the  country,  as  agricultural  colonists ;  but  on  their 
arrival  they  were  immediately  enrolled  as  soldiers.  These  men  the  Bra- 
silians  represented  as  forei«:n  mercenaries,  not  under  their  control,  but  the 
praetorian  guards  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  ready  instruments  of  his  will, 
kvery  occasion  was  taken  to  excite  /^  popular  prejudice  against  them ; 
the  negi-o  slaves  wer^  set  on  to  insult  them ;  discontents  among  them- 
selves even  fomented,  and  je^t  length  they  burst  out  into  a  mutiny  which 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequenpes.  Thp  insufgei^ts  copimitted 
horrid  excesses,  kept  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town,  and  filled  it  with 
terror  and  alarm.  Nor  was  it  till  the  marines  of  the  French  and  English 
ships  were  landed,  in  aid  of  the  Brazilian  authorities,  that  the  insurgents 
returned  to  their  duty.  Whatever  was  the  object  of  Dom  Pedro  in  col« 
lectingthe  emiffrants,  it  was  completely  frustmted.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  dispose  and  send  them  hopie ;  and»  with  few  exceptions,  they  served 
Brazil  neither  as  soldiers  nor  colonists. 

Meantime  the  English  ministry  devised  /^  plan  which  they  thought 
would  reconeile  the  brothers,  and  settle  the  afiatfs  of  Portugal  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  This  wa^  to  endeavour  to  complete  the  marriage 
between  Dom  Miguel  and  Dona  Maria,  and  so  amalguuate  his  rights  as 
her  husband  with  hers  as  Queeu  of  Portiigsl.  To  this  end  a  special 
embassy  was  sent  out,  and  the  management  confided  to  Lord  Stran^ford, 
yirho  having  been  so  long  connected  with  the  affairs  both  of  Portugu  and 
pi-azij,  and.  so  personally  intimate  with  the  royal  families,  was  thought 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  this  delicate  iamily  affair.  He  found  his  oU 
friend,  however,  in  "  the  gall  of  bitterness,"  and  his  repugnance  to  the 
laeasure  utterlv  irreeoncileable ;  so,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation,  and  a 
protract  re9idence  at  Bio,  th^  embassy  returned  home  without  e^cting 
its  object. 

Dom  Pedro  was  now  beginning  to  see,  that  notwithstanding  his  superior 
saga^sity  and  energy*  he  oould  no  more  control  the  march  of  popular  events, 
than  his  imbecile  father,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  forget  his  public  mor- 
tifications in  private  indulgences.  He  sought  the  society  pf  the  Duchess 
pf  Goyaz  more  than  ever,  and  feeling  his  li^me  desolate  without  his  wife 
or  favourite  daughter,  be  determini^  to  marry  his  harlot,  and  place  her 
on  the  Uirone.  The  good  bishop  of  Kio,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
disgnupe  fior  not  conniving  at  the  excesses  pf  the  court,  was  now  con- 
ciliated, and  every  pains  taken  to  neeoncile  him  to  the  measure.  The  real 
friends  pi*  Dom  P^'O  now  took  serious  alarm'  Tliey  ibresaw  that  this 
utter  disregard  t^  all  pro^iety,  this  open  contempt  ior  public  respect  and 


•  ■  •  • 

siO^^lpn;  jrt)^y!thwe6x)9  9(efiously*stt  i(b0Ut.«o«Uiln«afiti|c  this  proj^cU 
W^jcih^  <?fHil4  QnjLy  be  4qq^  by  aeieluiig  atiathei^  i^tfej  To<  this  end  oai**  - 
s^fjue^. wqro. again ^nt  to  $«rope^^utthe  tumouc  of  .fadsititatmeiit'of  his 
first,  seemed  To  have  alarmed  the  young  ladies  of  th«.diffflr<nit'ecttitt»  mod 
hif  fifff n^^ lim^fUl  it  4i^ilU  to  proeuTf^'a >9ecQnti,  At  l?Qgtii»  fdtep  serein 
f i^H Wf :  a^ifs^one^  he  v;a9.  accepted  by  a  vaiy  auueliie  a«d  ezesHent 
pl9Vsot\<tAAlgu^t$^lfi8#ghterof£ugene,  Duke  of  J^euchtetibeig,^  princess  of 
ihfi  Hpps&jof  Bayar)^,  s?bc\  totbe4|;re«t  joy  of  •  hit  friends,  aniyedat  Rio 
i^  ^e:iist>  \^9^  a9d  the  manria^  eeiemoay  was  performed 'wMh.gxeBit 
splendpuffi  .dhortiyiaflertheii;  nuptials  his  bride  b^toe indisnoeed*  and 
sundry  scandalous  stories  were  circulated  as  to  the  eansei  whicn,  eres  if 
tifii€V'V(e  doinotthii^k  fit  to.repeat-^ftloBtuiifttely  his  kncMrn. habits  red- 
dere4:t:hpni^pn9lMible*  . 

,Xhe  diBOQditents  and  heart-burnings  which  jhadlonf  prevaBed  in  BiflicQ 
ftmnit^tJ^e  Postu^uese  were  daily  inereasinf^i  askd  the.detertninatiQnof  * 
the  Emperoi}  not  to  abiind<m  the.  pause  of  his  ^ughter,  eombiiiedinow  with 
fpcmer;  e^u^^a  tO'incroase  the  indiapositioii'  of  the. people  to^aids  ium. 
It  was fknoY^nithfti  Jbie  hsd.long  meditated  a  blow.  *t  .the  Obambers^TSdid 
tljfLt  he  W9a  urged,  to  strike  it  by  therminister  of  a  foreign  power,  not  very 
fqepdiy  ito  sueh  « Ibrm  of  government. ;  and  the  time  was  noitr-conie.  wtbcft 
h^  was  det^mined  to  extinguish  for  'ever  a  tixniblesome  bodyt^hat  was 
continually  opposing  his  fatoiirite  projects.  He  reckoned  on  tnardevoliofi 
of  ^h,^  HrxBy»  but  hQ:(bund  .thetr  bayooets.  and  cannons  were  no  lenger 
atl^is  disi^sal.  He  called  on  them  ikiihe thneof  need-^hefoimd  hiteself ' 
a^andoped  byidl  ,  With  the  decisive  preoipitatioa. which  always -mariEed 
h^s  character)  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  harbour*  and  embtirked  on  bbard 
an  English  &i|gate>  abdicated  in  fatour  of  bis  young  son  Bom.Pedbo 
dJAlcaotar<u  thea  but  eight(vearB  old,  igid  proceeded  to  Europe  as  ft  private 
man,  adding  one  more  to  the  list;  of  those  unfortunate  monarchstvrlift,  in 
these  revolutionaiy  times,  seem  held  out  by  Providence  as  warnings  to  all 
humbler  pprspns  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  events*  - 

'',11io  affairs  'of  His  daughter  were  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  absolute 
d^))eiufion,  th6'  abortive  attempts  of  the  patriots  of  Oporto  had  altogether 
failed,  arid  the  reign  of  Dbm  Miguel  had  been  established  with  fheap])arent 
cdrtsent  of  tHe  ^  eople  so  flrpaly,  that  no  hope  remained  of  shaking  it. '  A 
g!e^m  Hiid  kj)pfearedin  the  unexpected  capture  and  submission  of  Terceira ;  . 
bitt' th^lpbfeliesjijoij  of  a  small  and. remote  island  in  the  Atlantic  coukl 
aiftrrd  but  'tt  dim'prbspect.  "It  was,  however,  the  harbmger  of  complete  , 
sticdess/  An  exp^qiti^nfrom  thence  lauded  at  Opbrtoi  and  that  importiint 
town  ofitte  more  declarie^  for  the  Queen  apd  Copstitution*  '  The  arrival  of 
Dom  Fedtt)  at  this  ci4tical  time  gave  fresh  hopes,  as  it  ^eeu>ed  to  give 
hnriseir  fresh  ^nergiesi    With  a  perseverance  and  ability  thJat  ^o  hiia,  the 

Shest;cr<?dit,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Lisbon  on  the  28th'of  July,  li833« 
ibfikhed  himself  there  ad  Regent  to  his  dau£:mei*»  and  on  the  22nd  of 
S^€ftnber;ishe  also  arrived,  and  "vs'as  formally  acknowledged  by  the  B^tisK 
goyei^metlt  as  well  as  by  her  own  people,  Constitutional  QueQi>'Q^  Ppr- 
tugul:.  ,  i    ■  '- 

Btit  'the  5>enod  of  l)om  Pedro's  earthly  car^ei*  had   pow  arnrecL. 
Anxiety; 'prHfetiorii,  disappointments,  vicissitudes  and.exhausli^g'exeif-. 
tfotft;'hkd  9omple1iely  lyrofeetl  down  a  robust  consjfUution,  bisforc',  afly  one  , 
wAs  awire  6f  it.    In  thfe  moment  of  njs  success,  hie  was  takenisud^tenjy^iltv ' 
and  he  fpjt;  that  his  hour  was  come.;  He  crJled-  the  young  Q.^eenlto  .bis  ^ 
bed-side,  aitd,gave  her  many  difectibns :  among^,the  lastKthi^x  |ihp  should  ,' 
immediately  tioertlte  intf  persons  imprisoned  for  pot^ticfil  and/C^pofiencesL  . 
Then  expi^es^g  his 'obligations  to  many  persons  for  whose  ^ttucl^m'eiit  fMlo, 
services  he  was  gratefiu,  he  resigned  the  Regency  into  her  own  (luids ; 
directed  that  his  heart  should  be  ettibalnied  and  sent  to  Oporto,  as  a 
tiBt>Ht^.q$fA9l^.t9i)^i9)P94fio^  i^i  ^$a^6M  his  i^mevi jkhsUsM  Wit 
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of »  «idipU  fin^h^dttsa; tHtHbikt  aiif  wgiA'  ]^mp«    H^  then  qtlieflf'  expired 

oO''the't^h'of'8ifepteliilM»^<1^i|»ilt  ll>e  «arfy  tjg^  of  thirty^ix,  having, 

during  !the  period  of  his  hrief  but  tiurbident  life,  created  a  inig:hty  em- 

pi»;  md^  seeored'to  his" son  the  possession  of  one  cro^n,  and  to  his 

dinffhtek^  that'of*  anolher/ 

^  lAfter-'his 'death  a  pott  mortem  examiixatioA  of  his  body  took  place,  hui  it 

:^  ddeB'li0tMpear,  {hmi  the*eonftised  andbarbaitras  reports,  of  what  disorder 

i!  he"aetaalry  died.    His  intestines  Seemed  sound,  Vith  the  exception  of 

paft<of 'hlw  lunges,  andVe  are  left  to  M&r  that  his  disease  was  hydro- 

tHonix,  1he  terminiition  of  wMch  is  often ' as  'sudden'  as  it  is  fatieil.    The 

rumour  that  he  'diod  in  consequence  of  paartaldng  of  an  egg  boiled  in  arsenic 

isitoD«bsurd  to  mention. 

In  ootitoiiplatini^  thfe  ohanuetcfr  of  thiis»  man,  iVho  played  such  a  high 
and  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama  of  human  life,  eveiy  one  must  scknow- 
l^ge  Dhat  it  tras  no  common  one ;  energy,  activity,  sagacity,  and  a  wish 
:  td improve  the  obnstitulion  of  the  people  he  governed,  wei^  all  his  own; 

caprice^  ignoranoe^passionv-  sensueJity,  and  occasional  criielty,  were  the 
resolts  «!'  hill  uvfortuntfte*  edneation.  The  Brazilians  are  indebted 
td  hfim  fOT'thei^  national' independence;  and  both  they  and  the 'Portu- 
guese^ Ibr  1^  ^constitutional  government  they  enjoy,  owe  him  inflnite 
obiif^ation';  whieh^  whatever  be  their  Indisposition  to  the  man,  they  are 
new  dispbsed'to' show -to  hir  children.  In  private  life,  Dom  Pedro  tras 
esteemed  :aad^  generally  beloved  by  those  abont  him. 

-<inihis  '^fersonhe  was  inelegant,  low  in  stature,  with  Itnibs  rather  coarse 
aikd  nobdstf ;  his  •  'toukitenatnce*  •  had  ■  little  '  intell^enoe,  his  face  ws/s  brdad, 
piit«d,  and  blotched,  and  'covered  with  enormous  whiskers,  which  he 
aifced  'every-  milihor^'man- to 'imitate.  He  generally; dressed  in  a  splendid 
uniinin,  'but<  his  plam  clothes  were  always  ntew  and  fashionable ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  unprepossessing  ^gure  he  had  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
gcntlenraR.  .,-",.•-. 

■'  "  TA«ilSHOP0iP  BRISTOL. 

pr.  Gray  died  in.his  73clyear :  he,  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Bristol  by  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  in  182  7.  Almost  immediately  after  his  elevation,  his  Lord- 
sf^ip  engaged  himself  in  the  establishment  of  a  diocesan  society  for  build- 
inkand  enlarging  churches ;  and  in  1$29  diocesan,  societies  were  established 
irrBristoi.  under  the  piatrona^e,  if  not  at  the  instance,  of  his  Lordship,  upon 
tl|d  plan  of  ensuring  a  visitation  of  almost  every  house  in  the  various  par 
ri^es,  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  clergy,  and  with  the  aid  of  l(x»d 
cqiii^ttees, .  Who  were,  td  administer'  teq^pcirary  relief— a  plan  which  has 
bfibn  attended  \frith  great  success.  For  his  literary  talents' he  was  as  much 
distiti^ished  ks  fpi^his  genuine  Christian  piety.  He  was  author:  of  '*  A 
Key  to  th^  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  ^., .  which  has  gone  throu^ 
nihe'  Editions,  and  is  in  constant  use  ajb  both  Universities  as  a  class-booL 
Hii  dso,  published  **  A 'Tour  throi|gh!iGrermany,Switseriand»  and  Italy;" 
aid  'several  *"  discourses,"  '**  Sermons,"  Sec,  have  passed  through  the  press 
frotn,  fi'is  pen.'  Beside^' thj^,  the  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  suggesting 
td  Sir  it'.  ]>aVy»the  itiv^'rition  of  the  safety  lamp.  His  lordship  married  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Alden^an  Camplin^.of  Bristql,  by  whom  be  had  a  vecy  large 
famllyl''keveral^  of  whotia  ^^'urViVfe  \b  iament.  the  loss  of  a  kind  parent,  a 
libei^  ahid' enlightened  instructor,  atid  a  careful  and  .sate  gtfide.  '  One  son 
(ii;'ls  siSd  thfe  feld^st),  thb  Rev."  Charles  Gray*  is  inqumbent  otGodmanches- 
.  ter,  Hunts.  '  fl^i^tord^hjp  was  alyo  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  *'.  golden 

pf^behd^*;  br  Dutfi'jW.  I^fte  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  1787;  B.P*  1799; 

^.Myr.^riv^  ■--s.wo.  - »#*,t^iL.  ._^*. .  At.?^j.«    i;  t.  i.?_*.  — ?_  which  ))as  .faUcn 

considered  one  of 


iUui  J^iietldUiM  mti$  .of  tauHible^  thbtigbftei^olslble'  parentage*  and 
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meii^  ]iiHi$  ttom  hit  felations  Imt  iv  plain  edue«iion«  Hi  WM  bom  $t 
Bedford  in  1760,  wbere  his  father  was  a  trade$mi^n»  and  was  educated  nt 
the  Grammar  School  at  Bedford,  and  plaeed  in  th^  oflice  of  Sir  Bobtti 
tTaylor,  the  eminent  architect,  to  whose  business  tie  applied  himself  with 
^reat  attention  and  perseverance.  He  entered  himself  at  the  Middk 
Temple  on  th^  26th  of  January*  17$5,  and  became  the  pupil  of  thi^  emi* 
nent  draughtsman  and  Judge*  Sir  W.  Alexander,  then  in  great  pra«tic«  as 
a  junior  equity  counsel. 

In  Hilary  Term,  1790,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  that  Society*  and 
chose  the  Home  Circuit  and  Surrey  Sessions.  He  soon  obtained  Qon»dcr» 
able  practice  in  these  courts,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  neat,  accurate, 
and  forcible  speeches^his  pleasing  and  lucid  statements  of  cases.  Tha 
first  iqapertant  matter  in  which  he  vim  retained  as  counsel  was  the  Seaford 
flection,  both  at  the  election  and  the  subsequent  petition  against  it,  which 
W^  his  first  conn^xion  with  that  borough,  wmoh  he  alterwards  neprtt*' 
sented  in  Parliament.  Sir  John  Leach  is  another  instance  of  a  persoo 
being  successful  in  his  profession,  although  called  to  the  Bar  after  tba 
usual  period  of  life,  be  beixig  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  that 
degree. 

.  in  1300  he  thought  it  prudent  to  relinquish  common  law  business,  and 
confine  himself  to  equity  praetice.  In  court  he  vose  rapidly  into  emineno^ 
coipbining  very  considerable  learning  with  great  powers  of  arranging  and 
condensing  facts.    His  speeches  always  en(broed  attention,  being  dear, 

grecise,  and  nervous.  He  contended  often,  pre-«minently  even,  with  Sir 
amuel  Komilly,  and  was  g^eraJly  preferred  to  Sir  Anthony  Hart ;  t« 
both  of  whom  he  was  constantly  opposed,  more  especially  when  he  became 
King  s  Counsel.  His  temper  was  warm  and  irritable,  and  he  was  fre? 
guently  involved  in  personal  altercation  with  the  advocate  to  whom  ba 
was  opposed.  His  talents  as  a  sneaker  not  only  secured  his  employment 
in  the  Equity  Courts,  but  gained  nim  considerable  business  at  tbe  CocVpit» 
more  particuJarly  on  West  India  appeals.  He  was,  moreover,  distinguished 
for  hi9  despatch  and  powers  of  disposing  of  his  business. 

In  his  politics,  although  he  never  took  a  very  active  part,  he  was  a 
Whij;,  and  was  early  introduced  to  the  leaders  of  that  party-— Mr.  Fox,  ifr^ 
Sheridan,  and  others. 

In  1807  he  took  a  more  distinguished  stand,  both  in  his  profession  and 
before  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the  many  eminent  lawyers  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  a  rotten  borough*  He  had,  ever  since  1 792,  been  more 
or  less  connected  with  Seaford  (now  entombed  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Reform 
Act).  In  1795  he  had  been  elected  Recorder,  and  having  resided  and 
purchased  property  in  the  place,  he  had  by  degrees  obtained  sufficient 
influence  in  the  borough  to  return  both  of  its  members  in  the  general  elecr 
tions  in  1806  and  1807,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Eshei^park,  who  liad 
returned  the  members  at  the  general  elections  of  1796  and  1802. 

He  did  not  speak  often  in  the  House  of  C(»nmon$,-  although,  when  he 
chose  to  address  the  House,  he  spoke  with  effect,  and  was  listened  to  with 
respect  and  attention.  His  most  rjemarkable  speeches  were  on  the  Duke 
of  York's  affairs,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Wardle,  in  1$09  ;  and  on  the 
Bill  for  creating  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court.  In  the  former,  March  10^ 
1809^  h^  defended  the  Duke,  which  so  pleased  his  Royal  Highness,  that  be 
called  on  Mr.  Leach  the  next  day,  begzed  his  acquaintance,  and  introdiioed 
him  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  %is  was  the  foundation  of  that  confi- 
dence and  intimacy  which  subsisted  so  long  between  the  late  King  and  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  His  speeches  on  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court  Bill 
were  all  in  opposition  to  the  plan.  His  great  speech  was  on  February  15* 
1813 ;  and  probably  at  that  period  he  faaraly  thought  that  he  would  have 
been  the  second  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  under  the  measure  which  he 
so  strenuously  opposed. 

We  hawe  said  that  Mr,  Leach  wM  iifmr  jft.¥ery.#riimi9oUtiiiani  tnd 
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Mth  a  fifiUcnest  to  *whieh  lawyers  are  «aid  to  be  more  than  luniaUf  pione, 
he  thought  proper,  soon  after  his  visits  to  Garlton-hoase,  to  waver  m  his 
adherence  to  the  Whigs.  In  1811  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Regenoj  BiU, 
and  thought  it  advisable  to  print  his  speeeh ;  and  from  this  time  the 
favours  of  the  Coivt  flowed  in  tipon  him.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Prinee 
of  Wales  fts  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  Commission  to  Italy,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Ftinoess  >>f  Wales ;  and  in  1817  he  succeeded'  Sir 
Thomas  Plomer  as  Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  knighted* 

On  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  John  Leaeh  took 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and,  we  believe,  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  bo* 
rough  of  Seaford  on  the  usual  terms.  His  appointment  was  on  the  whde 
considered  a  proper  one,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  profession ;  and  no 
better  proof  of  this  can  be  given,  than  that  Mr.  Bell  {h>m  that  time  eon'* 
4ned  himself  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Oaurt.  In  May,  1827,  he  succeeded 
Sir  John  Copley,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Gkeat 
Seal.  In  1 8i9  Sir  John  Leach  agreed  to  change  the  hours  of  the  sitting 
t>f  his  Court,  which  he  appointed  for  the  mornings  instead  of  the  eveniiiflrs, 
as  theretofore ;  and  on  this  new  morning  Court  being  established,  Mr. 
Bickersteth  and  Mr.  Pemberton  selected  his  Court  as  their  favourite  field 
4»f  practice.  Sir  John  Leach  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  until 
his  death,  wliich  happened  at  Edinbmrgh,  on  September  16,  1884,  on  his 
X)ad  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.    He  was  about  74  yean  of  age. 

Sir  John  Leach  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  judge.  His  most  remark^ 
able  qualities  were  his  power  of  seizing  on  the  im^KNTtant  points  in  every 
ease  tnat  came  before  him,  and  in  his  being  able  to  deliver  his  opinion  on 
them  immediately,  in  a  manner  the  most  dear  and  precise.  Although  his 
long  practice,  and  a  life  spent  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  had  stored  him 
abundantly  with  the  decisions  of  former  judges,  yet  legal  learning  was  not 
his  most  eminent  quality.  He  chose  frequently,  however,  to  rely  on  his 
own  opinion  rather  than  on  that  of  those  who  preceded  him ;  he  very  often 
disregarded  tiie  cases  cited  in  argument,  and  decided  on  his  own  judgment. 
He  almost  always  paid  attention  to  his  own  reported  decisions,  in  some 
^ases,  where  even  they  had  been  disapproved  of  by  other  judges.  His 
powers  of  disposing  of  his  business  were  such  as  tern  men  possess.  Of  him 
.it  is  to  be  recorded,  as  it  was  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  he  left  no  cause 
remaining  unheard,  but  on  calling  for  the  next  cause,  was  informed  that  he 
had  disposed  of  them  alL  His  manner  to  counsel  rendered  him  frequency 
unpopular  with  the  Bar.  He  had  ^eat  excuse  in  the  diseases  with  which 
he  was  afflicted ;  but  the  agony  which  they  occasioned  him,  increasing  the 
.natural  irritability  of  his  temper,  betrayed  him,  in  the  early  part  of  his 

i'udictal  life,  into  altercations  hardly  becoming  the  Bench.  He  seemed,  per- 
laps  unconsciously,  to  take  and  give  way  to  likings  and  dislikings  in  his 
intercourse  with  counsel,  which  rendered  the  task  of  addressing  him  fre- 
quently  an  unpleasant  one.  It  is  cmly  jiis^e  to  say,  however,  that  this 
manner  was  greatly  softened,  if  not  entirely  altered,  in  his  latter  years,  par- 
ticularly since  he  accepted  his  last  office.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to 
mention,  that  to  so  hi^h  a  pitch  did  the  feeling  of  the  Bar  on  the  subject 
come,  that  at  one  penod,  when  Vice-Chancellor,  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
most  distinguished  counsel  of  his  Court,  who  formally  remonstrated  with 
irim  on  his  manner — an  interview  which  was  not  without  effect  on  him. — 
(Abridged J^mn  the  Legal  Observer,) 

SIB  CHARLSS  FLQWBIL 

The  qualities  for  which  EnglisAimen  love  to  be  distingnishad  ai«  geniud, 
fuhion,  and  wealth ;  and  the  great  object  of  every  man'a  hfo  appears  to 
M,  celebrity  in  one  or  other  of  these  deparlinentB.  Public  opinion  is  so 
divided  on  the  comparative  merit  of  those  claims,  tiiat  any  oiie  of  them 
seems  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  other  two.  Of  tlwi  the  late 
Sir  OhBtlet  FlonM  WBf  a  stfikiAg  axaapla* 


I  "^  His  oHf  inSva^  of  ttje  lowest  extrttcti6n  ?  Jby  tjiiA«^f1ctfew  iKfiHittJj  bt^.W 
grandfathern'  arid. ptfter^  little  of  his  father,  ''fieyv^ap  first  kihbwix  bjf  His 
iiei^hboivrs.aLs  the  keeper  pf  a  small  butter  aW  cfteese  jBhop.in  Jflouhdsa^^ 
fiis  mipa  Was  as  narrow  ^s^'  his  circuipstaijcfsi  ahd^f  b«S^^^^ 
his  son,  but  that  he  should  succep^ttm  in  his  ^Itt^Q  ^Hbb.'^  He  therefore 

gave  him  no  more  ^dju^atipn  th^n  epapt^d  h^^  own-naiae; 

ut.Tie'hadf^qm  na^t'ure  ajH.^ntuiw  skilly'  ifi  apjourits,;which  he  managed 
with  extraprdiriaqri  success  in/his.dwn  way.  ..  On  Ms  father's  deia^'bi^^he 
added  bacon  to  hisJstocK^  ,apd;tjhe  ,J|f riowleo^e  h%  ac(juired  o(  ih^  j)rovisibxi 
trad«,  by  tbi?  njeftns^  enabled  nini. to  ^hter  into  spijculatloiis  by  wmch  lie 
realized  a  nrincely  fortune, ,  ,  ,.  .         ,  ,.   .   ,      .  •/ 

Burinc:  the  Pemnsulaf  yf  p,'  a  contnict  was  proposed  by  Government  \q 
supply  the  navy  with  an  immense  quantity  of  Ir^h  beef  and  pork.  As  i{ 
was  necessary  upon  such  qccasions  that. the.  supt)ly.  sty)uld  be.  j^rompti  it 
was  usual  in  candidates  to  prepare  thems^lyes  ,by  collecting  masses 
of  the  commodity «  and  .establishing  a  sort  pf  conaitional  contract 
amongst  themselves*  to  isecure  some  advantage  to  .those  who  were/not 
to  succeed.  Extensive  purchases  were  miade^  and  the  proposals  were  sent 
in.  Sir  Charles  Flower's  were  even  below  the  cost  price,  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  who  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  made  enormous  pur« 
chases.  His  proposal/  Wdis.  Of;  eoursi^  aotej)t<d« ;  Mil '  he  entered  into  the 
usual  securities  for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The  other  provision- 
merchants,  finding  thattheywere,likely  to  he  serious  Josers,  otfered  theic 
purchases  to  the  contractoj?  at  alow  pricei .but  h^ refu^edi stotio^  that  he 
was  overstocked^;  Pnvateiy^  however,  heisentimittd^  and  he  booght  all  the 
beef  and  pork  hft  cottld'get;  whieh,  as  he  had «1ritti«elf  depreciate  it,  b^ 
came  his  property  at  the  che^i^est  possible  rate.^  and  thj^n  he  went  to  the 
Treasiiry,  paid  lOQO/.,  the  penalty  ipr  violating  his  contract,  and  thus  ha4 
it  in  his  pt^wer  to  make  aay  terms  he  pleased  with  the  Government^  as  the 
riaughtering  season  was  over«>aBd  there  ^was  no 'meat  to  be  had  exeept  lh>m 
Sir  0.  Flower.  By  thi*  m&noeitvYe  headded^reatly  tahrs  acqnisitionsA 
He  had  no  objection  to  entertam  hi^  friends  with  m  account  of  this  and 
siipilar  in^feijiioua  devices;  he  yy as  generally  better  pleased  by  a  comiii- 
ment  to  lus  sagacity  thaA  to  hia.pWn  deeliog.  : 

Ai  is  the  case  in  the  City  iipcnr  almost  eveir  occasion,  Sir  Charles  Ftower, 
as  the  fichest  matt  iti  the  Ward,  Was,  upon  the  death  or  retirement  of  his 
predecessor,  phosen  to  the  vacant  gown.  Upon  being  elected  Alderman,  he 
was  determined,  to  call  his  pew  rank  to  the  aid.  of. his  exi^rtions*  .in  order  to 
transmit  a  name  for  opuleaoe.  to  posterity ;  and 'he  pnnsued  hie  object  vith 
the  most  iit»<emittinr  teal  and  aetWity,  exhibiting,  as  he  went  up  in  life; 
a  strang6medley  or  inconsistencies— a.  rejmarkable  alliance  of  meanness 
with  ma,gTUficence.  It  is  well  known,  that,  when  he  resided  in  Finsbury^ 
s<}uare,  the  late  Duke  of  York  frequently  hoomiredlhe  eatertainiBents  of 
Sir  Charles  Flower -with  his  presence,  because  of  the;  exqaisite  s^e  in 
which  they  were  got  up.  At  these- entertaihm^t*  the  tabfe  was  laid  out 
accordingtotihePondition  of  the  p^rties^invitfed;  'so  that  th^  best  thin^ 
were  to  be.sjeeu  at  the  head,  anq  the  degree  of  (Excellence  abated  to  th<^ 
foot  of  the  board,  wh^rq  ihe  cpsgrsest  fiai:fi$;vvas  .^et  fos  the  more  humble 
of  the  company.  ;  ■   ■     .  .      /. 

Sir  Charles  struck  out  a  new*  and  most  in'genious  ^vay  of  introducing 
himself  to  people  of  the  most  exalted  station.  He  wotiM  not  ^ait  for  tii^ 
ceremony  of  introductipjn  bv  another  person  ;  he  s^nt  round  cards  to  the 
Bishop  of  LondoD  orXincpin,  to.  meet  the  Arebbishop  of  Caaterbary ;  in 
the  Lord  Chief  Ji-istioe  of  the  Kinc'is  Beneh^  to  meet  the  Lord  Chaneellor 
of  England— at  Finsbtity'^s^Bftre'',  and  he  generally  contrivM  to  ga^er 
about  him  some  of  the  highest  individuals  in  the  State,  who  gratified  his 
ambition  and  advanced  his  interests. 

Sir  Charles  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  turtle-eaters  the  City  has  seen 
for  many  years.   Sir  William  Curtis  ?ras  but  a  type  of  him.   In  the  height 
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of  his  enjoyment  he  was  nev^r  khowii  f b  extend  his  conversation  beyont!, 
«  /M_ .  T  ._i  !._-  ^^-  .    /M_ .  ^^  dejiffhtftil  J   G(jp[l]tes  us,  it>,the  fi^st 


ekcf^ngly  fond,  and 

pockets'  tnth*  thk'  yei*y 

"   '      ""'  '"    till  some 

his  own. 

To  the  lovers  of.^ooa  things,' thfedeatii' of  Sir 'Charles  ts  a  keVei^e  losr^ 
but  in  dilPerent  degreed:  THbsfe'wholived'upon  his  ventson  ifsriUHud' other 
feast's  in  the  oify  to  cdnsdle  them  ;  .tut  to  thdse  who li^^ed  tipoti  his  66)1- 
mo/*,  his' death  riiust  be  irreparable.  W6'Vnt)W,not  how  the  editors  of  the, 
"Age,**  and  '^  John  Biill/'  will  lii'anage,  now  that  the  father 'of  tbeiv 
wit. is  ffone. .  We.  trust,  they  have  collected  a  post hu mods ,Plorid.ria/  J5y 
bis  relatives,  his  death  is  not  si6  to  tie  deplored.  He  Has  left  behind  him  bVo- 
perty  to  the  iipount  of  550,000/.,  s^bout  400^000/.  of  ^hich  he  has  bequeathed 
to  his' eldest  son.  To  Mrs:,Percival,  nis  eldest  married  daughter,  he  ha^ 
ieFt'31,oaot;  to.  Mri.  Gobi  win,  his  second  married  daugl^tef/ 20.000/, ;  td 
Mrs.  Magttay,  his  thi^,  20,000/.;' to  two  of  his  unmarried  daughters 
30,000/.  each,  and  to  the  third  unniarried  daughter  400/.  a-year. .      " . 
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Jldrned.y^M  St.  George*!  Charcb,' Hanover-     .      At  Florence  Couit,  in  TrelaDd,  the  seat  of  the 
Entire,  Captald  Falcon, IBT.K'm  to  Lo^bh  twf' '^   Earl  uf  Ennlnktllen^  In  theSOtliyearof  Miai^e, 


fchaoA,  vrJd^  bf  tbfc  lat^'Ckptarn  CuV^hAnK'       i 

At  St  UtgjA)t\boneJ  W.  Sfiyfliuiti;  hUD^ii 

lata  from  Df«tden,|o  Loiilfa.  Sbiirpi9,.g|r  ?an', 

tOBTlllt. 

At  tbe  Hotel  of  hit  Excellency  Earl  Gran« 
tllle.  ftr  Parity  bjr  the  Kii^bt  Ret.  Biahorp  Loi: 
eotnbe^  Hentyde  lVl^ati,aon  of  Um  Barotifli> ' 
in  Salia  de/TifqiMUi.  to  Jvibi  BM)lpp|n«,,- 
youpgesjt  daughter  pt  the  lata.  B«t.  Edvas^r 
Foster.  Chaplain  of  the  ^rltish  fimbasty  at 
the  Coort  of  France. 

At'Oaetleton,  near'  DnMlb.  ihk  se4t  '4f  Etf^ ' 
ward  Conolly.  Esq  ,  M.P.,  George  FikCiOetttd;' 
Saqv  only.too. qftfat  M^e  l40«d,J(ob«TtFIMt^ 
P«rahUt«  UuxYf  daRghUY  to  the  lale  Thf^u^ , 
Barton,  Esq.^  of  Qroye,  9oant;jf  of 'rlippera^y. 

At  iVoodcbesCer^  Captain  the  Honodrable 
MI  F.^P.  Beficeley,  B.  N.,  td  tlie  Honourab)« 
CUtartotte  -  ^orfltofi,  ■  third  duufhieir  of  L<ntl 

John  N.  O.  HaUorap*  Eaqit  I'fo&Al  Army^ 
ton  oir  Br^adler-Gtfneral' O.  Etaltoran,  C.  B., 
t<^.  :Bnk'ab«th,  yodngvat  ttaug^tei'  of  the  hte 
lilijov4}MlMal  JMxui^  Prlnglev  '  Scwimirabl^ 
Baat  fndlaOoMpnnjKa^ervldfe.  I"  •?-" 

At  |lHMi,;Geaerai.SebastifiBlr  tb«  ,Fr«Bfb' 
Ambaaaador   At    Naples*  ,  to   the   widow   of 
G6nera\  Davicloff,  who  waa  well  known  at  St. 
Pftersbur^h  in  the  saloons  of  the  Count  de'\i 
FcTMMya.    By  this  aiarrlage  the  -Genera)'  ha« ' 
become  the  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  de  Gram- 
voat,  te<tfM>«r-iur>aw.  of-;tb4<^k<f  dftGiM^bti  : 
»nd.ne|>b«v  of  the  Pnijice  de  Fo|l|gnac^.     .  .  > 

l>i«(l.l-^At  hts  ««at  Ih  ^€1i«shire,  Ch^ltiH  . 
KTatkln  J<dbn  SUMterlf i  d(  SiiAttlnJley^'ia  Lan- 
eaa^ife;  and  Somfftf^rd .  ptirk*.  Ut  th«  4omi|y  ofi 
Cbflrter,  Efg.,  ^gtd  «7  jr^w.       ,     ,  , 


'Caphiitt  Wiman  'Henry  WomI,  '  of  Hie  lOth 
.-Bx^'HUsaart;  aada^condsoln  of  Cokmel  and 
JXidyCfrolipeWood^oflrittletoD.  '  , 

At  Hammersmith*  Sophia  Churlotte,  widow 

qf  Lyrd  Bobert  Fitr-Gerald»  whom  she  sur> 

Yiretf  bat  twetrty  montlis. 

AtiBougbMti-botta*t  Wor0eaCeiit]ii«e,  6«or« 

'  gtaba«  the  only-  daughter  of  Chwira  Babbagis 

.  jP9%^<of  po^el«treet,  llanch««ter>iiq  uare. 

AtTreAigwi^lntoa,Peaxanee^  Sir  Bose  Prioe^ 
^a'rt,  aged  65. 

'  In  ficclds-sfree^,  Dnblf  fi.  the  Bftironeas  'hil- 

but  Dtf  MfclabTde,  hi  ^er  9hh  yedr.  •  ^ 

Atbtontat  at  Javer*  BoiAldleu,  thfe  eoApQaer 

^of.th^  lM|«m«.^l^i¥:be/'    Hia  rci8Mlnt  wJ|l 

^  lAterr^d  atP^ris,  . 

X)n  (he  Marine    Parade,   the   Bev.  Jamei 

'St  Alder  ClarKe.  LL.D.,  BectoV  of  Preston-cani- 

'  floret  ind  h  GauMi  of:  Windiiorj   Dr.'Claiike 

,  f^^a  t)i0  bre^hiBir  of  the  celel^rated  tri|T«Urr,  and 

jv:as  l^lnwelf  .dUtiPguishi^d  ^or  hla  literary  af. 

tainmeots.  , 

At  Rdel.  pear  P^rit.  in  the  ^Othyear  of  bli 

»ge,'Mi  Claasetts,  of  IMisaehi  ode  of  the  in0at 

fitlBbnted-mgrmoffs  of/tbt'mfe#«»d  ^hoa« 

b«riQ|prQduced4^)f  ine  pKinta.  of  '<  Tl^  Prop* 

aica^,  Wbmap**  and  "fhf  .Pescept  from  the 

Crpsii,^*  after  Bubens. ,       , 

Onth«  ddrd  of  9eptei^ber,  at  Hoboken,  «ner 

'  ft'  prbtracted  lltbess,  Coknfort  Sknds.  Esq.,  In 

the  87th  year  of  hia  age.    MrSaadrwaii  one 

,]Of  t|ie«prld(e«ti  noat  dctf^e.^attd  -peeseTerlng 

of  the  paff  tola  of  the  A°>^^caQ  revolution. 

Lotely,  at  Amsterdam,  at  tBe  ag«  of  nearly 
^,  tbtf  celebrated  poet,  Grfnec^us  t^oom. 
Knfght  at  Che  i^rdef  of  lihe  Pateh  Li6ti,  Meo^ 
bf9(o£iheJdeciiBd>Glua«if  the  ftdyal  laititute 
vfth^^otbflrlftnd*     'i     . 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCTTRRBNCES 

IN  THB  COUNTISS  09  SNOULND,  AND  IN  WALBS,  SCOTLAND. 

AND  IRELAND. 


liOlfVOll. 

D^ilHMi&ii  of  the  two  Hou»t  of  Pm^ 
iktmeHt  fly  ^>v* — On  the  erening  of 
Thursday,  October  the  16th,  the  metro* 
pelis  wa$  thrown  into  the  greatest  oon- 
sternation  by  one  of  the  most  destnictire 
fires  that  has  occurred  fbr  many  years, 
and  whfchy  for  a  considerable  period, 
seemed  to  threaten  with  total  destmo- 
tkm  the  whole  districtt  vhleh  includes 
within  its  boundaries  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Courts  of  Law,  th« 
greater  part  of  the  offices  of  Govern* 
ment,  the  venerable  and  magnificent 
Hall,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
calamity,  however,  serious  as  it  is,  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the  apprehensions 
which  were  very  generally  entertained. 
The  Fainted.  Chamber  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  including  the 
Library,  said  Mr.  Ley's  house,  are  en« 
tirely  destroyed;  the  south  wall  of  the 
Library  has  fallen  in ;  and  part  of  the 
Speaker's  house  is  burnt.  The  Parlia- 
ment offices,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
House  of  Lords^  which  are  entered 
from  Abingdon-street,  are  saved,  toge- 
ther with  3\  the  books  and  papers  they 
contained,  and  all  the  books  from  the 
library.  The  books  and  furniture  of 
these  two  buildings  were  removed  early 
by  the  police,  and  placed  in  the  yard 
adjoining)  ana  in  the  terraced  garden, 
covered  over  with  carpets  and  tarpau* 
lins.  The  King's  Entrance  from  Abmg* 
don- street,  and  the  Grand  Staircase, 
are  also  preserved,  the  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  having  been 
cut  off.  Westminster  Hall,  for  which 
the  greatest  anxiety  was  evinced  by 
every  one,  is  safe.  Engines  were  con- 
ducted into  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
their  supply  directed  through  the  large 
window  at  the  south-west  end,  qter  the 
entrance  of  the  late  Houses  of  Lords 
and  CcnmKms )  all  beyond  that  entrance 
and  window  appear  to  be  a  complete 
min.  The  Courts  of  Law  remain  un- 
injured, or  have  only  sustained  some 
very  trifling  damage.  A  more  awfully 
impiDsiBg  seeae  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  metropolis!  The  asaodsH 
tkms  oonneetad  with  the  aaoient  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  House  of  Loris, 
every  apartnaent  of  which  recalls  some 
gseat  historical  event—the  vivid  view 
of  the  rapid  flames  as  they  rolled  round 
thia  large  frontage  of  public  buildings 


driven  by  the  shifting  wind-^th*  ^nr« 
of  the  towering  flaases,  the  vokineaof 
smoke  which  mixed  widi  tiie  raging  do* 
ment — the  repeated  crashes  of  the  fim* 
ing  roofs,  all  combined  to  Sinpreesiho 
erowds  who  attended  the  fire  widk  feel- 
ings never  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  miisc 
of  this  striking  scene,  the  chapel  ti 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Westminster 
Abbey  appeared  enveloped  in  flaMBn} 
and  the  refleotioo  of  the  fireon  the  tui^ 
rets,  and  delioate  tracery  of  tha  arddlao* 
tnre  of  the  ehapel,  produced  a  aingular 
efieot.  Th«  view  of  the  Tbamas  waa 
not  less  remarkable.  The  river  and 
bridges  were  covered  with  people,  large 
parties  contemplating  the  aw^  scene, 
•tad  the  water,  like  a  mirror,  reflecting 
the  glare  of  the  conflagration.  The  na- 
tional  loss  from  the  destruction  of  €bmm 
edifices,  sacred  to  liberty  and  the  past, 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  books  alona 
destroyed  were  worth  several  thousanda 
of  pounds,  independent  of  hundreds  o( 
most  valuable  records,  of  whioh  it  may 
take  half  a  century  to  discover  the  full 
extent.  The  loss,  considered  as  an  ordi^ 
nary  business  affair,  is  estimated  at  half 
a  million  sterling.  Among  those  who 
were  present,  during  the  oonflagrationy 
and  who  were  very  active  in  givijog  dl- 
reotionsf  or  otherwise  superintending  tha 
people,  we  noticed  Viscoimu  Melbourne, 
Althorp,  Palmerston,  Lord  Auoklan^^ 
Sir  John  Ilobhouse,  Earl  Munster,  Lord 
A.  Fitzclarence,  Mr.  Hume,  MP.,  tha 
Commanding  Ofiicers  of  the  Guards,  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  &c.*  Indeed, 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  seemed  to  pervade  all 
parties  to  render  every  assistance  possi* 
ble.  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Speaker's  son,  ar- 
rived about  eight  o'clock,  and,  we  b^ 
lieve,  was  the  only  member  of  his  family 
in  town.  The  police  successfully  kept 
the  crowds  from  all  inteiferenoe  with 
the  engines  $  and  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given  to  the  various  bodies  of 
troops  who  worked  the  engines,  assisted 
in  removing  the  great  mass  of  property, 
and  aided  the  firemen  in  most  indefati- 
gable exertions  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
There  are  several  reports  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fire,  but  none  sufRciently  predsi 


*  To  the  exertions  of  the  Eart  of  Moaatcr. 
and  Mr.  Weitmacott,  the  •culptor,  the  puUlc 
are  principally  Indebted  for  the  preserraCloa 
of  wcstSBlastsr  Hall. 


Kenb-^YarhUre, 
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to  be  relied  upon,  llie  most  probable 
ixmse  seems  to  be,  th»t  it  origintted  in 
the  flaes  which  have  been  lately  repaired, 
and  kt  trkioK  some  f<pfrinieiit»  have 
been  making  for  the  purpose  of  more 
efficiently  wanning  the  House  of  Lords. 

Docitt*  Commo}w.<**-Sir  John  NichoU 
luu  resigned  the  judgeship  of  the  Pre* 
rogative  Court,  and  the  Archbishop  o^ 
Canterbury,  in  consequence,  has  norni* 
liated  his  if  ajesty's  advocate  to  fill  the 
important  office,  which  nomination  has 
been  approved  by  the '  Crown,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner  nas  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacant  judicial  seat.  Sir  John 
NichoU  is  very  nearly  77  years  of  age, 
and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  peiv 
Ibrmed  the  arduous  duties  of  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  up  to  his  retire* 
ment  has  excited  the  surprise  and  adml* 
intion  of  all  who  know  him*  Sir  John 
NicfaoU  will  retain  his  seat  as  judge  of 
the  GoUit  of  Admiralty,  the  ttlarv  of 
whidi  is  2500/.  per  annum,  and  to  wfiich 
he  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  the 
hde  Sir  Christopher  Robinsou* 

The  new  arragements  of  the  Exche* 
qner  have  come  into  operation.  The 
old  Exchequer,  with  its  antiquated  ma- 
chinery, has  ceased  to  exist.  The  public 
win  gain  by  a  better  system  of  account, 
by  increased  convenience  and  diminished 
expenditure.  The  expense  of  the  old 
establishment  is  stated  by  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  Public  Accounts,  in  their  re* 
port,  to  amount  to  about  46,000/.  per 
annum.  The  salaries  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment will  vnvy  frcftik  OflOO#.  to  7200/. 
per  aunnm.  With  the  ekceptitm  of  Sir 
John  Newport,  not  a  felngle  new  officer 
)iai  been  appointed,  the  whole  of  the 
situations  having  be«n  fitted  by  parties 
previously  in  the  Eatdiequer  of  Treiii> 
aurj^. 

The  Municipal  Commissioners  have 
been  sitting  several  days  at  Gruildhall  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  various 
Companies  of  London,  most  of  which, 
however,  merely  send  copies  of  their 
charters.,  but  decline  answering  ques- 
tions. The  Commissioners  in  several 
Instances  have  closed  their  Inquiries, 
intending  to  mention  them  in  their  re- 
port to  rarliament. 

jfffairs  of  iht  Bank — The  return  of 
the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  average  of  the  quarter^ 
was  looked  for  with  interest  From  it 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  is  not  so  small 
as  rumour  assigned  to  it.  The  return 
states  that  the  average  amount  in  hand 
was  8,272,000/.,  which  is  only  29C,000/» 


less  than  the  airerage  quantity  of  the 
precious  ineiala  In  the  possession  of  the 
Bank  when  the  last  return  was  made. 
Meither  does  It  appeal  Aut^tbetUh;^*; 
lioo  of  the  Bank  has  been  diminished, 
as  the  last  return  gives  it  19,110,000/., 
while  the  present  aooonnt  states  it  to 
amount  to  19il4i7)O00^  The  following 
is  an  aooount  of  the  liabilities  and  assets 
on  the  average  of  the  quarter  from  the 
3d  of  June  to  the  26ch  of  August,  1834> 
both  inclusive  :*— 


LlmblilUet.    j9 

Circulation  19.U7^0 
Deposits  .  15,384,000 

84,531,000 


Assets. 

Securities 
Bullion     , 


28.679,000 
7.272,000 

364)51.000 


James  Pattlson^  Esq.,  has  been  elected 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
place  of  1^.  Raikes. 


M* 


KBHT* 


Htp  IntelH^nce, — The  tetreme  ifght; 
ness  of  the  hops  in  the  present  season', 
and  the  necessity  of  picking,  in  some 
instances,  1800  instead  of  1200  or  1300 
bushels  to  a  ton,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  following  ways :— The  extremely 
hot  weather,  and  the  sudden  ripehiug 
of  the  hops,  caused  each  individual  hop 
to  swell,  and  the  leaves  composing  it  to 
expand.  This,  of  course,  made  ft  take 
up  more  room  in  the  bushel  measure, 
which,  consequently,  was  much  easier 
filled.  The  hops,  although  full  of  con- 
dition, were  miserably  short  of  seed,  the 
absence  of  which  would  hardly  alter  tlie 
bulk  of  the  hops,  hut  would  make  a 
woful  deficiency  in  the  weJght,  To 
these  two  causes — namely,  the  swelling 
of  the  hops  and  the  absence  of  the  seed 
•^may  be  attributed  the  comparative 
deficiency  of  weight,  compared  with  the 
bulk,  which  will  prpbably  materially 
lower  the  duty  when  the  whole  years 
growth  shall  have  passed  through  the 
8Cttle.-*-Maidstone  Qaaette. 

tonxsBniB.' 

id  ReMej^Tlaare  a  an  anoieBt  bed* 
stead  at  the  Black  Horse  Inn^  Uctle 
Horton,  near  Bradford,  which  greatly 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  curious* 
The  head  and  top  are  carved  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner ;  the  posts  are 
nearly  a  fobX  in  diameter;  and,  with 
the  rigorous  cleansing  it  receives,  it  has 
beeome  nearly  as  bladL  as  eboiky.  It  has 
been  in  the  fsmily  upwards  of  a  oen- 
tary,  and  is  said  to  hare  originally  Jbe* 
longed  to  Kirkstall  Abbey* 
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Scathnd-^Ireland. 


tCOTIJLMD. 

Emigraiion. — The  last  retvelii  for  tbe 
Muon  having  now  quitted  this  port  for 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  we  lay  before 
our  readers  a  statement  of  the  conipar»> 
tive  numbers  who  have,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1834, 
•ailed  from  Greenock  for  British  America 
and  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  during  this  period,  more 
emigrants  have  gone  to  the  States  than 
to  our  own  provinces  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  many  persons  going 
to  Upper  Canada  now^  proceed  to  New 
York,  and  from  thence  avail  them> 
selves  of  the  canal  oonveyanoe  to  reach 
the  British  settlements : — 

£niignota  for  tbe  United  SUtes    .    1986 
Do.      for  Brltlih  America      .    IdOi 

Total 3290 

*-  Qreenock  JnieiHgcncer, 

XIIBI.AHD. 

bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterford,  and  I^is. 
more,  will  not,  in  future^  allow  any 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  his  diocese  to  hold  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  or  the  situation  of 
agent  to  a  landed  proprietor. 

T%e  Ltttf  Jmpropriaiort  end  their 
GAuW.  —  Some  surprise  has  been  ex*> 
pressed  at  the  kindness  of  Mr.  0'Con«. 
nell  to  the  lay  impropriators  of  tithes, 
to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  twelve 
years'  purchase  for  their  interest.  The 
oorrespondent  of  a  Morning  Paper,  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  this,  says— 
•*  In  the  diocese  of  KiUaloe  1  find  the 
following  sums  set  down  as  claimed  by 
Bindon  Seott,  Esq.,  of  Cahircorn,  county 
of  Clare,  lay  impropriator,  who  is  uow- 
father4ii-law  of  Mr.  Maurice  0*Conne)l, 
MJ>.:—  £    t.   d. 

XUfedan 166    3  1 

KllmarryandCtoodtalaw....  190    0  0 

KlUadyiart 976  18  H 

Kilcbrist • <U  12  3t 

KUmachUl 66    7  8i 

Cloodayad 960  15  4i 

Kllniflh S0  18  hk 

KiUeot IfiO    0  0 

KUkofin 160    0  0 

161290  16    3* 

That  AiooaDtt  which,  as  things  are  going 
on,  it  is  very  probable  may  soon  be 
merely  a  nominal  one,  would,  if  paid  o^ 
at  twelve  years'  purchase,  amount  to  the 
very  pretty  sum  of  ld,i60/.  2s.  tfiL*' 

Fakte  o/  Lamd  m  J^eAMcl.->A  noun* 
taiBHnwl  of  kad  in  the  connty  of  Li- 


merick, called  Chonleharde,  whieh 
purchased  in  the  year  1764  by  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  from  the  Earl  of 
Punraven's  ancestor,  for  4&0(l/.,  has 
been  Utely  sold  by  the  Anihfiisfadp's 
son.  Lord  Decies,  to  Stephen  DidcMm, 
Esq.,  for  25,000/.  This  is  a  rise  in  price 
more  than  sir/old  in  seventy  years,  tak- 
ing the  change  of  currency  into  aocmmt. 
"What  will  the  repealers  say  to  this ? 


Projected  RaU'Roadi.-^A  new  line  of 
>aU*roads  ia  projected  from  l^mdan  to 
Norwich  and  Cambridge.  The  com- 
pany intend  to  apply  to  Parliament,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  an  act  to  enable 
them  to  complete  these  two  branches 
first,  but  it  is  ultimately  iatoudoii  that 
this  rail-road  should  unite  themetrqpoUa 
of  England  with  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, running  through  the  heart  of  the 
oountry,  and  fonning  a  perfect  line  of 
commuujcation  throughout  a  laige  por- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  It  is  intended  to 
divide  this  great  work^  inM>  sections  at 
practicable  distances.  The  first  section 
will  comprehend  the  lines  already  men- 
tioned to  Cambridge  and  Norwibh, 
which  may  indude  a  branch  line  to 
Colchester  and  Ipswich.  The  aeoond 
section  will  extend  in  a  straight  line 
from  Cambridge  to  York,  communicat- 
ing with  all  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  north  of  England.  Hie 
tikird  section  will  extend  from  York  u 
Carlisle,  and  the  fourth  from  Carlisle 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

ProgrUM  of  Roman  CaikoKeumt^  A 
map  has  been  published  by  the  Re- 
formatiou  Society,  exhibiting  the  situa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  diapds,  colleges, 
and  seminaries  in  the  several  oouatica 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  $  and 
also  the  present  stations  of  the  Refor- 
mation Society  up  to  January,  1833. 
!From  this  it  appears,  that  the  total 
number  of  Catholic  chapels  in  Bn^^md 
and  Wales  in  1833,  was  423,  and  in 
Scotland,  74,  being  an  increase  in  Bog- 
land  and  Wales  since  1824,  of  Go,  and 
in  Scotland  since  1829,  of  23  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  wordiip.  Hie  ooan- 
ties  in  England  poisessiDg  the  greatest 
number  of  Catholic  chapeU  are,  Lnh 
cashire,  87;  Yorkshire,  52;  Stafford- 
shire, 25;  Northumlierland  and  Mid- 
dieses,  each  19;  Warwickshire  and 
Duriuun,  eaeh  14 ;  Hampshire,  IS ;  mb4 
Lincolnshire,  II.  There  h  no  Catholio 
chapel  in  the  counties  of  Rutland  or 
Huntingdon.  In  WlUes,  CathoHdsm 
seema  to  have  maide  little  progress. 
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AifOHosT  the  strabgest  and  strongest  impulses  human  nature  feel9« 
is'  that  nearly  universal  instinct  which  urges  man,  to:.th&  puisuit  and 
slaughter  of  wild  animals. .  Of  its  strength^  indeedy  there  can  be*  no 
doubt.    Atone  stage  of  society  it-  has  been  seen  to  constitute  th^  busi- 
neaa  ao  less  than  the  pleasure  of  existeace ;  at  another,  it  impels  a 
monarch  to  dispossess  whole  districts,  to  turn  the  inhabitants  forth  to 
perish,  and  to  reduce  the  vast  tract  to  adesert,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying,  this  singular  paasioiL  in  its  widest  range.     In' later  and 
more  ci^tivaled  periods^  it  has  continued  to  exert  4he  same  force  in  a 
similar  direction  and  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent ;  to  estobliBh 
the  dominion, of  lords  of  manors,  and  to  rear  a  legion  of  maraudersr,' 
against  whose  ii^cursion^  a  still  more  numerous  watch  and  watd  must  be 
kept  a-foot.     It  has  engendered  increasing  disputes,  and  perpetuate^ 
never-ending  jars  amongst  neighbours  tbproughly  wjell  disposed.  tQ.each 
other  in  every  other  patticular.     For  a  long  duration  of  years  it  inflameti 
one,  and  by  far  the  larger,  half  of  the  motion  against  the  exclusive  posses- 
sors of  this  envied  privilege  and  commodity ;  :and  what  is  worst  of  all  j  it 
ha&;  beea  the  temptation  which  has  brought  nearly  three-fourths  ^Ttistid 
criminals  to  the  end  of  their  career  of  vice,  by  transportation  or  tU^ 
gallows.     It  has  thus  added  enormously  to  the  national  expenditure  for 
their  subsistence  and  their  punishment,  while  dt  baa  served  to  introduce 
a  wide-spreading  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  restraints.     And  all  this 
to  enable  a  man  to  level  an  iron  t^be,  stop  the  flight,  and  extingiiish  the 
life  of  a  bird  or  a  quadruped,  with  infinite  expense,  toil,  and  trouble  U^ 
himself;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  personal  pleasure  more  costly  or. move 
laborious,  nr  which  involves  so  much  of  mental  inqalet&de.    To  what 
class  of  animals  the  synonym  Fera  Natttra-  applies,  whether  to  th^ 
feathered  biped,  or  to  the  implume  bipes  cum  latistmffoibnSt^^TloM'phers 
must  determines 

The  only  true  definition  of  happiness  perhaps  is  ^*  the  excitement  of 
pleasurable  sensation ;"  and  the  more  we  reflect  uponjthe  variety  of  means, 
the  more  wonderful  will  appear  the  constniction  of  our  faculties  for  those 
enjoyments  w.hich  by  general  consent  are  called. the  amusements  of  life. 
I  am  not.  about  to  philosophise  more  profoundly  than  to  poiirt  out  that 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  it  little  matters  how,  is  in  almost  all  instances 
the  object  and  the  end, — perhaps,  as  Sir  Walter  Soott  has  pronovnced, 

**  It  is  ^be  conscious  pride  of  art/* 

that  liea  at  the  bottom  of  all.  But  when  I  see  a  noan  thrown  into  posi^ 
tive  ecstasies  by  the  twangling  of  a  string,  by  the  screaming  of  u  female 
or  the  gnmibling  of  a  male  through  certain  (in  themselvea)  unmeaning 
interval  or  jioises  which  he  has  learned  by  habit  to  odmire  (for  nothing 
can  be  further  from  nature — ^English  nature — than  an  Italian  bravura, 
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or  a  German  fiddle  concerto) ;  when  I  find  others  galloping  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  across  a  country  purposely  selected  for  afibrding  a  superabund- 
ance of  such  hair-breadth  scapes,  hazarding  life  and  limb  ^  in  the 
imihinent  deadlt  breach,''  for  no  other  ostensible  object  than  the  death 
of  la  stinking  animal  with  a  bushy  tail ;  when  I  find  others  toiling  through 
thickets,  or  wading  up  to  the  waist  in  water,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
bird  with  a  long  beak,  or  alluring  a  fish  with  a  spotted  side,  in  the  most 
wearisome,  or  the  most  patient  expectation ;  when  I  hear  that  the  yoimg 
nobles  of  the  land  go  daily  to  thrust  their  fists,  enveloped  in  leather  and 
wool,  in  the  faces  of  sturdy  prize-fighters,  or  murder  their  mornings  in 
asking  a  ball  over  a  net,  or  into  a  purse ;  when  every  night  they  risk 
their  fortunes,  reputations,  health,  and  happiness  upon  the  chmcee  of  a 
piece  of  square  ivoiy  turning  up  on  one  or  other  side,  or  the  finger  of  a 
moveable  dial  pointing  this  or  uiat  way,  or  on  a  ball  settling  into  this  or 
that  hole — my  lungs  would  crow  Vke  chanticleer,  were  it  not  that  I  at 
the  same  time  know  how  much  of  vice  and  misery  awaits  these  seekers 
after  the  excitement  of  sensation  and  their  victimised  connexions.  But 
still  is  it  not  strange  that  man — *^  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in 
Unities !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  cf(  animals !" — is  it  not  strange  that  man,  being,  as 
he  is,  **  made  after  €k>d*s  own  image,"  should,  in  so  many  instances, 
wear  out  his  life  only  for  the  paltry,  the  objectless  purposes  I  have 
enumerated  P  But  why  ?  Aye,  there^s  the  rub  !  for  the  only  reason  to 
be  given  is,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  instinct. 

But  to  come  back  to  whence  we  started — Game.     It  is  ray  intention 
to  put  on  record  some  of  the  curious  particulars  and  efiects  of  this 
human  instinct,  and,  if  I  may  be  so  fortunate,  to  abate  its  bad,  and 
advance  its  beneficial  tendencies.     Its  grand  evil  is  in  the  production  of 
dispute  and  crime.     Nothing  can  be  so  difficult  as  to  persuade  the  owner 
of  land  that  the  game  upon  it  is  not  exclusively  his  property  (indeed, 
since  it  can  be  transferred  by  hire  or  sale,  it  is  become  virtually  such) 
or  the  man  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  acre  that  he  has  not  a  natural 
right  to  follow  the  fowl  wheresoever  he  lists.     Out  of  these  contradictory 
claims — feelings  we  must  rather  say  than  claims — the  mischief  ftriaes, 
for  they  are  contended  for  with  the  eamestAess  with  which  a  man  supports 
his  title  to  his  property  and  his  most  coveted  enjoyments.    The  passion 
often  changes  the  whole  disposition  of  the  game-proprietor.  Men  of  high 
intellect  have  been  known  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  their  lives  to  their  vigi- 
lance over  their  game.     I  could  name  one  person  whose  morning  and 
evening  employment  it  was,  for  the  better  portion  of  his  life,  to  direct 
his  keepers  and  inquire  into  the  transactions  of  the  day.     He  preaeived 
his  pheasants  till  they  died  of  old  age,  and  not  seldom  of  want»  fivm 
the  bounds  to  which  they  were  restricted.    The  sound  of  a  gun  fefwed 
him  for  the  day  and  night ;  and,  from  the  abundance  of  his  coverts,*  and 
the  incursions  and  hostility  of  trespassers  and  poachers,  he  at  last  went 
abroad  even  in  open  day  in  positive  fear  and  trembling.     Yet  he  seldom 
or  never  shot ;  and  when  friends  were  invited  to  sport,  dMUMse  lunited 
comparatively  to  very  small  quantities.    Anothern||ii^^B|dK  same 
district,  but  not  rich  enough  to  levy  an  army  ji^^^^^^^Hn  person 
to  watch  his  fields,  and  ride  up  to  evejg^^^^^^^^^Bmuc ' 
matter  of  ftmiiy  conaitoatioa  wi 
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^ ^  on  tbt  giB»8  upon  a  bordering  manor,  in  company  with  a  kigh- 

hom  young  officer  who  yinted  in  the  family,  and  who  had  only  the  night 
before  danced  with  one  of  his  Lordship's  daughters,  when  the  carriage 

atapped,  and  a  message  from  Lady  — —  reqaesti^g  Major to  come 

to  her  in  the  adjoining  road  was  delivered.    The  object  was  to  entreat 
the  Major  not  to  stray  upon  Lord *s  manor. 

His  Lordship  soon  after  fell  into  a  more  ludicrous  adventure.  He 
saw  a  man  shooting,  galloped  after  and  reached  him  just  as  the  captain 
ion  the  recruiting  service  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  provinces)  had  shot 
a  hare  and  jumped  into  the  turnpike  road.  My  Lord  demanded  his 
name  |  the  Captain  said  that  he  should  as  soon  expect  to  be  required  to 
deliver  his  purse,  being  upon  the  highway.  My  Lord  persisted :  the 
Captain  demanded  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  ^'  Lord  Braymore."  The 
Captain  gave  his  in  turn,  **  Stirling,"  "  Stirling  \ "  repeated  the  noble ; 
"  how  do  you  spell  it?"  "  Braymore!"  (the  nom  de  guerre  we  assign 
to  the  game-preserver ;)  ''  Braymore !"  muttered  the  impenetrable 
campaigner  j  "  how  do  you  spell  it  ?"  "  B,  R,  A,  Y,  M,  O,  R,  E,  Sir," 
aloiost  screamed  the  now  highly-irritated  querist.  "  Thank  your  Lord* 
ship,"  politely  retorted  Stirling.  '^  You  have  the  advant^e  of  me:  I 
am  delighted  to  find  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  can  spell  his  own  name, 
while  I  confess  that,  unluckily,  I  cannot  spell  mine :"  and  he  left  his 
noble  friend  ready  to  burst  with  rage  and  vexation.  Yet  upon  all  other 
matters  there  never  was  a  better  humoured  man  than  Lord  ■     ■■. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  privileged  orders  that  this  eternal  irritation  is 
confined.  An  honest  merchant  of  my  acquaintance  has  hired  a  manor 
flince  the  passing  of  the  new  Game  Act.  He  lives  in  the  village,  at  a 
amall  distance  from  '*  his  house  of  business  "  in  the  large  town  hard  by. 
In  his  way  thither  and  back  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  are  limited 
to  his  partridges :  if  a  gate  be  open,  or  a  gap  made  in  a  fence,  he  attri* 
butes  it  to  poachers.  He  inspects  suspiciously  every  wretch  having  a 
bundle  and  every  donkey-cart  that  passes^  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  game ;  and  when  he  can  fix  his 
mind  upon  his  more  impcnrtant  concerns  by  the  way,  his  son  frequently 
rousea  him  with,  *^  What  the  devil  is  that  fellow  about?"  upon  sight  of 
same  ragged  itinerant,  who  must  perforce  be  nothing  but  a  poacher.  He 
IB  harsBsed  every  morning  by  the  kind  information  from  some  of  his 
neighbours  that  the  gang  has  been  out,  or  sent  off  packages  to  town,  and 
worried  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  report  of  Jire-arms. 

The  cost  of  game  is  truly  astonishing.  The  steward  of  a  great  game* 
preserving  nobleman  now  dead,  assured  me  that,  exclusive  of  keepers, 
watch,  and  feeding,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  sporting,  his  master  had 
sacrificed  no  less  than  18,000^.  a*year  to  the  enormous  head  he  kept.  It 
seemed  impossible,  but  it  was  thus  accounted  for :  the  estate  consisted 
of  36,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  average  diminution  of  rents  for  the 
gime  was  ten  ahillings  per  acre;  t.  e,  the  land  with  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  game  would  have  let  for  that  amount  more  than  it  obtained.  I 
had  opportunity  to  inquire  of  his  Lordship's  heir  and  successor  whether 
this  was  true;  at  first  he  said  it  was  impossible,  but  on  farther  mvcsti- 
•ation  admitted  it  to  be  probable  the  amount  did  reach  something  near 
Tim.    The  charge  of  a  game  e8tablishmeut---keepere^^jwa^^ 

te  of  tho  tbingi  that  escape  gtntUmtn  hi  the  ^jnhy  "**[?' "jJ'^JS^^ 
and  •!.-  «A«  often,  given  to  keepers  as  parqaisiWfc    una  ■■■••»«^ 
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for  the  pheasants  (independent  of  lowered  rents) ,  dogs,  taxes,  powder 
and  shot—amounts,  acconling  to  its  extent,  to  a  sum  averaging  from  a 
thousand  a  year  downwards ;  it  is  rarely  less  than  300/.  No  gentleman 
who  preserves,  kills  a  pheasant  under  two  guineas,  or  in  my  judgment 
even  a  greater  sum*. 

Were  every  mere  sportsman,  gentle  or  simple,  to  compute  accurately, 
he  would  find  his  shooting  stands  him  in  fVom  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per 
diem,  according  to  the  frequency,  upon  the  average  of  those  who  take 
out  a  li'^ense.  Those  who  do  not  keep  accounts  have  no  notion  of  thesife 
facts ;  those  who  do,  are  generally  prudent  enough  to  conceal  them. 

Future  generations  will  scarcely  believe  that  in  an  age  boasdng  its 
superior  illumination — ^in  an  age  when  not  alone  the  superiority  of  in* 
tellectual  satisfactions  was  the  universal  tlieme,but  a  contempt  of  sporting 
and  sportsmen  very  often  and  very  powerfully  expressed  by  the  mastef 
spirits  of  the  time — future  generationB  will  scarcely  believe  that  pre- 
datory parties  of  the  lower  classes  have  perilled  their  lives,  persons,  and 
liberties — have  forfeited  every  thing  like  character,  and  been  hunted 
from  the  haunts  of  decent  men,  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  every  solace  in 
life,  save  beastly  intoxication — have  united  in  gangs  or  stalked  solitarily 
and  in  darkness,  to  snatch  a  pheasant,  hare,  or  partridge,  of  which  the 
sale  was  scarc^y  less  difficult  or  dangerous  than  the  capture ;  still  less 
will  posterity  credit  that  nobles  and  gentry  have  kept  on  foot  companies 
of  men  equc^  almost  in  number  to  the  free-lances  or  the  freebooters  of 
ancient  days,  to  protect  the  animals  of  chace.  Such,  nevertheless,  is 
the  fact.  I  have  known  more  than  one  nobleman  and  gentleman  (I 
know  two  at  this  moment)  who  have  constantly  on  foot  bands  of  from 
sixty  to  an  hundred  watch,  ready-  at  a  moment's  notice  to  turn  out.  I 
was  once  present  when  the  alarm  of  poachers  was  given.  The  men 
assembled,  marched  in  dead  silence  to  the  spot  where  the  enemy  were 
supposed  to  be  met ;  at  the  same  instant  sixty-six  leaped  over  a  fence 
into  the  nook,  and  surrounded  the  party,  who  proved  to  be  smug- 
glers, and  consequently  no  objects  for  their  caption.  I  stood  at  my  own 
door  and  heard  thirty-six  shots  fired  in  twenty  minutes,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night,  in  a  neighbouring  plantation,  by  a  gang  of  poachers. 


under  my  cognizance  where  the  admitted  kill  is  40,000  annually,  and  the  zeal  total 
was  probably  much  larger.  A  keeper  bought  an  estate  in  my  ueigbboarhood  witk 
the  produce  of  the  rabbit  skins  even  upon  a  comparatively  small  domain,  which  was 
nkk- named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  "  Coney-skin  Hall.'*  Indeed,  iu  all' 
cases,  the  perquisites  of  keepers  are  shamefully  extravagant.  It  is  commoo  to  gi««- 
a  sovereign  after  a  day's  diversion.  Two  keepers  have  retired  from  the  aenrios  ef 
one  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  with  ten  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds^ 
after  abont  twenty  years'  service.     I  have  the  fact  from  the  master  himaslf. 

•  The  present  Lord  Suffield,  of  Gun  ton  Park,  iu  Norfolk,  says  in  his  pamplklet 
(hiooraparabl^  the  best  ever  written  upon  the  subject,  and  which  probably  gave  the 
Impalse  to  mmisters  that  carried  the  present  law),  twenty  shillings  ;  but  I  am  Sara 
he  does  not  come  near  the  truth.  He  himself  shows  an  account  by  whieh  eom  fea 
the  amount  of  144/.  I8f.  was  given  in  one  year  to  pheasants.  The  great  item,  of 
charge  is,  however,  in  the  diminution  of  rent.  Where  the  scope  is  very  extenatve, 
and  the  quantity  killed  enormous,  perhaps  like  other  vast  manufactories,  they  pro* 
dnoe  pheasants  as  pounds  of  cotton  thread,  at  a  less  cost ;  but  take  the  av«fi^^ 
amall  proprietors  and  great,  and  I  am  persuaded  not  a  pheasant  can  be  reared  far 
much  less  than  is  stated  in  the  text.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  infinitely  more  d«atnic- 
tive,  and  therefore  more  costly,  but  these  are  not  so  much  articles  of  computation,* 
because  neither  so  rare  nor  of  such  luxury  as  pheasants.  Twelve  rabbUsi  the 
tay,  consume  as  much  as  one  sheep. 
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iivho  it  was  fomid  aHisisted  of  thirty-two  men^  eight  of  whom  it  wM 
averred  carried  guns  loaded  with  bailf  for  the  keepers,  not  the  pheasantft. 
When  they  left  the  coverts,  they  told  themsehres  off  hy  eaeh  man  calling 
his  iiumher  in  the  hearing  of  the  watch  (upwards  of  twenty),  who 
avoided  to  attack  them.  Twelve  of  this  same  gang  visited  the  woods  of 
a  neighhouring  sohleman.  A  young  fanner,  as  athletic  and  active  as  he 
proved  chivalrously  gallant,  attacked  them  with  seven  of  his  servants ; 
at  the  first  onset  six  of  his  men  fled,  and  left  him  and  his  trusty  follower 
to  stand  or  fall  hy  themselves ;  the  man  was  soou  felled  hy  the  hlows  of 
the  poachers,  when  the  master,  with  the  courage  of  a  warrior,  bestrode 
him,  and  uaed  a  six-foot  fork-shaft  with  such  vigour  that  he  kept  iht 
assailants  at  bay,  till,  in  admiration  of  his  noble  spirit,  they  began  a 
parley,  and  offered  him  an  undisturbed  retreat.  He  stipulated  to  bear 
off  his  assistant,  and  they  allowed  him  to  retire.  Preparatory  to  their 
excursion,  the  poachers  had  armed  themselves  with  peamakes  (a  long 
staff  with  a  curved  knife  at  the  end,  with  which  peas  are  cut),  and  these 
they  restored  to  the  bam  from  which  they  had  taken  them,  with  a  song 
descriptive  of  the  action^  composed  by  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leaders^ 
and  which,  on  a  subsequent  night,  they  sung  in  chorus  on  their  march 
to  a  neighbouring  preserve.  It  was  stated  in  this  composition  that  the 
ppachers  had  ten  guns  and  three  brace  ofpistolsj  all  '^  loaden  for  the  frey^.'^ 
»  Some  years  ago  a  relative  of  a  noUe  game-preserver,  on  his  way  from 
a  party  at  the  mansion,  heard  the  report  of  guns,  and  returned  to  rouse 
the  servants.  They  came  up  with  the  gang  and  took  one  man,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  spring-gun,  and  was  placed  upon  an  ass.  To 
keep  him  from  fainting  by  loss  of  blood,  his  compsnoions  had  given  hint 
^n,  and  he  was  more  than  half-drunk.  While  in  this  state  he  betrayed 
his  comrades,  and  they  were  all  taken  the  next  morning,  subsequently 
tried,  and  several  were  transported  for  life.  It  came  out  that  the  captain 
of  the  gang  was  the  bugler  of  a  volunteer  rifle  corps  commanded  by  the 
nobleman — that  he  had  made  a  r^ular  light  in&ntry  disposition  of  his 
men  in  the.retreat,and  that  they  had  sworn  an  oath  not  to  be  taken,  but 
to  kill  or  be  killed.    This  man  levelled  at  the  keeper  within  half  a  dozen 

*  The  poachers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  seem  to  be  the  most  desperate;  and 
independently  of  the  fact  that  they  assemble  in  open  day  to  the  number  of  from 
100  to  300,  and  even  more,  en  grande  chatse^  they  have  been  by  far  the  most  mur- 
derous at  night.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Worsley,  states  in  his  evidence  before  th0 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  his  keepers  pursuing  a  party  of  three,  '^  one  of  the 
men  turned  round,  and  immediately  »hot  him  through  the  body,  without  exchange- 
ing  a  word."  Lord  Skelmersdale  says,  *'  The  first  act  committed  by  those  poachers 
in  general,  whether  they  meet  a  large  party  of  watchers,  or  whether  thf  y  m««t  the 
gamekeeper  altuie,  is  almost  uiiitbrmly  to  fire  at  them ;  there  have  t>een  8e%*eral 
iimanoes  of  that  sort  in  the  course  of  the  winter  I826-'27-  In  the  calendar  of  the 
andseii,  which  are  at  this  moment  going  on  at  Lancaster,  there  are  several  cases; 
one  of  f«mr  persons,  who  are  charged  with  having  shot  at  a  gamekeeper  and 
troiinded  liim  in  the  arm,  and  three  others  charged  with  abetting  and  assisting 
them;  and  there  is  another  charged,  with  divers  persons  at  present  unknown^  with 
having  shot  at  a  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Sefton*s,  with  intent  to  murder,  disable,  or 
do  him  harm.  In  the  aiurse  of  the  last  few  months,  the  gamekeeper  of  a  Mr. 
Deardon,  near  Rochdale,  trat  murdered  at  noon^day,  on  the  Alcmrs  near  Rochdale. 
The  keeper  of  a  Mr.  Hitlis  has  been  shot  at  in  a  desperate  affray,  and  the  keeper, 
of  Sir  John  Cterard  has  been  wounded,  and  one  of  Mr.  H niton's,  of  Hulton  Park, 
has  lieen  twice  violently  beaten.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  uccurrence  that  large 
parties  ef  poachers  go  out  in  too  oonslderable  numbers  to  fear  any.moleatatioa.  on 
the  part  of  the  gamekeepers." 
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jiird9»  but  fitrudc  ¥rith  remorse,  he  lifted  the  gun  above  bis  head  at  the 
moment  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  is  no  little  of  hardy  bravery  sometimes  displayed  in  these  des- 
perate conflicts.  In  my  own  parish,  a  keeper  by  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  of  small  but  vigorous  make,  active,  and  fearless,  led  an  attack 
upon  a  gang  of  poachers  consisting  of  twelve  men — ^his  party  number* 
pg  only  eight.  Upon  approaching  the  ruffians,  who  drew  up  in  a  line 
across  a  road  in  the  cover,  they  shouted,  "  Come  on,  we  are  ready  for 
you !"  It  happened  fortunately  that  the  keeper  and  his  men  were  cou- 
rageous and  staunch,  one  man  particularly  so,  a  young  forester.  They 
darted  into  the  line,  broke  it  by  blows  given  right  and  left,  and  the 
battle  joined.  Each  man  singled  his  opponent,  and  the  young  forester 
struck  one  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  just  above  the 
ear.  It  told  in  its  unbroken  strength,  and  the  man  fell.  Two  others 
y^ere  showering  their  strokes  upon  one  of  his  fellows ;  he  leaped  over 
the  fallen  man  to  the  rescue.  The  attacked  fled,  and  he  pursued  one 
poacher  till  he  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  covert.  He  turned  upon 
(mother  adversary.  The  man  made  a  stand,  but  be  was  beaten  back- 
wards against  rising  ground ;  he  fell  and  was  secured.  In  the  mean 
time  the  keeper  had  overthrown  his  opponent,  the  rest  hisul  got  off,  and 
the  two,  terribly  cut  about  the  face  and  head,  remained  prisoners.  They 
looked  in  vain  for  the  man  first  struck  4own.  It  came  out  afterwards 
that,  on  the  partial  recovery  of  his  senses,  he  crept  into  some  thick 
laurels,  where  he  lay  till  the  comhat  ceased,  when  he  w^as  joined  by  some 
of  his  comrades.  They  assisted  him  to  the  town  where  he  lived,  three 
miles  off,  but  a  portion  of  his  brain  oozed  through  his  skull  by  the  way, 
and  he  returned  home  only  to  die.  The  collar-bone  of  the  keeper  was 
broken^  and  he  owed  his  preservation  from  a  similar  fate  to  a  hat  con- 
structed like  a  hee-hive,  the  indentations  on  which  bore  testimony  to 
the  severity  of  the  blows  that  had  been  given  him.  The  keepers  fought 
with  stout  cudgels,  the  poachers  with  their  guns,  two  of  which  were 
shivered  to  atoms  in  the  fray.  There  is  something  exciting  in  the 
darkness  and  adventure  of  these  engagements  that  animates  the  keepers 
in  a  way  which  assimilates  to  the  cutting  put  boats  in  the  nautical,  and 
n^ht  assaults  in  the  military  service. 

I  will  cite  one  more  instance  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  • — "  Mr.  John  Stafford,  chief  clerk  at  Bow-street 
police-office,  examined. 

**  Are  there  any  particular  cases  which  you  can  mention,  which  have 
come  within  your  knowledge,  of  particular  atrocity? 

^*  A.  I  think  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  I  recollect,  and  that  was  a 
pretty  early  one  (in  the  year  1816),  was  the  case  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  there  was  a  large  gang  thoroughly  organized,  and  bound  together 
by  secret  oaths,  that  attacked  the  keepers  belonging  to  the  Berkeley 
estate,  near  Berkeley  Castle.  Vickery,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
officer,  was  sent  down  upon  that  occasion,  and  from  his  exertions  and 
the  assistance  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  whole  gang,  or  pretty  nearly  so^  to  justice :  it  consisted  of 
about  twenty  -,  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  them,  I  think,  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  murder.  A  man  of  the  name  of  William  Ingram,  one 
of  the  principal  keepers,  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot ;  another  of  the 
keepers  had  an  eye  shot  out;  ajiother  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and 
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several  of  them  were  dangerously  wounded.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  who  was  a  fanner  and  also  a  collector  of  rates  or  taxes  in  the 
parish,  and  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  man,  was  at  the  head  of  that 
gang;  and  Allen  was  ejcecuted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Penny,  who 
was  a  labourer,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  man  that  actually  shot  the 

? gamekeeper  who  was  killed.  The  other  offenders  were  all  transported 
or  life ;  and  after  that,  a  young  man  who  was  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  in  some  village  adjoining,  and  who  had  administered  the  oath  to 
those  people  to  bind  them  together,  was  also  tried  and  transported ;  it 
turned  out  that  he  swore  them  upon  a  Ready  Reckoner,  but  the  court 
took  that  as  sufficient,  it  having  the  effect  to  bind  them." 

Countless  are  the  narratives  of  such  adventures,  stained  by  blood  and 
signalized  by  murder.  One  only  instance  is,  I  believe,  on  record  of  a  prin- 
cipal being  mjured  in  such  an  attack.  In  1826,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Edwardes^ 
son  of  Lord  Kensington,  then  residing  at  Heydon  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  was 
wounded,  but  not  very  badly,  in  an  affray  with  poachers,  two  of  whom 
were  also  shot  but  not  killea.  The  men  were  all  taken  (except  the  one 
who  shot  Mr.  E.,  and  who  absconded)  tried,  and  condemned  to  trans- 
portation, which  most  of  them  underwent.  It. is  curious  that  they  all 
came  from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifteen  miles,  and  assembled  at  a 
village  twelve  miles  from  the  place  of  action  previous  to  beginning  their 
march. 

If  to  these  facts  be  added  that,  in  1822,  more  than  1200  commitments 
took  place  under  the  Game  Laws,  and  since  then,  in  one  year,  the  parlia- 
mentary return  shows  more  than  3000,  the  effects  of  game  instincts  (fairly 
to  be  entitled** /era  natura**)  in  the  propagation  of  crime  will  be  demon- 
strated. But  this  is  by  no  means  tne  worst.  The  chaplain  of  one  of 
the  largest  gaols  in  the  kingdom  told  me.  not  long  since,  that  an  incon- 
ceivably great  proportion  of  all  the  crimmals  who  are  brought  to  speak 
of  the  course  of  their  vices,  voluntarily  declare  that  poaching  is  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  after  one  night's  experiment  their  ruin  is  sealed. 

The  quantities  of  game  that  used  to  be  slaughtered  by  poachers  are 
truly  astonishing,  and  surpassed  only  by  the  infinitely  more  wonderful 
numbers  by  gentlemen,  since  the  passing  of  the  last  Bill.  One  poulterer 
gave  in  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  an  account  of  19,000 
head  sold  by  him  in  one  single  year  in  London ;  and  another  stated 
that  he  had  thrown  2000  partridges,  which  had  become  tainted,  into  the 
Thames.  The  demand  appears  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
clusion and  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  commodity.  Some  vears  ago,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  on  a  manufacturer  in  a  large  town  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st  of  August  While  we  were  conversing,  a  man  entered  his 
counting-house,  placed  a  sack  in  the  comer,  and  went  out  without 
speaking.  My  friend  asked  me  to  guess  what  it  contained,  and  in  the 
end  emptied  its  contents  on  the  floor,  which  proved  to  be  forty-two  brace 
of  partridges.  "These,"  said  he,  "  are  all  for  nresents  to  the  servants 
in  the  East  India  House,  through  whom  I  obtain  information  necessary 
in  my  business." 

Sir  A.  Z.  was  engaged  in  an  election  contest,  wbich  kept  him  in  the 
metropolitan  town  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  was  always  his  custom  to 
have  pheasants  served  at  his  table  on  that  day,  and  he  asked  the  inn- 
keeper where  he  took  up  bis  quarters  whether  he  eould  procure  a  brace, 
assuring  him  at  tbe  same  time  he  would  ti^ke  bo  advantage  of  ~ 
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d^lit]r-  Itoecurved  to  him  aUa  that  it  ini^t  be  cvnoua  to  vintifae 
hivnU  of  the  jxiachers,  tfnd  he  prevailed  on  mine  host  to  take  him  to  m 
tSKret  where  there  were  very  many  brace  of  the  finest  birds.  Sir  A«  Z« 
awpected  them»  and  complained  that  some  were  not  fresh.  **  Am't  thej 
by  G-^/'  said  the  poacher^  who  of  course  did  not  know  his  coatomer* 
**  they  were  alive  in  Sir  A.  Z.'s  pnric  this  morning  at  one  o'clock.'* 
This  species  of  argument  ad  hotninem  satisfied  the  baronet ;  he  paid 
for  his  own  pheasants,  and  departed. 

But  the  supply  from  the  owners  of  game  so  infimtely  surpasacs  aJl 
that  could  previously  have  been  brought  to  market  illicitly,  that  the 
wonder  now  is,  how  the  quantity  is  taken  off.  The  difficulty  noay  he  in 
aome  measure  met  by  the  fact  that  presents  of  game  are  alraoat  entirely 
diacontinued,  consequently  nearly  all  the  game  that  is  ocmsnroed  ia 
bought.  But  tinleaa  it  could  be  imagined,  which  of  course  it  cannot, 
that  all  who  uaed  to  receive  game  now  purchase  to  an  equal  extent,  the 
detnonatration  fiula.  One  proof  that-  auch  ia  not  the  case  lies  in  the 
Kduced  price.  Before  game  waa  legally  marketable^  a  brace  of  cock 
pheasants  would  fetch  from  twelve  shillings  to  a  guinea.  The  prioe 
indeed  fell  as  preserving  became  more  general,  and  of  course  made  the 
capture  more  eaay ;  a  brace  of  partridges  brought  5^ .,  a  hare,  4^.  Now 
birida  are  commonly  aoM  at  2s.  6<f . ;  pheaaanta  at  Is.  6d. ;  harea  at 
2s.  6c/.  In  the  hot  weeka  of  September,  in  moat  of  the  large  provincial 
towna,  partridgea  were  aoid  thia  seaaon,  when  immediate  acceaa  to  the 
Jiondon  market  could  not  be  had,  at  Is.  a  brace,  and  even  lower.  Sach 
a  rate  muat  eoon  drive  the  poacher  out  of  the  trade.  Till  the  old  ones 
die  off,  it  will  linger  on  ;*  but  if  rural  industry  be  even  tolerably  em- 
ployed, but  few  new  onea  will  commence  ao  unprofitable,  so  harasaing, 
ao  hazardoua,  and  ao  weariaome  a  mode  of  living.  The  price  paid  to 
game-ownera  this  year  has  been  for  birda,  Is.  6d. ;  for  pheaaanta,  2s.  6d. 
per  brace ;  and  for  a  hare,  2s.  The  supply  haa  been  moat  abundant. 
Last  year,  one  vender  in  a  provincial  ci^  told  me  he  received  2000 
partridgea  in  the  firat  fortnight  of  the  season,  and  on  two  subsequent 
days  in  November,  500  hares  came  in  each  day.  All  the  poachera  in 
that  same  city  never  in  any  one  year  furnished  the  same  quantity.  Yet 
this  was  only  one  dealer  of  five  in  the  place. 

The  philosopher,  the  idler,  and  the  citizen,  adopting  the  strain  in 
'frhich  we  began  this  essay,  will  ask,  cvi  bono?  What  is  all  thia  for? 
To  gratify  the  sportsman,  and  tickle  the  palate  of  the  epicure  ?  By  no 
means :  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  consequences.  Every  one  who  haa 
obaerved  the  progresision  of  things,  muat  view  with  very  doubtful  feelings 
of  the  final  results,  the  tendency  of  what  ia  called  civilization  to  attract 
not  only  the  wealthy,  but  all  those  peraona  who  have  their  time  at  their 
command,  into  the  vortex  of  the  metropolis  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  and  for  much  of  the  remainder  into  those  places  where  detach* 
ments  of  ^e  same  society  assemble  in  pretty  large  masaea — on  the  coast 
or  on  the  continent.  To  this  there  are  two  chief  incitements,  the  variety 
and  excess  of  luxury  and  amusement;  and,  secondly,  the  facility  for  the 
enjoyment  of  illicit  gratificationa  beyond  the  aearching  eye  of  discovery. 
The  firat  effects  have  been  fatal  to  the  happineas  apd  character  of  by 
far  too  vast  a  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen.    Their  fortunes  arc 

*  **  l-always  did  livm  out  ot  Lord  *■  ■  ■*»  park,  «nd  I  always  will/'  vas' lately  th* 
boaat  of  a  poacher  at  an  alehouse. 
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injiii^d  by  habits  o£  expense^  tbe  attraction  lo  their  artafea  all  hwt 
oblheiatedy  their  virtaous  inclinations  abated,  ikeir  interobutsea  ^nth 
tbeii^  natural  dependencies  and  connexions  sundered ;  in  a  "wordy  their 
duties  neglected,  their  lands  mortgaged,  their  peace  gone*  The  one 
great  inducement  to  country  gentlemen  to  live  upon  their  properties  used- 
to  be,  and  still  is,  field  sports ;  and  perhaps  not  a  little  of  the  alienatioa 
may  be  owing  to  the  change  in  the  manner  of  these  pursuits* 

The  ancient  mode  of  taking  winged  game,  after  hawking  was  aban^ 
doned  *,  was  by  springes  and  nets.  Setting  was  practised  till  within 
ther  last  sixty  years ;  now  it  is  remembered  only  by  the  prints,  in  which 
we  see  tiie  loid  of  the  manor  in  his  laced  hat,  tie  wig,  flapped  waistcoatt 
coat  of  huge  dimensions,  and  high  topped  boots,  riding  over  the  stubble 
and  directing  his  servants  who  draw  the  net ;  the  dog  crouching  close 
to  earth,  and  patiently  submitting  to  be  encompassed  in  the  meshy  toils 
together  with  the  prey.  Some  such  actual  scene  as  this  is  assimilated 
amongst  my  eariiest  recollections  with  the  figure  and  dress  of  a  gentle*^ 
man,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  very  opposite  attributes  of  a 
country  squire^  a  city  alderman,  and  a  colonel  of  militia.  To  this  smc** 
deeded  pointers  and  the  gun ;  but  it  was  long  before  shooting  flying  waa 
attempted  with  anything  like  success.  Less  than  a  century  ago^  there 
were  only  two  men  in  the  sporting  conntry  of  Norfolk  who  were  spoken 
of  as  good  shots,  and  they  only  now  and  then  brought  down  a  bird  on 
the  wing.  At  that  period,  the  locks  of  guns  were,  however,  compara" 
tively  with  those  of  the  present  day^  immense  engines.  Some  seconds 
elapsed  between  the  violent  pull  necessary  to  draw  the  trigger,  the  stroke 
upon  the  pan,  and  the  ignition  of  the  priming  in  tins  spacious  receptacle/ 
A  bird  could  fly  at  least  a  dozen  yards  in  the  time.  Naw^  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  hair-spring,  Snap!  and  the  object  is  struck  or  gone,  literally 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.r  This,  as  much  as  superior  activity  and 
adroitness,  has  made  us  all  good,  if  not  crack  shots. 

In  other  respects,  the  old  habits  of  sporting  are  nearly  destroyed  hf 
the  love  of  excess,  which  pervades  all  our  desires  and  pursuits.  Strict 
preservation  is  or  rather  was  very  recently  almost  universally  practised^ 
the  end  of  which  was  very  often  only  to  bestow  the  power  of  killing  the 
most  enormous  quantities  of  game  in  a  single  day's  sport.  I  do  not 
allude  to  matches  such  as  those  between  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Wm^ 
Gokef,  or  Captain  Ross  I  and  that  gentleman.  This  season,  it  has  been 
announced  in  the  papers  thai  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  of  Norfolk,  has  killed 
tbe  astonishing  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  partridges  in  one 
morning  upon  the  manor  occupied  by  Colonel  Peel.  Sir  Richard  rides 
on  a  pony,  and  has  a  servant  on  each  side  bearing  a  gun^  which  they 
put  into  his  hand  after  the  first  discharges,  with  a  rapidity  that  frequently 

*  The  present  Lord  Bemers  (late  Colonel  ITilson)  of  Didlingtoii,  in  Norfolk, 
WM  the  lait  perron,  we  beliere,  who  kept  up  s  hawking  ettsbliihroent.  It  should, 
however,  appewr  thst  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban*9,  gnnd  fak^oner  of  England,  is  rearing 
some  birds;  for  in  a  late  advertisement  he  requests  the  sportsmen  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ilighgate  not  to^ shoot  eight  hawks  flying  over  that  place,  in  training. 

f  Lord  K.  shot, in  two  days,  at  Menteith,{n  Scotland,  1)2  brace;  Mr.  W.  C.  174) 
braee,  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk. 

X  In  this  match  the  winner  missed  at  least  one  bird  in  three  owing  to  the  long 
distances  and  chance  shots.  Mr.  W.  Coke's  pace  was  little  less  than  five  miles  per 
hour.  He  fairly  knocked  up  three  sets  of  beaters  during  the  day.  The  match  wai 
who  should  kill  most.  A  large  party  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentleiaen  witnened  the 
contest. 
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enaljlM  blm  to  kffl  fbnr,  lire,  or,  it  k  averred,  even  six  birds  out  of  a 
covey.  This  is  not  sport,  but  mmder.  But  although  the  baronet  stands 
pM*«mtnent  in  slaughter,  and  pursues  the  same  plan  nearly  every  day  of 
nis  Itfe  with  unabated  zest,  he  is  not  alo^e  in  the  manner.  Almost 
eveiy  sportsman  who  aflSsets  rank  takes  out  two  guns*,  and  the  shooting 
is  DOW  commonly  in  parties  of  from  six  to  fifteen.  I  have  this  year,  in 
company  with  five  other  persons,  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  partridges  in  three  small  fields  of  turnips  in  an  incredibly 
short  time;  and  upon  an  adjoining  manor,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
braoe  were  killed  by  a  party,  I  believe,  of  four  or  five  in  one  day. 
Pointers  or  pointing  are  out  of  the  question.  The  party  is  ranged  in  line 
with  »  servant  between  two.  They  walk  the  field,  and  a  dog  is  never 
let  out  but  to  retrieve  a  winged  bird.  This  is  the  grande  ehasse  of 
France  over  again.  The  skill  is  reduced  to  nearly  nothing  if  a  man 
have  nerve  enough  to  stand  the  bustle,  the  frequent  firing,  and  the  gaze 
Kid  hia  comrades^  for  he  may  pick  his  shots.  Keepers  stationed  nmnd 
the  adjoining  fields  not  seldom  drive  the  birds  off  the  stubbles  back  into 
the  turnips— the  only  means  indeed  by  which  such  hecatombs  can  be 
destroyed-^thus  all  the  former  excellences  of  the  diversion,  the  trained 
dogs,  the  effort  and  the  skill  of  the  sportsman,  are  at  an  end.  It  is  all 
k  la  Bobadil — *•  twenty  more,  kill  •em.^f 

In  field  or  cover  it  is  the  same  thing.  Formerly  shooting  was  the 
daily  exercise,  as  well  as  diversion  of  the  country  gentleman.  He 
killed  his  three,  four,  or  five  brace  of  birds,  perhaps  a  pheasant  or  two, 
and  if  his  sport  was  varied  with  a  woodcock,  or  a  few  snipes  at  partienlar 
seasons,  it  was  rendered  the  more  agreeable.    But  because  it  was  his 

frequent  employment,  he  enjoyed  it  in  moderation.     Lord  B (who 

is  asftongst  the  earliest  of  my  sporting  reminiscences)  limited  himself  to 
five  brace  of  partridges — ^if  he  killed  these  in  an  hour,  he  lefl  off;  if  the 
day  was  consumed  without  his  reaching  that  number,  he  went  on.  He 
joyed  in  the  exercise-^in  the  curious  instinct,  and  complete  training  of 
bis  dogs — ^uot  in  the  mere  excess  of  his  slaughters.  I  once  saw  a  clergy* 
man  go  out  on  the  1st  of  Septomber  with  no  f^wer  than  thirteen  setters, 

*  Some  yean  ago,  this  waa  one  of  the  disttnctiont  of  aristocracy ;  "  Otfa  gQn» 
(said  Lord  ■■■  ■  to  ooo  whom  he  wiahed  to  Impreia  when  speaking  of  a  vmt  he 
wu  aboal  to  make)  travel  in  pairs." 

I  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  good  shot,  and  vhat  is  better,  a  good  sportsmaii.  MHiils 
he  was  tiie  occupant  of  Lulworth  Castle  and  its  manors,  he  had  killed  in  a  very 
early  period  of  the  season,  between  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of 
Norember,  before  his  duties  oalled  him  to  town,  live  hundred  braoe  af  birds.  He 
seldom  went  out  before  two  o'clock  i  and  the  last  day,  having  shot  fotty-thrse  bnass 
and  a  hi»lf  of  birds^  which  completed  the  thousand,  he  ato  up  his  fua  to  his 
keeper,  saying  he  had  probably  exceeded  any  sportsman  in  England. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  real  sporting  was  performed,  now  a  good 
many  years  ago,  by  BCh  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  as  It  marks  the  altered  state  of 
Uhings,  may  properly  be  mentioned  here.  The  great  Charles  Fez  was  pasatonat^ 
A»nd  of  sihoothig,  and  a  constant  guest  at  HoUcham.  Daring  the  presence  of  a 
large  party  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Coke  frequently  killed  twenty  ivraoe  of  birdi 
in  a  momfng  (and  then,  or  even  now,  if/htWy  performed,)  a  great  feat.  Fox  offered 
him  a  bet  that  he  could  not  kill  twenty  brace  the  succeeding  day.  The  WM;er  waa 
aeeepled,  and  olfered  and  taken  by  more  than  one  of  the  company.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Coke  aHowed  to  choose  his  own  ground.  His  guests,  availing  themselves  of 
the  eourtesy  of  their  host,  ftrst  made  their  own  eleeiion  UNmi  his  ample  estate. 
The  seqnsl  is,  dUtI  he  went  out,  8lM»t  elghty-liMir  tiBiei>  and  bagged  «ghty-two 
birds! 
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all  of  one  breedi  tht  gmall  black  and  white,  arid  a!rtndn«d^t6  ptt^^ 
fection.  His  beat  lay  in  an  open  country,  and  the  iielda  were  vm  lai|*e( 
two  brace  were  let  out  at  a  time,  in  alternate  iftclofiuree.  Had  the. 
whole  been  hunted  together,  not  a  bird  would  have  been  apru^,  ed 
thoroughly  were  they  under  command.  And  this  constituted  the  great 
enjoyment.  What  need  to  be  considered  true  sporting  is  all  bat  passed 
away^  and  with  it,  that  constant  recurrence  of  a  variety  of  pleasure  (a/(^ 
et  idem)  which  attracted  the  country  gentleman  to  his  seat,  and  kept 
him  there. 

Nor  has  poaching  stood  still.  This  Bpecies  of  marauding  has  had  its 
"  march  of  intellect.''  The  intelligent  poacher  now-  pretty  nei^ly  setir 
at  defiance  the  old  protection  of  bushing  the  fields.  The  method  of 
evading  it  is  as  follows.  To,  and  depending  from,  the  front  of  the  drag^ 
net,  is  attached  a  line  reaching  across^  and  furnished  with  short  sticks 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  each  other ;  the  net  is  borne  aloft  oh 
poles  by  two  men,  and  one  follows  it.  The  sticks  in  Aront  trailing  upon 
the  ground,  almost  certainly  brush  against  the  bushes,  and  wbeneveir  the 
alarm  of  this,  or  any  impediment,  is  thus  given,  a  man  b^ind  lifts  tfa^ 
net  till  the  bush  is  passed  over.  Thus,  unless  the  thorns  be  placed  so 
thickly  that  there  is  literally  no  place  where  the  net  can  be  spread,  they 
afford  no  effectual,  no  absolute  protection.  Another  faet  is,  that  poacher^ 
employ  the  boys  of  the  village,  or  others,  to  watch  the  coveys  where  they 
settle  for  the  night,  and  thus  are  directed  at  once  to  the  spot.  They 
rarely  go  out  hap-hazard  to  try  a  country ;  they  either  know,  or  are 
guided  by  some  one  who  knows  the  ground.  They  commonly  take  a 
spy,  who  watches  around  the  field  they  are  di^g^g,  and  if  danger 
approaches,  a  low  whistle  gives  the  signal  for  flight.  If  come  upon 
unawares,  they  abandon  the  net — rarely  shew  fi^ht*,  unless  driven  to  it 
by  the  most  imminent  danger  of  capture.  They  get  the  most  birds  ill 
standing  barley.  A  retired  poaeher  told  me  not  long  since,  that  one 
night  he  drew  every  field  in  his  parish  but  one,  without  taking  a  singU 
partridge ;  in  this,  the  last  tesource,  a  piece  of  standing  barley  of  not 
more  than  five  acres,  he  took  no  fewer  than  sisty  brace.  The  common 
average  is  f^om  ten  to  twenty  birds  per  night.  A  close,  and  somewhat 
damp  evening,  with  a  little  wind,  is  the  most  favourable.  Pheasants 
are  new  taken  in  the  day,  and  by  ingles  or  snares,  quite  as  frequently  aa 
by  night,  with  guns ;  air-guns  are  also  very  mfuch  used.  A  friend  of 
mine  lost  nearly  four  hundred  out  of  one  covert  last  year,  although  hift 
keeper  was  aln^ost  daily  upon  the  spot.  H^es  are  snared,  and  caught 
by  gate-nets  and  lurchers ;  one  man  and  a  girlt,  of  my  own  village^ 
were  known  for  yean  to  pursue  this  traffic;  the  man  rode  an  nam^ 

r 
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*  The  coinl>at3  take  place  when  large  gax^gs  ravage  the  ooverts. 

t  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk^  had  a  female,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  keepers,  who 
hroke  doffs,  wa]ked  the  fences  and  fields^  shot  oecasionaUy,  and  assisted  her  father 
In  all  his  duties.  This  intrepid  woman  once  took  a  poacher,  a  sailor,  on  the 
marsheSj  at  least  two  miles  fropi  the  house,  and  hrou^ht  him  in  her  sole,  ci^stody. 
Amongst  other  tasks,  she  kept  the  key  of  the  church,  and  one  day  two  gentlemen^ 

Siesti  at  the  houae,  went  to  ei^joy  the  view  fyov^  the  elevated  top  of  uie  steeple, 
'ary  accompanied  them.  In  their  frolic,  they  attempted  to  kiss  her ;  she  ra^ 
downji  locked  the  door^  aqd  departed.  When  the  dinner-hour  <irrived«  the  geotlar 
men  were  not  to  be  found «  inquiry  was  madej  and  the  whole  affair  developed,  t^ 
the  no  smidi  chagrin  of  the  gallants,  and  the  high  eatertainmeot  of  the  rest  of 
the  party. 
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wad  hiu^ted  die'  dog;  the  girl  watered  the  net  at  thff  gale,  and^killed 
the  bares  when  entai^glcd. 

Having  thus  t^ovm  the  changed,  hoth  in  the  legal  and  itlegd  methods 
of  taking  game,  we  may  cast  a  glance  over  the  effects. 

The  new  law  has  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  Those  who  wished  to 
see  the  fair  admission  and  extension  of  three  great  and  leading  prin* 
eiples,  are  satisfied  in  the  sanction  it  afiFbrds.  First,  to  the  right  of 
proper^ ;  that  is  to  say,  every  proprietor  of  land,  whether  of  ten  acres 
or  ten  thousand,  has  the  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  game  up6n  the 
laod ;  he  can  protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  others,  by  a  simple  and 
summary  process ;  he  can  transfer  his  right  to  follow  it ;  he  can  sell  it^ 
dead  or  alive.  Secondly,  the  public  is  supplied  with  game  at  a  very 
cheap  mte,  and  no  excuse  remains  for  the  encouragement  of  crime,  by 
its  purchase  from  those  who  capture  it  illegally.  Thirdly,  every  man 
who  can  obtain  permission,  may  follow  the  diversion,  subject  to  no  other 
impeachment  than  the  tax  which  Government  fairly  enough  exacts 
from  those  who  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy  this  somewhat  expensive 
recreation. 

The  enemies  of  the  new  law  are  those  who  wished  to  retain  the 
feudal  privilege  in  all  its  exclusion,  and  those  who  say  that  poaching  is 
encouraged  by  the  facilities  afiforded  for  the  sale  of  game,  which  will 
soon  be  annihilated  under  its  provisions. 

There  are  few  sober-minded  men  who  will  not  admit  that,  in  the 
particulars  above  recited,  the  Game  Act  has  removed  a  world  of  evil, 
while  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  good  has  not  yet  been  carried  far 
enough.  Those  who  assert  that  poaching  has  increased,  have  not,  t 
think,  sufficiently  considered  the  fact,  that  if  even  only  the  same  quantity 
of  poached  game  comes  into  the  market,  there  must  be  a  new  demand 
created^  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  quantities  brought  in  by  the  legal 
pgpoprieton  Now  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  pronouncing,  that  the  relation 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  so  infinitely  greater,  as  to  bear  no  propor- 
tion^ and  to  admit  of  no  adequate  solution  of  its  sale,  but  by  the  &ct^ 
that  the  quantity  of  poached  game  is  lessened.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  enormously  the  price  of  game  has  fallen,  and  the  consequently 
low  rats  of  remuneration  to  the  poacher,  how  few  temptations  there  can 
he  to  buying  of  poachers,  how  little  the  dealer  can  possibly  gain,  and 
how  much  he  haaards  *,  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  illegal  vender 
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*  The  evidence  befare  the  Committee  of  the  HimM  of  Lord*  goes  to  prove  tliit 
fact.  Mr.  A.  B.  (initials  adopted  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  indmdiml)  thai 
anstren :— ^^  Then  yonr  opinion  is,  that  if  there  was  a  legal  sale  of  ganie,  no  salew' 
man  wonid  knowingly  tell  that  which  was  poached  or  stolen?**—*^  I  believe  they 
woiild  nett  »nd  ni  for  their  being  in  any  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  it  is  matter 
of  impoasibility  that  a  salesman  could  be  ignorant,  whether  he  bad  iwild  improper 

fame  or  not,  liecauHC  he  would  know  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it.  If  I 
ad  a  license  given  to  me,  and  were  obfigrd  to  enter  into  recognizanoe  bejore  «  mifS**^ 
iraiet  which  /  9httdd  he  wiUing  to  do  to  any  anviuni^  I  should  not  take  in  game  frum  a 
Stranger,  hut  it  would  comf  tfttigned  to  me  with  a  hiii  offMvrcett^  Miying,  1  have  sent 
vou  so  much  game  with  the  name  npon  it,  and  a  direction  where  the  money  i^  td 
be  paid." 

Mr.  Cp.  says,  **•  If  there  was  an  enactment  that  the  game  should  heeoU  m  s 
particular  manner,  and  in  no  other  manner,  we  should  then  feel  that  we  were  pro> 
testing  ourselves,  by  preventing  its  being  sold  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  now 
A  great  deal  of  game  sold  by  persons  hawking  it  ab<Mt  the  streets  i  We  would  taks 
care  that  that  should  not  be  the  ease." 


must  eventually  \^  driven  out  of  the  market.  The  law  hat  not,  howeter^ 
been  framed  with  sufficient  caution  in  regard  to  the  licenses  to  vend: 
The  grand  cure  must  certainly  be  found  in  the  competition,  but  it  would 
very  much  assist  to  put  down  poaching,  were  the  tax  for  the  liceuse 
higher— say  five,  instead  of  two  pounds, — and  were  the  game-seller 
made  to  give  sureties  for  his  not  buying  of  any  but  those  who  have  k 
legal  right  to  selL  Every  game-proprietor  should  be  compelled  to  send 
a  regular  invoice,  authenticated  by  hie  signature ;  and  the  game-sdlec 
ibhould  register  each  purchase  in  his  books,  and  retain  the  voucher. 
Power  should  also  be  vested  in  the  magistracy  to  issue  warrants  for  the 
seizure  of  any  game  in  transitu^  conveyed  by  carriers  or  other  persons 
not  having  such  invoices  from  a  leg^  proprietor.  A  heavy  penalty 
Sihould  also  attach  to  every  one  buying  of  a  person  not  legally  authorized 
to  sell ;  viz.,  or  an  owner  of  land,  or  a  tenant  having  a  title  to  the  game 
upon  the  manor  or  lands  hired  by  him.  Perhaps,  also,  the  penalty  for 
trespass  (two  pounds),  is  not  sufficiently  high.  These  provisions  would 
preclude  persons  taking  licenses  who  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  game 
by  their  regular  connexions,  or  through  respectable  channels.  Instances^ 
more  than  one,  in  one  lai^  town,  are  within  my  cognizance,  of  licensed 
dealers  not  only  dealing  with  poacher8>  but  despatching  men  every 
niffht  as  a  part  of  the  establishment.  It  is  by  such  that  the  illegal  trade 
is  kept  up. 

But  why  advocate  new  severities?  For  many  aubsUintial  reasons: 
first,  to  preclude  as  far  as  possible  the  practice  of  an  offence  which  most 
besets  the  rural  labourer,  and  converts  him  the  more  certainly  into  the 
criminal  of  larger  growth.  This  is  all-important.  But  the  expense  to 
the  country  of  criminal  prosecutions  may  be  said  to  be  almost  conunen** 
surate  with  the  practice  and  final  operation  of  poaching. 

Nor  can  I  be  brought  to  think  that  any  circumstance  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  country  gentleman  to  his  estate,  to 
alienate  him  from  residence,  and  to  direct  his  tastes  into  other  and 
foreign  directions,  can  be  without  some  injury  to  rural  society. 
Maxims  of  allowed  truth  in  the  theory  of  political  science  are  Often 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  practical  benefit.  Sueh  is  the  theory  of 
absenteeism.  Even  Mr.  Senior's,  case*,  built  itpon  Mr.  MaecuUoch's 
reasonings  can  be  easily  shown  to  proceed  upon  a  fallacy ;  but  were  this 
not  so,  there  is  no  compensation  in  any  mere  bartv,  equivalent  to  the 
want  of  the  superintending  regard,  connexion,  and  influence  of  a  country 
gentleman  upon  his  own  estate.  His  own  interests  will  always  suffer  in 
a  degree,  but  the  morals  and  respectability  of  his  dependenU  infinitely 
more  from  any  delegation  of  that  duty,  which  is  the  condition,  as  it 
were,  upon  which  Providence  has  granted  him  affluence  and  power.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  justioa  in  the  univereally-acknowleged  fact,  that  field 
sports  are  the  attmction  to  residence,  and  the  diversion  of  a  country 
life,  they  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  counteracting  force  against 
the  already  too  powerful  allurements  of  the  luxuries,  the  expenses,  and 
the  vices  of  the  metropolis,  the  watering-place,  and,  that  last  resort  of 
ruined  fortune  and  mined  character,  no  less  than  the  legitimate  source 
of  extended  knowledge,  liberal  sentiment,  and  cosmopolitan  manners — 
a  retreat  to  the  Continent.  In  this  sense,  they  are  eminently  worthy  the 
be^t  consideration  of  the  Legislature^ 

One  main  question  is  now  raised, — namely,  whether  th^  game  wil) 

*  See  his  Lectures  on  Wages. 
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not  be  totally  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law>  increasing  the 
facility  for  its  caption  and  its  sale?  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rage  for  pres^rvationi  and  the  consequently 
better  understood  means,  had^  within  the  last  fifty  years^  greatly  and 
indefinitely  increased  the  quantity  generally,  ana  particularly  upon 
estates  belonging  to  proprietors  of  extensive  manOni.  The  vast  additums 
to  the  artificial  plantations  augmented  proportionally  the  number  of 
pheasants,  hares^  and.  rabbits.  It  is  also  believed  that  inclotures,  by 
Dringing  the  lands  under  the  ditect  observatiJon  of  game  preservers,  and 
seciuing  them  from  being  run  over  at  pleasure  by  villi^s  and  strollers 
of  all  descriptions,  have  been  fovourabie  to  the  breed  of  partridges; 
though  high  cultivation,  by  keeping  the  fields  ^ear  «f  weeds,  thistles*, 
and  foul  fences,  has  tended  to  the  contrary.  Net  long  since,  when 
shooting  with  a  strict  preserver,  I  observed  to  the  keeper  how  many 
partridges  he  had  reared  on  a  certain  spot ;  "  yes,  Sir,"  said  he;  *^  but 
if  you  come  here  four  years  hence,  you  will  not  find  half  so  many.'* 
'*  Why  ?"  *'  Because  we  have  gdt  a  new  tenant,  who  is  a  good  farmer, 
and  he  will  clean  up  all  the  fences,  and  destroy  the  harbour."  The 
same  keeper  maintains  an  equality  in  the  breed,  when  deficient,  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  egg»  from  the  nests  on  the  thick  side  of  the 
manor,  to  those  on  the  thin,  during  the  laying  season.  But  the  increase 
or  diminution  will  depend  upon  the  demand.  If  gentlemen  still  continue 
to  require  the  same  exceaa  <^  sport-^if  At  abridgment  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  do  not  disgust  them,  the  game  will  probably  increase,  because 
every  possessor,  even  of  ten  acres*  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  production. 
The  farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  it  will  not  suffer  its  extinction,  much 
less  if  he  like  shooting,  and  be  permitted  to  shoot  The  extreme 
reduction  of  price  will,  perhaps,  do  mora  towards  its  destruction  than 
anything  else,  because  so  low  a  rate  can  never,  repay  the  cost  of  rearing 
and  protecting.  On  the  other  hand,  poaching  will  deetease  with  dimi* 
nution  of  price*  It  is  also  said  that  the  facilities  of  sale  co-operating 
with  their  hatred  of  game  as  the  devourers  of  their  crops,  have  already 
induced  small  farmers  to  buy  nets  and  becsme  niglit-poaehers,  and 
perhaps  this  is  true  in  a  measure.  But,  s^er  all,  the  protection  of  the 
game  must  reside  with  the  great  prpprietursw  So  long  as  it  is  a  cherished 
ob}ect  with  them,  so  long  will  their  power  and  influence  ensure  its  repro- 
duction. If  field-sports  lose  their  charm,  partridges,  like  poultry,  will 
be  merely  considered  in  the  light  of  eatables*  and  artieles  of  profit  or 
loss.  To  a  profit  they  can  never  be  raised.  It  would  become  a  matter 
of  national  regret,  should  the  dnrcrsionn  proper  to  rural  life  decline  and 
pass  away.  S}mething  for  old  custom's  sake,  but  more  for  the  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  maiily  character  th^  infuse  and  inspire.  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  if  field-sports  lost  their  attraction, 
the  country  would  be  absoltttely  deserted  by  the  owners  of  estates;  but 
I  cannot  help  believing,  that  one  strong  link  which  bkids  gentlemen  to 
the  personal  observation  of  rural  affairs,  and  their  immediate  con- 
nexions, would  be  severed,  to  the  incalculable  injury  of  the  society, 
friendshi|),  and  good  fellowship  of  the  provinces.  Country  gentlemen 
would  be  still  further  removed  firom  their  natural  affections,  habits,  and 
especial  duties. 

*  Charles  Fox,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  shooting,  on  going  over  some  Tery 
foal  lao^i,  iM,  ^«  This  k  the  farmer  for  me  t    Don't  tdl  me  of  som.    ThittlsB  I 
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MY   OPERA  BOX. 

My  opera-box!  my  opera-box ! 
You  must  engage  one,  Mr.  Cos^e, 
What  led  the  daughter  of  an  E«jrl 
To  link  heiyielf  tQ  aueh  a  churl  ? 
The  Duke*  my  uadt,  always  said 
Yffur  falher  had  made  minti  in  trade ; 
And  Mol,  I  thoui^ht,  cnaured  your  viib 
The  neeessary  things  of  life, — 

And  one  among  thett,  Mr.  Odiw, 

/  always  count  my  operarboac. 

My  opera-boK !  my  opera-box! 
Tie  said  sweet  music  softens  rocks : 
But  that  to  me  is  not  the  charm ; 
It  is  to  show  my  weU-tttm*d  aim. 
As  in  the  front  I  smiJing  sit* 
The  admiration  of  the  pit 
I  nod— I  smile— I  kiss  my  hand»--^ 
My  Toice  far  louder  than  the  band  ;— 
Admitting  erery  bean  that  knocks 
At  thy  closed  door,  my  opera-box ! 

My  opera-box!  my  opera-box  I 
My  sense  of  right  and  wrong  it  shocks^ 
To  think  that  one  of  birth  so  low, 
When  /  intf«al»  should  answer  «•  No  !" 
Would  none  but  *<  Lady  Betty**  do  ? 
**  Mistress  John  Coxe  "  might  sem^for  f&u  f 
But  *twas  your  prondest  hope  to  stnde 
With  ••  Lady  Betty'*  at  yoor  side ; 
And  mine  to  ope  your  cofffef  s  locks. 
And  with  strong-box  buy  operchhox. 

My  opera-box!  my  oi»era*bpx  1 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  stockv* 
And  rents  reduced,  and  in  amear. 
And  money  scarce,  and  all  things  dear ! 
ril  hare  my  way ;  her  Grace  (my  snnt) 
Declares  I*m  not  extravagant ; 
And  says  we  nobles  condescend^ 
When  thus  plebeian  coin  we  spend  >— 

Then  be  obedient,  Mr.  Coxe, 

And  go  engage  my  opera-box. 


T.  H.  B. 
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SKETCHES  ON   IRISH  HIGHWAYS. 

Irish  Servants. 

A  Blunder  !  a  palpable  blunder  I  my  readers  may  exclaim.  What? 
are  Irish  servants  picked  up  on  Irish  highways  ?  do  they  grow  rife  as 
blackberries  upon  the  bushes  ?  do  they  wander  forth  at  noon  and  ereo* 
tide«  and  roost  in  the  hedges  or  by  the  way-side?  Gentle  Engfiah 
reader,  they  do;  the  instant  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  or  the  high 
trotting  of  a  horse  is  heard  within  the  precincts  of  a  mansion  or  farm- 
house, the  cookingt  washing,  scouring,  cleaning — all,  all  is  neglected— 
left  to  do  its  own  work — and  every  domestic,  from  the  lady's  maid,  rich 
in  many  coloured  ribands  and  **  lashins  of  lace,"  down,  to  the  scullion, 
who  exults  in  bare-foot  freedom,  all  ^'  step  out'*  to  ''  see  the  quality.'* 

Every  village  in  the  world  has  its  appointed  spot  '*  where  maids  do 
congregate."  In  France  it  is  under  the  great  chestnut  or  apple-tree  of  the 
district ;  in  England,  round  the  pump ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  the  croea-roada. 
You  never  pass  cross-roads  in  the  vicinity  of  gentlemen's  houses  withoat 
seeing  a  group  of  servants  hard  and  fast  at  a  gossip,  particularly  if  the 
time  be  after  six,  and  the  evening  fine.  There  they  stand— one  ann 
a-kimbo — ^the  broad  borders  of  their  caps  floating  on  the  breeze— one 
foot  resting  on  the  instep  of  the  other — and  thrice  happy  if  a  mound  of 
atones,  commonly  called  a  ditch,  skirt  the  highway.  Against  this  they 
lean,  while  others  sit  in  the  "  gripe"  of  the  ditch  aiier  a  peculiar  fashion 
which  I  never  could  comprehend,  seeing  that  they  manage  to  support 
themselves  on  their  heels,  while  their  drapery  appears  £xed  round  them 
like  what  little  children  call  **  a  cheese."  It  is  amusing  enough  to  note 
such  a  small  company,  high  in  debate  or  retailing  the  news,  and  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  concerns  of  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  judging,  I  confess  the  decided  superiority  of  an  Irish  servant 
over  an  English  one.  The  Irish  servant  cares  little  how  he  is  debased 
provided  his  master  is  exalted.  *'  Maybe  Pm  low,  mane,  and  ungenteel 
myself,"  said  an  officer's  Irish  tiger  one  day  to  a  poor  tradesman  who  had 
been  '*  abusive."  ^  Maybe  I'm,  and  maybe  I'm  not,  that's  neither  hsn 
nor  there ;  but  as  for  my  master,  who  has  the  heart's  blood  of  a  gentle- 
man in  him,  even  if  he  does  owe  you  a  dirty  trifle — ^if  you  dare  to  turn 
ver  breath  agin  him,  by  the  powers !  I'll  make  ye  sup  sorrow  in  the 
horse-pond  for  ver  breakfast." 

Pat,  it  is  easily  perceived,  had  no  ambition  beyond  what  small  portion 
•of  credit  and  respectability  his  master  reflected  upon  him — no  wish  to 
•be  honoured  on  his  own  account.  **  His  master"  is  his  lord,  and  while 
in  his  service  he  is  bound  to  consider  himself  his  thrall.  ^'  If  you  caD 
me  a  rascal,"  exclaimed  an  English  servant  similarly  circumstanced, 
**  I'll  take  the  law  of  you.  If  my  master  owes  you  money,  let  him  pay 
it — I'm  not  bound  for  him— nor  I'll  not  be  called  rascal  for  nothing  nor 
nobody." 

I  do  not  consider  this  an  advantage  as  far  as  Irish  servants  are  con- 
cerned, but  rather  a  proof  of  how  little  independence  exists  in  the 
country  amongst  that  class  of  people.  "  Look  up  to  the  gentry  and 
demane  yourself  to  them  properly,"  is  the  advice  of  an  Irish  parent  to 
a  child  going  to  service ;  but  the  spirit  of  admonition  from  a  good  English 
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mother  to  her  son  is  directly  the  opposite — "  Do  your  duty  to  God  and 
man,  hut  don't  be  put  upon  1?y  any  one."  .  T^g^u^ipe  worship  of  aris- 
tocracy— a  bowing  down  to  those  who  sit  in  high  places — is  far  more 
alive  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  of  the  sister  king- 
doms. An  Irishman  must  have  something  to  lean  upon — ^his  landlord — 
and  above  all  hie  priest,  whereon  to  tepose.his  spirit— and  the  door-post, 
or  the  handle  of  his  spade,  ot  a  ruined  wall,  against  which  to  lean  hie 
body.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  Irish  servants;  first  of  all,  they 
*'  depiad  "  upon  their  masters  and  mistresses  not  seeing  their  omissioUB, 
keenly  perceiving  how  much  they  omit  themselves ;  and  they  also  "  de- 
pind"  upon  Judy  this  or  Barney  the  other  to  steal  into  the  kitchen  and 
help  them  to  get  through  their  work.  "  How  'ud  they  ever  do  it  else, 
and  the  wages  so  small,  and  the  times  so  bad  ?  "  The  fact  of  it  is,  that 
evary  regular  servant  in  an  Irish  gentleman's  family  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar tail,  which,  if  not  carefully  clipped,  will  in  time,  by  its  manifold  turn- 
ings and  windings,  destroy  the  head  of  the  whole.  I  know  several  of 
what  are  called  **  good  managers"  who  become  outrageous  at  the  idea 
of  a  charwoman  entering  their  well-ordered  mansions ;  what  would  th^y 
say  to  an  Irish  servant's  tail  ? 

Take  an  example.  An  Irish  misfcress  descends  to  the  lower  regions 
at  an  hour  when  she  is  not  looked  for. 

"  Thomas,"  to  the  butler, "  what  strange  boy  is  that  I  saw  in  the 
pantry  ?  '* 

**  That  ?  Oh,  that's  Jemmy  Lownds,  just  come  in  to  hould  master's 
coat,  while  Larry  brushes  it.'* 

"  I  mean  the  lad  with  red  hair ;  I  know  James." 

"  Oh,  'tother  goreoon,  ma'am ;  he  only  stept  in  to  see  after  Jemmy.** 

**  Katherine,"  to  the  cook,  "  what  business  has  the  weeder  to  come 
in  and  do  the  kitchen-maid's  work,  while  the  kitchen-maid  does  yours, 
and  you  have  been  looking  over  the  yard  wall  this  hour  past?'* 

"  Lord  save  us,  my  lady !  what  will  the  gentry  see  afther  next  ?  My 
heart  was  weak  in  my  body  for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I  jist  stept 
out  to  take  a  mouthful,  and  see  Barney  Tooly  and  Jack  Johnson  and 
two  or  three  of  the  workmen  help  the  groom  to  catch  the  mare ;  and 
sure  we'd  never  get  through  the  work  but  for  the  help  now  and  agin." 

"  I. saw  two  strange  caps  in  the  laundry." 

'*  I  don't  think  there's  any  but  Jenny  Robins,  stept  in  to  do  a  hand's 
turn  for  poor  Anty,  that's  kilt  alive  with  the  big  heavy  washes.  Oh,  my 
grief !  times  are  changed  when  ladies  like  you  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  see  afther  the  comers  an'  goers,  and  demane  themselves  with  thinking 
of  the  bit  and  the  sup !  '* 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  generality  of  Irish  housekeepers  do  not,  as 
Katherine  would  say,  "  demaue"  themselves  in  any  such  way.  If  they 
attended  more  to  their  domestic  concerns,  there  would  be  less  ruin 
among  the  higher  classes  of  Irish  society.  I  am  i^ally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact,  though  fact  it  unquestionably  is,  that  there  is  a  certain 
carelessness — a  want  of  order — of  neatness — of  regularity  in  domestic 
arrangements,  perceptible  in  almost  every  Irish  house.  They  appear  to 
me  never  to  think  where  or  how  they  put  their  things ;  their  beautiful 
furniture  is  seldom  half-dusted,  and  from  the  ladies'  boudoir,  where 
tinsel  usurps  the  place  of  sterling  ornament,  down  to  the  kitchen,  where 
one  thing  is  iqpplied  to  twenty  dLSferent  uses,  there  is  a  totid  absence  of 
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arrangement.  I  know  many  who  will  be  vety  angry  at  my  saying  this, 
and  still  more  angry  with  me  for  printing  it;  but  it  is  so  palpable 
—observed  by  every  one  at  all  accustomed  to  England  and  English 
habits— that  I  am  assured  it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth  boldly  than  to 
whisper  it  in  comers.  My  deep  and  heart-felt  praise  do  I  give  to  the 
warm,  hospitable,  and  affectionate  feelings  of  my  dear  countrywomen  ; 
they  are  as  full  of  talent  as  they  are  of  genuine  kindness,  but  they  most 
deplorably  lack  the  precision — the  neatness — the  thoughtfulness — ^which 
sheds  the  halo  of  comfort  over  an  English  menage.  Their  minds  are  as 
informed,  their  manners  more  pleasing,  yet  they  often  act  as  if  their 
brains  as  well  ias  their  houses  required  to  be  put  in  seemly  order.  I  do 
not  think  they  deser\'e  the  imputation  so  often  and  so  severely  cast  upon 
them  of  want  of  cleanliness ;  no  nation,  I  do  believe,  wash  so  frequently, 
but  their  carelessness  makes  them  soil  twice  what  they  clean  once ;  and 
only  those  who  live  amongst  them  can  note  the  difference.  A  well- 
regulated  house  is  always  the  result  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  though 
Irish  servants  are  very  impracticable,  still  I  know  they  can  be  managed, 
for  in  their  own  country  they  are  docile,  respectful,  and  not  half  as 
quarrelsome  as  they  are  here.  Imperfections  are  readily  acquired ; 
and  the  servants  who  come  to  England  "  seeking  their  fortun** 
pick  up  the  extravagance  and  sauciuess  peculiar  to  our  serving-men  and 
maidens,  graft  it  upon  their  national  pride,  and  so  not  unfrequently 
become  epitomes  of  the  bad  of  both  countries. 

Irish  servants  have,  generally  speaking,  one  quality  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins — the  strongest  possible  attachment  to  their  employers. 
**  It  isn't  for  me  to  see  their  faults  ;  don't  they  give  me  the  bit  I  eat  and 
the  rag  I  wear?  and  why  should  I  say  anything  against  them?  I'll 
stick  up  for  them  while  Tve  breath  in  my  body;  for  I'm  not  ungraie- 
fulV  The  affection  of  Irish  nurses  to  their  foster-children  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  devoted  feelings  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable;  they  will  follow  and  serve  them  through  evil  report  and 
good  report — in  poverty  and  in  prosperity — in  a  foreign  land,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  country;  and  one  instance  I  well  remember,  of  a  poor 
nurse,  who,  when  she  heard  her  foster  child — the  younger  son  of  a 
family  that  had  been  both  respected  and  respectable  in  former  times — 
was  in  an  English  gaol,  came  over,  attended  him  during  his  sad  and 
lonely  hours  of  imprisonment ;  and  when  he  was  doomed  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  never  left  his  side  till  he  exchanged  time  for  eternity.  She 
talked  to  him  of  those  he  had  loved,  before  his  soul  and  his  name 
became  polluted  by  evil.  And  it  was  a  holy  thing,  within  the  prison 
walls,  to  hear  that  grey-headed  woman  put  up  her  heart-felt  prayers  to 
the  Almighty,  for  the  object  of  such  pure  affection.  When  all  was  over 
she  claimed  his  body, — waked  it,  after  the  fashion  of  her  country; 
sold  all  she  possessed  in  the  world  to  give  it  decent  burial ;  and  was 
herself  his  monument ;  for,  a  few  nights  after,  she  was  found  dead  upon 
his  grave !     Such  a  story  does  not  need  the  embellishment  of  fiction. 

I  remeVnber  when  it  first  became  my  duty  to  engage  servants,  my  heart 
overflowed  with  patriotism.  I  resolved  that  none  but  Irish  should  perform 
the  labours  of  my  household;  which,  of  course,  like  all  young  matrons,  I 
determined  should  be  conducted  on  so  liberal  and  judicious  a  principle, 
that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  my  domestics  would  be  an  example  of 
the  purity  and  goodness  of  (Irish)  human  nature;    Of  course  I  begun 
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by  expecting  too  much  j  and  even  now  I  believe  I  received  too  little  in 
return.  However,  now  that  I  have  got  over  all  soreness  about  certaia 
blunders  and  inattentions,  and  various  and  variegated  mistakes,  I  derive 
much  amusement  from  the  remembrance  of  the  oddity  and  eccentricity 
of  my  poor  countrywomen.  They  were  curious  mixtures  of  good  and 
evil ;  active  and  energetic,  when  excited  by  strong  motives — indoleut 
and  lazy  on  ordinary  occasions.  I  especially  remember  a  cook,  who  was 
over-fond  of  any  libation  that  bore  the  semblance  of  whiskey.  In  one 
uf  her  tipsy  freaks  she  had  fallen  against  the  kitchen  range,  and  the 
result  was,  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Poor  Mary  Keegan !  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  very  frequently  seeing  double ;  and  her  evening  salutation  was 
generally  as  follows:  .let  it  be  understood  that  Mary,  when  addressing 
you,  had  sacrificed  too  liberally  to  Bacchus  to  stand  quite  erect,  and  her 
n)ind  was  always  filled  with  the  idea,  that  the  person  who  spoke  to 
her  was  the  very  person  who  "  knockt"  out  her  eye.  Moreover,  when 
"  tossicated,"  she  had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  housemaid  in  carrying 
up  water,  or  coal,  or  china,  or  glass ;  anything,  in  fact,  that  was  likely 
to  occasion  confusion  if  spilt  or  destroyed.  If  she  met  me  in  the  hall, 
or  on  the  stairs,  down  would  go  whatever  she  had  on  the  floor,  and  then 
folding  her  hands  over  her  apron,  she  would  make  a  low,  staggering 
curtsey. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  mistress  dear ;  I  hope  you're  very  good  dinner 
was  turned  to. your  liking — ah  I  don't  ye  be  looking  that-away,at  ibe, 
darlint  lady — an't  I  worked  to  an  oil,  and  faith  I  canH  stand  it." 

**  So  I  perceive,  Mary." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear,  and  mark  ye  to  grace ;  and  now, 
ma'am,  will  ye  be  plased  to  give  me  my  fine  eye  that  ypu  knockt  out 
0*  my  head  ?" 

"  Me,  Mary,  I  never  knockt  out  your  eye  !" 

"  Well  a-lannan !  it's  out  any  way ;  an*  if  it  is  out,  what  sinnifies  it 
to  Molly  Keegan  who  knockt  it  out. — So  ma'am,  dear,  1*11  trouble  ye 
for  my  fine  eye !" 

Poor  Molly !  she  was  a  faithful,  troublesome,  affectionate,  cross,  but 
clean  servant ;  and  used  always  to  declare  that  she  came  over  to  England 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  English  "  dacensy^.** 

One,  however,  of  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  Irish  st}'le,  and  Irish 
display  I  ever  met  with,  was  a  certain  butler ;  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  favourite  servant  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  spent  many 
happy  hours,  and  whom  I  recently  visited.  He  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Rowland,  but  he  was  always  called  Rory.  There  was  a  quaintness,  an 
oddites  and  a  love  of  show  about  the  man,  which  I  never  saw  equalled," 
even  in  his  own  country.  Rory  was  tall  and  well-looking ;  exceedingly 
attached  to  his  mistress,  and  to  his  own  opinion.  Now  as  his  mistress's 
opinion  and  his  own  were  usually  at  variance,  there  wad  a  perpetual 
struggle  in  his  mind  as  to  which  should  overcome  the  other.  Rory's 
deference  for  my  friend  prompted  implicit  obedience.     Rory's  self- 


*  One  of  my  other  maids  had  received  a  hint  or  two  of  my  propensity  for  story- 
tcilinff,  and  I  could  never  get  from  her  any  ^nswer  beyond  *' Ve«,  mifitrcRs/'  or  "  No, 
mistress," — all  my  labour  to  induce  her  to  utter  a  longer  Fentence  was  in  vain. 
At  length,  somewhat  annoyed  at  her  brevity,  I  insisted  on  knowin-j  what  she 
meant,  and  then  she  did  somewhat  extend  her  reply,— **  Arrah,  let  roe  alone, 
mistress ;  ye  kuow  ye  are  goin*  to  put  me  into  a  book." 
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esteem  led  him  to  try  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will — ^it  was  per- 
petually Rory  versiLS  Rory — and  an  everlasting  war  he  made  of  it. 

*'  Aory,"  said  my  friend  at  breakfast  one  morning,  *^  Roiy,  these  eggs 
are  too  much  done ;  and  the  eggs  are  always  too  much  done ;  I  wish  you 
would  see  to  it." 

"  The  eggs,  madam,"  (Rory  was  of  the  old  school,  and  always  called 
his  mistress  *  madam*}  "  are  well  done — boiled,  you  see,  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  like  them  less  done,  it  shall  be  attended 
to.  You  wish  them  less  done,  in  earnest  ?  Well,  there's  no  disputin^ 
taste,  and,  if  I  can^  VW  do  them  less ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it's  hard  for 
me,  not  a  morsel  of  an  egg-saucepan  in  the  house — only  fishing  after 
them  in  a  big  tea-kettle,  as  the  devil  (savin'  yo'r  presence)  fished  after 
red-herrings  in  the  Red  Sea." 

"  Rory,  is  the  mule  caught?'* 

*'  It's  asy  say  caught !  Catch  her !  Ah !  madam,  if  you  had  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  and  bought  a  pony  instead  of  a  mule  to  draw  your 
garden-chair,  it  would  have  been  different !  Catch  her !  Devil  catch 
me,  if  I  can  catch  her !  Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her  and  train 
her !  turn  her  round  an'  round — turn  her  head  to  her  tail,  and  her  tail  to 
her  head,  and  what  is  she  after  all  but  a  mule  !  and  nothin'  but  a  mule ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  desire  it,  madam,  I'll  catch  her — the  devU  !*' 
— ^And  he  did  in  the  end  as  he  was  desired,  but  not  without  disputing  his 
lady's  orders. 

Rory  was,  moreover,  a  natural  dandy :  he  had  a  love  of  neatness  and 
finery,  which  rendered  him  a  desirable  servant  in  an  Irish  country-house; 
and  though  the  greater  number  of  his  attentions  were  lavished  on  him- 
self, still  it  is  only  right  to  say,  that  however  he  might  in  his  proper 
person  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  mistress's  orders,  he  would  compel 
others  to  attend  to  her  commands.  His  pomposity  when  enforcing  her 
wishes  was  highly  entertaining — one  occasion  I  particularly  remember. 

"  Hav'n't  I  tould  ye  over  and  over  again,"  he  would  say  to  his  unfor- 
tunate pantry-boy,  "  hav'n't  I  tould  ye  that  ye'r  eyes  are  only  given  that 
ye  may  mind  ye'r  mistress,  and  ye'r  ears  that  ye  may  understand  her, 
and  ye'r  legs  that  ye  may  run  for  her,  and  ye*r  arms  to  work  for  her. 
What  u'd  the  likes  o'  you  be  sent  into  the  woild  for,  but  for  the  con  • 
vanience  of  the  gentry  ?    Answer  me  that." 

"  Why,"  murmured  Jemmy,  in  reply,  "  what  war  you  sent  into  the 
world  for  ?" 

'Mt  appears  I  was  sent  into  it  to  be  bothered  the  heart  out  of  me 
with  the  likes  of  you,"  sighed  Rory,  "  and  now  that  you've  cleaned  your 
spoons,  and  fed  the  dogs,  and  drowned  the  kittens,  and  biled  the  eggs, 
and  scoured  the  knives,  I'll  trate  you  to  a  little  divarshun.  Come,  now, 
till  I  tache  you  ye'r  lesson, — we'll  sit  here  opposite  the  sea,  as  the  tide's 
out;  maybe  ye'r  tired — boys  are  tired  now  a  dale  sooner  than  they 
used  to  be — faith,  there's  no  boys  going  now,  only  all  ould  knowung 
craythurs,  born  at  onct.  Now,  Iny  man,  you've  be^n  in  the  read -a 
me-dasey  *  these  nine  months — see  the  example  I  set  ye  of  obedience, 
to  turn  myself  into  a  school-master  for  you,  to  humour  the  mistress. 
Me !  but  it's  no  matter.  Grod  help  us,  we're  all  bom  but  those  that 
are  dead." 

*  Reading  made  ea.^y. 
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"Now,  b-o-a-t;  well, what  doeB  b-o-a-t  spell?  What,  you  can't 
tell !  Why,  then  look  out  befoTe  you,  where  the  sea  do  be  when  it's  in, 
and  tell  me  what  you  see  there?'* 

*^  Mud,"  exclaimed  poor  Jemmy  in  delight,  thinking  that  at  last  he 
had  given  the  proper  reading  to  *  boat.'  James,  of  course,  was  rewarded 
for  his  learning  by  a  smart  blow,  and  then  was  ordered  to  progress  from 
B  to  C,  and  spell  coat ;  he  uttered  every  letter  distinctly,  c-o-a-t,  but  to 
pronounce  them  collectively  was  another  matter.  Rory  resolved  on 
giving  him  a  fresh  hint,  and  gently  touched  the  sleeve  of  his  coat ;  but 
still  Jemmv  toiled  on,  letter  by  letter,  c-o-a-t,  "  Are  ye  dead-stupid 
entirely,"  shouted  Rory,  giving  the  garment  a  tremendous  pull.  *'  Oh ! 
oh !"  thought  James,  **  I've  got  it  now,  any  way,"  and  as  his  grey  eyea 
goggled  with  delight,  he  exclaimed  "  Jacket !" 

The  termination  of  these  lessons  always  took  place  in  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  first  were  heard  Jemmy's  screams,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
until,  when  outside  the  door,  they  sunk  into  suppressed  sobs ;  then  Rory 
would  enter,  lugging  in  his  stupid  pupil  by  the  ear. 

^*  It's  sorry  I  am  to  complain ;  but  sure  I  am,  madam,  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  bom  with  a  genus  for  something,  and  this  boy's 


you — look  at  his  ears !  Faith,  betwixt  him  an'  the  mule  my  heart's 
broke  entirely — smashed — crushed — I'm  not  half  the  man  I  was — Vm 
an  'atomy,  instead  of  a  Christin,  and  I'll  not  stay  if  Fm  to  be  school- 
master and  mule-catcher  any  longer.  Pd  do  a  dale  to  sarve  you,  madam, 
but  betwixt  instructing  this  fellow — and  then  when  t'other  was  clane 
curried,  he's  off  into  the  horse-pond — and  troth,  I  can't  stand  either  one 
or  other  of  'cm — Madam — unless  so  be  it  be  your  pleasure,  ma'am,  that 
I'm  a  dead  butler,  instead  of  a  living  sarvant ;"  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  reply,  Rory  would  bow,  and  stalk  out  of  the  room,  followed  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  poor  Jemmy,  whose  ears  had  certainly  grown  to 
an  extraordinary  length. 

The  melange  of  an  Irish  kitchen  on  some  of  their  festival  nights 
would  afford  abundant  subjects  for  pen  and  pencil ;  for  both  the  in-door 
and  out-door  amusements  of  my  poor  country-folk  have  a  careless  and 
happy  joyousness,  which  the  sobered  character  of  the  English  could 
never  attain. 

If  I  dare  venture  to  give  my  own  opinion  upon  the  great  and  habitual 
dissimilarity  which  exists  between  the  two  nations,  I  would  say,  that  the 
food  consumed  in  each  is  so  different,  either  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
that  it  must  affect  the  temperament  of  both  body  and  mind.  The  Irish- 
man's diet  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion ;  the  Englishman  eats  frequently 
and  his  food  is  heavy.  The  Irishman  also,  when  he  docs  drink,  drinks 
whiskey ;  and  the  inflammatory  effects  of  ardent  spirits  are  unhappily 
too  well  known  to  need  any  comment ; — the  Englishman  becomes  equally 
intoxicated,  but  it  is  from  the  effects  of  porter  or  beer,  producing  stupe- 
faction, not  exhilaration.  All  Irish  housekeepers  know  that  their  ser- 
vants, however  honest  in  other  things,  must  never  be  trusted  with 
whiskey ;  it  must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  if  it  is  not  intended  to 
turn  the  heads  of  all  the  domestics, — male  domestics  I  should  say,  for 
females  of  the  lower  order  are  not  by  any  means  as  much  addicted  in 
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the  country  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  use  of  spirits  as  they  are  here.  In* 
4eed,  with  all  their  faults  as. a  nation, — ^and  heaven  knows  their  nan)e  is 
"  legion," — I  do  not  anywhere  know  females  so  bumble,  so  devoted, 
so  free  from  every  vestige  of  self,  as  the  Irifih  cotters'  wives.  For- 
bearing help-mates, — tender  mothers, — hospitable,  affectionate  friends 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  wayside  sheelings :  though  the  wind  penetrates 
the  thatch  and  the  rain  enters  at  the  open  door,  still  there  is  a  kindliness 
which  makes  all  warm,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  blazes  even  more  brightly 
than  the  gay  turf-fire  that  is  heaped  to  make  the  traveller  welcome ! 
•  •«««♦  f 

**  God  bless  you,  lady !  Sure,  I  knew  all  your  people ;  and  Master 
Ben's  in  Waterford; — and  maybe  if  I'd  come  down  to  the  big  house, 
you'd  read  me  Mattys  letter  from  London,  and  incense  me  into  what  Fd 
best  say  to  her  ?** 

"  And  have  you  had  your  daughter's  letter  all  this  time  in  your 
pocket,  and  not  heard  it  read  yet?''  I  inquired  of  Martha  Brine,  who 
stood  curtsepng  before  me. 

**  Oh,  no,  my  lady ;  not  that,  only  there's  a  dale  in  the  differ — gettin' 
a  thing  read  by  them  that  can't  read,  and  gettin'  a  thing  read  by  them 
that  have  lam  in',  is  as  different  as  night  from  day ;  and  it's  not  every  one 
that  has  the  larnin'  that  one's  heart  warms  too,  or  that  one  u'd  like  to 
let  into  one's  secrets.  Ma'am,  dear." 

*•  Very  true,  indeed,  Martha ;  learning  is  the  very  last  thing  to  win  a 
person's  heart," 

"  It's  very  grand,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Brine,  ^ain  curtseying — 
**  Very  grand  intirely,*'  she  repeated — **  but  I'm  thinking  it's  a  could 
thing,  afther  all.  My  boy  Dominick,  who  went  to  the  Americees,had  five 
times  the  larnin'  of  poor  Matty,  and  yet  sorra  a  scratch  of  a  pen  I've 
got  from  him  these  six  years !  I'm  sure  it's  could,'*  repeated  die  widow, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and,  truth  to  say,  I  echoed  the  sentiment — it  is  cold. 
In  the  evening  Mrs.  Brine  came,  and  with  her  a  letter,  and  a  long  sheet 
of  foolscap,  and  a  quill,  the  *'  head-feather,"  as  she  assured  me,  of  her 
goose's  wing,  "  and  just  pluckt"  Matty  Is  letter  deserved  to  be  immor- 
talized for  its  nature  and  good  feehng  ;  her  poor  mother  seated  her- 
self on  the  floor,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  knees,  while  I  read — 

"  My  DARLiNT  Mother, — Sure  it's  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  look 
at  what  I've  written,  and  think  how  poor  it  is  to  tell  what  I  feel  for  ye, 
and  how  I  long  for  to  see  you,  and  spend,  if  it  was  only  one  hour,  down 
by  the  stream  forenent  our  house,  and  see  Mary's  pleasant  face  in  the 
water,  while  she  beetles  the  clothes,  which  I  hope  she  does  cleaner  than 
she  used,  and  hear  once  more  the  cry  of  my  little  sister — the  child  of 
ye'r  old  age — and  smell  the  sweet  fresh  air  that  used  to  come  dancing  of 
a  summer  morning  over  the  meadow  blossom  and  the  yellow  broom  ;  but 
it  isn't  to  be  yet  awhile — I  won't  say  never^  because  never's  a  long  day, 
and  maybe  so  best;  and  London's  a  fine  place  tohve  and  learn  in— with 
no  end  to  the  houses,  you  might  walk  one  long  May-day  from  morning 
till  night,  and  never  get  shut  of  them; — only  houses— houses — ^houses. 
And  I  have  got  a  good  place — ten  pounds  a  year,  and  find  myself—  that 
is,  the  tay  and  sugar,  which  I  don't  much  throuble,  and  not  over  work  to 
signify — only  I  can't  hould  out  at  the  eatin',  as  they  do  here  for  ever 
more.  They're  a  qirnre  people,  and  think  as  much  of  a  pound  of  pay- 
tees  as  they  do  of  a  pound  of  meat; — and  the  mistress  is  kind  to  me. 
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and  the  masther's  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  only  a  shocking  colot;  with 
the  smoke  I  suppose,  as  he  goes  into  the  dark  part  of  the  town,  what 
they  call  the  City,  every  morning;— and  (only  don t  let  on,  Mother, 
and  God  bless  you,  for  the  neighbours  would  make  little  of  me,  if  you 
did),  sure  he's  got  a  shop  away  from  his  own  house,  and- thinks  no 
shame  of  it — though  his  brother's  a  rale  Counsellor,  and  keeps  a  foot- 
man— (we,  1  mean) — and  all  sort  of  gentiUty, — and  a  cab,  which  is  a 
gig  with  a  head  to  it  ];  and  a  tiger.  Mother,  which  isn't  a  wild  animal, 
but  a  dawshy  boy,  about  the  size  of  our  Kit ;  and  sure  it's  Kit  would 
make  the  beautiful  tiger  if  he  was  here, — but,  Mother,  he's  happier 
where  he  is.  And  I  saw  the  King,  and  indeed,  you'd  hardly  know  him 
from  a  gentleman,  only  for  the  soldiers,  who  are  quiet  and  asy  enough 
— fine  well-behaved  men ;  and  I  bear  tell  how  they're  building  the  King  a 
new  house — and  indeed  the  ould  one,  which — (Mother,  is  nt  it  quare 
among  the  Protestants  to  call  the  King's  house  St.  James) — is  shabby, 
not  half  so  good  as  the  rock  of  Cashel  or  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny;  only 
I  can't  think  why  he  dos'nt  take  one  that's  ready  built,  of  which  there's 
plenty  to  be  had.  And,  Oh,  Mother,  dear,  if  you  could  but  see  our 
alter-piece  in  Moor-field's  Chapel,  where  I  go  every  second  Sunday, 
which  is  all  the  religion  I  have ;  but  I  can*t  tell  you  about  it,  it's  so 
beautifiil  intirely.  And,  Mother,  you  11  mind  to  keep  the  thrifle  under 
the  seal  for  yourself,  for  the  tea.  Mother ;  and  my  blessing  to  Mary,  and 
to  know  how  the  young  pigs  get  on  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  forget 
how  she  promised  to  buy  you  a  new  cloak  out  of  the  money ;  and  to 
remember  the  lucky  side  of  the  river  for  bleaching  flax.  Oh,  Mother, 
Mother,  if  I  was  with  you  but  for  one  while,  which  I  would  be,  only 
for  him,  and 

"  Ma'm,  dear,"  interrupted  the  poor  woman,  '^  read  that  part  asy 
for  fear  any  would  hear  you ;  and  sure,  only  for  the  promise  I  made  her, 
that  same  man  would  bear  my  curse  as  a  mark  upon  his  soul ;  but  read 
it  asy,  lady  honey — ^read  it  asy." 

'*  To  whom  does  she  allude  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  To  a  black  villain,**  replied  the  mother.  "  A  black,  bitter  villain, 
who  came  here,  and  pretended  to  be  a  single  man ;  and  just  as  he  was 
going  to  be  married  to  Matty,  she  discovered  he  was  married  before,  and 
that  made  her  turn  against  the  place,  for  her  heart  was  in  him,  and  it*s 
hard  to  draw  the  heart  of  a  woman  back ;  but  when  she  knew  she'd  no 
right  to  him,  ^  Mother,'  says  she  (I  mind  it  well,  it  was  of  a  Sun4ay 
noon  in  April,  after  a  shower),  *  Mother,*  says  she,  *  everything  I  see 
about  the  place  tells  me  of  him,  and  when  the  bitterness  of  a  curse  rises 
to  my  lip,  my  heart  calls  it  back,  and  turns  it  to  a  blessing,  and  then 
I  think,  may-be  that's  sinful ;  and  when  I  see  his  wife,  and  his  two 
little  children  last  Sunday  at  chapel — God  forgive  me,  and  look  down 
upon  me — I  felt  mighty  strange  towards  her :  and  it's  for  her  I  should 
have  prayed — ^not  for  him — but  I  couldn't — and  I'm  distracted  intirely 
— ^I  can't  settle  to  nothing — so,  mother,  I'll  go  to  London  to  your  aunt's 
cousin,  and  thanks  to  you,  I'm  not  so  ignoxant  but  I  can  make  my  way 
there,  and  God  will  bless  me.'  And  then  she  cried ;  and  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break,  for  she  was  my  eldest,  and  a  second  mother  to  the 
children.  And  as  we  were  crying  together  the  sun  came  out  shining, 
and  dried  up  all  the  rain-drops  off  the  blackberry  bushes ;  and,  poor 
girl,  she'd  a  way  of  noticing  every  little  thing,  and  drawing  some,  good 
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out  of  it.  So»  ^  Mother,  detr,*  says  she,  *  if  the  sun  that  God  made  can 
dnr  up  the  rain,  sure  the  Almighty  can  dry  our  tears ;  and  you  needn't 
thmk  it  'ill  he  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  with  me ;  and  the  strange  dnngSy 
and  plenty  of  work,  will  make  me  quite  another  girl.*  Well,  God  bless 
her,  I  say  ;  and  now,  dear  lady,  go  on  with  the  letter,  if  you  please — 
there's  the  place,  you  see,  where  the  handwriting's  so  shakey,  and — I 
don't  know — but  those  two  or  three  blots  look  mighty  like  tears — only 
I  hope"  (and  the  poor  creature  herself  was  weeping)  "  1  do  hope  she 
wouldn't  be  so  foolish  I" 

I  continued — 

*'  And  mother,  I  heard  from  one  who  knew  that  that  same  man  is 
gone  away  intirely,  and  that  his  wife  and  the  children  are  in  great 
poverty,  not  very  far  from  our  own  place.  And  mother,  I  do  be  often 
thinking  of  that  poor  thing  that  1  caused  a  deal  of  throuhle  to ;  and  I 
mind,  that  when  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she  pitied  me,  I  walked  away 
with  a  proud,  hateful  sort  of  feeling,  which  Grod  foi^ive !  And  now 
what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  if  you'll  advance  her  a  trifle, — say,  send  her 
a  present  of  white-eyes,  or  a  sitting-hen  and  e^  to  the  eldest  child, 
that  she  may  turn  a  penny  by  rearing  chickens,  or  a  couple  of  stone  of 
meal,  or  anything  that  you  know  would  be  useful,  TU  work  my  arms  off 
my  body  to  make  it  more  than  good ;  but  do  it  dacently — don't  let  any 
one  be  the  wiser  of  it,  for  she's  of  a  proud  stock,  though  God  knows 
she  didn't  look  proud  on  me. 

**  Mother,  dear,  there's  a  very  fine  young  man  a  baker,  who's  turned 
his  fancy  for  marriage  on  me ;  but  I've  put  an  end  to  it,  for  I  tould  him 
I  loved  once,  and  should  never  love  again, — which,  he  says,  isn't  the 
English  fashion.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  pathern  of  the  things  they 
have  here  to  keep  the  clothes  on  the  bushes,  to  hinder  them  from  tear- 
ing,— clothes-pegs  they  call  them,  but  they  an't  pegs,  hut  forks;  I 
thought  they  were  fire-wood  at  the  first  going  off.  Oh !  but  the  English 
make  a  dale  of  fun  out  of  us  in  their  own  way,  but  I  don't  let  'em  know 
I  mind  it,  for  fear  they'd  make  more ;  sure,  any  way  they'll  stop  when 
their  tired.  And  now  my  love  and  blessing  to  every  one  in  the 
town  land,  and  may  the  Almighty  pour  every  happiness  in  life  upon  you, 

**  Prays,  my  dear  mother, 
'*  Your  dutifid  and  loving  daughter, 

**  Mattt  Bxinb. 

**  P.S.  "DoVi^i  forget  his  wife  and  children  .'* 

A  woman's  heart  is  ever  in  the  postscript  they  say,  and  I  believe  it; 
it  is  so  natural  to  put  off  les  affaires  du  ceeur  to  the  last  page — to  the 
last  hne,  if  possible,  and  then  dash  it  in  carelessly,  as  a  young  lady 
throws  her  handsome  chain  a  little  over  the  left  shoudder,  so — as  if  she 
did  not  care  about  it,  while  all  the  time  it  is  the  thing  of  all  her  orna- 
ments she  most  values. 

^  I  hope,"  I  exclaimed,  ^'  she  may  marry  the  baker,  for  I  assure  yoa 
that  the  life  of  an  Irish  servant  amongst  English  ones  is  not  by  any 
means  enviable." 

**  Ah,  Ma'am,  dear!"  replied  Mrs.  Brine,  **  why  don't  you  have  Irish 
servants  yourself?" 

"  Mrs.  Brine,  I  have  had,  at  the  very  least  calculation,  twenty ;  and 
out  of  that  twenty  there  is  only  one  whom  I  really  value,  and  I  look 
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upon  poor  Atcey,  thi^ugh  she  is  now  in  another  house,  more  as  an 
humble  friend  than  a  mere  servant." 

•*  Sure,  Ma*am,  dear,  they're  honest.'* 

**  Yes,  but  wasteful ;  and  so  exceedingly  fond  of  display,  that  they 
would  squander  your  property  to  make  you  *  look  grand.'  " 

The  widow  smiled,  and  replied,  **Aye,  Ma'am,  but  sure  that's  the 
fashion  of  the  country— our  country,  I  mean.  Might  I  make  bould  to 
ask  if  you  consider  them  dirty  ?" 

"  Not  dirty,  but  so  careless — and  then  always  making  one  thing  an-* 
Bwer  half  a  dozen  purposes." 

•*  Sure  that's  the  cleverness  of  them." 

"  Then  they  are  so 'irregular — ^never  time  themselves  properly.  An 
Irish  cook  never  has  dinner  to  the  minute ;  and  an  Irish  footman  will 
give  you  his  opinion  when  you  want  him  to  obey  a  command." 

••  You  see.  Ma'am,  as  to  the  cook,  they  don't  value  the  eatin' ;  and 
sure  it's  a  servant's  duty  to  advise  their  master  and  mistress  for  their 
good." 

I  perceived  clearly  that  we  should  not  agree  upon  this  point,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Brine  saw  also  tlmt  there  was  little  chance  of  my  receiving  Matty 
into  my  service  at  present.  I  therefore  commenced  writing  a  letter  in 
reply  to  her  daughter,  and  moreover  engaged  to  deliver  it  myself.  This 
promise  cheered  the  mother's  heart,  and,  on  my  departure,  she  made 
one  with  the  servants  of  the  house,  who,  headed  by  Rory,  bade  Uie  a 
farewell  of  so  affectionate  a  nature  as  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
poor  Irish  are  keen  and  cunning,  fond  of  giving  and  receiving  praise — 
pleasant,  but  not  profitable  to  entertain ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  their  faults  are  peculiar  to  their  poverty.  The  same  cunning,  the 
same  seeking  after  vain-glory,  pervades  the  higher  classes  of  society ; 
but  it  is  there  educated  and  tempered,  and  renders  its  possessors  quick, 
intelligent,  and  obliging.  I  wish  we  were  less  fond  of  tracing  actions 
to  their  motives ;  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  exceipt  indeed  when  now  and 
then  we  hit  upon  one  of  those  noble-minded  motives  that  stand  out  from 
amid  the  multitude  of  littlenesses  and  the  mass  of  interests  that  spur 
men  to  exertion ;  then  it  is  that  its  just  proportions,  its  unity  of  pur- 
pose, is  felt  and  appreciated ;  and,  proud  of  the  moral  dignity  conferred 
upon  our  kind,  we  try  to  wind  ourselves  up  to  the  same  pitch  of 
greatness. 

When  in  our  wayfaring  journey  we  meet  people  who  are  kind,  atten- 
tive, and  obliging,  it  is  better  not  to  feel  too  narrowly  for  the  organ  of 
love  of  approbation,  which  phrenologists  say  is  so  distinguishing  a  bump 

amongst  "  good-natured  folk." There  is  something  touching  in  the 

adieus  of  a  troop  of  Irish  servants  to  those  whom  a  little  kindness 
has  rendered  popular  amongst  them.  They  leave  of  course  their  several 
employments  for  some  time  before  the  farewell  commences ;  they  have 
identified  themselves  with  you — they  talk  of  the  chances  of  the  weather, 
and  wish  you  had  remained  either  until  new  moon,  or  Aill  moon,  or 
whatever  moon  is  not  in  the  ascendant ;  they  talk  of  your  mother  and 
your  grandmother,  and  **  your  people,"  and  wish  England  was  sunk  in 
the  sea  before  it  took  you  away  from  them.  All  this  chattering  occurs 
at  the  hall-door,  the  upper  servants  being  on  the  inside — the  lower  ser- 
vants and  the  combined  tails  of  all,  assembling  without.  Then  when 
you  are  really  going,  there  are  kindly  smiles,  and  many  blesungs,  and 
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a  few  tears'^and  all  so  earnest  and  so  kindly,  that  you  forget  their 
blunders — their  commiBsions  and  omissions — all  but  their  heartfelt  good- 
nature— and  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  you  resolve  to  introduce 
Irish  servants  amongst  your  own  trained  domestics,  forgetting  how  per- 
fectly useless  affection  and  enthusiasm  are  in  **  a  well-regulated  fingliah 
hduse,^'  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  deals  in  every  thing  more  largely 
than  the  affections. 

Of  course  I  resolved  to  present  Matty's  letter  myself,  and  went,  for 
that  purpose,  to  one  of  the  peculiarly  smart,  neat — I  had  almost  said 
vulgarly  clean  streets  that  skirt  the  Regent's  Park.  Nothing  can  be 
more  at  variance  than  the  aristocratic-looking  houses  half  buried 
in  gloom,  and  excluding  daylight  as  a  too  familiar  object,  in 
May  Fair,  and  those  prinky  green  and  white  dwellings,  where  city 
folk  enjoy  themselves  and  entertain  their  neighbours  with  hospitality 
and  scandal.  When  arrived  at  the  comer,  I  perceived  a  very  pretty- 
looking  young  woman  in  earnest  conversation  with,  or  rather  I  should 
say  listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  very  handsome  baker,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  powdered  all  over.  The  girl  certainly  was  pretty,  but 
she  was  pale,  very  pale,  and  her  black  hair  and  dark  deep  eyes  looked 
all  the  darker  because  of  her  pallid  cheeks.  Her  clothes  were  neat  and 
well  put  on,  and  I  should  have  thought  her  an  English  girl,  but 
that,  glancing  at  her  shoes,  I  perceived  they  were  fast  approaching  to 
what  is  termed  slip-shod.  I  hardly  ever  saw  an  Irish  woman  bien 
chaussee — their  shoes  are  either  too  big,  or  crooked,  or  down  behind,  or 
slit  before,  or  something  that  says  as  plainly  as  English  shoe  C4in  say — 
**  I  am  vilely  treated  by  this  Irish  foot."  There  stood  Matty — I  was 
sure  it  was  Mattyr — desirous  of  escaping  with  her  basket,  from  which 
the  leaves  of  carrots  peeped  forth  in  company  with  the  end  of  a  roll  of 
butter  and  a  bunch  of  candles, — evidently  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
baker's  arguments.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  rolled  his  pass-rbook  into  a 
paper  staff,  and  absolutely  suffered  the  peculation  of  a  little  bare-l^ged 
boy,  who  kept  picking  morsels  of  bread  from  the  basket  that  stood  by 
his  side,  to  go  unpunished. 

I  knocked  at  No.  5,  and  the  instant  the  knock  reverberated  through 
the  street,  the  young  woman  turned  from  the  baker,  who  I  observed 
looked  after  her  until  she  disappeared  in  the  area  of  the  house  I  was 
entering  as  she  descended. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  mistress  commend  Matty's  skill  in  getting 
up  **  small  things,"  and  praise  her  industry  and  good  temper ;  and  as  she 
blushed  and  curtseyed  before  me,  I  could  hardly  fancy  that  shy  creature 
the  same  person  who  wrote  and  felt  the  letter  I  had  almost  wept  over 
at  Bannow.     I  insisted  upon  her  reading  her  mother's  letter. 

"  Master  Ben  never  wrote  this,"  she  said,  and  immediately  added, 
'^did  you.  Ma'am?"  It  was  then  she  blushed  indeed — and  such  a 
blush — 

"  Matty,"  said  I,  "  you  must  really  marry  the  baker." 

Her  mistress  smiled.  "  I  hope  she  will ;  for  she  has  told  me  about  it," 
she  said;  **ttnd  the  young  man  says  that  the  love  will  come  if  she'll 
only  marry !  and  he's  a  catholic — and  I  assure  you,  Ma'am,  she  makes 
excellent  bread  already." 

The  worthy  woman  left  the  room,  and  then  the  Irish  maid's  feelings 
burst  forth  in  tears  and  inquiries. 
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"  I  had  iBeen  her  mother — and  Mary,  and  Kit,  and  the  pigs — and 
had  I  seen  any  one  else — had  I  seen  her  and  his  children?^' 

Poor  Matty ! — after  much  conversation,  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  hand- 
some haker — she  did  not  hlush— she  only  shook  her  head,  and  said — 

•*  A  poor  girl  like  me  has  nothing  to  give  to  an  honest  hoy,  but  Ker 
heart — and  though,  thank  God,  mine's  away  from  where  it  oncl  was\ 
yet  somehow  it  does  not  feel  as  if  it  was  come  back  clean  and  clever  to 
myself." 

"  But  in  time,  Matty  ?" 

"  May  be  so,"  she  replied;  but  the  gentle  assent  had  little  of  hope 
for  the  poor  baker ! 


THE      heart's     tribute. 

BY  THE   HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

•  « 

No,  Mary  I  trust  me,  when  I  say, 

To  me  na  other  seems  so  fair, 
Though  joy  may  dance  in  younger  eyes. 

And  sunshine  gild  their  burnished  hair ; 
For  what  thou  tveri  when  thou  wert  ygung 

Amidst  the  beautiful  I  see, 
And  what  thou  art,  now  thou  art  old, 

The  brightest  there  may  ijray  to  be  ! 
Sweet  voices  do  but  echo  thine, 

Bright  glances  bring  me  back  thy  brow — 
I  dream  of  thee,  and  not  of  them, 

And  feel  I  love  thee  better  now ! 
Then,  when  thy  heart  was  all  to  win. 

And  Hope's  uncertain  transports  gave 
A  wild  enchantment  to  the  chain 

"Which  made  me  thine  and  Passion's  slave. 

Now  quiet  memory  gives  me  back 

The  story  of  my  vanished  years. 
Success,  made  bnghter  by  thy  smiles. 

And  woe  less  bitter  by  thy  tears ! 
And  oh!  though  those  were  blessed  days, 

Far  sweeter  'tis  to  know  that  thou 
Art  all  even  Hope  could  promise  then. 

It  makes  me  love  thee  better  now  ! 
Time  hath  out-tired  my  eager  heart, 

And  Time  hath  tamed  my  spirit  high  ; 
Seems  all  I  gained  and  all  I  lost 

Scarce  worth  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
All,  all  but  one, — thou,  only  thou. 

The  bright  ideal  of  my  youth, 
Hemainest  firm,  and  fond  and  true. 

To  prove  my  dreams  of  pleasure  sooth. 
Thou  f  all  the  rest  my  heart  hath  found 

Amid  life's  hopes— thou,  only  thou ! 
All  else  hath  vanished  from  my  world 

That  I  might  love  thee  better  now ! 


(    44i    ) 
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**  Which  manner  of  digression,  however  some  dislike  u  frivolous  and  Imperti- 
nent, yet  I  am  of  Deroaldns  his  opinion,  sudi  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and 
refroh  a  weary  reader;  they  are  kke  sawoe  to  a  bad  stomadi,  and  I  ther^ora  do 
most  willingly  use  them.*' — Burt  ok. 


I  AM  not  BTire  whether  Lehanon  Springs,  the  scene  of  a  romantic 
story  I  am  about  to  tell,  belong  to  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  It  is 
not  Very  important,  to  be  sure,  in  a  country  where  people  take  Vermont 
and  Patagonia  to  be  neighbouring  States,  but  I  have  a  natural  looseness 
in  geography  which  I  take  pains  to  mortify  by  exposure.  Very  odd ! 
that  I  should  not  remember  more  of  the  spot  where  I  took  my  first  les- 
sons in  philandering — where  I  first  saw  yon,  brightest  and  most  beau- 
tiful A.  D.  (not  Anno  Domini)^  in  your  wnite  morning-frocks  and  black 
French  aprons ! 

Lebanon  Springs  are  the  rage  about  once  in  three  years.  I  must  let 
you  into  the  secret  of  these  things,  gentle  reader,  for  perhaps  I  am  the 
only  individual  existing  who  has  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  four 
dynasties  of  American  fashion.  In  the  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  precisely  four  authenticated  and  undis- 
puted aristocratic  families.  There  is  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Baltimore.  By  a  blessed  Providence 
they  are  not  all  in  one  State,  or  we  should  have  a  civil  war  and  a 
monarchy  in  no  time.  With  two  hundred  miles'  interval  between  them, 
they  agree  passably,  and  generally  meet  at  one  or  another  of  the  three 
watering-places  of  Saratoga,  Ballston,  or  Lebanon.  Their  meeting  is  as 
mysterious  as  the  process  of  crystallization,  for  it  is  not  by  agreement. 
You  must  explain  it  by  some  theory  of  homceopathy  or  magnetism.  As 
it  is  not  known  till  the  moment  they  arrive,  there  is  of  course  great  ex- 
citement among  the  hotel-keepers  in  these  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  village  that  has  ten  thousand  transient  inhabitants  one  summer, 
has,  for  the  next,  scarce  as  many  score.  The  vast  and  solitary  temples 
of  Paestum  are  gay  in  comparison  with  these  halls  of  disappointment. 

As  I  make  a  point  of  dawdling  away  July  and  August  in  this  locomo- 
tive metropolis  of  pleasure,  and  rather  prefer  Lebanon,  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  me  to  hear  that  the  nucleus  is  formed  in  that  valley  of 
hemlocks.  Not  for  its  scenery,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  in  this  universe 
of  ennui  that  bores  me  more  than  a  man  who  is  neither  rich  nor  witty, 
it  is  "  nature."  That  is  why  I  like  Europe;  you  never  hear  of  it  this 
side  the  water  in  man,  woman,  or  landscape;  and  really,  my  dear 
£astem-hemispherian !  you  that  are  accustomed  to  what  is  called  nature 
in  England  (to  wit,  a  soft  park,  with  a  grey  ruin  in  the  midst),  have 
little  idea  how  wearily  upon  heart  and  mind  presses  a  waste  wilderness  of 
mere  forest  and  water,  without  stone  or  story.  Trees  in  England  have 
characters  and  tongues ;  if  you  see  a  fine  one,  you  know  whose  father 
planted  it,  and  for  whose  pleasure  it  was  designed,  and  about  what  sum 
the  man  must  possess  to  afford  to  let  it  stand.  They  are  statistics,  as  it 
were — so  many  trees,  ergo^  so  many  owners  so  rich.  In  America,  on 
the  contrary,  trees  grow  and  waters  run,  as  the  stars  shine,  quite  unmean- 
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ingly ;  there  may  be  ten  thousand  princely  ehns,  and  not  a  man  within  a 
hundred  miles  worth  five  pounds  five.  You  ask,  in  England,  who  has  the 
privilege  of  this  water  ?  or  you  say  of  an  oak,  that  it  stood  in  such  a  man's 
time :  but  with  us»  water  is  an  element  unclaimed  and  unreuted,  and  a 
tree  dabbles  in  the  clouds  as  they  go  over,  and  is  like  a  great  idiot^ 
without  soul  or  responsibility.  I  told  Miss  Martineau  so,  and  yet  she 
persisted  she  should  be  delighted  with  our  American  forests.  Introduce 
me  to  a  drawing-room,  full  of  wax  figures  larger  than  life,  and  I  shall 
find  them  like  men  and  women  as  soon. 

If  Lebanon  had  a  history,  however, — if  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
much  human  vice  and  little  human  virtue,  like  other  spots  of  earth, — ^if 
Bulwer  (who  is  seen  in  apotheosis  on  the  other  edge  of  the  great  scroll  of 
the  Atlantic)  had  looked  on  it  with  his  creative  eye,  and  poets,  with 
critics  who  are  brother  editors  of  Quarterlys,  had  sprung,  fiourished, 
and  died  within  its  mountainous  horizon, — if,  in  short,  bad  poems  had 
been  written,  and  much  praised  there,  and  lovely  women  been  made 
lovelier  by  a  deifying  rank  and  more  deifying  fortune, — if  the  ruins  of  a 
robber's  stronghold  stood  on  the  shoulder  of  one  hill,  and  the  walls  of 
a  nunnery,  suppressed  for  licentiousness,  on  the  slo^e  of  another, — 
then,  I  think,  Lebanon  would  have  been  a  spot  for  a  pilgrimage,  for  its 
natural  beauty.  It  is  shaped  like  a  lotus,  with  one  leaf  laid  back  by  the 
wind.  It  is  a  great  green  cup,  with  a  scoop  for  a  drinking-place.  As  you 
walk  in  the  long  porticoes  of  the  hotel,  the  dark  forest  mounts  up  before 
you  Hke  a  leafy  wall,  and  the  clouds  seem  just  to  clear  the  pine-tops,  and 
the  eagles  sail  across  from  horizon  to  horizon,  without  lifting  their  wings, 
as  if  you  saw  them  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  People  born  there  think 
the  world  about  two  miles  square,  and  hilly. 

The  principal  charm  of  Lebanon  to  me  is  the  village  of  *'  Shakers," 
lying  in  a  valley  about  three  miles  off.  As  Glaucus  wondered  at  the 
inert  tortoise  of  Pompeii,  and  loved  it  for  its  antipodal  contrast  to  him- 
self, so  do  I  ejection  (a  French  verb  that  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
the  English  language)  the  Shaking  Quakers.  That  two  thousand  men 
could  be  found  in  the  New  World,  who  would  embrace  a  religion  enjoin- 
ing a  frozen  and  unsympathetic  intercourse  with  the  diviner  sex,  and  that 
an  equal  number  of  females  could  be  induced  to  live  in  the  same  commu- 
nity, without  locks  or  walls,  in  the  cold  and  rigid  observance  of  a  creed 
of  celibacy,  is  to  mc  an  inexplicable  and  grave  wonder.  My  delight  is  to 
get  into  my  stanhope  aft^r  breakfast,  and  drive  over  and  spend  the 
forenoon  in  contemplating  them  at  their  work  in  the  fields*  They  have 
a  peculiar  and  most  expressive  physiognomy ;  the  women  are  pale,  or  of  a 
wintry  redness  in  the  cheek,  and  are  all  attenuated  and  spare.  Gravity, 
deep  and  habitual,  broods  in  every  line  of  their  thin  faces.  They  go  out  to 
their  labour  in  company  with  those  serious  men,  and  are  never  seen  to 
smile.  Their  eyes  are  all  hard  and  stony,  their  gait  is  precise  and  stiff, 
tbeir  voices  are  of  a  croaking  hoarseness,  and  nature  seems  dead  in  them* 
I  would  bake  you  such  men  and  women  in  a  brick-kiln. 

Do  they  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end?  Are  there  to  be  no 
more  children?  Is  Cupid  to  be  thrown  out  of  business,  like  a  coach 
proprietor  on  a  rail-road?  What  can  the  Shakers  mean,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  ? 

The  oddity  is  that  most  of  them  are  yoimg.  Men  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  women  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five^  and  often,  spito  of  their 
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unbecoit)iti(^  di-eliRf  godd-looldtig  and  -shapely,  meet  you  at  every  atcp. 
Indufitrioue,  frugal,  and  self-denying  they  certainly  are,  and  there  is 
every  appearance  that  their  tenets  of  difficult  abstinence  are  kept  to  the 
letter.  There  is  little  tenaptation  beyond  principle  to  remain,  and  they 
are  free  to  go  and  come  as  they  list,  yet  there  they  live  on  in  peace  and 
unrepining  industry,  And  a  more  thriving  community  does  not  exist  in 
the  republic.  Many  a  time  have  I  driven  over  on  a  Sunday,  and 
watohed  thofie  solemn  virgins  dropping  in  one  after  another  to  the 
church ;  and  when  the  fine-limbed  and  rusdet-faced  brotherhood  were 
swimming  round  the  floor  in  their  fanatical  dance,  I  have  watched  their 
countenances  for  some  look  of  preference,  some  betrayal  of  an  ill-sup- 
pressed impulse,  till  my  eyes  ached  again.  I  have  selected  the  youngest 
and  fairest,  and  have  not  lost  sight  of  her  for  two  hours,  and  she  might 
have  been  made  of  cheese^parings  for  any  trace  of  emotion.  There  is 
food  for  speculation  in  it.  Can  we  do  without  matrimony  ?  Can  we 
"  strike,"  and  be  independent  of  these  dear  delightful  tyrants,  for  whom 
we  •^live  and  move  and  have  our  being?"  Will  it  ever  be  no  blot  on 
our  scutcheon  to  have  att&ined  thirty-five  as  an  unfructifying  unit  ?  Is 
that  fearful  campaign,  with  all  its  embarrassments  and  awkwardnesses, 
and  inquisitions  into  your  money  and  morals,  its  buUyings  and  backings- 
out — is  it  evitable  ? 

Lebanon  has  one  other  charm.  Within  a  morning  drive  of  the 
Springs  lies  the  fairest  village  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  is 
English  in  its  character,  except  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  this 
country  so  perffect  of  its  kind.  There  are  many  towns  in  the  United 
States  more  picturesquely  situated^  but  this,  before  I  had  been  abroad, 
always  seemed  to  me  the  very  ideal  of  English  rural  scenery,  and  the 
kind  of  place  to  set  apart  for  either  love  or  death — for  one's  honeymoon 
or  burial,  the  two  periods  of  life  which  I  have  always  hoped  would  find 
me  in  the  loveliest  spot  of  nature.  Stockbridge  lies  in  a  broad  sunny 
valley,  with  mountains  at  exactly  the  right  distance,  and  a  river  in  its 
bosom  that  is  as  delicate  in  its  windings,  and  as  suited  to  the  charms  it 
wanders  among,  as  a  vein  in  the  transparent  neck  of  beauty.  I  am  not 
going  into  a  regular  description,  but  T  have  carried  myself  back  to 
Lebanon,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  leafy  mornings  of  summer  in 
which  I  hijve  driven  to  that  fair  earthly  Paradise,  and  loitered  under  its 
elms,  imagining  myself  amid  the  scenes  of  song  and  story  in  distant 
England,  has  a  charm  for  me  now.  I  have  seen  the  mother-land ;  I 
have  rambled  through  park,  woodland,  and  village,  wherever  the  name 
was  old  and  the  scene  lovely,  and  it  pleases  me  to  go  back  to  my 
dreaming  days  and  compare  the  reality  with  the  anticipation.  Most 
small  towns  in  America -have  traces  of  neio-ness  about  them.  Th^ 
stumps  of  a  clearing,  or  freshly  boarded  barns -^something  that  is  thi 
antipodes  of  romance— meets  your  eye  from  every  a8i>ect.  Stockbridge; 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  old  town,  and  the  houses  are  of  a  rural  structure, 
the  fields  look  soft  and  genial,  the  grass  is  sward-like,  the  bridges  pic- 
turesque, the  hedges  old,  and  the  elms,  nowhere  so  maiiy  and  so 
luxuriant,  are  full  grown  and  majestic.  The  village  is  embowered  id 
foliage. 

Greatest  attraction  of  all,  the  authoress  of  "Redwood"  and  **Hopc 
Leslie,"  a  novelist  of  whom  America  has  the  good  sense  trt  be  proud,  is 
the  Miss  Mitford  of  Stockbridge.     A  man^  though  a  distinguished  on<^ 
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may  have  little  influence  on  the  town  he  lives  in,  but  a  remarkable 
woman  is  the  invariable  cynosure  of  a  community,  and  irradiates  it  all. 
I  think  I  could  divine  the  presence  of  one  almost  by  the  growing  of  the 
trees  and  flowers.    "  Our  Village"  docs  not  look  like  other  villages. 

You  will  have  forgotten  that  I  had  a  story  to  tell,  dear  reader.  I  was 
at  Lebanon  in  the  summer  of  —  (perhaps  you  don't  care  about 
knowing  exactly  when  it  was,  and  in  that  case  I  would  rather  keep  shy 
of  dates  in  a  periodical ;  I  please  myself  with  the  idea  that  time  gets 
on  faster  than  I.)  The  Springs  were  thronged.  The  President's 
lady  was  there,  (this  was  under  our  administration,  the  Adams')  and 
all  the  four  cliques  spoken  of  above  were  amicably  united — each  others' 
beaux  dancing  with  each  others'  belles,  and  so  on.  If  I  were  writing 
merely  for  American  eyes,  I  should  digress  once  more  to  describe  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  south,  north,  and  central  representations 
of  beauty ;  but  it  would  scarcely  interest  the  general  reader.  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  the  Boston  belles  were  d  rAnglcase^  rosy  and  riant; 
the  New  Yorkers,  like  Parisians,  cool,  dangerous,  and  dressy ;  and  the 
Baltimoreans  (and  so  south),  like  lonians  or  Romans,  indolent,  pas- 
sionate, lovelv,  and  languishing.  Men,  women,  and  pine  apples,  I  am 
inclined  to  tLink,  flourish  with  a  more  kindly  grdwth  in  the  fervid 
latitudes. 

The  campaign  went  on,  and  a  pleasant  campaign  it  was — ^for  the 
parties  concerned  had  the  management  of  their  own  aflairs ;  t.  e,  they 
who  had  hearts  to  sell  made  the  bargain  for  themselves,  (this  was  the 
greater  number,)  and  they  who  disposed  of  that  commodity  gratis, 
though  necessarily  young*  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  made  the  transfer 
in  the  same  manner,  in  person.  That  is  your  true  republic.  The 
trading  in  aflections  by  reference — the  applying  to  an  old  and  selflsh 
heart  for  the  purchase  of  a  young  and  ingenuous  one — the  swearing  to 
your  rents,  and  not  to  your  faithful  passion — to  your  settlements,  and 
not  your  constancy — the  cold  distance  between  yourself  and  the  young 
creature  .who  is  to  lie  in  your  bosom,  till  the  purchase-money  is  secured, 
— and  the  hasty  marriage  and  sudden  abandonment  of  a  nature  thus 
chilled  and  put  on  its  guard,  to  a  freedom  with  one  almost  a  stranger, 
that  cannot  but  seem  licentious,  and  cannot  but  break  down  that 
sense  of  propriety  in  which  modesty  is  most  strongly  entrenched — this 
seems  to  me  the  one  evil  of  your  old  worm-eaten  monarchies  this  side 
the  water,  which  touches  the  essential  happiness  of  the  well-bred  indi^ 
Tidual.  Taxation  and  oppression  are  but  things  he  reads  of  In  the 
morning  paper. 

This  freedom  of  intercourse  between  unmarried  people  has  a  singlife 
disadvantage, — one  gets  so  desperately  soon  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ! 
Tliere  shall  be  two  hundred  young  ladies  at  the  Springs  in  a  given 
season,  and,  by  the  diflerence  in*  taste  so  wisely  arranged  by  Providence, 
there  will  scarce  be,  of  course,  more  than  four  in  that  number  whom  any 
one  gentleman  at  all  difficult  will  And  within  thfe  range  of  his  beau  ideaL 
With  those  four  he  may  converse  freely  twelve  hours  in  the  day — more, 
if  he  particularly  desires  it.  They  may  ride  together,  drive  together, 
ramble  together,  sing  together,  be  together  from  morning  till  night,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  passed  in  this  way,  if  he  escape  a  committal,  as 
is  possible,  he  will  know  all  that  are  agreeable,  in  one  large  circle  at 
least,  as  well  as  he  knows  his  sistera— a  stated  things  that  is  ver^ 
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likely  to  end  iu  Ida  {^iog  fif>xond ,  00911^ ,  ffoxn,  a  zneie  .dearth  of  asomse- 
ment.  t  have  imagined,  liQvyevQr,  toe  caa^  of  an  unmanying  idle  man, 
a  character  too  rare  as  yet  in  Ainerica  to  aSect  the  genend  question. 
People  marry  as  th^y  die  in  that  CQuntij — ^whep  their  time  comes.  fFe 
must  all  mwry  is  as  much  an  axiom  as  wa  must  all  die^  and  eke  as 
melancholy.  ......... 

Shall  we  go  on  with  the.  story  ?  I  had  escaped  for  two  blessed  weeks, 
and  w^as  congratulating  the  susceptible  gentleman  under  my  waistcoat- 
pocket  that  we  should  neitrer  be  m  love  iivith  less  than  the  whole  aejc 

again^  when  a  German  ^ron  Vpn arrived  at  the  Springs  with  a 

lame  daughter.  She  was  eighteen,  transparently  fair,  and,  at  first  sight, 
so  shriukingly  do^ndent,  so  delicate,  so  child-like,  that  attention  to  her 
assumed  the  form  almost  ofpity^  and  sprang  as  naturolly  and  unsus- 
pectingly from  the  heart.  The  only  womanly  trait  about  her  was  her 
voice,  which  was  so  deeply  soft  and  fuU,  so  earnest  and  yet  so  gentle, 
80  touched  with  subdued  pathos  and  yet  so  melancholy  calm,  that  if  she 
spoke  after  a  long  silence,  I  turned  to  her  involuntarily  with  the  feeling 
that  she  was  not  the  same, — as  if  some  impassioned  and  eloquent  woman 
had  taken  unaware  the  place  of  the  simple  and  petted  child. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  particular  tenderness  in  the  human 
breast  for  lame  women.  Any  other  deformity  in  the  gentler  sex  is  mon- 
strous; but  lameness  (the  Devil's  defect)  is  "the  deviL"  I  picture 
myself,  to  my  own  eye  now — pacing  those  ricketty  colonnades  at  Lebanrai 
with  the  gentle  Meeta  hanging  heavily,  and  with  the  dependence  in- 
separable from  her  infirmity,  on  my  arm,  while  the  moon  (which  was 
the  moon  of  the  Rhine  to  fiery  fuU  of  thrilling  and  unearthly  influences) 
rode  solemnly  up  above  the  mountain -tops.  And  that  strange  voice, 
filling  Uke  a  flute  with  sweetness  as  the  night  advanced,  and  that  irregu- 
lar pressure  of  the  small  wrist  in  her  forgotten  lameness,  and  my  own 
(I  thought)  almost  paternal  feeling  as  sheJeaned  more  and  more  heavily, 
and  turned  her  deHcate  and  fair  face  confidingly  up  to  mine,  and  that 
dangerous  mixture  altogether  of  childlikeness  and  womanly  passion,  of 
dependence  and  superiority,  of  reserve  on  the  one  subject  of  love,  and 
absolute  confidence  on  every  other — if  I  had  not  a  story  to  tell  I  could 
prate  of  those  June  nights  and  their  witcheries  till  you  would  think 

'*  Tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo 
Fossero  penne,*' 

and  myself  **  bitten  by  the  dipsas," 

We  were  walking  one  night  late  in  the  gallery  running  around  the 
second  story  of  the  hotel.  There  was  a  ball  on  the  floor  below,  and  the 
music,  deadened,  somewhat  by  the  crowded  room,  came  up  softened 
and  mellowed  to  the  dark  and  solitary  colonnade,  and  added  to  other 
influences  in  putting  a  certain  lodger  in  my  bosom  beyond,  my  tempoxaiy 
control.     I  told  Meeta  that  I  loved  her. 

The  building  stands  against  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain  high  up 
above  tlie  valley,  and  the  pines  t^nd  hemlocks  at  tliat  time  hung  in  their 
primeval  blackness  almost  over  the  roof.  As  tlie  most  diffi.cult  and  em- 
barrassed sentence  of  whiph  I  had  ever  been  delivered  died  on  my  lips,  and 
Meeta,  lightenipg  her  weight  on  my  arm,  walked  in  apparently  offended 
silence  by  my  side,  a  deep-toned  guitar  was  suddenly  struck  in  the 
woods,  and  a  clear,  manly  voice  broke  forth  in  a  song.  It  produced  an 
instant  and  startling  ^tkci  on. my  companion.    With  the  first  word  she 
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quickly  witbdrew  her  ann;  and,  after  a  moment's  patise,  listening  with 
her  hands  raised  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  intense  eagerness,  she  sprang 
to  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade  and  gazed  breathlessly  into  the  dark 
depths  of  the  forest.  The  voice  ceased,  and  she  started  back,  and  laid 
her  hand  hastily  on  my  arm. 

^*  I  must  go,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  hurried  feeling]  *'  if  you  are 
generous,  stay  here  and  await  me !''  and  in  another  moment  she  sprang 
along  the  bridge  connecting  the  gallery  with  the  rising  ground  in  the 
rear,  and  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  hemlocks. 

I  have  made  a  declaration,  thought  I,  just  five  minutes  too  soon. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  now  too  lonely  colonnade,  and  picked  up 
the  fragments  of  my  dream  with  what  philosophy  I  might.  By  tl» 
time  Meeta  returned,  perhaps  a  half  hour,  perhaps  an  age,  as  you  measure 
by  her  feelings  or  mine,  1  had  patched  up  a  very  pretty  and  heroical 
magnanimity.     She  would  have  spoken,  but  was  breathless. 

**  Explain  nothing,"  I  said,  taking  her  arm  within  mine,*'  and  let  us 
mutually  forget.  If  I  can  serve  you  better  than  by  silence,  command 
me  entirely.  I  live  but  for  your  happiness, — even,"  I  added  after  a 
pause,  *'  though  it  spring  from  another." 

We  were  at  her  chamber  door.  She  pressed  my  hand  with  a  strength 
of  which  I  did  not  think  those  small,  slight  fingers  capable,  and  vanished, 
leaving  me«  I  am  free  to  confess,  less  resigned  than  you  would  suppose 
from  my  last  speech.  I  had  done  the  dramatic  thing,  thanks  to  much 
reading  of  you,  dear  Barry  Cornwall !  but  it  was  not  in  a  play.  I 
remained  killed  afrer  the  audience  was  gone. 

The  next  day  a  new  character  appeared  on  the  stage. 

'*  Such  a  handsome  pedlar !"  said  magnificent  Helen to  me,  as  I 

gave  my  horse  to  the  groom  after  a  ride  in  search  of  hellebore,  and  joined 
the  promenade  at  the  well :  **  and  what  do  you  think  ?  he  sells  only  by 
raffle !  It's  so  nice !  All  sorts  of  Berlin  iron  ornaments,  and  every-* 
thing  German  and  sweet;  and  the  pedlar's  smiles  worth  more  than 
the  prizes ;  and  such  a  moustache !  See !  there  he  is !  and  now,  if  he 
has  sold  all  his  tickets, — will  you  come.  Master  Gravity  ?** 

**  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear,"  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  beauty 
my  arm  and  joined  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  about  a  pedlar's  box  in 
the  centre  of  the  parterre. 

The  itinerant  vender  spread  his  wares  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  assem- 
blage, and  the  raffle  went  on.  He  was  excessively  handsome.  A  head 
of  the  sweet  gentleness  of  RaphaeVs,  with  locks  flowing  to  his  shoulders 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Grerman  students,  a  soft  brown  moustache  curving 
on  a  short  Phidian  upper  lip,  a  large  blue  eye  expressive  of  enthusiasm 
rather  than  passion,  and  features  altogether  purely  intellectual,  formed 
a  portrait  with  which  even  jealousy  might  console  itself.  Through  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  dress  suited  to  his  apparent  vocation,  an  eye  the 
least  on  the  alert  for  a  disguise  would  have  penetrated  his  in  a  moment. 
The  gay  and  thoughtless  crowd  about  him,  not  accustomed  to  impostors 
who  were  more  than  they  pretended  to  be,  trusted  him  for  a  pedlar,  but 
treated  him  with  a  respect  far  above  his  station  insensibly. 

Whatever  his  object  was,  so  it  were  honourable,  I  inly  determined  to 
give  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  A  single  glance  at  the  face  of 
Meeta,  who  joined  the  circle  as  the  prizes  were  drawn, — a  face  so  changed 
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Bince  yesterday;  so  flushed  with  hope  and  pleasure,  and  yet  so  saddened 
by  doubt  and  fear,  the  small  lips  compressed,  the  soft  black  ^ye  kindled 
and  resdessy  and  tne  red  leaf  on  her  cneek  deepene4  to  a  feverish  beauty. 
— left  roe  no  shadow  of  hesitation,  t  exchanged  a  look  with  I^  that.  I 
intended  should  say  as  much. 

I  know  nothing  that  gives  one  such  ai)  elevated  idea  of  human  nature 
(in  one's  own  person)  as  helpiii^  another  man  to  a  woman  one  lovea. 
Oh  last  days  of  minority  or  tnereaboute!  oh  primal  pianhood!  oh 
golden  time,  when  we  have  let  go  all  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  and 
seized  hold  of  all  but  the  selfishness  of  the  maii !  oh  blessed  interregnum 
bf  the  evil  and  stronger  genius !  whv  can  we  not  bottle  up  thy  hours  like 
the  wine  of  a  better  vintage,  and  enjoy  them  in  the  parched  world-weari- 
ness of  age !  In  the  tardy  honeymoon  of  a  bachelor  (as  mine  will  he^if  it 
come  ever,  alas!)  with  what  joy  of  Paradise  should  w^  bring  up  from 
the  cellars  of  the  past  a  hamper  of  that  sunny  Hippocrene  I 

Pedlar  Karl  and  **  the  gentleman  in  No.  J  0  "  would  have  been  sus- 
pected in  any  other  country  of  conspiracy.  (How  odd  that  the  highest 
crime  of  a  monarchy,  the  atten^t  to  supplant  the  existing  rul^i  hedomes 
io  a  republic  a  creditable  .profession !  You  are  a  trcdtor  l^ie,  a  politician 
there!)  ^e  sat  together  from  midnight  onwards,  discoureiog  in  low 
voices  over  sherry  and  sandwiches,  and  in  that  crowded  Babylon,  his 
entrances  and  exits  required  a  very  conspirator-Uke  management. — 
Known  as  my  friend,  his  trade  and  his  disguise  were  Up.  As  a  pedlar, 
wandering  about  where  he  listed  when  not  employed  over  his  wares»  his 
interviews  with  Meeta  were  easily  contrived,  and  his  lover's  watch,  gazii^ 
on  her  through  the  long  hours  of  the  ball  from  the  crowd  of  viUag^ia  at 
the  windows,  hovering  about  her  walks,  and  feeding  his  heart  on  the 
many,  many  chance  looks  of  fondness  given  him  in  every  hour  in  that 
out-of-doors  society,  kept  him  comparatively  happy. 

*'  The  Baron  looked  hard  at  you  to-day,^'  said  I, as  he  closed  the  door 
in  mv  little  room,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

**  Yes ;  he  takes  an  iuterest  in  me  as  a  countryman,  but  he  does  not 
know  me.  He  is  a  dull  observer,  and  has  seen  me  but  once  in  G^- 
many." 

*•  How,  then,  have  you  known  Meeta  so  long  ?'* 

**  I  accompanied  her  brother  home  from  the  universityt  when  the 
Baron  wss  away,  and  for  a  lon^  month  we  were  seldom  parted.  Riding, 
boating  on  the  Rhine,  watching  the  sunset  from  the  bartizan  of  the  old 
castle  towersy  reading  in  the  old  library,  rambling  in  the  park  and  forest 
— it  was  a  heaven,  my  friend,  than  which  I  can  conceive  none  brighter.'' 

"  And  her  brother  ?" 

"  Alas !  changed !  We  were  both  boys  then,  and  a  brother  is  slow  to 
believe  his  sister's  beauty  dangerous.  He  was  the  first  to  shut  the  doors 
against  me,  when  he  heard  that  the  poor  student  had  daxed  to  love  his 
high-bom  Meeta.'*  Karl  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand^  and  brooded 
for  a  while  in  silence  on  the  remembrances  he  had  awakened. 

**  Do  you  think  the  Baron  came  to  America  purposely  to  avoid  you  ?" 

**  Partly,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  I  entered  the  castle  one  night  in  my 
despair,  when  I  had  been  forbidden  entrance,  and  he  found  ipe-  at 
her  feet  in  the  old  corridor.  It  was  the  only  time  he  eyer  saw  me,  if, 
indeed,  he  saw  me  at  all  in  the  darkness,  and  he  immediately  hastened 
Ms  preparations  for  a  long-contemplated  journey,  I  knew  not  whither.*^ 
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"  Did  you  follow  him  soon  ?" 

"  No,  Vor  my  heart  was  crushed  at  first,  and  I  despaired.  The  possi- 
bility of  following  them  in  my  wretched  poverty  did  not  even  occur  to 
me  for  months/' 

"  How  did  you  track  them  hither,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?" 

**  I  sought  them  first  in  Italy.  It  is  easy  on  the  Continent  to  find 
out  where  persons  are  not^  and  after  two  years'  wanderings,  I  heard  of 
them  in  Paris.  They  had  just  sailed  for  America.  I  followed ;  but  in 
a  country  where  there  are  no  passports,  and  no  espionage^  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  traveller.  It  was  probable  only  that  they  would  be  at  a 
plsice  of  general  resort,  and  I  came  here  with  no  assurance  but  hope. 
Thanks  to  God,  the  first  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes  wa,s  my  dear  Meeta, 
whose  irregular  step,  as  she  walked  back  and  forth  with  you  in  the  gal- 
lery, enabled  me  to  recognise  her  ^n  the  darkness.*' 

Who  shall  say  the  days  of  romance  are  over?  The  plot  is  not 
brought  to  the  catastroph^  but  we  hope  it  b  near. 

My  aunt,  Isabella  Sliagsby  (now  in  heaven,  with  the  "  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins,**  God  rest  her  soul !)  was  at  this  time,  as  at  all  others» 
under  my  respectable  chai^ge.  She  would  have  said  I  was  under  her's— 
but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — we  lived  together  in  peace  and  bar* 
inony.  She  said  what  she  pleased,  for  I  loved  her — and  I  did  what  I 
pleased,  for  she  loved  me.  When  Karl  told  me  that  Meeta's  principal 
objection  to  an  elopement  was  the  want  of  a  matron,  I  shut  the  teeth  of 
my  resolution,  as  they  say  in  Persia,  and  inwardly  vowed  my  uncon- 
scious aunt  to  this  exigency.  You  should  have  seen  Miss  Isabella 
Slingsby  to  know  what  a  desperate  man  may  be  brought  to  resolve  on. 

On  a  certain  day.  Count  Von  Raffle-off  (as  my  witty  friend  and  ally, 
Tom  Faue,  was  pleased  to  call  the  handsome  pedlar)  departed  with  his 
pack  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  dressing-maids  and  some  of  their  mistresses, 
on  his  way  to  New  York.  I  drove  down  the  road  to  take  my  leave  of 
him  out  of  sight,  and  give  him  my  last  instructions. 

How  to  attack  my  aunt  was  a  subject  about  which  I  had  many  unsatis- 
factory thoughts.  If  there  was  one  thing  she  disapproved  of  more  than 
another  it  was  an  elopement ;  and  with  what  face  to  propose  to  her  to 
run  away  with  a  Baron's  only  daughter,  and  leave  her  in  the  hands  of 
a  pedlar,  taking  upon  herself,  as  she  must,  the  whole  sin  and  odium, 
was  an  enigma  I  ate,  drank,  and  slept  upon  in  vain.  One  thing  at  last 
became  very  clear — she  would  do  it  for  nobody  but  me.  Sequitur^  I  must 
play  the  lover  myself. 

I  commenced  with  a  fit  of  illness.  What  was  the  matter !  For  two 
days  I  was  invisible.  Dear  Isabella !  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
drawn  seriously  on  thy  fallow  sympathies,  and  how  freely  they  flowed  at 
my  afiecteid  sorrows,  I  shame  to  remember !  Did  ever  woman  so  weep  ? 
Did  ever  woman  so  take  antipathy  to  man  as  she  at  that  innocent  old 
Baron  for  his  supposed  refusal  of  his  daughter  to  Philip  Slingsby  ?  This 
revival  of  the  remembrance  shall  not  be  in  vain.  The  mignonette  and 
roses  planted  above  thy  grave,  dearest  aunt,  shall  be  weeded  anew ! 

Oh  that  long  week  of  nuinagement  and  hypocrisy  !  The  day  came 
at  last. 

"  Aunt  Bel !'' 

••  What,  Philip,  dew  ? '» 
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"  Yea. .  What  wy  you  t0>  drive  ?    Tha»  U  tka  st^Qb^pe."    •  ' 
'    "  My  de«r  Fhil^  dQu't  nMAtioA  thai  horrid  vti^nbo^:   I.iipiMit^  if 
you  valued  my  life*'— r  .  :      ♦ 

^'  PreoiBelyi  aunjlr-CI  had.  takon  care  tk)  give;  bera  i^oofl  frighik  tjtj^.fdtff 
before) — But  Tom  Fane  has  offered  me  bia  ponii^e  /apd ' Jeisety.  ^tffeiggWt 
and  that,  you* Iqnair^/iB  the  |no6t  quiet tbiag  i^  the  vod^^ /and' b#lds 
four.    So,  pexhaps— r-ehem !- yott^Jl  -r  ■    'ask  Mf$^7  *?      f 

"Um!  Why,  you  ace,  Philip" —  .... 

I  saw  at  once  that,  if  it  got  te  an  aigument*  )  f^as  penrfhh  Miis 
Slingsby,  though  a  ainc^o  ChnatiaB,  Xkev^^wld  keep  her  teiq])!erwhiiitf 
ahe  tried  to  reaaoik.  I  knelt  down  on .  her  €ricketj  amopthe^  i|way  -the 
false  hair  on  her  forehead,  anc|.  kissed  hex«'.  It  was  a  fiuicisiating  en- 
dearment of  nineth^tl  pnlyr^a^aTtedfo  on  great  i^mei^ejiciea*  The 
hermit  tooth  in  my  aunt's  mouth,  became  gia4uaUy-,viai]^le,  heralding 
what  in  youth  hi^d  been  a  amile  i  and  as  J  f^ste^  h^in.^lUs^  Ufft.kec 
embroidery,  she  looked  on  me  with  an  unsuspecting  ^iOTectii^n  t&.a|il4U)abe4 
my  heart.  I  made  a  silent  .vow;that  if  sW  survived  the:  s^n^'lflto 
which  she  was  being  inveigledy  I  wpuld  be  to  her  and  her.  dJDg^WJMtti* 
siculo  (the  latter  my  foe  and  myayersion)  the  soul  iif  exemplary  kil^d* 
ness  for  the  remainder  of  their' natural  lives.  I  Jay  the  ui^tiiip.  ,to  «p^ 
soul  that  this  vow  was  k^t  >fy,«iin^  blessed  me  shjortly  ^qj^  vhe 
was  called  to  *'watk  in  whitc;,'^.  (Ae  had  hitherto  walked, ^in:yeUow}!; 
and  as  it  would  have  beeuunnfturaXiu  Whiiusiqulo  ^j^irviveh^iv  I 
considered  his  ^' natvu;al  Ufe'^  n^  ended , with  ben$i.and,i^  hiifi  pencil* 
fully  strangled  on  the  same  day,  Ife  lies  at  her  feet  as  mii^i  ^  de^c^fe 
attention  of  which  (I  trust  in  Swedenborg)  her  sj^rit  is.  arwi^rev  ;  ( 

With  the  exception  of  ^*  Tom  Thumb"  and  "  Rattter,"  wl^^  yei^  %f 
the  same  double-jointed  family  of  ipt^rminable  wipd  .^nd  b!9tt€^  [there 
was  never  perhaps  such  a  pan:  qt  go<srf  as.  Tom  Fane's  fionies.;  My 
aunt  had  a  lurking  hope,  I  believe,  that. the  Baron  would  refuse. ^<9Qta 
permission  to  join  us,  but  either  he  did  not  tbink  me  a  dangerous  XMrson 
(I  have  said  before  he  was  a  dull  ina];i)i  Or  he  had  no  ob}ectiQa.|o  rqe  as 
a  son-in-law,  which  my  aunt  and  myficlf  (against  the  YPrld)  woiiML  have 
thought  the  natural  construction  upon  his  indifie^nce.  He  caipoe.  to  the 
end  of  the  colonnade  to  aee  us  start,  and  as  I  eased  the  ribands  and  let 
the  ponies  off  like  a  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  I  stole  a  look  at  Electa*  Ti^ 
colour  had  fled  from  cheek  and  lip,,  and  the  t^is  streamed  over  them  tike 
rain.    Aunt  Bel  was  on  the  back-seat, ^oce  a  Dieu/  ,.     .  ' 

We  met  Tom  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  and  . I  pulled  up.,  .tie  was- the 
best  fellow^  thatTopx  Fane !  .   :..  , .  ,>,. ,:"- '/.. 

*'  Ease  both  the  bearing  reins,"^'  said  I,."\l  am  going  .'op^tqe^  fWft^- 

tam.  .     ^      ,    .  ^i'l^"^  ^}  tl'ji'^'jix 

"The  devil  you  arel"   said  Tpiq^  doiM.  jl^y.  biddioR  Jjcfli^ 


unless  you  are  going  to  run  away  with  Miss  Von— rr*-" 

•*  Many  a.sbfft  %t  random  sent,*'    ,  '    ,  l  .^^  .. 

thought  I,  and  wavibg:the.  tande^pi^sh;  oy^r^the^  e^r  ef^  PPP^ffkJ^ 
brought  up  the  silk  on  the  Cheek  of  their  malaprop  master,  and  epao^^ 
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away  up  the  bill,  leaving  him  in  a  rage  UkMy'ld  'g[^'  ^  'fr^sh  ^\i^\y  of 
fuel  by  dinner-time.  Tom  was  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  if  I  had  not 
thottght  be  6Md  aft)«4't^'  bufrst  a  blbod^itoeFbetf^^  fhafir'  two '  To  vers 
16 ^MS^'tlkelr  b^tftiiVS'^^M'ho^ likt^  VeMtiredt)^  the boM Meai^urc  of 
borrowing  his  horses  for  an  hour  and  keeping  them  a'^eek:  We  have 
fl}iiloG4'Mfids^)<Hi4tfflih«^vb^t1f^k<T^^  o]^ttton  tb^t  he  has 

ptfvW^bfrghnSfl'mbih  bfe^ttiaHl/  ^^^  "-    "     -"'  ■   '  ^ 

'  At^^v^ewQitod  ^o'nfy  tip  "tbe  'meuiltMn,  I  gate' Mfeeta  the  reins,  and 
jumped  out  to  gatber  some-^yild  ikmen  for  my  mmt:  Dear  old  soul ! 
the  attention  reconciled  her  to  what  she  Considered  H  very  unwarrantable 
eajMce  ^rf*  mii^e;  What  I  could  yviyh  {6  toil  iTp  that  stjeep  mountain  fbr ! 
WidH  !'tb«  ilowears;  dh?  charming  m  %be8e  high  regimiff! 
'  ^  D<ro't  yoti  see  my  reas^  f<#  coming  then,  aurit  Belbi?'* 
^  Was  itfbi'  that,  deas«  PMli)p  f**  said'  she,  putting  the  wild  flowers 
afil^tionatdy  Ihtd  her  bi^soAy,  wbe¥e1!h6y  bloomed  like  broidery  on  saffron 
tupestty.  *^'How  consideraltt  of  you!'*  Aikd'she  drew  her  shawl 
aiwufvd  bier,  amd  was  at  peaee  ^itb  dl  the  world.  So  easily  are  the  old 
toadebbppy  by  tbe'young  f    Readel',  I  scent  a  mora!  in  the  air ! 

We  were  atlSK^  top  of -the  bill. '  If  I  was  sane,  my  aunt  was  probably 
tkhikii^g^  I'sbould  turn  here  and  go  back.  To  descend  the  other  side, 
and-  reaseeiMf  and  descend  again  to  the  Springs  was  hardly  a  sort  of  thing 
tfnt  Would  do  for  pleasure. 

**  HereTa  a  good  place  to  turn,  Fbilxp,"  iMid  she,  aa  we  entered  a 
smobtb  broad  boUow  on'the  top  of  tihe  mountain, 
»  r  dfcshed  tbrougbf  it  aa  if  thft  ponies  wcr6  shod  with  iaiarta.    My 
aniit  said  nothing,  and  luckily  the  road  was  very  narrow  for  a  mile,  and 
she  had  k  horror  of  a  abOrt  turn.    A  "new  thought  struck  me. 

"  Did  yOti  eter  know,  aunt,  diat  tbcte  was  a  way  back  around  the  foot 
of  ihetoo^titain?^     ' 

*«Deari  no;-  howdeUgbtM!  la  it  far?»«' 
^  ^  A  eoiiple  of  hotrs  or  so  •  but  I  -can  do  .it  in'  l^s.  "Wc?ll  try ;  " 
liifd  I  gave  the  sure'-f6ot<id  Ciinadians.^  whip,  and- scampered  down 
the  Mlfe  asf  \i  the  toCk  of  Sysijibua  had  been  rcJfHnr  after  us. 
"-  Wt  were  soon  over  the  moimtain-Tange,'  And  the  road  gtcw  better 
atidtftbrt  level.  Ob,  how  ftkstpattered  thofceHttte  booft,  andThow  foil  of 
*pwrit  aM  excitement;  !ooked  those  smril'tar*',  catdiing  the  lightest  chir- 
fup  i  ebuld,  whisper,  like  ther  very  spcM  of  fewiflncss.  Pines,  hemlocks 
told  cedaii^,''  fahn-bottses  and  TttilestOTiei,'  flew  back  like  shadows.  My 
auht^sitt  aj^eetile^'in^e  middle  of  tbd  batk-eeat,  holding  on  with  both 
bands,  in  apprehensive  resignation!'  She  efxpetted  soon  to  come  in 
*ight  of  the  Spi%ai|ga,  and  Had  dbukkss  tak^n  a  mental  re^lution  that 
if,  please  Qod,  she  once  more  found  b^^^^  ^^  home,*9he  would  never 
•*' tfemptTfonidAce**  (it  was  a  favotfritc  expression  of  bers)  by  trusting 
herself  again  bebiAd  such  a  pair  of  fly-away  demons.  As  I  read  this 
ihougbtinfereoufatetian^e  by  a  sioleh  glance  over  my  shoulder,  we 
rattled 'intb';a^  village  distant  from  Lebanon  twenty  ihite.        .  , 

"  lETWte,^  aujtf,"  aaitf  J[,  aa  I  puBed  up  at  the  door  of  the  inn ;  •*  we 
have'  wy'iiearly^iciflbrt  a  circle.  'Now,  don*t  speak  f  if  you  do  you'll 
start  the  horses.  There's  nbtfaing  tb^  ttte  sb  much  amid  of  as  a 
woman's  voipe.^  Very  odd,  i*n*t  it?  We'B  just  sponge,  their  mouths 
ilow^  irndbeatboihein'tlie  crack  of  a  whip.  Kve  milea  more  only. 
Come  I.'''"  ♦ 
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Off  we  sped  agein  like  iti^  Irind,  wxnt  Bel  jint  veBtunng  io  wmidat 
'whether  the  horees  wouldu't  rai^.go  slower.  Meeta  had  kaftty 
Fpoken.  She  had  thoughts  of  her  own  to  be  busy  with^  and  I  pretended 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  my  driving.  The  nonsense  I  talked  to  those 
horses,  to  do  away  the  embarrassment  of  her  silence,  would  conriot  me 
of  insanity  before  any  jury  in  the  world. 

The  sun  began  to  Uirow  long  shadows,  and  the  ahoTt4e9g«l  poniei 
figured  like  flying  giraffes  along  the  retiring  hedges.  Luckily,  my  aunt 
had  very  little  idea  of  conjecturing  a  course  by  the  points  tk  the  eem* 
pass.    We  sped  on  gloriously. 

*^  Philip,  dear  I  har'n't  you  loat  your  way  ?  It  seems  to  me  weVe 
come  more  than  fiTe  miles  since  you  stopped,''  (ten  at  least,)  **  and  I 
don't  see  the  mountains  about  Iiebanon  at  all !" 

'^  Don't  be  alarmed,  Annty,  dearl  Were  very  high  just  here,  and 
shall  drop  down  on  Lebanon  as  it  were.    Are  you  afraid,  Meeta  V* 

"  Nein  r  she  answered.  She  was  thinking  in  Oermim,  poor  ^, 
and  heart  and  memory  wefe  wrajiped  up  in  the  thought. 

I  drove  on  almost  cruelly.  Tom's  incomparable  horses  justiBed  all 
his  eulogiums ;  they  were  indefatigable.  The  sun  bbtecd  a  moment 
through  the  firs,  and  disappeared,  the  gorgeous  changes  of  eve  oame 
over  the  clouds,  the  twilight  stole  through  tiw  damp  air  with  its  mela»' 
choly  grey,  and  the  whip-poor-wills,  birds  of  evening,  came  abroad,  like 
gentlemen  in  debt,  to  flit  about  in  the  darkness.  Everything  was  sadden- 
ing. My  own  volubility  ceased ;  die  whis  of  the  lash,  as  i  ^inaved  ft 
over  the  heads  of  jny  foaming  ponies,  and  an  occasional  **  Steady  !*'  as 
one  or  the  other  broke  into  a  gallop,  were  the  only  interruptions  to  ^e 
silence.  Meeta  buried  her  fAee  in  the  folds  of  her  iduwl,  and  sat  closeir 
to  my  side,  and  my  aunt,  soothed  aiid  flattered  by  tiims,  bdieved  and 
doubted,  and  was  finally  persuaded  by  my  ingenious  and  well-inserted' 
fibs,  that  it  was  only  somewhat  falrthte  thah  I  ahticipated,  and  we  should 
arrive  •*  presently.'  : 

Somewhere  about  eight  O'clock  die  ^hti  of  a  town  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and,  straining  every  n^rve,  the  gallant  beasts  whirled  us  in 
through  the  streets,  and  I  pulled  up  suddenly  at  the  door  of  an  hotel. 

^*  Why,  Philip  r"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  tone  of  hnulterable  astonish- 
ment, looking  about  her  as  if  she  had  awoke  from  a  dream,  "  This  is 
Hudson !" 

It  was  too  clear  to  be  disputed.  We  were  upon  the  North  River,  forty 
miles  from  Lebanon,  and  the  steamer  would  touch  at  the  pier  in  half  an 
hour.  My  aunt  was  to  be  one  of  the  passengers  to  New  York,  but  she 
was  yet  to  be  pereuaded  of  it ;  Ihe  only  thing  now  was  to  get  her  into 
the  house,  and  enact  the  soei^  as  aboh  as  possible. 

I  helped  her  out  as  tenderly  as  I  knew  how,  and,  as  we  went  up  ataits, 
I  requested  Meeta  to  sit  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  cover  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief!  When  the  servant  was  locked  out,  I  took  my 
aunt  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  informed  her,  to  her  very  great 
surprise,  that  she  had  run  away  with  the  Baron's  daughter. 

"Philip  Slingsby!" 

My  aunt  was  overcome.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  overcome  too. 
She  sunk  into  one  chair,  and  I  into  the  other,  ai^d  burying  my  face  in 
my  hands,  I  h)oked  through  my  fingera  to  watch  the  efect.  Five  mental 
xmnutes  lasted  my  aunt's  wrath ;  gradually,  however,  she  b^gan  is  eleal 
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a  look  at  me,  and  tlie  eipnenion  of  nsentment  about  her  tbin  lips 
softened  into  something  like  pity. 

*^  Philip !"  said  she,  taking  my  band* 

•*  My  dear  annt !" 

'<Wkatifltob«ideiie?<* 

I  pointed  to  Meeta,  who  sat  irhh  her  head  on  her  bosom,  pressed  my 
band  to  my  hearty  as  if  to  sapprees  a  pang,  and  proceeded  to  explain.  It 
teemed  impoesible  for  my  aunt  to  forgive  the  deception  of  the  thing; 
Unsopbistioated  Isabella !  If  thoa  bf^st  known  that  thou  wert,  even 
yet,  onefold  removed  from  the  truth, — if  thou  couldst  have  divined  that 
it  wss  not  lor  the  darling  of  thy  heart  that  thou  wert  yielding  a  point 
only  less  dear  to  thee  than  tiiy  maiden  reputation, — if  it  could  have  en- 
tered thy  region  of  poasibilities  that  thine  own  house  in  town  had  been 
Aree  days  aired  lor  the  reception  of  a  bride,  run  away  with  by  thy  osten- 
sible conatvaace,  and  all  for  a  Qerman  pedlar,  in  whose  fortunes  and 
loves  thoa  hadbt  no  shadow  of  interest,  I  think  the  brain  of  thee  would 
have  turned,  and  the  dry  heart  in  thy  bosom  have  broken  with  surprise 
and  grief  I 

I  wrote  a  note  to  Tom,  lefl  his  horses  at  the  inn,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
we  were  steaming  down  the  Hudson,  my  aunt  in  bed,  and  Meeta  pacing' 
the  deck  with  me,  and  pourififf  forth  her  fears  and  her  gratitude  in  a 
voice  of  music  that  made  me  almost  repent  my  sdf-saerificing  ent^prise. 
I  have  told  the  story  gaily^  gentk  reader  I  but  there  was  a  nerve  ajar  in 
my  heart  while  its  little  events  went  on. 

How  we  ^ped  thereafteri  dear  reader ! — ^how  the  Consul  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty  of  Prussia  was  persuaded  by  my  aunt's  respectability  to  legaltzo 
the  wedding  by  hi3  presence — bpw  my  aunt  fainted  dead  away  when  the 
parsop  arrived,  and  she  discovered  who  waaiio<  to  be  the  bridegroom,  and 
who  loof , — how  I  persuaded  her  she  bad  gone  too  &r  to  recede^  and 
worked  on  her  tenderness  once  more, — how  the  weeping  Karl,  and  hia 
l^nie  and  lovely  bride,  lived  with  us  till  the  old  Baron  thought  it  fit  ta 
give  Meeta  his  blessing  and  some  money, — how  Tom  Fane  wished  no 
good  to  the  pedUr's  eyes, — and  lastly,  hpw  Miss  Isabella  Sliagshy  lived 
and  died  wondering  what  earthly  motive  I  could  have  for  my  absurd  share 
in  these  events,  are  matters  of  which  I  spare  you  and  Mr.  Colbum  the 
particulars.  He  is  obliged  to  me,  of  course;  may  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  lire  no4/ 

SLIffGSST* 
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Whsn  I  reach^»y.re¥erenAfather-'k>4»w'#rflrtdc«tC€^  'oadl  latlrar 
think  that  I  oxaitted  tajmepitipB  tbfit  m  fiAwti  Wdk  .'W«tof  Acfoaered 
order,— IfeltavBeoaation  t^'ivhich  I  ba4»  up.  t9  tha^  period,  Veen  n 
stranger.  The  reality  of  the  laat  night^s  proceedings,  wluch  cameoT^cme 
in  a  sortpf  ooldvhiver^^t  finding  tpyaetfiall  at  ppcey  aait^aietoOneof  a 
family  of  which  I  knew,  but  Lit4e»  a^d*  of  whiohy  however  J^^noeabte^'floink 
of  the  membQn'n)igfat,,f(ur,aU  I.  knew^  be  unfafrouraUy  dialtegiiifhed^by. 
aome  unpleasant  cirpumatanca  which  had  iaot  yet  reached n^.oitai  made 
me  rather  neryoua*  But  t)ua  was  nothing  oompansd  to  what  I  expe<> 
zienced  whan  I.  went  urto  th^  billiard-n>om  t^pd  fqund  -Hai7i«t  t^iera.*  I 
could  not  dafine  the  sentiment  which  oQcupied  and- overcame  me.:  There 
she  w^;  her  eyea  bea^ng.witb  their  iMual^aoftnasSi  her  bdaoiii  beam^i 
her  colour .flick^nngou  her  pb^cjka,  and  h»t  prattgr  riagleta. flowing orer 
lier  snowy  iforfihead ;  but  the  thing  that  stnfick  me.aa  si^.excifMundy.^add 
was,  that  they  were  all  my  own/r-that.iihe  was  miner^ivnd.tbftt  I  might 
press  her  in  my  arms,  and  feel  har.,haaf^  beat,- and  iam  iiway:tha!lear 
vhich  glistened  in  hereye^  and  twiat^aQd  ttntirisitibtceuKia  juatvaa  I 
pleased,  with  nobody,  oi^  ea^  to  find  favdt  ^ith  we.  .  I  ielt^iuat  a^if  1 
had  bought  a  new  toy  at  a  very  ^arge.pinca»  It  wa»  very  afjI^iUe ;  yet 
somehow  the  zest  of  the  thing  waavgou^^^ihaid  caught  »>  haR!e,-7*tiiA 
chase  was  oyer,-7-daubts  an^d  faam^  if  I  evter.bad  aHiy,  weie  fontk'-'*<and 
the  future  Mrs.  Gumev  cavm  bounding  tO  meet  me»  «?idaatly  ^exfyectipg 
that  sort  of  welcome  wnich  I  waa  much  (qo  w^lV-bred  toitfolie  her.^  bat 
it  was  $0  odd  !*<-*four<-and-»twenty  hovira  befoDaahe  would^haTa  fromfied-at 
me  and  looked  cross  if  I  had  cwght  her  in  my  anna.  I  do.wAdbiakfBhe 
would  have  cried  out,  bat  ahewouldhave  aeamed.tobe  aagiy  ;Md  naw, 
aimply  becauao  i  had  drunk  two  or  thrae  extra  gksaes  df  whislosy^mah 
with  her  reverend  father  the*night'.be&re»  there  she' waa,,aa  kind  «Dd  aa 
coming  aa  could  be!  •       \ 

I  was  very  much  at  a  loas  for  a  aub^ect  of  eoaversatian*  I  had  never 
carried  my  amativenesa^iponapiy  fonnerciecasioii  torao^Vanoed  a  stage; 
and  I  did  not  know  exac^y  what  J  ooold  jftoiwaay  lo^  interesl  bar.  Of 
course  making  professions  or  declarations  would  be  superfluous.  I  had 
made  the  last  and  most  daciBive  itte^laration  uMm  caA ,  makoi  and  one 
which  it  was  quite  clear  I  should  not  have  made  if  I  had  notbecQ  de- 
voted to  her.  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  toiwaUc  her  t^ut 
into  the  garden,  and  give  her  a  litCle  exercise  before  breakfast*  I  pio- 
posed  a  stroll,  and  she  of  coturse  assented^  tgnd  there  wieroved  andttam- 
bled,  I  with  my  arm  encircling  her  taper- waist,,  aaod  not  saying  oa#  ayl- 
lable.  We  were  what  the  truly  ppetiocall  lost  in  t^  ecitaayxif.out  own 
feelings,  and  we  did  nothinff  but  aigh  and  look  i(t  aa^  other^  az£^t  that 
I  occasionally  pressed  her  closer  to  my>  side^the eiAaon  which  my  beart 
lav,  and  thai  wh^ay^  I  did  so,  she. aflediedly. turned  her  head  the. 
other  way. 

It  is  very  wrong,  I  dare  say,  to  put  such  a  fact  to  paper,  but  I  do 
honestly  declare  that  I  felt  aa  tf  Llrnddooa  aometbing  ej^tsemely  foolish, 
if  not  absolutely  wrong,  in  permitting  Mr.  Wells  to  bring  the  a&ir  to  ao 
apeedy  a  conclusion.  What  the  deuce  was  I  to  do  with  a  wifenow  I  hadgOl 
one  ?    I  had  never  spoken  of  her  fortune,  for  I  never  cared  about  money ; 
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but  supposing,  with  all  his  eloquent  flourishes  about  liberality,  and  in- 
dependence, and  all  the  rest  of  it/  this'  K^irJMV.  Wells  had  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  ability  to  |pve.HAi7if!<^  anything  by  way  of  fortune, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  And  then  when  children  camp — as  come  they 
would— mttttem  woiild  be  w«W«.  -f  reallf  WAS'nOtlnippy;''  f  felt  some- 
thinglike  a  fly  in  a  honey-poC,  (^erhkid^intf  eiii's'in^w^ts/btrt  terribly 
pushed  how  to  get  out  ofth6M:a{)e*itlfo*wMdh  it'^arqhile  i;;lear<I  had 
gotten  myself.  ''[       •  -  '/.i^-- ''• . 

Somehow  I  did  vet  <qaAte  udpatt  the  alfeifairon  itif'I&rriet's  manner. 
I  became  ixssllets  and  fidgety;  T  iAw  fttnlliB  in  her  ^hieh  I  had  not 
previously  oliserved ;  and  all  at  once  T  said  to  Vnyself^^^  Bear  me,  dear 
me,  and  this  is  tiie  being  to  whom  t  am  to  diaVe  for  Hfe;  who  is  to  be 
my  companion  etenittUy^  and  to'  be  tak^n  -With  tne  li^herever  1  go !  I 
wonder  how  she  would  look  in  a  London  drawifig'-'tobm,''akd  what  people 
would  think  and  say  of  her  7^^ '  And  f hen  T  suddenly  dreipped  from  this 
train  of  wonderment  and  8ensiti>i«  detloac^iilto  a  desponding  cotn'se  of 
reflection  that,  in  all  prbb^bllity,  we  ^6ufd  iieither  of  'tis  hate  an  op- 
poftunity  of  efS^ibitiagoupMlvefl  i)^  the  higher  Circles,  mites  they'chanced 
to  be  the  higher  aroSi^of  the  phiyhMiseH:    -  .    r  ^  - 

Harriet  saw  liiat  my  mind  liras  o6btipied'  witfi  VaHmis  €h6ti^tiB,  and 
perhaps  wend^sred  that  I  did  ndt  tk/tk^haw  toneh  npon  the  fact  of  our 
nuptials,  or  express  an  ardisnt  snielef^  #9r*  homing  th^  day.  It  is 
very  odd,  but  fbr  the  Mte  of  lM|s  I'doiiM  nbt' allUd^  tb  the  subject. 
Once  or  twiee  I  thought  she^vtas  f;(A^g  W  wy  semethittg  about  it,  or 
about  the  scene  of  the  preceding'  liigbt,'  ahci  whenever  'she  wka  about  tp 
speak  I  had  fecourse  to  my  happy'  ^ixpedkHt^  of  giv4bg  her  a  gentle 
squeeze  and  drawing  her  towardi^' ide:,-  whfbli  iiad  th6  T^mediat^  eflect  of 
checking  her  observation  und  fnddchig  het*  td  'ti^m  a#ay  her  head. 

The  seasonable^  appearaooe  of  Mrs.  W^fe'toA  the  t^'  youngs' girls 
put  a  period  to  the  moslem^aryaifBiiig  'flhe^^-fki  in  which  I  had  ever 
been  engaged.  The  old  lady«^I  -Bieftn^thi  iMth^r  of  HtoHet,  fo;*  old 
she  was  not,  except  by  eomptfrison-'-^^-  all  smU^  and  |&od'  hoinotir; 
and  Fanny,  who  had  evidently  been  made  acquainted  widi  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  preceding  evening,  gave  m^'alobk  'li^hkh  I  dh'all  never 
fo]:get,«-indeed  ti^ere  was  so  nmeh  of  'areUfne^s  kbbUtit,  that  I  thought 
to  myself  I  had  neVer  seen  her  look'eilh^t  so  pretty  or  so  tnteDeetual 
before. 

**  Our  papa  is  but  just  Up,**  aaid  Mis^  Wfetls. 

"Our  papa!"     •  ^    ^   '        . 

^  You  gave  him  too  much  wl^ey-ptinch,'Cfi!bert,'laiit  vHAV^  said 
Mrs.  Wells.  .       .  ^ 

**  He  helped  himself,*^  said  I. 

''Andytmtoo,''8aidHaiTiet,wMhalb<i^wfiicfil'd1dn^^  ^    , 

•*  Yes,*?  said  I.  **  It«  Mdom  thai  I  am* Utfayed  into  such  fe>cces6eB. 
I  scarcely  iteccAlect  bow  1  got  hoitie.*^ "-  -    -  >  .     . . 

"I  saw^M)  symptoms' of  ydur  ecttefth.'^^lwia^^Mrir/^Wffls^'  •^when  we 
last  parted.    It  must  have  been  afte^  «^,'lf  you  did  exceed.*^ ' 

I  saw  the  drift  of  all  this ;  but  I  affected  blindn^s,  and  complained 
of  a  headache. 

•*  That  accounts  for  your  dulness,''^aid  Harriet! 

**  I  am  not  conscious,'  said  I,^^' tli|it=  I  am  dtllL  T  have  been 
thinkiDg— — «»-.    ■'  •'-•••■    -;••;'••'•.,    "'     '    '•_  '  ' 
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**  Quite  right,  too,  Gilbert,"  said  Mrs!  Wdls.  ^  Tb%  exm  of  tfift 
world  are  coining  upon  you  now ;  it  is  quite  right  to  think.** 

'*  What  cares.  Ma'  ?"  said  Fanny,  bursting  out  into  A  most  unseemly 
laugh. 

Harriet  coloured  crimson,  and  fired  one  of  the  fiercest  frowns  she 
could  command  at  sister  Fanny. 

'*  Fanny,  dear,*'  said  her  mother,  who  seemed  to  think  that  I  should 
disapprove  of  the  expedition  with  which  the  intelligence  of  my  captutt 
had  been  spread  through  the  family,  *^  run  in  and  see  if  Mr.  Wells  is 
down  stairs  yet ;  he  told  me  he  should  be  ready  for  breakfast  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

And  away  went  the  laughing  Fan. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Wefis,  "  that  papa  and  you  wiH  want  to  haTe 
a  long  cau^e  this  morning,  and  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  if  I  and  the  girls 
go  and  call  upon  the  Woodbridges," 

'*  When  is  the  ball,  Harriet?"  said  I. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  replied  the  future  Mrs.  Gumey. 

**  And  I  am  to  dance  with  Miss  Illingworth  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  To  be  sure,  if  you  please,"  replied  Miss  Wells,  evidently  piqued. 

**  You  told  me  it  was  an  engagement,"  said  I. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Harriet.  *'  And  I  am  engaged  to  dance  with 
Lieutenant  Merman  of  the  45th  every  dance  for  ^e  evening."  These 
words  were  enunciated  in  a  most  determined  manner,  and  their  delivery 
was  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  tears. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  had  done  anything  to  outrage  my  little  wife's 
feelings ;  but,  from  what  I  saw,  it  seemed  that  the  change  in  my  position 
which  had  been  wrought  in  six  or  seven  hours  was  most  extraordinary. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  **  my  dear  Harriet,  you  are  not  en- 
gaged to  Lieutenant  Merman,  or  whatever  you  call  lum,  in  any  such 
way." 

"  Well,  Ma,"  said  Harriet,  "  if  I  am  not,  I  might  be,  and  may 
be  if  I  liked ;  and  if  Gilbert  goes  and  dances  with  that  odious  Miss 
Illinffworth,  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  dance  with  Henry." 

This  statement  of  rights  I  confess  did  not  please  me ;  nor  did  I  like 
Miss  illingworth's  being  called  odious,  in  whose  praise  and  cause  Harriet 
had  been  the  night  before  most  eloquent,  neither  did  I  like  the  familiar 
manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  gallant  Lieutenant  as  Henry. 

'*  I  am  sure,  Harriet,"  said  I,  '*  I  have  no  wish  to  dance  with  Miss 
Illingworth,  nor  should  I  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  yot  told  me 
1  ought  to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  oblige  you,  I  proposed  fulfilling  what 
you  represented  to  me  to  be  my  promise." 

"  I  might  have  said  so  yesterday,"  said  Harriet ;  **  but  cmmihstances 
are  changed.  Miss  Illingworth  can't  think  that  you  have  any  serious 
intentions  with  regard  to  her  now ;  and,  for  my  part,  /  would  rather  not 
go  to  the  ball  at  all." 

"  What !'»  said  I,  •*  and  abandon  Henry  ?" 

Mm.  Wells,  who  saw  that  there  were  certain  clouds  rising  in  the  horizon, 
thought  it  wisest  to  put  an  end  to  this  little  discussion,  in  which  Harriet's 
temper  did  not  appear  to  quite  so  much  advantage  as  it  might  have* 
done,  and  hurried  us  towBids  the  house,  where  the  evsr-volatile  Wells 
was  ready  to  receive  ns. 

Mr.  Wells  was  a  specimen  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  by  no 
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iHeaiiB  favouraUe  m  regardil  its  dacred  (Character,  but  he  was  an  exces- 
eively  pleasant  person,  and  eontrived  alwaja  to  make  his  house  agreed 
able,  and  to  mdce  his  visiters  not  only  pleased  with  himself  and  his 
family,  but,  which  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory,  pleased  with  them- 
selves* I  saw  his  failings ;  I  disliked  the  levity  with  which  he  treated 
serious  subjects  ;  I  was  aware  that  his  practice  was  not  in  accordance 
with  his  preaching,  and  I  saw  several  venial  faults  in  his  general  cha- 
racter, but  I  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  me,  and 
that  he  never  was  so  well  pleased  as  when  /  was  his  guest  So,  I  believe, 
thought  every  one  of  his  ordinary  acquaintances. 

"Gilbert,  how  are  you  after  the  punch,  eh?'*  cried  the  reverend 
Bacchanalian.  •*  Well,  I  hope — Punch  of  my  brewing  is  always  whole- 
some,— not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.  Give  us  your  hand.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you.  Harriet^  kiss  me,  dearest :  I  presume  I  am  not 
the  first  so  favoured  on  this  auspicious  morning?** 

Harriet  looked  towards  me,  I  thought  somewhat  reproaehftilly,  as  if 
she  thought  my  ardour  had  not  been  quite  so  conspicuous  as  it  might 
have  been. 

"  Comet  ^^^  lady,"  continued  the  pastor,  **  give  us  our  breakfast. 
Fanny,  love,  how  dost  do?    Where's  my  little  Betsy,— my  Bettina  ?** 

And  hereabouts  Fanny  and  her  plump  junior  saluted  their  reverend 
sire,  who  speedily  ensconced  himself  in  his  armed  chair ;  and  aa  we  all  sat 
down  round  the  table,  his  face  brightening  with  an  expressioii  of  extreme 
delight,  he  first  smacked  his  hands,  and  then  rubbed  them,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Here  we  are, — a  happy  family-party !" 

While  the  ungraceful  process  of  egg-eating,  tongue-demolishing,  and 
tea-drinking  is  going  on,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  one  anecdote  of  my 
intended  father-in-law  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  his 
character.  It  seems  that,  in  the  outset  of  his  clerical  career,  tor  he  started 
in  life  as  a  lawyer,  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  his  lay  habits,  and 
not  unfrequently  an  oath  mingled  in  the  volumes  of  words  tohich  issued 
from  his  lips,  added  to  which  he  maintained  an  ancient  custom  of  his 
of  frequentmg  races,  and  betting  to  a  considerable  amount.  These  pro- 
ceedings made  some  noise  in  the  village  where  his  fweferment  lay,  and 
at  length  a  complaint  was  lodged  with  his  diocesan*  who,  with  thei 
generosity  and  impartiality  <^  a  great  and  good  man,  resolved  at  once  to 
send  for  him,  tell  him  what  the  allegations  were  which  were  made 
against  him,  and  leave  it  to  his  own  sense  and  feeling  to  correct  what 
in  his  new  sacerdotal  character  was,  in  point  Of  fad,  extremely  ven- 
surable  conduct. 

Wells,  somewhat  flurried  by  the  episcopal  summom,  and  judging, 
**  conscience-stricken,"  that  it  originated  in  some  complaint  from  his  pa- 
rishioners, repaired  to  the  Bishop's  palace  with  anything  but  agreeable 
feelings  upon  the  occasion.  He  described  to  me  the  sort  of  nervous 
agitauon  which  he  experienced  while  pulling  the  heavy  bell  which  was 
to  summon  the  porter  to  the  prelate's  gate,  rfe  consoled  himself,  how- 
ever, by  the  reflection,  that  aU  unpleasant  interviews  are  infinitely  worse 
in  imagimation  than  in  r^ity,  and  sent  in  his  name  with  the  resolution 
of  one  determined  to  bear  with  meekness  and  vesignation  the  infliotioti 
for  which  he  had,  in  truth,  been  a  little  premured,  by  tiie  convemtaoii» 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  neighbourhood  between  the  mere  rigid  e# 
kis  fledcy  and  w^h  had%af n  re|»Mted  0  Mm  by  someezeeedingly  good- 
natuied  friends. 
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.  Tte!pUHop,..iiin^ii  pf  exeiiipUry  j)iety  of  cliara)tter,-4tid  lamlj-Kkc 
xneeknefiiiB  of  ipapu^r,  received  hiia  with  that  sort  of  bland  and  paternal 
klndni^s^whicb.a  ^^irgeon,  who  is  ahoUt  to  cut  olT  the  leg  of  a  highly 
disUogwhed  patieqt,  exhibits  to  his  victim,— a  kind  of  ^encotiTagfDg 
gentlen^s?,  ^hjjch .  may  strengthen  him  up  to  bear  the  slashing  cuts, 
whicli^,  Ibrttie  salYation  of  his  life^  he  propbses  in  a  fewmmtitea  to  inflict 
upon  him.  .  flf e  begged  hira  to  be  seated  \  hoped  he  had  not  inconre- 
niencedl^i^i  by  1)egging  l^im  to  call,  and  hopea  that  Mrs.  Wells  and  his 
daujghter — Ixe  then  had  but  on« — were  well.  WelU  felt  soothed  and  re« 
assiired,  and  began  almost  to  think  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
object  of  his  Lordship's  letter,  and  that,  instead  of  a  reprimand,  he  was 
going,  to  give  him  a  stall  in  his  cathedral.     He  was  soon  undeceived. 

*'  Mr.  Wells,**  said  the  Bishop,  "  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the 
Qi^st/unpleasapt  to  c^oa^re;  and  Ixlp  assure  you,  it  is  because  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  you,  and  a  high  opinion  of  you,  that  I  have  sent  for 
you  l^ither.tor  say  a  few  woirds,  which,  I  am  quite  sure, — at  least  if  I 
know  anything  of  your  real  character, — will  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
further  steps  on  my  part.  What  I  refer  to  are  some  reports  which  have 
reached  me,  I  can  scarcely,  say  officially,  but  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  a  party  in  youi^  parish,  who  incline  conscientiously,  t  axp  sure, 
tp  a  more  rigid  course  of  living  than  men  of  the  world  are  generally  apt 
to  pursue ;  and  these  persons  throw  out  that  ah  evil  impression  is  grif  en 
to  the  parisl^  by  your  inconsiderately — I  am  sure— devoting  a  great  por- 
tion 01  ^<>ur  time  to  sporting  matters,  and  a  habit  of  using,  during  such 
occupation,  oaths  to  a  considerable  extent.  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Wells," 
s^id  the  Bishop,  .stopping  my  respectable  father-in-law,  who  was  about 
tp  inten:upt  him,  '^1)Q  assured  that  no  Bishop  hates  meddling  with  the 
private  cohduct  of  jhe  subordinate  clergy  of  his  diocese  more  than  I;  and 
il  ia  not  in  the  character  of  diocesan,  but  of  fnend,  that  I  have  taken 
t)iis  qpportuiuty  of  warning  you  of  the  existence  of  those  opinions  and 
feelings,  and  of.  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  tone  and  tendency  of 
your,  recreation?,  ivhich  may  effectually  put  a  stop  to  such  observations 
and  remark^."       . 

*rMy  liOrd,"  said  \Vells,  "  I  really  have  no  words  to  thank  vou  for 
this  kindness. .  I  am  qii^te  aware  of  the  course  which  your  Lordship  has 
«o  j^tly^  so  properly,  and  socoBwderately  pointed  out  to  me.  You  are 
aware  that  I  have  not  looff  embraced  the  profession  which  t  have  now 
chosen*  and  tl)at  habits  of  early  days  are  difficult  to  shake  off,  hut  rely 
upon  it  that  from  this  moment  thjey  end;  you  shall,  never  again  have  occa- 
sion to  sajF  one  wo^d  upon  the  subject,  nor  shall  my  enemies  have  an 
ojji^ortunity  of  attracting  your  Lordship's  attention  to  any  levities  of  a 
aunilar  character." 

"Oon't  aay.anqther  word|"  said  the  Bishop :  "  I  have  treated  you  as 
a,  friend^  ^nd  I  rejoice  tp  see  that  you  take  my  interference  in  good  part. 
I  thought  ycru  would,,  and  I  have  pot  been,  deceived;  and  now,  Mr. 
Wells/'  conthiued  his  Ldrdship,  *^  as  our  business  is  ovpr,  come  into  the 
next  room,  and  Jake  some  luncheon.!* 

Wells  described  his  delight  at  the  mildness  and  moderation  of  the 
Bishop's  reproof,  and  quite  fascinated  with  the  kind  and  hospitable  con- 
duct which  formed  the  sequel^  he  too  gladly  accepted  his  Lordship's 
invitation,  and  a  few  minutes  found. them  sea-ted  at  a  table,  upon  which 

were  placed  diahea  in  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  deserve  the  name 
ofdinuien 
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The  cbnve^rsation  assumed  a  general  character,.and  theBishop  haying  set 
the  example.  Wells  drank  one  or  two  glasses  6f 'wine,  the  Bishop  telling 
him  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  was  the  omjf  ineal  tie  enjoyed, 
the  late  dinners  of  society  not  agreeing  either  with'  his  a|)petfte  or  con- 
stitution. Wells  found  the  prelate  alive  to  the  mirth  of  his  lively  sal- 
lies, and  encouraged  by  his  Lordship^s  smiles,  went  on* describing  a 
variety  of  inctdeBts  and  circumstances  in  his  happiest  vein,,  tin  til  at  last 
touching  upon  the  subject  (which  very  much  mterested  the  pat^cular 
part  of  the  county  in  wlueh  his  living  was  situated)  of  a  m^Uriage  said 
to  be  in  agitation  between  a  certain  Sir  Harry  Lackinfleld  and '  a  Miss 
Strombersley,  a  great  heiress  in  those  parts,  the  Bishop  said  h'e  was 
perfectly  convinced  it  would  take  place  before  the  ttext  Chtisttiias. 

"  I  don't  think  so,  my  Lord,*'  said  Widls,  who  knew  the  Wjtch 
was  off.  !  , , 

"  I  do,"  said  theBishop;  "  and  Ihave  tolerably  ^o6d  founds  for 
inv  belief." 

'•'rn  be  d—d,"' exclaimed  Wells,  «  if  I.don't  "be^  yout  Lordship  Ave 
to  two  that  it  never  comes  off."'  .  ' 

"  As  this,  I  presume,"  swd  the  Bishop,  rising  from  tiible^ '  *•  Is  to  be 
the  last  bet  you  ever  intend  to  make,  I  will  not  rob  yoti  by  acce|)ti'ng 
your  offer,  and  leaving  you  without  a  chance  of  revenge:  Good  morning^ 
Sir ;  you  have  my  beat  wishes  and  sincere  hopes  of  a  desirable  change'  in 
your  proceedings  :  the  evident  difficulty  of  correcting  cotiflrm^  haUts 
will,  I  am  sure,  induce  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to'  v^j  Siig- 
gestions/'  Saying  which,  Jiis  Lordship  rang  the  bell,  Mr.  Wells  de- 
scended the  stairs,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  honie,  ^  ' 

This  little  anecdote  will  pretty  well  serve  to  explain  ;the  real  Character 
of 'Mr.  Wdls,  who,  although  as  far  as  I  knew  of  could  See,  was  ilot 
chargeable  with  any  flagrant  impropriety,  was,'  I'  must  Jidmit,  of  a 
class  of  clergymen  infinitely  more  numerous  in  my  younger  days  thaii* 
since.  Within  the  last  four-and-twenty  years,  the  tone  of  character  and 
the  manners  of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  have  undergone  a  most 
striking  and  advantageous  change.  It  sounds  odd,  and  even  absurd  to 
say  so,  but  true  it  isi  that  religion  has  become  fashionable,  and  Jts  culti- 
vation and  pursuits  have  taken  place  of  what  in  the  days  of  otfr  ghtnid- 
fathers  were  called  spirit  and  humour,  which,'  in  plain  Endish,  meant 
profligacy  and  dissipation.  No  midnight  broils  now' break,  the  public 
peace,  no  feats  of  drinking  Are  recorded  in  our  periodical'  papers^  as 
matters  of  admiration.  It  is  no  longer  thought  braV6  to  beat  the  WiCtcli,' 
nor  considered  extremely  wise  to  break  the  lamps  :  qUiet  lodgers  ai^now 
never  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  bell-ringings  of  the  **  TOnsonian 
school,"  nor  are  waiters  thrown  out  of  tavern  windows,  ietnd  charged  i^ 
tbebiU.  .  .  •  ^      - 

To  the  mere  off-scburings  of  society  arc  these  performances  now  con- 
fined ;  indeed,  so  peculiarly  marked  are  the;  few  remaining;  professors  of* 
such  absurdities,' that  it  is  common  to  see  posted  Up.  by  the  parish  atitho- 
rities  notices  to  "  Lamp-breakers  sind  others,'*  thereby  dearly  proving 
that  such  persons  are  a  totally  distinct  race  of  themselves/ 

If  these  outward  signs  of  change  in  manners  are  s6  evident,  stfll  more, 
so  are  those  by  which  society,  of  a  more  retired  character,  is  distin- 
guished. Piety,  charity,  sympathy,  atid  benevolence  are  its  attributed^ 
and  the  esteem  and  best  affections  of  thosb  vvhpse  a|fec{ti6ns  and  esteem 
are  worth  possessing,  arci  adquired  bytli6  u&ifffBCtdd  observance  o^xn6ral 
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and  religious  duties,  unaccompanied  by  the  artificial  and  over-strained 
Puritanism  which,  not  unfrequently,  like  its  very  antipodes  charity, 
*^  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  In  these  days  a  profligate  parson  is  an 
object  of  hatred  and  contempt,  and  the  same  influence  which  has  worked 
these  beneficial  changes  to  which  I  refer,  has  prodoced  that  general  alter- 
ation in  social  life  which  has  sobered  and  chastened  the  rakes  and 
bullies  of  other  times  into  accomplished  gentlemen  cultivating  the  aita 
and  sciences,  redeeming  hours  of  agreeable  and  rational  convenatioa 
from  the  service  of  the  bottle ;  who  see  neither  wit  in  iaimorality,  nor 
wisdom  in  profaneness ;  and  yet  perceive  no  crime  in  mirth  and  gaiety, 
nor  any  gloom  in  the  observances  of  religion. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  account  which  Mr.  Welb  gave 
me  after  breakfast,  which  seemed  to  me  to  last  longer  than  usual,  of  his 
change  of  profosion  from  the  law  to  the  Church,  and  which  he  seemed 
resolved  to  confide  to  me,  together  with  some  more  minute  particulars  of 
his  early  life,  which^  although  strongly  illustrative  of  my  position  as  to 
the  superior  state  of  public  morality  in  later  days,  I  do  not  think  would 
be  either  edifying  or  acceptable  to  the  reader  of  my  notes,  let  him  be 
whom  he  might. 

*'  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,"  said  my  reverend  friend,  **  knowing  but 
little  of  law — went  the  chrcuit — got  no  business ; — ^never  left  die  Hall 
during  term — got  no  business  there — in  town  or  out  of  town  just  the 
same — wouldn't  do.  Went  next  circuit,  and  there  saw  my  inestimable 
Sarah,  then  pretty,  young,  and  amiable — with  a  tolerable  fortune,  and 
niece  to  a  bishop.  I  made  my  offer — accepted  by  the  young  kdy — 
frowned  upon  by  the  old." 

My  reverend  father-in-law's  case  seemed  very  like  my  own. 

*'  I  talked  of  industry,''  continued  Wells,  "  and  argued  earnestly  on 
my  yet  favourite  topic  of  the  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  my  conviction  of 
happiness,  content,  and  all  that^  till  at  last  I  got  a  conditional  hearing 
from  Sall/s  mother,  Mrs.  Grimsthorpe.  She  had  spoken  to  her  brother* 
in-law,  the  Bishop— he  met  me  at  dinner — I  spoke  before  him  in  a  sub- 
dued tone.  I  was  then  on  promotion,  and  our  meeting  was  followed  by 
an  interview,  in  which — ^not,  perhaps,  very  flattering  to  my  talents — he 
told  me  very  candidly  he  did  not  think  I  should  make  much  figure  at  the 
Bar,  hut  that  if  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  Orders,  he  would  do  what* 
ever  he  could — ^having  no  family  of  his  own — to  push  my  interests. 

*'  The  proposition  pleased  me.  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  my  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  important  change ;  all  I  looked  at  in  the  afltdr,  I 
saw  ifs  a  lover  sees,  who  is  not  quite  blind,  except  when  his  mistress 
is  actually  the  object  It  was  evident  to  me  that  I  should  never  get  a 
living  by  the  law ;  it  was  equally  clear  that  I  should  get  one  in  the 
Church  ;  and,  therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  !  jumped  at  the 
Prelate's  offer,  and  submitted  myself  to  his  directions  for  iny  future 
guidance. 

^  The  difficulties  in  my  way  were  few.  I  had  graduated  at  Cambridge 
• — I  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  title,  and  my  own  good  Bishop  was  to 
ordain  me;  and  that  ceremony  was  very  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
another,  which  was  to  unite  me  to  the  object  of  my  affections,  so  soon  as 
any  piece  of  preferment  fell  vacant,  which  might  give  me  a  home  to  take 
her  to :  for,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  relinquislunent  of  my  secular  pur- 
suits, t  occupied  chambers  on  the  third  floor  of  Hare  Court,  in  the 
Temple,  *  a  shady,  bl^st  refr««V  x^ot  wdl  caloul«^d  for  the  xesiitaice  of 
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one  80  good,  bo  aimable,  and  tenderly-reared  as  Sarah  GrimBtborpe, 
who  was  then  the  very  picture  of  our  dear  Harriet !" 

I  wished,  devoutly,  my  excellent  friend  had  not  given  me  the  last 
piece  of  information.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  to  see  a  woman  l)ending 
in  affe,  unwieldy  in  person,  and  coarse  in  features,  walking  with  a 
daughter,  fair,  slim,  sylph-like  and  symmetrical,  but  who  bears  just  suffi* 
cient  resemblance  to  her  Gorgon-like  parent  to  convince  one  that  when 
s1>e  comes  to  her  age  she  will  be  her  very  counterpart.  Mrs.  Wells  was, 
for  her  standing  in  life,  a  very  respectable-looking  lady,  but  to  live  for 
twenty,  or  five-and- twenty  years,  watching  the  progress  of  my  pretty 
Harriet,  till  at  last  she  should  reach  the  maternal  standard  of  age  and 
size,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  dreadful  anticipation.  However,  I  believe 
I  was  wrong, — constant,  habitual  association  deprives  these  evils  of  their 
importance ; — youth  goes,  and  age  comes  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly, 
that  the  change,  so  visible  to  other  eyes,  is  not  made  evident  to  those 
who  suffer  it;  dse  why  should  Mr.  Wells  himself  have  proposed  that 
very  day  that  his  wife  and  daughter  should  have  two  dresses  made  of  the 
same  material  and  in  the  same  fashion  ? — However,  I  listened  to  his 
adventures  with  attention,  hoping  to  reap  some  instruction  in  the  end. 

*'  Well,"  continued  he,  *'  having  completed  my  metamorphosis,  and 
become  a  deacon  and  a  curate,  I  commenced  doing  duty.  I  confess  I 
was  a  eood  deal  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  in  reading ;  but 
when  1  came  to  preach,  the  recollection  that  there  was  no  counsel 
on  Uie  other  side  to  reply,  put  me  somewhat  at  my  ease — my  good 
patron  having  lent  me  a  sermon  for  the  occasion,  whicb  turned  out  very 
effective,  as  I  was  told,  although  the  omission  of  several  pages  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  I  had  unfortunately  left  at  home  by  accident,  ren- 
dered it  not  quite  so  connected  as  it  might  have  been  if  I  had  had  it 
all :  the  mishap,  however,  had  the  effect  of  shortening  it,  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  please  the  parishioners,  some  of  whom,  as  it  were,  '^  slept, 
or  seemed  to  sleep,'*  not  much  admiring  the  practice  of  parsons  who 
treat  their  texts  as  Dido  did  the  hide,  and  lengthen  them  out  until  they 
encompass  a  very  Byrsa  of  time. 

**  With  all  decent  speed,"  continued  Wells,  "  my  patron  ordained  me 
priest,  and  never,  shall  I  forget  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  addressed 
me  upon  the  evening  afler  my  admission  to  that  rank.  *  Mr.  Wells,' 
said  he,  '  you  are  now  placed — it  now  becomes  your  own  affair  to 
push  yourself.  I  have  given  you  my  pledge  that  the  first  piece  of 
preferment  which  falls  in  my  gift  shall  be  yours ;  but  mark  me — I  have 
observed  in  your  character  something  like  carelessness  of  your  own  in- 
terests,— a  dilatoriness, — a  procrastination;  recollect,  that  much  of 
your  success  will  depend  upon  your  own  activity.  Very  often  vacancies 
occur  in  livings  of  which  I  do  not  hear  for  several  days;  other  pec^le 
are  on  the  alert ;  ^nd  even  before  I  have  been  made  aware  that  I  had  the 
power  to  bestow  the  preferment,  I  have  received  applications  from  high 
Quarters,  which  must  be  attended  to,  unless  I  have  actually  given  away 
tne  benefice ;  therefore,  be  vigilant, — keep  your  eyes  about  you,  and  the 
moment  you  hear  of  a  living  dropping,  start  off  directly  to  me  ;  for  I  do 
assure  you,  seeing  how  much  attached  you  and  my  niece  are  to  each 
other,  I  am  most  anxious  to  put  you  in  a  situation  to  marry,  although  I 
entirely  afzree  with  her  mother  in  the  prudential  postponement  of  your 
union  unul  you  have  a  home  of  your  own,  and  axe,  in  fact,  established,' 
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I  need  not  add,**  said  WcHb,  "  that  I  nftt  only  jiTomiaed  panetoal 
obedience  to  hit  Lorddhip^s  inetnictiooa,  but  that  L  rigidly  practised  the 
course  he  recomniended.  I  made  a  constant  round  of  visits  of  inquiry 
after  the  health  of  all  the  roost  ancient  incumbents  in  the  diocese,  and 
found,  to  my  infinite  dissatisfaction,  that  they  were  all  nncommonly  well ; 
and  tliis  salubrious  state  of  things  continued  for  several  months,  during 
which  period  I  was  placed  in  the  extremely,  unpleasant  position  of  what 
is  called  '  waiting  for  dead  mien's  shoes.'  At  last  my  suspense  ended : 
one  day  in  January — sharp  frost — *  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air* — ^I  was 
on  horseback,  crossing  Glanberry  Hill — I  heard  the  toll  of  a  church 
bell,  when  casting  my  eye— as  a  fisherman  would  his  bait,  without  the 
hope  of  a  bite — ^into  the  valley  below,  there  I  saw — ^what — ^what  do  you 
think  ?" 

''  I  caunot  guess,"  said  I. 

*^  A  funeral,  wending  its  way  out  of  Glanberry  Pkrsonage  towards  the 
church  door ;  the  effet^t  of  the  blabk  procession  upon  the  white  snow 
was  most  remsxkable.  Glanberry  was  worth  800/.  a-year,  and~  in  the 
Bishop's  gift.  In  an  instant,  all  his  Lordship's  allegations  against  my 
activity  and  watchfulness  flashed  upon  my  mind — ^three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  visited  that  neighbourhood,  and  then,  *  The  rector 
was  quite  well.*  Still  I  did .  not  know  how  to  excuse  myself  to  my 
patron  for  my  palpable  remissness,  nor  calculate  the  mischief  the  delay 
might  have  occasioned. 

'*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precipe  date  of  the  event  upon  which  so 
much  depended,  I  pulled  up  at  the  comer  of  the  deep-rutted  lane  which 
leads  down  to  Glanberry  village,  and  which  looked,  at  the  moment,  like 
the  top  of  a  twelfth-cake  considerably  mangled  about  the  sugar,  and 
hailed  one  of  the  clods  of  the  village. 

"  *  I  say,*  cried  I,  *  how  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Simpkinson  died?' 

*'  *  Last  Monday,  Sir,'  said  the  man; 

"  '  He  wasn't  ill  long?'  asked  I. 

"  *  Only  three  days.  Sir,'  said  the  man.  *  That's  just  it.  Sir — ^we  are 
here  to-day,  and  gone  to  morrow.' 

"  •  Thank  you,  my  friend,'  said  I,  •  resolving  at  all  events,  for  once, 
however  much  I  admired  and  admitted  the  pith  of  his  remark  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  to  reverse  the  principle  in  my  own  case,  I  muttered 
it  to  myself,  *  I  shall  be  eone  to-day,  and  here  to  morrow,'  and  putting 
spurs  to  my  nag,  hurried  home  to  my  intended  m6ther*in*law's ;  and, 
without  further  delay,  took  a  post-chaise  to  the  first  inn  on  tlie  high 
road,  and  thence  per  Comet  transported  myself  to  London,  where  my 
Right  Reverend  Patron  had  established  himself,  in  order  to  attend  his 
Parliamentary  duties.    ' 

"  I  need  not,"  said  Wells,  **  detain  you  with  an  account  of  the  kind 
reception  I  met  with.  The  Bishop  took  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  ex- 
pressed not  only  hiB  p-eat  delight  at  the  vacancy,  and  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  securing  my  happiness  with  Sarah — approving,  too,  in 
strong  termsi  of  my  activity  and  vigilance  in  having  got  the  start  of  any 
other  applicant.  He  pressed  my  hand  again  at  |>arting,  and  wrote  an 
extrenleljr'warm  note,  of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  to  Mrs.  Grimsthorpe, 
introducmg  me  formally  as  the  rector  of  Glanberry. 

."  When  riieft  his  Lordship's  house,"  continued  my  notable  compa- 
nion, "  I  felt  veiy  diffemitly  from  what  I  did  when  I  anived.    I  waa 
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conscious  of  a  respoaaibility  which  had  never  belonged  to  me  before — I 
had  the  cure  of  souls — I  felt  the  importance  of  my  ministerial  character, 
and  resolved,  now  that  I  had  really  and  positively,  assumed  it,  to  act  up 
to  the  expectations  which  I  fancied  my  patron  had  formed. 

"  I  hastened  to  my  mother-in-law's,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  smile 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand  by  the  old  lady,  and  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  and 
something  more  agreeable  by  the  young  one.  The  day  of  happiness  had 
dawned,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  to  proceed  to  Glanberry  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  respected  Mrs.  Simpkinson,  on  •  the  subject  of  taking 
possession,  having  previously  bound  Mrs.  Grimsthorpe  and  Sarah  to  the 
most  inviolable  secresy,  inasmuch  as,  after  what  the  Bishop  had  told, 
me  of  occasional  apphcations  from  ministers,  I  felt  that  the  thing,  how- 
ever near  my  lip  the  cup  might  be,  was  not  perfectly  safe  till  I  was  actu- 
ally inducted. 

*'  To  Sarah,  the  prospect  of  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the  eountry  was 
very  agreeable.  .Glanberry  parsonage  was  beautifidly  situated — ^in  the 
valley,  it  is  true,  but  sheltered  in  a  tuft  of  tall  and  noble  trees — ^a  clear 
trout-stream  circumundulated  the  grounds,  black  as  ink  beneath  their 
shade,  and  bright  as  silver  in  the  sunshine — the  place,  too,  might  be 
improved — ^and  so  on, — but  it  was  all  we  wished  for,  all  we  wanted ;  and 
however  much  my  happiness  was  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  a  human 
being  had  died  to  make  way  for  me,  I  could  not  help  remembering  that 
he  had  held  the  living  five-and-twenty  years,  and  came  into  possession 
of  it  under  a  similar  contingency. 

",No  sooner  had  we  breakfasted,"  continued  Wells,/*  for  with  such 
credentials  as  the  Bishop's  presentation  I  was  held  presentable  at  the 
dejeuner  of  the  dowager,  I  inounted  my  horse  and  rode  off  to  Glanberry, 
resolving  to  take  no  servant  with  me,  nor  give  any  indication  of  the 
object  of  my  visit.  Instead  of  mounting  the  hill,  I  kept  along  the  lower 
left-hand  road,  and  when  I  approached  the  boundaries  of  my  parish  I 
pulled-up  into  a  walk,  fearful  lest. the  *  very  stones  should  prate  of  my 
whereabout;'  and  having  as  quietly  and  unostentatiously  as  possible 
reached  the  second-rate  inn,  I  delivered  my  nag  to  the  ostler,  and,  telling 
him  I  should  not  be  long  gone,  set  forward  upon  what,  hov/ever  advan- 
tageous to  me  the  results,  I  could  not  but  feel  to  be  a  delicate  and  dis- 
agreeable conversation  with  the  late  incumbent's  family. 

'*  I  approached  the  rectory ;  but,  I  must  confess,  strong  as  I  was  in  the 
zeal  of  my  new  calling,  I  saw  in  my  way  thither  many  moving  sights, — 
girls  of  tender  years,  evidently  without  control,  and  boys  still  yet  their 
juniors,  using  language  which,  however  venial  I  might  have  thought  it 
when  I  opcupied  other  stations,  convinced  me  that  the  strictest  attention 
had  not  been  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  population.  *  This,*  said  I  to 
myself,  *  I  will  soon  set  to  rights ;  and  Sarah  is  so  good  and  so  devoted 
to  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  that. she  will  be  a  fitting  helpmate 
in  my  labours,*  Many  other  things  I  saw,  scarce  worth  enumerating 
now,  which  cried  aloud  for  correction;  and  drawing  good  from  evil,  I 
felt  rather  gratified  than  otherwise,  that  something  was  left  me  to  do, 
in  order  to  raise  myself  in  the  estimation  of  the  well-disposed  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Glanberry. 

"  When  I  reached  the  rectory,  I  rang  the  bell — ^it  sounded  rooumftilly. 
How  often  had  the  late  incumbent  rang  that  bell,  which,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  had  announced  to  Jiis  watcMul  wife  and  children 
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his  return  to  lxi»  peaceful  fireside.  *  How  tranirient,*  thought  I,  *  ia 
everytliiug  of  this  world — the  house  in  which  he  delighted — the  grounds 
which  he  improved — the  trees  he  planted — are  now  mine;  and  that 
study,  through  the  windows  of  which  the  cheerful  fire  was  wont  to 
gleam  at  this  time  of  the  year,  heside  which  he  sat,  and  before  which 
his  favourite  spaniel  lay  and  slumbered — that,  too,  devolves  on  me — all 
his  care — all  his  partiaHty  were  vain — and  yet — so  will  it  be  with  me, 
who  am  now  so  anxiously  about  to  take  possession  of  it.' 

"  A  servant,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  opened  the  gate.  I  asked,  in 
a  tone,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  unassumed  and  natural 
while  such  thoughts  were  in  my  mind. '  If  his  mistress  were  at  home?' 
The  man  answered^  ^  Yes ;'  and  as  I  followed  him  romid  the  gravel 
sweep  to  the  door  of  the  house,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  tear, 
that  the  hour  was  come  when  the  quiet  of  an  amiable  family  must  be 
disturbed,  and  they  cast  upon  the  world,  to  seek  another  habitation  and 
a  home. 

"  The  man  ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the 
amiable  daughters  of  the  late  incumbent — their  mother  was  yet  absent; 
this,  somehow,  I  did  not  regret,  and  I  even  felt  a  hope  t,hat  she  might 
not  present  herself:  inasmuch  as  what  I  had  to  communicate  might  be 
fold  to  the  younger  ladies  with  less  painful  effect,  than  it  would  be  likely 
to  produce  upon  their  surviving  parent  Upon  hearing  my  name 
announced,  the  eldest  of  the  group  arose,  and  motioned  me  to  take  a 
seat;  *  I  said  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  say  a  few  worda  to 
Mrs.  Simpkinson,  whom  I  had  understood  to  be  at  home,  but * 

'' '  Mamma  is  at  home,'  saic^  Miss  Simpkinson,  '  and  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes — pray  be  seated.' 

"  I  sat  down,  and  cast  my  eyes,  round  the  drawing-room,  which  looked 
extremely  comfortable,  and  commanded  an  exceedingly  pretty  view  of  the 
pounds,  which  were  very  tastefullv  disposed  In  tie  valley;  while  the 
side  of  the  hill  whence  I  had  viewea  the  funeral,  well-studded  with  tall 
firs,  afforded  an  evergreen  back-ground  to  the  clumps  and  clustera  of 
laurels,  laurustinas,  and  other  immutable  plants  which  graced  the  lawn. 
.  "  M  assure  fyou,'  said  I,  '  that  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pain 
I  pay  Glanberry  this  visit ;  I  am  quite  aware  that,  from  long  habit,  it 
must  have  become  a  favourite  residence  with  you  all,  and  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  thaii  displacing  a  family,  to  whose  taste  a  house  ia  so  much 
indebted  for  improvement  and  comfort.* 

'^ '  It  will,  indeed,'  said  Miss  Simpkinson,  ^  b^  &  dreadful  sacrifice 
when  we  are  forced  to  give  it  up ;  my  two  sisters  were  bom  here,  and  I 
fame  hither  when  I  was  but  two  years  old.' 

.  *•  *  When,'  said  I,  tenderly,  *  when  does  your  amiable  mother  thinl; 
of  leaving  this ' 

"  *  We  propose,'  said  the  yoimg  lady,  *  gomg  to  London  in  about 
ten  days.' 

**  *  I  trust,'  said  I, '  that  your  mother  will  not  think  of  hurrying  away 
on  my  account, — let  her  suit  her  own  convenience^  and  take  her  owa 
time.  I  need  not  explain  further  the  nature  of  my  visit — the  more 
lightly  such  details  are  touched  upon,  the  better  for  aU  our  sakea;  if  ( 
get  in  by  Lady-day  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  because  I  seei  by  the  atate 
of  this  room,  it  must  be  new  papered.' 
,  •* !  Yea,  Sir,'  said  Jlisa  Siznpkinaoi?,  *  it  U  »th^  &dei* 
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"  '  And  I  think,'  said  I,  seeing  how  philosophically  the  orphans  bore 
iTie  subject,  *  I  shall  knoclc  down  this  end  of  the  room,  and  throw  out  a 
bay-window ;  by  doing  which,  and  cutting  through  the  wall,  and  making 
a  pair  of  double  folding-doors  into  the  dining-room,  we  shall  get  a  vista 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.* 

'  Papa  once  thought  of  doing  that,'  said  the  second  daughter. 
*Poor  dear  man,*  said  I,  *  those  reflections  are  now  of  no  use— I 
mean,  besides  these  alterations,  to  add  a  conservatory  to  the  suite,  which 
I  think  will  have  a  good  effect;  will  you  allow  me  just  to  measure  a 
little  ?'  Saying  which,  1  rose  from  my  chair,  and  paced  across  the  room. 
"  •  Pray,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Simpkinson,  after  whispering  with  her 
sister,  *'  might!  ask,  did  Papa  ever  communicate  to  you  his  intentions?* 
"  *  No,'  said  I,  *  we  never  were  personally  acquainted ;  but  of  course 
none  of  these  alterations  will  be  begun  till  you  have  finally  quitted  thci 
premises.' 

"  *  Finally,'  said  Miss  Simpkinson,  *  we  are  only  going  to  London  for 
BIX  weeks.' 

"  « Why,'  said  I,  blending  a  little  of  the  dictatorial  with  the  pathetic 
and  sympathetic,  *  after  you  once  leave  the  house,  I  think  I  must  be  com- 
nelled  to  take  possession ;  because  it  will  be  a  great  object  to  me  to  be 
nere  early  in  the  spring.' 

,  •*  *  Pray,  Sir,'  said  the  young  lady,  ^  may  I  inquire  what  you  propose 
doing  here  ?' 

** '  Living  here  altogether,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  have  no  other  house  for 
the  next  year  or  two.' 

"  '  In  what  capacity  ?'  said  Miss  Simpkinson. 

"  *  As  rector  of  Glanberry,'  said  L  I  feared  I  had  not  made  myself 
sufficiently  understood ;  but  I  was  delicate  in  explaining.  *  The  bishop 
has  presented  me  to  the  living,  and  with  all  proper  consideration  for  your 
feelings  and  convenience,  and  those  of  your  excellent  parent,  I  think  the 
period  I  have  fixed  is  as  distant  as  I  can  well  name.' 

"  *  Dear  me !'  said  Miss  Simpkinson,  *  how  very  strange ! — ^woidd  not 
you  like  to  see  Papa  ?' 

"  '  Oh  dear  no,*  said  I,  *  BOt  for  the  world.' 

"*  *  Ah !'  said  the  young  lady,  '  here  he  comes  to  explain  for  himself/ 
"I  turned  round,  and  beheld,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  a  most  respect- 
able rubicund  divine  and  a  lady,  moving  along  a  nice  smooth  gravel- 
walk,  looking  as  plump  as  partridges,  as  loving  as  doves,  and  much 
better  than  I  coula  possibly  have  expected. 

"  Our  meeting  was  of  a  very  curious  nature ;  I  was  conaiderahly 
embarrassed ;  I  did  not  personally  know  my  fat  friend,  but  his  eldest 
daughter,  opening  the  glass-door  which  led  to  the  garden,  admitted 
the  two  personages,  to  whom  she  presented  me,  as  heif  Pa  and  Ma. 

*'  *  Sir,'  said  my  clerical  friend^  uushovelUng  his  head,  *  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.' 

"  '  You  are  very  kind.  Sir,'  said  I,  ^  I  have  only  just  called  to  take  a 
look  over  the  premises.' 

"  *  Yes,  Papa,'  said  Miss  Simpkinson,  who  seemed  rather  angry,  and 
sufficiently  versed  in  church  matters  to  see  that  there  must  be  some  mia-* 
take,  *'  the  gentleman  says  the  Bishop  has  presented  him  to  this  tiving/ 

"  '  Indeed,'  said  Papa,  •  as  how,  Sir,  I ' 

^*  *  Why,  Sir,  briefly  thus/  said  I,  *  upon  the  death  of  our  lamenteA 
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friend,  the  late  incumbent,  I   applied  for  the  preferment,  and  ob- 
tained it.* 

'* '  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent,  Sir  !*  said  my  friend,  '  why 
you  could  scarcely  have  been  bom  when  the  late  incumbent  died — it  is 
more  than  four-and- twenty  years  since.* 

"  *  Dear  me,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  then  I  must  be  either  mad  or  dreaming ;  I 
made  the  application  to  the  Bishop  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the 
day  before  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  demise  of  the  late  rector/ 

"  At  this  announcement  everybody  stared,  and  the  lady  of  the  house, 
with  a  prudence  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  stuck  the  poker  into 
the  fire. 

"  *  Demise,  Sir !'  said  Simpkinson,  *  why !  do  I  look  like  a  dead 
man  ?  Here  I  am  alive  and  well — I  cannot  say  merry — ^for  the  dress  in 
which  you  see  my  family  will  sufficiently  announce  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced a  sad  and  heavy  loss.* 

"  *  What,  Sir !'  exclaimed  I,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  fashion  my 
words,  *  wasn't  you  buried  last  Tuesday  ?' 

"  '  Not  I,'  replied  the  incumbent,  for  such  he  proved  to  be ;  *  my 
poor  brother  George,  who  had  been  staying  here  for  some  time,  died  last 
*  week,  and  was  interred  ^in  our  church  on  the  day  you  mention,  but 
for  me * 

•' '  Well,'  exclaimed  Miss  Simpkinson,  who  seemed  delighted  with  the 
result,  *  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake.' 

**  *  Upon  my  word,*  said  I,  *  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  your  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  to  forgive  me;  the  mistake  certainly  was  mine ;  the 
similarity  of  the  name  and  the  profession  I  believe' — here  I  received  a 
nod  of  assent — *  caused  the  contretemps,  and  I  have  only  to  apologise  for 
what  must  appear  a  most  impertinent  intrusion  upon  you  at  this  moment. 
I  hope,  Sir,'  continued  I,  proffering  my  hand  to  the  worthy  rector,  *  you 
will  pardon  me,  and  that  our  very  curious  introduction  to  each  other  may 
lead  to  a  future  acquaintance ;  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  should  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  rejoice  in  your  death.* 

"  Ila  !*  said  the  third  daughter,  who  before  had  said  nothing,  and 
seemed  now  determined  to  fire  off  an  old  joke,  *  it  is  Pa's  living  you 
would  rejoice  in.* 

"  I  affected  not  to  understand  the  quibble  of  the  pert  thing,  who,  I 
could  see,  was  the  pet  of  the  family,  and  fancied  herself  a  beauty ;  and 
having  bowed  low  to  all  the  party,  tripped  over  the  carpet,  stumbled 
down  the  steps,  and  left  the  house  in  search  of  my  horse,  whose  stall  in 
possession  was  worth  infinitely  more  than  my  rectory  in  prospcctu, 

*•  That,**  said  Wells,  **  was  my  first  great  failure ;  however,  time  and 
patience  conquered  all  obstacles,  and  I  married  Sarah  upon  an  income 
not  much  exceeding  what  you  state  yours  to  be — and  as  for  her  fortune, 
she  did  not  come  to  it  till  the  death  of  her  excellent  mother;  but  we 
contrived  to  get  on,  and  although  we  had  nothing  superfluous,  yet  wc 
lived  as  people  in  our  state  of  life  should." 

I  was  very  well  ])leased  to  hear  this  adventure  of  my  respectable 
father-in-law,  and  it  was  told  with  all  the  advantages  of  point  and  man- 
ner, which  very  much  reminded  me  of  my  friend  Daly ;  but  I  did  not 
quite  relish  the  chmax.  By  way  of  inference  from  the  story,  he  told  me 
of  his  skill  in  making  the  most  of  a  little,  and  in  the  art  of  doing  as 
well  upon  a  small  income;  as  another  man  could  upon  a  large  one;  bill 
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these  were  not  agreeable  indications  to  a  lover  who  had  less  than  four 
hundred  a-year,  and  who  stood  pledged  to  marry  a  charming  young  lady 
with  nothing  at  all,  which  seemed,  from  all  I  could  Qollect,  to  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

Wells,  however,  whose  volubility  when  once  "  off"  was  uncheckable, 
and  who  appeared  to  me,  upon  this  particular  morning,  resolved  to  talk 
me  out  of  tne  main  object  of  my  interview,  which  was  really  to  ascertain 
how  I  was  safely  and  consistently  to  fulfil  my  engagement  with  him  and 
his  daughter,  would  not  let  me  pause  here ;  nor  could  I  get  quit  of  him  till 
he  had  explained  to  me  how  the  Bishop  rallied  him  upon  his  blunder,  and 
how  he  got  a  living  in  Norfolk,  where  his  sporting  propensities  were  fully 
gratified,  and  whence  his  excursions  to  Newmarket  produced  that  gentle 
remonstrance  from  another  Prelate,  of  which  he  had  just  given  me  the 
description.  "  The  acquisition  of  this  preferment,"  said  he,  "  accele- 
rated my  happiness.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  strange  embarrassments  of 
our  wedding-day,  or  rather  evening !  Sarah,  as  she  still  has,  liad  then  a 
great  dislike  to  show  or  affectation,  and  we  determined,  when  the  happy 
.hour  was  fixed,  to  take  it  quietly,  and  resolved,  as  we  were  to  start  for 
Norfolk,  to  have  no  favours,  no  ringings,  no  noises,  no  dejedners,  noi 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  to  take  our  dinner  domestically  with  my 
mother-in-law,  and  start  in  the  evening  with  no  servant  but  Sarah's 
maid,  and  so  sleep  at  Chelmsford — at  the  Black  Boy,  a  remarkably  good 
inn  in  those  days — did  not  send  down  for  rooms — afraid  of  being  found 
out,  and  didn't  like  being  laughed  at. — Wedding  over — Sarah  and  I 
one — we  fulfilled  all  our  intentions,  were  kissed  and  blessed  by  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Grimsthorpe,  and ,  by  seven  o'clock  packed  in  our  post- 
chaise — away  we  went — post-boy  in  the  dark,  both  as  to  the  night  and 
as  to  the  matrimonial  part  of  our  expedition — changed  at  Romford, 
and  reached  the  wished-for  inn  at  a  quarter  after  ten.  Waiters,  cham- 
bermaids, ostlers,  and  landlord  in  a  moment  were  at  the  carriage-door. 
Down  went  the  steps — up  came  mine  host. 

"  *  Very  sorry,  Sir,'  said  he,  ^  we  have  no  accommodation  to-night ; 
not  a  room  disengaged.  Sir.  The  third  division  of  the  71st  regiment 
marched  in  this  afternoon ;  and  neither  here  nor  at  the  Head  (Saracen's) 
is  there  a  bed  unoccupied.  Great  r^et,  Sir — wish  you  had  written. 
Sir,  and * 

"  Poor  Sarah  was  a  good  deal  tired — ^wliat  with  the  journey,  and  the 
excitement,  and  one  thing  and  another.  However,  what  could  be  done  ? 
Nothing  remained  but  going  on  to  Witham.  Blue  Posts — capital  house — 
decided  in  a  moment — ordered  horses — took  four  to  accelerate  our  move- 
ments. First  and  second  turn  out,  down  the  yard — ^up  they  come — poke 
them  in — boys  mount — crack  go  the  whips,  and  away  go  we.  I  confess 
it  toas  very  provoking ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.'* 

'*  Well,*'  said  I,  "  you  reached  Witham.*' 

**  Just  at  midnight,"  said  Wells.  "  Lights  in  the  windows,  and 
groupes  at  the  door ; — all  up.  Well,  things  looked  better,  and  Sally  was 
preparing  for  a  spring  from  the  carriage,  when  the  waiter,  with  extended 
arms,  meant  rather  to  repel  than  welcome  us,  sang  the  second  part  of  the 
Chelmsford  tune,  by  informing  us  that  we  couldn't  have  a  bed  in  Witham, 
as  the  second  division  of  the  7lBt  Foot  had  marched  in  that  afternoon^ 
and  occupied  every  available  apartment. 

^*  This  was  enoujgh  to  try  the  patience  of  Job.    I  swore,  and  Sarah 
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cried ;  lut  all  in  v&iii.  We  bad»  as  in  the  former  case,  no  resotirce  but 
proceeding  to  Colchester,  where  the  more  extensive  means  of  aocommo- 
dation  gave  us  hopes  that,  even  at  the  late  hour  at  which  we  should 
reach  it,  we  might  find  shelter ;  and,  accordingly,  two  elderly  post-boys 
were  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  mounted  upon  jaded  horses, 
which,  however,  by  dint  of  flogging,  arrived  in  front  of  the  Cups,  in 
Colchester,  at  about  half>past  one,  where,  to  our  great  delight,  we  found 
everything  remarkably  lively  and  gay. 

**  *  Can  we  have  rooms?'  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  not  to  be 
described. 

''  *  Yes,  Sir;  sitting-room  and  bed-r^om  directly,'  said  the  waiter. 
*  Beg  to  apologise,  Sir,  for  the  sitting-room — down  stairs ;  but  the  Jirst 
division  ot  the  71st  regiment  marched  in  here  this  afternoon,  and  the 
officers  are  giving  a  &nner  to  the  Mayor  and  several  members  of  the 
Corporation,  Sir.' 

^  *  Oh,'  said  I,  *  never  mind  the  Mayor  and  Corporation :  show  us  to 
our  rooms ;  for  we  are  tired  to  death.' 

'*  *  This  way.  Sir,'  said  the  man,  who  was  speedily  joined  by  a  chftro- 
bermaid ;  and  together  they  ushered  us  into  a  parlour  on  the  left-hand 
of  the  gateway,  in  which  parlour  stage-ooach  passengers  were  fed  in  the 
daytime. 

**  *•  Which  do  you  like,  I^Ia'am/  said  the  maid  to  Sarah, '  the  feather- 
bed a-top  or  the  mattress  ?' 

**  The  question,  under  the  circumstances,  caused  considerable  con* 
fusion  on  the  part  of  my  dear  bride,  who  evaded  a  direct  answer  by 
desiring  to  be  shown  to  her  apartment;  while  her  maid,  who  had  rushed 
incontinently  to  the  kitchen-fire  to  warm  her  feet,  was  summoned  to 
assifit  her  mistress. 

'^  I  took  advantage  of  their  temporary  absence  to  fortify  nature  with 
a  glass  of  egg  wine,  which  I  found  agree  so  well  with  my  constitution, 
that  I  ordered  a  second,  at  t'he  same  time  telling  the  waiter  to  desire  the 
chambermaid  to  send  my  wife's  maid  down  to  me.  This  instruction  was 
obeyed;  and  I  desired  Mrs.  Harvey  to  ask  her  mistress  whether  she 
would  allow  me  to  send  her  anything  to  cheer  her  up  after  her  worrying 
Journey,  or  whether  she  was  coming  down  again.  But  I  got  very  little 
consolation  from  the  maid,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  her  lady 
was  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  that  she  realty  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

** '  What  is  the  matter?'  said  I. 

*^  *  Matter,  Sir!'  replied  the  maid ;  *  matter  enough,  I  think !  Where 
do  you  think  your  sleeping-room  is  ?' 

•*  *  How  should  I  know  V  said  I. 

"  '  Why,  Sir,  if  you'll  believe  me,'  said  the  maid,  *  you  have  to  go 
into  the  mess-room,  as  they  call  it — and  a  nice  mess  it  is  in — amon^  all 
the  soldier-officers,  and  mayors  and  corporationera,  and  turn  to  yourright* 
hand,  right  afore  'em  all.  It's  the  only  room  unoccupied — or,  at  least, 
as  was  unoccupied ;  and  there's  my  poor  mistress,  tucked  up,  and  trem* 
bling  like  a  haspen  leaf,  with  nothing  but  a  half«-inch  plank  between  her 
and  the  first  division  of  his  Majesty's  7l8t!' 

*« « The  deuoe  she  is ! '  said  I.  *  What  a  state  for  a  bride !  Thcre^ 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost; — I'm  oflF.  Poor  Sarah  exposed  to  the  conrcj- 
Mtiou,  at  least,  of  these  eyfeterous,  boisterous  convivialists !' 
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** '  When  /  come  down,'  eaid  the  maid,  *  ©ne  of  'em  was  dancing  on 
the  table,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  singing  the  College  Hornpipe ;  and 
I*m  sure  it's  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

"  *  Broiled  bones  for  thirteen,  and  two  more  pecks  of  oysters^'  cried  a 
waiter  in  the  passage.  *  Three  bowls  of  punch,  and  eight  brandy-grogs, 
cold,  without.* 

"  In  a  frenzy  I  seized  the  candlestick ;  and,  marshalled  by  my  Thais, 
ascended  the  staircase,  and  having,  under  her  direction,  pushed  open 
n  door,  found  myself,  sure  enough,  in  the  midst  of  a  galaxy  of  heroes, 
military  and  civil,  who  were  good  enough  to  receive  me  *  with  all  the 
honours,'  and  a  shout  which  continued  till  I  had  made  good  my  landing 
in  our  apartment,  the  door  of  which  I  locked  and  bolted ;  and  having 
then,  with  great  labour,  dragged  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  against  the  portal,  fell  to  soothing  my  poor  Sarah,  who 
lay  shivering  and  shaking  at  the  stormy  hilarity  of  our  gallant  neigh- 
bours. 

"  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  we  did  not  sleep  much.  More  than 
once  before  they  retreated,  attempts  were  made  to  force  an  entrance  to 
bur  room.  At  some  periods  we  were  treated  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
following  loud  toasts  and  louder  songs ;  nor  was  it  until  near  five  o'clock 
that  the  corps  dispersed,  the  whole  party  singing  *  God  save  the  King,' 
fortissimo.  To  these  succeeded  people  putting  out  lights  and  clearing 
away,  who  continued  their  avocation  for  another  hour  at  least,  so  that 
our  start  in  matrimonial  Ufe  was  anything  but  propitious ;  however,  I 
tell  you  this  as  a  warning ;  and  when  you  carry  off  Harriet,  take  special 
care  to  inquire  whether  any  of  his  Majesty's  troops  are  moving  on  the 
same  line  of  march." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  related  the  story,  which  was  infinitely  more  piquante 
in  his  version  of  it;  but  still  it  ended  with  an  allusion  to  a  subject  of 
which  he  now  never  lost  sight — I  mean  my  marriage  with  his  daughter, 
to  which  he  incessantly  referred,  as  I  thought  in  order  to  stamp  indelibly 
the  absolute  certainty  of  its  occurrence  upon  my  mind,  takinjg  my  silence  . 
as  an  admission  and  acquiescence,  before  he  came  to  that  particular  dis- 
cussion, the  issue  of  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  influence  the  result 
very  seriously. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  tale  of  misadventures  before  the  ladies 
made  their  re-appearance,  accompanied  by  my  friends  the  Woodbridgea." 
This  was  a  new  embarrassment  and  a  fresh  entanglement ;  I  should  no 
doubt  be  presented  to  my  old  acquaintances  in  my  new  character,  and 
thus  more  witnesses  to  the  earnestness  of  my  proposal  and  the  seriousness 
of  its  acceptance  would  be  procured.  However,  the  conversation  which  I 
so  much  desired  could  not  be  very  long  delayed,  and  as  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  I  joined  the  new  arrivals  with 
an  air  of  gaiety,  which  I  must  say  Mrs.  Woodbridge  seemed  fully  to 
appreciate  and  duly  to  sympathize  with.  I  felt  extremely  awkward  when 
I  offered  my  arm  to  Harriet,  and  rather  more  so  when  she  accepted  it ; 
but  I  was  quite  overcome  when,  with  a  malicious  activity,  the  rest  of  the 

n  contrived  to  separate,  and  leave  her  and  me  at  the  identical  turh 
e  walk  where  the  night  before  we  had  stopped  to  look  at  thc: 
moon ! 
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LONG     LIFE. 


**  The  iDstancM  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious.** 

jirhuihnot  on  Jiimenim 


Throughout  every  treatise  upon  longevity,  whetber  medical  or  gene- 
ral, there  runs  one  singular  and  important  error.  Long  life,  in  relation 
to  habits  of  temperance  or  of  excesses,  is  considered  as  a  positive  term  of 
duration,  without  reflecting,  that,  if  two  men,  the  one  temperate,  the 
other  the  reverse,  live  to  the  same  period,  the  former  lives  to  the  day 
of  his  extinction,  whilst  the  latter  baa  been  living,  or  rather  dying,  with 
faculties  and  functions  half  extinct,  alive  to  little  else  than  privation  or 
to  pain,  for  probably  twenty  years  before  he  breathes  his  last.  Thus,  of 
two  such  cases  of  eighty  years,  fall  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  latter,  and  longevity  with  intemperance  will  no  longer 
be  termed  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  a  case  not  in  point. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  many  cases  of  extreme  longevity  that 
have  been  paraded  in  all  writings  upon  the  subject,  opinions  have  under- 
gone a  very  great  change  vnthin  even  a  few  years.  From  carelessly  ad- 
mitting all  these  extravagant,  exaggerated,  and  un authenticated  cases,  we 
now  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  are  prone  to  deny  that  human  life 
ever  extended  mucn  above,  at  most,  a  century.  Although  truth  lies 
between  these  extremes  of  opinion,  it  certainly  approximates  more  to  the 
latter,  and  two  facts  bear  very  strongly  upon  the  subject :  firet,  cases  of 
longevity  are  numerous  and  extraordinary,  in  proportion  to  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarousnesB  of  the  age  and  nations  in  which  they  are  said  to 
have  occurred  ;  and  secondly,  in  later  times,  where  cases  of  extreme  lon- 
gevity have  been  carefully  investigated,  by  those  interested  in  the  assur- 
ance upon  lives,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  they  have  been  found 
either  purely  fictitious  or  grossly  exaggerated.  I  have  now  before  roe  a 
list,  made  out  with  astonishing  labour  and  research,  by  a  person  who 
made  this  question  the  object  of  his  study  through  life,  and  which  con- 
tains about  1750  cases  of  persons  whose  ages  have  exceeded  a  hundred 
years ;  and  yet,  upon  a  severe  scrutiny,  it  is  astonishing  upon  what  vague 
foundation  many  of  them  are  found  to  rest ;  and  above  all  things  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  extreme  cases,  in  point  both  of  number  and  term 
of  duration,  lie  in  remote  countries  and  barbarous  eras,  where  rasters 
were  inaccurately  kept,  or  not  kept  at  all,  where  identity  was  difficult  to 
be  traced,  and  where  men  had  other  motives  to  exaggeration  than  personal 
vanity,  or  the  love  of  the  marvellous  and  extravagant  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  ignorance.  Our  encyclopoedias,  upon  this  subject,  are  little 
better  than  transcripts  from  one  common  origin,  and  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  carelessness  or  credulity  they  have  fallen  into  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  palpable  exaggerations  and  even  violations  of  truth.  For 
instance,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  fact  relating  to  longevity, 
even  to  a  fraction  of  days,  could  have  been  more  easily  ascertained  than 
the  longevity  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Paulett,  the  executor  ot 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  died  on  10th  March,  1572,  in  his  ninety-sevenlih 
year,  but  upon  whom  our  encyclopaedias  and  works  on  longevity  have 
libewdly  bestowed  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  six.  In  all  such  writings, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  out  a  case  of  above  a  hundred  years. 
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'  When  men  have  to  judge  from  general  returns,  such  as  censuses  of  the 
population,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  blindness  they  omit  all  consider- 
ations of  those  universal  causes  which  prevent  such  documents  ever 
heing  correct.  Even  Lord  Bacon,  the  most  accurate  and  reflective  of 
men,  in  his  "  Historia  Vita;  et  Mortis,"  calculates  upon  the  many  in- 
stances of  longevity  in  Italy,  from  the  returns  or  census  ordered  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  forgetting  that  the  object  of  the  census  was  to  tax  the 
people,  who  strove  to  make  out  cases  of  longevity  in  order  to  avoid  the 
assessment.  Even  at  this  enlightened  period,  when  the  machinery  of 
government  is  so  perfect  for  collecting  statistical  data,  our  own  population 
returns  prove  how  censuses  are  magnified  or  diminished,  even  by  millions, 
according  to  the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  populace.  When  men  dreaded 
the  militia,  by  bribery,  cajoling,  change  of  residence,  and  a  variety  of  arti- 
fices, they  escaped  the  census ;  and  thus,  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
militia  became  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  dread,  we  found  a  wonder- 
fully sudden  increase  of  population.  In  1831,  there  was  a  general  desire  in 
all  places  to  make  out  as  large  a  population  as  possible,  iu  order  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  this  alone  explains  the  immense 
difference  between  the  census  of  that  year,  and  the  preceding  census  of 
1821.  . 

Lford  Bacon  really  runs  riot  in  his  estimate  of  the  duration  of  human 
life.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  Vespasian  "  census  autem  de  atati- 
bus  auctoritatem  et  informationem  habet ^c?mimam."  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  between  Padua  and  the  Apennines,  a 
small  space,  comparatively  thinly  peopled,  there  were  124  men  of  120 
and  upwards — ^viz.,  54  men  aged  120  years,  57  aged  110,  2  aged  125, 
4  aged  130,  4  aged  135  or  137,  and  3  aged  140.  We  shall  arrive  at 
nothing  less  absurd  if  we  consult  Pliny  (lib.  vii.  cap.  48).  With  respect 
to  Pliny,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him, 
upon  this  subject,  when  we  reflect  that  he  believed  in  the  reciprocal 
transmutations  of  animal  and  human  life,  and  taught  as  a  fact  (lib.  viii. 
cap.  22)  that  men  were  sometimes  changed  to  wolves,  and  wolves  trans- 
muted to  men — "  Homines  interdum  lupus  feri  et  contra?" 

Antiquity  upon  this  subject  is  worse  than  a  fable ;  and  the  middle 
ages  are  worse  than  antiquity.  Were  we  to  believe  in  either,  longevity 
would  be  the  rule,  and  life  terminating  under  seventy  years  of  age 
would  be  the  exception.  Eusebius  maintains  (Selden  de  Succ.  Ebr.  c. 
24)  that  Noah  made  a  will,  signed,  sealed^  and  delivered  it, — that  it 
was  witnessed  under  his  secd^ — and  that  by  it  he  gave  to  his  posterity 
the  whole  world,  in  fee  simple.  It  would  appear  that  he  gave  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  antediluvian  longevity, — at  least  up  to  the  period  which 
aflbrded  the  means  of  checking  dates. 

When  we  leave  Vespasian  and  such  authorities  with  their  census  of 
the  poor,  and  come  to  classes  of  which  the  ages  can  be  better  ascertained, 
we  find  that,  both  amongst  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages,  instances 
of  extreme  longevity  are  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  Of  Roman, 
Greek,  French,  and  German  emperors  and  kings  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  we  find,  in  two  hundred  princes,  only  four  octogenarians. 
Among  the  apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  cases  of,  longevity 
would  appear  to  have  been  extremely  common,  and  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  they  breathed  divine  atmosphere, — "  Nihil  spirans 
nisi  divinum."     But  if  we  go  to  a  class  analogous,  their  immediate  sue- 
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cesBors,  the  popes,  we  shall  find  that  amongst  the  first  two  hundred  and 
forty,  there  are  only  five  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  or  a  little  beyond 
it.  The  extreme  case  is  that  of  John,  twenty-third  pope,  who  reached, 
or  is  said  to  have  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  in  despite  of  his  unquiet 
temperament, — "  Vir  ingenii  inquieti,  et  novis  rebus  studens,  et  raulta 
transferens,  nonnuUa  in  melius,  baud  pauca  in  aliud."  But  perhaps 
his  longevity  was  aided  by  his  successful  affairs,  for  he  amassed  great 
treasures ; — "  Magnus  autem  opum  et  thesauri  accumulator,"  says  his 
historian. 

It  is  amusing  to  run  through  the  narrations  of  longevity  to  be  found 
in  the  dark  ages ;  and  to  some  of  which  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  much 
ndHveie^  more  of  doubt  is  to  be  attached  than  to  authenticated  history. 
We  find  Agantharicus,  king  of  Spain,  or  rather  of  Cadiz,  living  one 
hundred  and  forty  years ;  then  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the  Cyprians,  who 
lived  a  most  voluptuous  life,  reached  his  one  bundled  and  sixtieth  year. 
Many  of  the  kings  of  Arcadia  we  are  positively  assured  lived  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  Lord  Bacon  says  that  per/uips  this  is  &bulou8.  We 
find  that  in  Epirus  many  of  the  inhabitants  lived  two  hundred  years,  and 
one  of  the  princes,  Litorius,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  completed  his 
three  hundr^lh. 

Attached  to  these  extravagancies  are  speculations  which  would  make 
it  appear  that  all  causes,  and  all  places,  all  climates,  all  habits,  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  favourable  to,  and  destructive  of,  longevity.  Theories 
upon  the  subject  have  been  endless  and  contradictory.  The  colour  of 
the  skin,  its  coarseness  and  fineness ;  the  hair,  its  length,  i:olour,  and 
quantity,  have  equally  been  traced  as  indications  of  longevity  or  the 
reverse,  and  this  by  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  Boys  with  red  com- 
plexions had  l^ss  chance  of  longevity  than  the  pale;  a  hard  skiu  was 
a  predication  of  long  life,  but  a  rough  or  coarse  skin,  called  a  goose  skin, 
was  the  reverse ;  a  wrinkled  forehead  promised  longevity ;  a  smooth  brow 
announced  a  brief  career;  rough  and  bristly  hair  foretold  a  hundred 
years  at  least ;  whilst  silky  hair  brought  early  death  with  it.  Bald 
people  lived  longest,  and  to  become  bald  or  grey  at  an  early  age  was  an 
earnest  of  longevity.  The  locality  of  hair,  such  as  on  the  upper  lip  and 
the  chest,  was  indicative  of  longevity,  in  proportion  to  its  heigot  or 
elevated  position,  and  yet  we  see  that  baldness  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head  was  longaeous.  A  large  stature,  if  not  immense,  or  long  legs  from 
the  knees  to  the  heel,  with  short  bodies,  or  bodies  large  below  and  small 
above,  were  sure  to  live  long ;  but  persons  large  from  the  knee  to  the 
hip,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  deorsum  attenuatij  never  reached  long 
life.  Then  longevity  prevailed  if  persons  were  skinny  and  thin,  from 
sedentary  employments,  with  tranquil,  easy  tempers ;  and  the  reverse 
if  they  were  fat.  with  choleric  dispositions.  Fat  in  young  persons  indi- 
cated a  short  life;  but  in  the  old  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Among  the  signs  considered  certain  of  longevity  were  youth  growing  up 
late  and  slowly ;  muscular  and  nervous  frames,  '*  et  nates  minus  tu- 
mentes  (quantum  sedcndo  tantum  suSiciant;)  a  small  head  (diepro- 
portioned  to  the  body) ;  a  neck  neither  long,  thin,  nor  thick,  but 
moderate ;  large  nostrils ;  ears  cartilaginous  and  not  ficshy ;  a  large 
mouth ;  teeth  large  and  close,  and,  above  all,  teeth  growing  late  in  youth. 
Then  we  have  a  broad  but  not  full  chest,  shoulders  a  little  hunched,  an 
abdomen  not  protuberant,  large  hands,  with  palms  not  strongly  marked. 
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littfe  ronftd  feet,  and  calves  not  fallitig  but  firm  sbove.  The  next  in- 
dications were  large  eyes,  with  the  iris  large  and  rather  fiery ;  sensi- 
bility not  too  great ;  a  quick  mastication,  with  free  respiration  \  and 
veins  rather  large.  Such  were  the  follies  even  of  the  wisest  of  our  fore- 
fiiLthers. 

As  productive  of  longevity  we  find  enumerated  a  very  spare  diet,  ft 
total  abstinence  from  spirits,  moderate  exercise,  moderate  sleep,  veneris 
abstinentia  ne  exkauriantur,  the  use  of  the  bath  and  of  oils  or  oint- 
ments, a  religious  life,  a  life  of  literature  and  philosophy,  a  country  life, 
a  military  life  in  youth ;  and  then  we  find  recommended,  as  conducive 
to  longevity,  many  drugs  which  practitioners  of  the  present  day  would 
be'  very  loth  to  administer,  from  a  fear  of  the  law. 

Painting  the  body  was  recommended  by  our  forefathers,  because  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Indians  of  Virginia  painted  theirs  and  lived  long.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  *it  was  cited  that  the  Irish,  "  though  they  lived 
naked  in  the  woods,  were  long-lived  by  means  of  their  almost  frying  or 
baking  themselves  before  the  fire  whilst  they  rubbed  in  or  anointed 
themselves  with  quantities  of  salt  butter."  "  When  Joannes  de  Tempori- 
bus,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  who  is  said  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years, 
was  asked  how  he  prolonged  his  life,  he  Teplied,  *  By  oil  without  and 
honey  within.*  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Roman  judge,  struck  by 
the  health  of  a  witness,  a  hundred  years  old,  put  to  him  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  replied,  *  By  eating  before'  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I 
was  dry.* " 

Of  clothes,  as  conducive  to  longevity,  Hippocrates  recommended  that 
in  winter  they  should  be  pure  and  clean  ;  but  in  summer,  filthy  and  im- 
bued with  oil.  We  have  seen  very  lately  our  faculty  recommending 
dirty  linen,  and  descanting  upon  the  injury  to  the  constitution  from  too 
frequent  a  change  of  shirts  and  night-gowns.  The  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  ancients  are  almost  equalled  by  those  of  our  contem- 
poraries ;  and  in  nothing  are  the  absurdities  of  our  contemporaries  so 
absurd,  as  in  their  dissertations  upon  longevity. 

Having  thus  cursorily  investigated  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  ancients 
are  connected  with  it,  it  will  be  useful  to  trace  its  connexion  with  the 
moderns.  There  is  a  general  belief  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases 
of  extreme  long  life,  though  it  will  be  found,  upon  strict  inquiry,  that 
the  data  of  such  a  faith  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Man  is  prone  to  this 
belief;  it  flatters  a  very  strong  and  natural  passion,  the  desire  to  live 
long,  and  without  pain  or  suffering.  Maffeius,  m  his  celebrated  "History 
of  the  Indies,"  tells  us  of  one  Numas  de  Cugna,  born  at  Bengal,  who 
died  there  in  1 566,  in  the  three  hundred  dnd  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  Wonders  or  miracles,  like  misfortunes,  are  never  single,  and 
accordingly  Maffeius  relates  that  this  man  had  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
some  cfwfwm  had  died  (very  probably,  in  370  years),  that  he  had  had 
four  sets  of  teeth,  that  his  hair  had  frequently  changed  from  black  to 
grey,  and  from  grey  to  black,  and  that  he  narrated  with  surprising  accu- 
racy all  the  circumstances  and  events  of  his  long  life.  Absurd  as  the 
story  is,  the /ac/j  were  investigated  and  fully  confirmed  by  Ferdinand 
Lopez  de  Castogueda,  the  Historiographer  Royal  of  Portugal.  This  is 
parallel  to  the  belief  of  Paracelsus  In  his  nostrum,  or  elixir  vita;,  which 
would  ensure  a  minimum  life  of  400  years^  and  in  the  efficacy  of  which 
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the  learned  and  acientific  men  of  his  era  fully  belieyed,  notwithstanding 
that  Paracelsus  died  before  he  was  40. 

ITufeland  calculated  that,  of  every  hundred  men  bom,  only  nine 
reached,  and  only  six  passed,  the  sixtieth  year.  Haller,  a  great  autho- 
rity on  all  physical  subjects,  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  He 
computed  that  there  were  1000  undisputed  cases  of  men  having  died 
between  the  ages  of  100  and  110,  60  from  110  to  120,  29  from  120  to 
130,  15  from  130  to  140,  6  from  140  to  150,  and  1  to  169.  In  a  work 
containing  1712  cases  of  longevity,  from  aj).  Q^  to  a.d.  1199,  we  find 
3  Uvea  of  from  150  to  160,  2  ofVrora  160  to  UO,  and  3  from  170  to 
185.  Let  us  see  who  are  the  three  who  lived  from  170  to  185,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  what  wretched  materials  such  tales  are  com- 
posed. The  greatest  age,  185  years,  is  that  of  one  Ken tigern,  mentioned 
by  Spotswood,  wlu)  in  the  sixth  century  became  St.  Mungo,  or  St. 
Mosgah,  and  of  whose  life  as  many  absurdities  are  recorded  as  of  his 
extraordinary  age.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Peter  Torton,  a  peasant  of 
Temeswar,  in  Hungary,  who  died  in  1724,  at  the  alleged  age  of  185. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  the  case  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
Were  it  true,  this  Peter  Torton  would  have  been  older  than  Abraham 
by  ten  years,  than  Isaac  by  five,  only  twenty  years  younger  than  Terah, 
Abraham's  father,  and  37  years  older  than  Nahor,  Abraham's  grand- 
father. The  third  case  is  from  the  same  place.  John  Rovin,  of  Temes- 
war,  in  Hungary,  and  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  died  in  1741,  the  former 
aged  172,  the  latter  164.  They  were  married  148  years,  leaving  only 
two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  the  latter  being  1 16  years 
old  at  the  time  of  their  death.  These  cases  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
credit ;  and  we  next  come  to  the  oldest  cases  admitted  by  Haller,  that  of 
Henry  Jenkins,  of  £llerton*upon -Swale,  Yorkshire;  and  Thomas  Parr, 
of  Winnington,  Shropshire.  The  first  died  in  1670,  aged  169;  and 
the  other  in  1635,  aged  152. 

These  cases  are  very  disputable.  Both  Parr  and  Jenkins  were  bom 
before  we  had  any  parochial  registration  of  births,  and  they  both  died 
long  before  parish  roisters  were  kept  with  any  care  or  regularity.  The 
case  of  Jenkins  was  made  the  most  of  in  the  investigation  into  it  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  A  few  years  before  he  died  (April, 
1665),  he  was  sworn  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  deposed  to  facts  that 
had  occurred  140  years  before,  and  an  entry  of  this  examination  appears 
on  the  records  of  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office  in  the  Exchequer. 
The  principal  proof  of  his  great  age  was  his  assertion  that  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Flodden  Field  with  a  bundle  of 
arrows  for  the  English  archers.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  was  fought 
on  9th  September,  1513,  and  supposing  Jenkins  to  have  spoken  truth, 
he  would  have  been  169  years  old  in  1670,  when  he  died.  He  used  to 
narrate,  probably  from  hearsay,  but,  as  he  alleged  from  memoiy,  many 
circumstances  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  to 
other  public  events,  all  of  which  corroborated  his  assertion  of  his  great 
age  ;  and  finally,  four  men  of  Ellerton,  said  to  be  a  hundred  years  old 
each,  asserted  that  when  they  first  knew  Jenkins,  in  their  childhood,  he 
was  an  old  man.  This  last  evidence — four  men  of  a  century  old  each, 
found  in  one  petty  village — throws  discredit  on  all  the  rest,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  proofs  are  altogether  insufficient  to  establish  a  fact  of 
such  an  extraordinary  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  a  case  of 
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probabilities,  like  that  of  every  miracle,  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
Jenkins  told  falsehoods  than  that  nature  aberrated  from  her  course. 
Jenkins  had  been  butler  to  Lord  Conycrs,  but  in  the  last  century  of  his 
life  he  was  a  sturdy  fisherman^  a  great  swimmer,  and  lived  on  the 
coarsest  food,  even  of  that  age.  Never  did  man  live  in '  more  eventful 
times ;  he  must  have  seen  fouf  queens  and  one  king  beheaded — two 
queens  divorced — republicanism  in  England  superseding  monarchy,  and' 
yielding  to  the  Restoration — papacy  destroyed,  restored,  and  destroyed 
again — republicanism  established  in  Holland — and  the  armada  defeated. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Parr  is  parallel  in  point  of  failure  of  evidence, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  him  in  the  '^  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  or  in  the  *'  Harleian  Miscellanies'*  without  detecting 
the  discrepancies  of  proof,  and  the  credulity  of  the  writers.  Parr  is  said 
to  have  married  his  first  wife  at  the  age  of  88;  at  102,  he  seduced  one 
Catherine  Milton,  and  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  in  the  church,  for 
the  offence.  At  120,  he  married  a  widow,  and  ten  years  after  we  find 
him  at  his  usual  day-labour  in  husbandry.  The  celebrated  Earl  of 
Arundel  brought  old  Parr  to  the  court  of  Charles  I.  as  *'  a  special  won- 
der; '*  but  this  was  the  age  of  wonders,  and  when  there  is  a  rage  for 
miracles,  they  will  always 'be  found  as  thick  as  Sancho's  proverbs. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  presented  Parr  to  the  King,  the 
Countess  of  Arundel  presented  a  midwife  to  the  Queen,  who  was  I2S 
years  old,  and  who  had  been  active  in  her  profession  up  to  the  age  of  121.* 

Parr  had  lived  on  the  coarsest  fare,  and  had  been  irregular  in  his  times 
of  diet ;  but,  in  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  establishment,  he  fared  sumptu- 
ously, drank  wine,  and  died  of  plethora.  His  body  was  opened  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  then  aged  62 ;  and  this  truly  great  man,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  reported  that  his  frame  was 
muscular,  his  heart  thick  and  fat ;  his  viscera,  and  especially  the  sto- 
mach, was  healthy  and  strong ;  and  his  kidneys  fat,  though  a  Uttle  mor- 
bid. Dr.  Harvey  drew  a  singular  inference  from  this  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, that  Parr  might  have  lived  to  the  age  of  200,  from  anything 
that  his  anatomy  displayed  to  the  contrary.  This  inference  presupposes 
the  truth  of  Parr's  account  of  his  actual  age  being  1 52. 

If  these,  two  of  the  best-authenticated  cases,  hi\  us,  there  is  little 
occasion  to  go  into  the  others, — such  as  that  of  Lywarch  Hen,  the  bard 
to  King  Arthur,  who  died  in  the  fifth  century,  aged  150,  and  whose 
twenty-four  sons  were  killed  in  battle  against  the  Saxons ;  of  the  Countess 
of  Desmond,  who  died  in  1612,  aged  145 ;  of  one  Thomas  Damme, 
who  died  at  Minshul,  Cheshire,  in  1648,  aged  154;  of  Margaret 
Patten,  who  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of  137.  Not  one  of  these  cases 
can  be  authenticated ;  yet  all  our  writers  have  admitted  them  as  facts, 
and  have  crowded  their  tables  with  such  absurdities  as  the  case  of  Brown, 
the  Cornish  beggar,  who  lived  to  120 ;  and  Polezew,  a  Cornish  gipsy, 
who  died  at  130 ;  of  Marshall,  the  Scotch  tinker,  who  expired  at  1 18 ; 
Louisa  Traxo,  a  South  American  negress,  who  died  at  Tucuroan,  aged 
175 ;  of  Gelmore  Macraine,  who  lived  to  180,  in  the  Isle  of  Jura  (the- 
Western  Isles);  of  Colonel  Thomas  Winston,  who  reached  to  146,  in* 
Ireland.;  of  one  Abraham  Paiba,  who  died  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, aged  142 ;  of  John  Sands,  of  Staffordshire,  who  died  at  140, 
whilst  his  wife  died  in  the  si^me  year,  aged  120;  of  John  Mount  andt 
Margaret  Foster,  Scotch  people,  each  o£  whom  died  at  136 ;  whilst  Af 
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Goldsmith,  in  France,  died  at  14T);  and  C.  J.  Drakenberg,  in  N'orway^ 
at  146.  All  such  cases  are  recorded  thickly  of  barbarous  ages  and  uu* 
civilized  countries,  where  the  facts  could  not  be  verified ;  and  thus  we 
find  that,  in  one  province  of  Russia,  it  is  pretended  that  there  were 
thirteen  persons  whose  ages  amounted  to  1551  years,  or,  on  an  average, 
to  120  each — the  three  oldest  being  128,  130,  and  150;  and  the  five 
youngest  being  each  1 10.  In  another  Russian  return,  it  is  pretended, 
that,  of  126,278  births,  216  lived  to  the  age  of  100,  and  220  to  aboTe 
100,  and  four  to  the  age  of  136 ;  whilst,  in  Norway,  a  report  sets  ibrtb 
that,  of  6929  births,  sixty-three  lived  above  100  years.  The  Chinese 
are  more  veracious  in  their  statements ;  for,  in  1784,  when  Kien-Long 
made  a  census  of  his  population  of  200,000,000  aools,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  only  four  ages  exceeding  a  century. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  life  of  man  ever  xeached  to  120.  The 
best-authenticated  case  of  this  age  appears  to  be  that  of  J.  Jacobs,  who 
had  been  a  peasant  on  the  estate  of  the  Prince  de  Beautremont,  and 
who  travelled,  at  that  age,  from  the  Jura  mountains  to  Versailles,  to 
thank  the  National  Assembly  for  having  relieved  him  from  the  feudal 
yoke — '*  Libertas,  quie  sera,  tamen  respexit."  He  was  received  by  all 
the  members  standing  and  uncovered,  was  allowed  a  chair,  and  to  ut 
with  his  hat  on.  A  collection  was  made  for  him  amongst  the  members, 
vhich  amounted  to  500/.  sterling.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
31,  1790,  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustace,  in  Paris.  The  next  best  au- 
thenticated case  is  that  of  Mr.  Ingleby,  ninety-five  years  a  domestic  in 
the  Webster  family,  who  died  in  1798,  aged  111. 

According  to  all  statements,  it  would  appear  that  all  climates  are 
favourable  to  longevity.  We  find  these  miraculous  i^^  in  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  burning  Ethiopia  and  India ;  in  the  severe  climates  of 
Norway,  Russia,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England;  in  the  t^nperale 
elimes  of  Madeira  and  France ;  in  the  driest  isle  of  Madeira,  in  the 
ever-misty  isles  of  Scotland, — in  the  well-drained  lands  of  England, 
and  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland, — in  inland  counties, — on  the  sea-shore, — on 
the  mountain-top, — on  the  plain, — and  in  the  filthy  lanes  and  alk^  of 
London,  No  theory  of  locality,  air,  regimen,  or  diet  can  tally  with  these 
stories  of  longevity ;  for  we  find  long  life  amongst  the  poor  and  rich, 
the  luxurious,  the  temperate,  the  abstemious,  the  active,  and  the  iiido« 
lent, — the  white,  the  black,  the  savage,  and  the  civilized.  The  only 
two  facts  that  appear  to  answer  to  all  cases  are,  that  longevity  is  pro^ 
yioted  by  cleanliness  and  almost  an  abstinence  from  alcohol.  The  last 
of  these  is  unquestionable ;  but  even  against  the  other,  it  must  be  ob-> 
served,  that  longevity  is  found  amongst  the  poor  of  sordid  habitations 
and  filthy  employments ;  and  that  it  is  said  to  have  existed  most  amongst 
our  ancestors,  whose  domestic  habits  were  exceedingly  61thy,  and  it  now 
exists  most  in  Scotland,  and  those  parts  of  England  where  the  cleanly 
habits  of  the  south  prevail  the  least.  The  Russians  and  the  Irish  are 
proverbially  the  least  cleanly  people  of  Europe,  and  yet  they  have  their 
full  share  of  statistical  longevity.  In  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  four 
vears  ending  1784,  2944  infants  had  died  out  of  7650  births.  The 
hospital  had  been  in  a  state  of  filth  beyond  credibility.  A  system  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  was  introduced,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  four  following  yeans  was  only  1116.    A  simUai  rednctioii  ef  deatlM| 
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a  few  ye^rs  ago»  was  produced  in  the  barracks  of  Barbadoes,  by  a  eystenoi 
of  cleanliness. 

In  England,  most  of  the  longevity  now  proved,  of  that  which  was  for- 
merly asserted — of  longevity  ancient  and  modern — has  been  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  It  seems  to  have 
always  run  in  a  line  from  the  south  of  the  Tees,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
towards  Herefordshire.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  extreme  longevity 
attributed  to  the  midland,  southern,  and  eastern  counties.  There  is  one^ 
case,  that  of  John  Balls,  who  died  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  I70J5,  (if  it  be  true,)  aged  126;  a  case  of  John  Wilson,  of 
Warkingworth,  Suffolk,  who  lived  to  116;  and  we  have  just  seen  the 
case  of  Ingleby,  who  died  at  Battle  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  in  1198,  at  the 
age  of  117. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  want  of  data  and  of  authenticated 
facts  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  this  subject  of  life  and  population,, 
from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that  even  Dr.  Price  committed  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  calculating  that  the  population  of  all  England 
and  Walfes  had  decreased  hy  one-fourth  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  fewer  cases  of  excessive  longevity,  real  or 
fictitious,  are  to  be  found  in  those  counties  in  which  the  average  of 
human  life  is  the  greatest.  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire  (even  if  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  greater  extent  of  the  latter)  claim  the  greatest 
number  of  excessively-long  lives;  and  yet  the  average  duration  of 
existence  in  these  counties  is  less  than  tha|  of  Cardigan,  Corawall,  and. 
Gloucestershire,  in  two  of  which  the  population  is  entirely  agricultural^ 
whilst  in  one  (Cornwall)  it  is  maritime  and  mining;  and  in  York- 
shire, a  great  portion  of^it  is  not  only  manufacturing,  but  employed  ia 
manufactures  very  destructive  to  life.  The  average  of  existence  ia 
Lancashire  is  low,  from  its  population  being  manufacturing,  and  yet 
a  number  of  the  highest  cases  of  longevity  are  to  be  found  in  thatr 
county. 

A  theory  prevails  that  long  life  runs  in  families,  and  yet  Sir  John 
Sinclair  found  that,  amongst  508  persons  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
eighty,  only  303  could  make  it  appear  that  they  had  even  one  parent, 
male  or  female,  who  had  been  as  old  as  themselves.    All  data  upon  the 
subject  is  involved  in  confusion ;  and  it  must  be  still  more  confused : 
for  although  we  have  better  means  than  formerly  for  arriving  at  statis* 
tical  facts  and  details,  individual  habits  become  more  diversified   a». 
commerce  increases,  as  the  powers  of  intermixture  and  change  of  localitj. 
are  multiplied ;  and  as  knowledge,  mixed  with  error,  and  diversified  to 
infinity,  is  diffused  amongst  all  classes,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  individual 
diversities   become  beyond  all  calculation,  and  defy   all    powers   of> 
classifying  and  generalizing.     Alcohol  slays  its  thousands  and  tens  <^f 
thousands  amongst  the  poor,  and  quackery,  with  ill-directed  passions^ 
performs  the  same  service  for  the  rich — quackery,  not  only  advertised 
and  wholesale,  but  individual  and  secret.     A  short  digressive  anecdote, 
which  I  had  from  a  friend,  may  be  both  illustrative  and  amusing. 
.  Sitting  in  the  parlour  of  an  eminent  administerer  of  very  useful  medi- 
cated baths,  in  Marlborough-street,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room  full  o£. 
sturdy  health,  and  overflowing  with  fine  animal  spirits. 
,^  '^  Sir,'^  mihe,  *'  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  tidce  a  medicated  bath  ?'^ 
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*'  No,  Sir,  I  am  Waiting  for  a  friend  who  ib  taking  one;  thank  God, 
I  have  perfect  health."  . 

**  Sir,  I  take  one  every  day,  well  or  ill,  and  generally  two  a  day." 

"  I  h  ive  never  taken  five  shillings-worth  of  medicine  in  my  life/' , 

"  Oh !  Sir,  I  see  you  are  a  most  tenqperate  liver." 

^'  No,  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  from  eighteen  to  the  present 
hour  I  have  heen  the  reverse.  Of  all  men  living,  my  poor  father  waa 
the  moat  regular  and  temperate,  and  his  afflictions  were  many,  severe, 
and  fatal." 

"  Aye,  aye ;  I  see  how  it  is.    When  Judge found  any  witnesses 

of  extreme  old  age,  he  questioned  them  as  to  their  hahits,  and  made 
memoranda  of  their  answers.  He  discovered  that  the  temperate  and 
iptemperate  were  ahout  equal,  hut  he  found  that  all  healthy  persons  and 
long-livers  were  early  risers.  You,  Sir,  must  be  a  very,  vbrt  early 
riser — a  very  early  riser  indeed?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  Sir,  my  Parliamentary  duties  are  such,  that,  in 
London,  my  average  hour  of  goiug  to  bed  is  three  in  the  morning,  and 
my  hour  of  rising  twelve." 

After  this,  it  was  clear  that  not  a  word  I  said,  or  had  said,  was 
believed.  The  theorist  imagined  that  the  consistency  of  health  with 
irregularity  and  late  hours  was  so  impossible,  that  the  assertion  was  a 
most  impudent  imposition. 

**  Sir,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  offended  consequence,  "  only  try  the 
experiment.  Go  to  bed  and  get  up  early,  and  when  you  rise,  you  will 
find  yourself  able  to  grasp  your  handful  of  halfpence,  at  arms-length,  as 
firmly  as  a  giant ;  get  up  next  day  an  hour  later,  and  you  will  grasp 
them  feebly ;  get  up  the  next  day  two  hours  later,  and  you  will  find  you 
cannot  grasp  them  at  all — no.  Sir,  not  at  all." 

**  Bless  you.  Sir,  get  up  any  hour  I  may,  I  can  grasp,  as  firmly  as  a 
vice,  more  sovereigns  than  I  shall  ever  possess." 

**  Sir,"  said  this  victim  of  quackery,  evidently  disbelieving  every  word 
I  said,  "  I  was  going  down  Regent-street  yesterday,  when  I  felt  in  my 
head  I  don't  know  how — it  was  a  certain  sort  of  I  don't  know  what — an 
indescribable  something— a  ah — a  ah — I  can't  exactly  explain  myself, 
but  you  must  know  very  well  what  I  mean;  so  I  went  into  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  I  said,  give  me  three  grains  of  calomel,  seven  of  jalap,  four 
of  rhubarb,  with — and — and — all  of  which  I  find  agree  with  my  con- 
stitution ;  and  so,  Sir,  I  took  the  dose,  and  went  home,  and  I  said  to  my 
wife,  *  Now,  my  dear,  I  will  take  no  food  to-day — I  am  determined  to 
give  nature  fair  play.' " 

*^  Zounds,  Sir,"  said  I,  breaking  out  into  a  feigned  fit  of  impatience, 
and  almost  of  indignation,  "  is  that  what  you  call  fair  play  ? — you  turn 
your  stomach  into  a  doctor  s  shop — you  swamp,  overwhelm  poor  nature — 
Burke  her,  till  she  is  nearly  extinct,  and  this  you  call  giving  nature  fair 
play  ! — a  plague  on  such  fair  play !" 

Here  the  bath  was  announced,  and  the  sturdy,  non -ailing  gentleman 
went  to  take  his  cure  for  his  non-ailments ! 

But  returning  to  the  subject  of  longevity,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
certain  classes  of  men  live  to  a  great  age,  such  as  painters  (painters  and 
glaziers  are  the  reverse)  :  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Guercini, 
Guido,Maratti,  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  musicians  have  lived  long ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against  sedentary  employmentB^  we 
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Bhall  find  that  men  who  live  by  the  brain,  who  are  educated,  and,  con- 
sequently, whose  nervous  systems  are  more  called  into  exertion  than  the 
muscular,  exceed  in  longevity  the  labouring  classes,  even  when  they  are 
well  fed,  and  not  over -worked. 

Dr.  Cheyne  conimences  his  Essay  on  Health  by  saying  that  he  who 
lives  medically  lives  miserably.  By.  excess  of  gluttony  and  drinking 
he  had  brought  himself  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  suffered  under  all  the 
worst  effects  of  excessive  plethora ;  he  reduced  his  diet  to  eight  ounces 
of  flesh  and  twelve  of  bread,  with  one  pint  of  wine  per  diem,  and  he 
got  rid  of  his  enormous  bulk,  and  of  all  his  complaints,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  This  quantity  of  food  he  considered  the  maximum 
requisite  for  a  hard-working  man. 

The  sources  of  longevity,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  of  health 
whilst  we  live,  have  always  been  classed  under  six  heads : — ^parentage, 
air,  diet,  exercise,  sleep,  and  government  of  the  passions.  In  going 
deeply  and  extensively  into  the  subject,  the  exceptions  to  all  these 
elements  of  long  life  are  found  almost  as  numerous  as-  the  examples ;  and 
the  only  infallible,  uniform,  and  universal  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
is,  that,  cceieris  parilmsj  men  live  longest,  and  enjoy  the  best  health, 
who  most  abstain  from  wine,  spirits,  or  alcohol  under  any  shape. 


SONNET. 

To  Winter. 

Gone  are  those  hours  that  bless'd  the  cherish'd  theme 
Of  the  bard's  glowing  and  devoted  lay, 
While  winter  frowning  on  his  dreary  way 

Comes  blighting  the  young  fancy's  ardent  dream. 

Lo  I  from  his  front  what  gathering  terrors  teem. 
And  from  his  eye,  where  dwells  the  sickly  ray 
And  fev'rish  brightness  of  the  years  decay, 

What  envious  tints  o*er  lifeless  nature  gleam. 

Rude  is  his  form, — and  hark  I  his  angry  voice 

From  the  bleak  north  comes  joyless  o'er  the  plain  ; 
It  breathes  of  tempest,  and  the  bitter  strain 

Bids  no  warm  bosom  with  a  throb  rejoice. 

Thou  hoary  tyrant  I  the  lyre's  soul  would  fain 
Consign  thee  to  thy  regions — back  again  I 

Omiceon. 
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THE   POLICY   OF   ENGLAND   WITH   REFERENCE    TO 

FRANCE   AND   SPAIN. 

•*  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  his  Virtues  and  you  malce  bim  a  Portuguese,*'  is 
one  of  the  sayings  of  proud  Spain.  Portugal  may  retort  upon  her  neigh- 
bours— *^  Strip  a  Portuguese  of  his  honesty,  and  you  make  him  ^  modern 
Spaniard." 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  all  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country 
are  united  in  a  common  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Queen 
Regent's  Government  in  regard  to  its  financial  position.  The  honest  are 
disgusted  with  the  knavery,  the  knaves  with  the  folly  of  its  proceedings. 
That  the  Carlists  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  loans  which  a  constitu- 
tional government  had  contracted  would  excite  no  surprise ;  but  that 
they  who  profess  themselves  the  regenerators  of  their  country  should 
have  inflicted  upon  it  an  incurable  wound — that  they  who,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  have  raised  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
patriots,  should  be  the  first  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  one,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  effrontery  and  invalidity  of  their  pretensions  to  the  other — ^may 
neither  b^  passed  by  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor  escape  with  the  licease 
of  contempt 

Spain  had  invoked  the  aid,  and  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  England 
in  behalf  of  her  constitutional  infant,  the  palladium  of  her  infant  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  invocation  was  answ^ered,  and  that  sympathy  felt  by 
those  who  were  honestly  interested  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  family  of  nations ;  and  though  many  were  averse  to  the  cause  of  the 
Regent,  believing  that  that  of  Don  Carlos  was  legitimate,  and  that  the 
aim  of  the  Constitutionalists  was  not  liberty  but  anarchy — not  improve- 
ment but  revolution  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  among  those 
whose  prudence  distrusted  the  Constitutionalists,  there  were  many  whose 
secret  hearts  leaped  within  them  at  the  idea  of  Spanish  regeneration, 
who  would  have  been  foremost  as  the  advocates  of  that  cause  if  its  adhe- 
rents had  justified  their  hopes.  The  Cortes'  Declaration  of  Rights  ^K)ke 
home  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Its  simplicity,  its  manliness,  its 
moderation,  were  so  many  claims  to  our  respect ;  it  gained  more  than 
our  respect — it  reminded  us  of  the  time  when  we  too  had  had  a  struggle 
with  despotism — it  excited  our  sympathies  and  our  hopes  that  Spain 
might  follow  where  England  had  led.  The  recollection  of  Somers  was 
revived  by  Martinez,  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Spaniard  reminded  us 
80  strongly  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  countrymen,  that  we  turned  with 
affection  to  the  patriots  of  Spain. 

Alas !  while  our  eyes  were  yet  fixed  upon  Spain  with  a  generous  and 
fond  anxiety  for  her  liberty  and  her  fame,  the  unwelcome  truth  was  ex- 
hibited that  the  Government  of  Madrid  was  unworthy  of  our  sympathy. 
It  must  be  proclaimed  with  the  trumpet-tongues  of  a  free  people  that  the 
first  requisite  of  freedom  is  honesty ;  that  the  slave  is  more  respectable 
than  the  roeue.  If  the  Government  of  Torreno  is  bent  upon  exhibiting 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  utter  degradation — if  we  are  unwillingly  to 
be  convinced  that  the  principles  of  just  patriotism  which  his  party  had 
professed  were  assumed  merely  as  a  blind  in  less  prosperous  days,  to  be 
laid  aside  in  the  first  moments  of  incomplete  success,  then  M.  Torreno 
and  his  party  must  be  told  that  in  such  circumstances  England  will  cease 
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to  take  an  interest  in  their  conceme,  and  will  regard  with  indifference 
the  succeBs  or  failure  of  their  enemies — that  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned, 
England  will  look  with  indifference  upon  the  struggles  of  Garlists  and 
Christinos.  Nay,  the  despotism  which,  by  its  very  darkness,  brings  into 
brighter  contrast  the  fair,  unsullied  face  of  English  liberty  will  be  pre- 
ferred by  thi»  country  to  that  dishonesty  which,  under  the  disguise  of 
the  coniiterfeit,  exposes  the  genuine  liberty  to  reproach. 

Though  these  words  be  harsh,  they  are  not  unkind ;  they  are  uttered 
not  in  anger  but  in  sorrow;  they  are  wrung  from  a  too  sanguine  believer 
in  the  advent  of  Spanish  regeneration.  Must  we  then  despair  of  this 
desired  consummation  ?  Has  the  leaven  of  corruption  so  leavened  the 
whole  mass  ?  Is  Spain  to  be  for  ever  marked  with  the  darkest  black 
upon  the  Map  of  Europe  ?  Is  the  boast  of  her  greatness  to  be  reversed, 
and  the  sun  set  for  ever  upon  her  dominions  ?  We  will  not  despair  of 
her  resurrection — ^we  will  hope,  we  will  pray  for  better  and  happier 
days.  In  the  deepest  gloom  of  our  anticipations,  that  Declaration  of 
Rights  is  visible — all  is  not  lost  in  a  country  where  so  noble  a  charter 
has  been  proclaimed.  We  see  in  it  a  justification  of  our  hopes.  Come 
what  may,  that  Magna  Charta  will  remain  a  monument  that,  at  the  end 
of  Ferdinand's  reign,  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  freedom  were  not 
utterly  extinguished  among  Spaniards — that  there  were  some  at  least 
who  were  worthy  of  enjoying  it.  Lamentable  as  the  state  of  Spain  may 
be  at  this  moment,  there  appears  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  has 
even  already  made  such  advances  in  amelioration  as  render  a  continued 
progression  inevitable.  It  is  not  merely  that  despotic  has  been  con- 
verted into  representative  monarchy,  which  every  Englishman  must 
consider  the  one  thing  paramount  in  government;  but  measures  have 
been  introduced  which,  cutting  away  the  very  foundations  whereon  the 
old  abuses  rested,  have  created  a  necessity  for  completing  the  repairs  of 
the  reparable  parts  of  the  edifice. 

The  abolition  of  the  mesta,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versal education,  are  two  of  the  new  measures  which  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  most  palpable  evils.  The  latter  requires  no  comment ;  but 
the  former,  the  mesta,  is  fortunately  unknown  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  are  about  thirteen  millions  of  sheep  in  Spain, 
and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  migratory  and  the  sta- 
tionary ffocks.  Of  the  former  about  six  millions  may  be  estimated  as 
the  number  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  mesta.  These  privileges  are  the 
right  of  passing  through  all  lands  arable  or  pasture,  and  of  pasturing  the 
flocks  upon  the  grounds  in  passing ;  in  some  instances  of  fixing,  at  their 
own  discretion,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  landholders,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder, of  receiving  the  pasturage  gratis.  The  owners  of  lands  in  the 
districts  in  which  these  rights  are  established  are  compelled  not  only  to 
forbear  from  inclosing  their  property,  in  order  that  the  merinos  may  have 
free  entrance  and  exit,  but  to  keep  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  pasture, 
in  order  that  the  merinos  may  profit  by  their  visit.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  practical  working  of  this  theoretical  abuse  be  anything  similar 
to  our  "right  of  common,"  and  that  it  affords  a  maintenance  to  the  one 
ewe  lamb  of  many  a  poor  peasant,  who  could  no  otherwise  pay  for  its 
subsistence,  such  a  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  history  of 
Spanish  abuses.  The  migratory  flocks  are  the  property,  not  of  the  poor 
man,  but  the  rich ;  not  of  the  peasant,  but  of  the  wealthy  noble,  and  of 
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tbe  8tin  mors  vealthy  convent ;  and  the  land  tipon  whieb  tbeie  morioos 
prey  is  the  land  of  the  poor  man  aa  well  ae  of  the  rieb*  The  owner  of  the 
one  ewe  lamh  is  called  upon  to  maintain  the-prop^ty  of  him  wbo.  htt 
floeks  and  herds  in  abundance ;  thanks,  however*  to  the  eatabUahaeot 
of  constitutional  government  at  Madrid,  this  obstacle  to  im^ovementr-^ 
this  curae  of  agricoltuTe-— this  mesta,  haa  received  ita  death-blpw»  and 
its  extincti(»  is  the  aigpial  for  the  abolition  of  thouaands  of  abuaea. 

The  road  of  improvement  is  upon  an  inclined  plone^  onee  aet  in 
motion  at  the  upper  end,  you  require  noextraneoua  influence  to  carry  yon 
to  the  otiier  end  of  your  journey, — it  is  easy  enough  to  proeeed^  it  isdift* 
cult  only  to  return.  Spain  has  placed  herself  upon  the  Blane>  and  cannot 
recede  if  she  would.  The  hopes  of  her  friends  hare  neen  checked  by 
her  exhibitions  of  financial  harlequinadii^,  but  they  ha?e  taken  *roet 
too  deeply  to  be  destroyed. 

The  war  in  the  Basque  provinces  will  never  seat  Don  Cariosupon  tbe 
throne;  the  struggle  there  is  not  for  prinoiplesi  but  for  privileges, — not 
for  the  crown,  but  for  the  Fueros,  0£  all  the  provinces  of  Spaii^,  lbs 
Basque  are  the  most  indififerent  to  a  question  of  disputed  succesaionr; 
they  care  not  whether  Carlos  or  Isabella  govern  at* Madrid  ;  they  desire 
to  maintain  the  prescriptive  abuses  wluch  have  exempted  ihm  from 
contributing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  national  government,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  protection  without  bearing  a  share  in  ita  expenses. 
That  such  are  the  motives  of  these  northern  Carlists  is  toa  well  known 
to  be  denied,  and  appears  to  be  generally  admitted ;  but  the  coroUaiy  of 
that  admission  is  not  fairly  deduced.  The  Carlists  may  maintain  them- 
selves in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and  Spain  remain  indifie&ent  and  aunine; 
but  let  the  insurgents  advance,  and  their  war-cry  '*  Carlos  ana  our 
Fueros,"  be  raised  in  the  interior,  and  the  scene  would  be  suddenly 
changed,  not  as  the  English  Carlists  would  suppose*  by  a  maifih  from 
the  Ebro  to  Madrid,  but  by  a  general  rising  of  Spain.  The  cause  of  these 
Pueros,  which  now  enables  Don  Carlos  to  maintain  himself  in  the  nocth, 
would  be  fatal  to  his  pretensions  in  the  south,  and  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre.  The  champion  of  the  local  interests  of  Biscay 
is  the  enemy  of  the  general  interests  of  Spain;  Don  Carlos  is  in  «  false 
position ;  to  advance  is  as  fatal  as  to  recede.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  of  blockading  the  insurgent ,  provinces,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  them  in  arms. 

The  "  sanguinary  atrocities  of  the  monster  Rodil"  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  an  invective.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a  barbarous  system  of 
warfare;  we  believe  it  is  as  impolitic  as  odious;  but  when  k  is 
attempted  to  brand  the  Christinos  with  this  reproach,  it  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  it  is  deserved  equally  by  the  Carlists;  and  he  whose  hatied 
of  cruelty  would  deduce  an  unfitness  for  freedom,  or  a  state  of  hopeless 
barbarism,  firom  the  excesses  of  civil  warfare,  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  rebellions,  with  their  catalogue  of  "  sanguinary 
atrocities,"  and  to  parallel  the  severities  of  RodU  with  those^  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

We  confess  that  we  shudder  over  the  perusal  of  the  Accounts  which 
detail  the  proceedings  of  both  parties;  but,  in  the  natural  exasperations 
of  civil  warfare,  which  in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods  convert  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  into  gall,  we  can  find  some  excuse  for  tlie  ex- 
cesses which  Christine  and  Carlist  commit.  There  are,  however^  writers 


in  tlik  cmintry  who  awallow  ft  Cftrliirf;  camel,  and  straiii  at  a^Obmtiiio 
gnat ;  and  the  lady-like  delicacy  of  a  paper,  which  is  »hocked  at  the  manly 
kngvage  of  its  contemporaviea,  denounces  Rodil  in  one  column^  and 
makes^a  jestjof  Don  Pedro^s  foH'mortem  exaamination  injano^r  ^  reads 
lectures  upon  the  negtect  of  Domna  Francisca  to^ay,  and  ridicules  the 
decent  grief  of  Donna  Maria  and  the  Duchess  of  Braganza  to*morrow4 

Enough  of  a  revolting  suhject, — let  us  return  to  our  consideration  o 
the  position  and  prospects  of  Spain,  more  particularly  as  they  are  con- 
nected with,  or  have  relation  to  ourselves.  England,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  sits  at  the  helm  of  the  world,  and  by  her  moral,  rather  than 
by  her  physical  power,  infiuenoes,  more  than  any  other  country,  thedes- 
tiniea  of  her  neighbours;  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  Spain  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  most  dependent  for  good  or  evil  upon  Eng- 
land. If  our  capitalists  and  our  Grovemment  were  to  unite,  they  might 
impdse  what  terms  they  pleased  upon  Spain.  They  might  compel  her  to 
be  honest,  as*  the  price  of  her  friendship,  and  stipulate  for  the  opening  of 
her  ports  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  our  money-market.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Spain  have  been  freed  from  their  embarrassing  complicatioQa 
by  the  fbrtanate  ksue  of  events  in  Pbrtugal.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
^t  a  country  should  at  ence  pass  frnm  civil  war  to  absolute  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity ;  nor  is  it  pretended  that  Portugal  has  been  ex- 
empted from  that  general  decree  of  Providence  which  has  limited  to 
gradual  steps  the  progression,  whether  moral  or  physical,  of  man.  She 
haa  no  mifal  toad  to  peifection,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  her  friends  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
progress  she  has  made ;  and  that  the  chances  of  her  retrogression  are 
little, — ^let  the  funds,  that  national  barometer,  be  witness. 

Having  then  nothing  to  fear  for  Portugal,  we  are  by  so  much  disem- 
barrassed in  our  dealings  with  Spain,  and  we  may  give  their  fiill  weight  to 
the  considerations  which  are  suggested  by  an  examination  into  the  im- 
mediate and  ultimate  policy  which  complicates  the  question  between 
France  and  Spain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  to  strengthen  his  throne  against  the  Carlists  in 
France,  and  with  that  view  to  prevent  their  successes  in  either  portion 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  And  as  danger  was  imminent  from  Spain,  it 
was  his  immediate  policy  to  acknowledge  the  alteration  in  the  line  of 
Spanish  succession,  even  though  it  were  efiected  by  a  repeal  of  the  law 
which  excluded  ftmales  from  the  inheritance.  But  it  should  never 
be  foi^tten  that  this  immediate  policy  is  no  more  than  a  temporary  de- 
'  viation  from  that  which  it  must  ultimately  return  to,  and  that  the  real 
poficy  of  France  is  to  exclude  females  frnm  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  *  The  fear  of  an  Austrian  prince  being  raised  to  the  throne 
marital  of  that  country  can  never  be  entirely  extinguished  in  the  breasts 
of  the  statesmen  of  Paris.  It  may  for  a  time  give  way  to  the  more  urgent 
fears  ef  more  immediate  dangers,  but  it  will  rctom  to  its  effective  opera-? 
tion  so  soon  as  such  immediate  dangers  shall  have  passed  away.  Every 
hour  that  is  added  to  the  duration  of  the  Orieans  dynasty  will,  if  it  .be 
not  pregnant  with  unexpected  and  disastrous  contingencies,  be  tending 
to  the  consolidation  and  permanent  stability  of  the  throne  of  ^  the  revo-, 
lution  of  July,"  and  will,  in  an  equal  degree,  be  diminishing  the  neces- 
sity of  combating  and  exterminating  Carlism,  and  diminishing  the  existi 
;ng  necetsity  for  upholding  the  cause  of  IsabeHa. 
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The  thxons  of  Louis  Philippe  appean  to  he  pkeed  hetween  the  Seylla 
of  CarliBin  and  the  Gharyhdii  of  a  republic :  the  danger  from  the  fomer 
h  the  greater,  because,  with  a  strong  party  at  home,  it  has  a  still  stronger 
party  abroad ;  and  republicanism,  though  equal  to  Carlism  in  France,  is 
oonnderably  weakor  in  the  other  countries  of  £urope ;  £ngland,  the  great 
enemy  of  Carlism,  being  still  more  inimical  to  its  antagonist  The  mo- 
ment, however,  in  which  republicanism  should  become  the  most  immi- 
nent of  the  dangers  which  threaten  *'  the  new  order  of  things"  in 
France,  that  moment  would  Louis  Philippe  make  common  cause  with 
the  principle  of  Carlism,  and  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  the  nourish- 
ment and  sustenance  of  his  power ;  from  that  moment  adieu  to  the  friend- 
ship which  regenerated  France  is  professing  for  r^enerating  Spain. 

There  is  then  no  safety  for  the  Constituticmalists  if  they  build  up  their 
hopes  upon  a  foundation  so  uncertain  and  shifting  as  that  of  the  friend- 
ship of  France ;  three  days  may  destroy  it — the  death  of  one  individual 
may  be  its  death-blow.  But  upon  England,  Spain — not  republican,  but 
constitutionally  monarchical  Spain — may  for  ever,  and  under  all  possiUe 
changes,  depend  for  friendship  and  protectiou.  Let  us  tell  her  that  we 
will  be  her  •fast  friends  and  protectors,  if  she  will  be  honest  and  free* 
Our  interests,  rightly  understood,  are  not  incompatible  with  hen ;  they 
are  really  connected,  and,  in  some  degree,  dependent  upon  each  other* 
No  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  no  changes  of  government  or  of 
public  opinion,  could  be  reasobably  anticipated,  which  should  make  it 
the  interest  of  this  country  that  Spain  should  be  under  any  form  of  go- 
vernment but  that  of  constitution^  monarchy.  No  rational  Englishman 
will  refuse  his  assent  to  the  postulate,  that  eonstitutioaal  monarchy  is  of 
all  forms  of  government  the  most  fit  for  civilised  communities  of  men, 
and  that  it  adSbrds  the  best  chances  of  securing  the  two  great  requisites 
ef  government,  prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  We  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  peaee  of  Spain,  as  removing  a  chance  of  the  disturbance  of 
our  own,  and  we  have  an  interest  in  her  prosperity,  as  acting  immediately 
upon  our  commerce.  The  pettiest  chapman  is  aware  that  he  thrives  by 
the  thriving  of  his  neighbours. 

Much  has  been  lately  declaimed  upon  the  subject  of  natutai  enemies 
and  friends ;  and,  without  assenting  to  so  monstrous  an  absurdity  as  the 
proposition  that  rational  man,  whether  as  an  individual  or  in  commu* 
nitieSfhas  any  natural  enemies  amongst  rational  men,  if,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  being  admitted,  we  have  any  friends  whose  friendship  is 
more  natural  to  us  than  that  of  others,  then  unquestionsbly  Spain 
is  beyond  all  other  countries  our  natural  friend. 

Whether  it  be  our  policy  to  aid  and  support,  or  to  restrain  and  depress 
France, — and  upon  these  two  points  of  policy  the  whole  question  ii  our 
fomign  relationa  may  be  turned, — Spain  is  our  natural  coadjutor;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  pre* 
sents  so  many  tempting  advantages  to  commerce  as  she  can  present  to 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

France,  the  country  with  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  allying  our 
commerce  upon  liberal  principles,  is  the  most  pertinacious  of  all  countries 
in  refusing  to  accept  our  invitations.  And  it  is  not  merely  that  she  declines 
to  make  in  our  favour  an  exception  from  the  geneml  rules  of  her  policy, 
but  she  is  actually  ao  blinded  by  an  igncra&t  jealousy  of  our  oommercMl 
prosperity,  that  she  passes  by  the  advantfliges  which  she  might  gain  from 
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AifrMhntty)  And  de»l»  out  to  u*  a  lianher  iheMura'  diaa  At  dtels  to 
1m»  |w»peroua  and  nuNre  unfriendly  nationi. 

'  We  are  aware  that  the  tuggeationB  of  national  vanity  may  induce  ns 
to  omrate  the  advantages  which  France  ii  obtaining.  fi:om  her  intimata 
idliance  with  England ;  but  to  ub  it  appeua  that  they  are  almott  entirely 
upon  one  nde,  aod  that  we  give  her  infinitely  more  than  we  receive  in 
tttum. 

We  do  not  wiah  to  depreciate  the  general  and  neceiBarily  intiiuaic 
value  of  national  friendBhipa,  and  we  are  very  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
eontiderable,  where  the  nation  with  which  we  are  connected  is  so  ad* 
vanoed  in  dviliaation  as  France ;  but  we  mutt  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  the  value  is  certainly  not  less  to  the  country  which  enjoys  the 
fiiendsbip  of  England ;  and  the  accidental  and  adventitious  advantages 
appear  to  be  nearly  altogether  in  favour  of  our  ally.  The  Anglo-French 
alliance  has  undoubtedly  maintained  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  without 
that  alliance  would  as  undoubtedly  have  been  broken ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  so  doing,  it  has  preserved  this  country  from  no 
more  than  the  ulterior  chances  of  a  war,  whereas  it  has  preserved  Franoe 
from  the  certainty.  An  European  war  would  have  begun  with  our 
neighbour;  it  might  have  been  extended  to  ounelves.  What  has  Fmnce 
given  us  in  return  P  What  has  she  given  us  in  return  for  our  commer- 
cial gifts— our  benefits  of  free  trade?  She  continues  her  system  lof 
restriction  and  exclusion,  and  encourages  any  flag  rather  than  our  own. 
Are  we  then  to  fight  with  France  for  the  high  prise  of  her  commercial  re- 
ciprocity ?  Are  we  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  for  the  same  cause? 
or  are  we  to  return  to  our  old  system  of  prohibitions,  and  injure  ourselves 
that  we  may  wreak  our  spite  upon  her  P  Most  assuredly  not»  is  the  answer 
to  each  inquiry.  But,  as  the  recent  expos6  of  Mens.  Thiers  has  pretty 
plainly  demonstrated  the  visionary  nature  of  idl  such  anticipations  as 
have  been  formed  of  the  French  nation  being  prepared  before  long  to  admit 
us  to  the  mutual  advantages  of  reciprocal  Ubcffality,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  see  whether  it  be  possible  to  obtain  through  any  hitherto  untried 
channel  those  concessions  which  we  have  foiled  to  obtain  by  repeated 
attempts  in  the  usual  well-beaten  tracks. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  consid^  the  Peninsula  as  the  point  fnm 
which  we  are  to  act  upon  the  political  power  of  France,  but  it  seems 
strangely  enough  to  escape  our  observation  that  the  commerce  of  that 
country  may  be  acted  upon  from  the  same  spot.  We  ask  reciprocity  from 
France;  she  declines  or  avoids  to  give  it;  and  we  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  it  upon  compulsion  except  such  as  (to  use  the  wdl-known  ex- 
pression of  Franklin)  would  make  us  pay  too  dear  for  our  whistle  t  but 
we  have  in  the  present  state  of  Spain  the  power  of  compelling  her  to 
grant  us  what  France  refuses ;  and,  as  reciprocity  of  commerce  would  be 
no  less  advantageous  to  Spain  than  to  Greet  Britain,  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  force  it  upon  her  ?  Let  our  Government  and  our  capitalists 
unite,  and  we  may  stipulate  for  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in 
return  for  her  admission  to  our  money-market.  There  is  scarcely  an 
article  of  produce  and  manufoctures  which  we  import  ftom  France  which 
we  might  not  in  a  very  short  time  procure  from  Spain ;  and  if  we  lowered 
the  duties  upon  the  produce  of  the  Peninsula,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  tone  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 
.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  there  would  be  but  little  diffiettltr  in 
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piocvinpg  the  op^ningiof  the  SfwUh  ports,  if  the  one  ^lodbiigbeat  of 
Cjastilian  statesmen  «an  be  in  any  way  safely  disposed  of.  Th^  mug^ 
giers !  is, the  ready  answer ^to  all  suggestiims  upon  this  important  prqjcct; 
the  smugglers !  is  the  bugbear  of  governors  and  governed.  We  know 
something  of  smuggling  in  this  counlary ;  but  in  this  knowledge,  if  in  aa 
other,  we  are  fortunately  exceeded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  dificuit- 
for  an  Englishman  to  credit  the  e;(tent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  Spain. 
The  absurd  severity  of.  their  commercial  restrictions  has  produced  its 
inevitable  result ;  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
Portugal  are  occupied  (we  use  a  military  phrase)  by  immense  annies  of 
smugglers ;  and  the  Government  q£  Madrid,  admitting  the  evil,  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  it  is  afraid  to  throw  open  the  ports,  on  aceoviit 
of  the  numbers  of  men  whose  occupation  would  be  gone  if  such  a  mea* 
sure  were  adopted ; — it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  to  throw  these  men  out  of  employment.  What  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  the  lamentable  weakness  of  a  government^  when  that  is  aa 
argument  against,  which  would,  with  a  strong  govenimeal,  be  the 
strongest  rof  all  arguments  in  fekvoux  of,  the  measure  I 

An  anecdote,  which  we  believe  may  be  depended  upon  as  authentic, 
was  lately  current  at  Madrid ;  and  as  it  bears  somewhat  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject,  and  exhibits  the  inefficiency  of  coromeraial  prohihitions,- 
we  will  briefly  relate  it  in  this  place.  ■  Foreign  paper  is  a  centraband' 
article  'm  Spain,  and  yet  it  is  pretty  regularly  imported  tiiom  Bngland. 
The  lady  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  formerly  visited  Madrid,  and  bcm^ 
particularly  pleased  with  the  writing-paper  which  she  purchased  there,- 
imagined  there  was  none  other  in  the  world  so  good — ^none  other  upon^ 
which  it  was  possible  to  write.  Upon,  her  return  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  liondoa,  she  made  arrangements  for  receivii^  r^^ular  and  periodieal 
supplies,  of  her  favourite  paper  from  Madrid.  It  happened^  howeff er, 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  she  was  disappointed  of  her  usual  package, 
and  after  her  patience  was  exhausted  by  waiting,  she  wrote  to  the 
Brilish  Minister  at  Madrid,  and  requested  him  to  call  upon  the  dilatary 
p^per«mfm.  Mr.  Addington  did  so,  and  what  was  the  answer?  ^'  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  delay  has  occurred;  I  have  none  of  that  paper  at 
present,  but  J  will  forward  it  as  soon  as  L  receive  my  next  eonsignment 
from  England.''  ITie  peculiarly*plea8ant*for-*writing  Spantsh4Btter« 
paper  was  manufactured  in  England,  and  smuggled  into  Spain. 

To  return,  however,  to.  the  danger  which  the  Spanish  Govemm«iit 
apprehends  from,  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  her  armtea  of  amuf^. 
glers,— it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  diminished  by  a  partial,  bit-by*lut 
reform  of.  the  ancient  system,  and  by  the  commencement  of  sosae  of  the 
numerous  national  undertakings  which  might  give  occupatioa  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  obtain  it. 

The  physical,  as  well  as  the  moral  state  of  the  Peninsulai  must  be 
revolutionized.  Roads  must  be  made,  bridges  built, .  rivers  rendered 
navigable,  .lands  irrigated,  woods  planted.  Ooice  launched  upon  the 
stream  of  improvement,  Spain  has  that  wiUiin  her  whidi  will  carry  her 
onward;  l^^r  resources  for  a  long  run  are  inexhaustible,  ahe  wants  but  a 
slight,  a^sistance  at  starting.  Among  the  public  works,  which  shooldr 
earliest  be  undertaken,  the  most  prominent  in  grandeur  and  advantages 
is  a  water  communication  between  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  What  a  vision 
of  wealth  and  power  is  created  by  the  ntere  idea?  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
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wilVnitnt  certalfily  be  realised.  Few  pereons  in  this  e<)tititry  ftre  aware 
tifaattlie  TaguB  has  been  three  times  surveyed  by  Spatiish  and  Portuguese 
engineers,  and  that  they  have  eiteh  tinie  teported  ill  favdnr  of  its  being 
rendered  navigable  to  Toleda;  and  that  a  canal  was  long  ago  planned, 
and  the  half  of  it  executed^  to  connect  that  town  with  Madrid,  from 
wftneh  it  i«  abont  f(»rty  miles  distant  -  There  appears  to  be  bnt  one  diffi- 
culty t>f  any  importance  in  the  execution  of  this  mdst  devoutly  to  be 
desired  undertaking,  and  that  is  the  very  important  one  of  expense — the 
miU-dams  on  the  Tagus  are  highly  valued  by  their  owners.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  sooner  or  later  this  great  wotk  will  be  under- 
taken and  completed.  We  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  com- 
meneed  under  Senhor  Carvalho's  auspices,  if  he  should  remain  three 
years  a  Minister  at  Lisbon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Portugal  or 
Spain  will  be  the  greater  gainer  by  the  enterprise.  *'  He  made  Lisbon 
the  Port' of  Madrid,"  will  be  a  noble  inscription  for  the  monument  of  a 
Portuguese  statesman ;  we  recommend  M.  Garvalho  to  earn  and  adopt  it. 

That  singular  traet  of  land  which  forms  the  centre  of  Spain  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  best  fitted  for  the  production  of 
wine.  Hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter,  always  dry,  with  a  light  soil, 
the  digtiict  which  surrounds  Madrid  appears  intended  by  nature  for  the 
vine ;  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  produces  wines  of  a 
lidinesS)  ilavour,  and  delicacy,  with  which  no  other  country  can  com* 
pete.  Tbey  are  untasted  beyond  the  vineyards  upon  which  they  arer 
grown,  because  there  are  no  means  of  transp6rting  them ;  but  if  the 
project  ofeflbcting  a  water-communication  between  the  two  capitals  of 
the  Peninsula  were  carried  into  execution,  these  wines  might  easily  be 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  commercial  world ;  and,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  would  undoubtedly  find  ^their  way  to  the  cellars  and 
dinner-'tables  of  England,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  no 
email  iBlerest in  the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  Who  says  that  we 
ave  not  interested  in  the  speedy  regeneration  of  Spain  ?' 

We  had  written  tlnis  for,  when  the  termination  of  the  Melbourne  mi* 
nistry  was  announced,  with  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
power.  What  will  be  the  effect  which  these  two  events  will  produce 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
pvedicting  that  the  result  will  be  a  favourable  influence  exercised  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Constitutionalists.  So  long  as  the  Duke  remained  in* 
opposition,  the  Carlists  of  Spain  and  the  Miguelites  of  Portugal  might 
expect,  or  pretend  to  expect,  that  his  return  to  power  would  be  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  patronage  and  assistance*  to  their  party ;  but  his  actual 
appointmeiit  to  office  will  show  such  expectations  to  be  unfounded. 

It  may  be  very  much-  doubted  whether^  in  the  pre^nt  position  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  be  inclinea  to  favour 
the  Carlists :  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
MigueUtes  in  Portugal.  But  whatever  might  be  his  inclinations,  what- 
ever his  opinions  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  the  Quadripartite  Treaty,  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  W^ington,  that  he  will  act  with  good  faith  upon  a  treaty  to 
which  h»  Sovereign's  name  has  been  affixed. 
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WHY  DO  MAIPS  LOOK  SHY? 

Why  do  the  maids  look  shy  ?  alas  I 

Why  do  the  maids  look  shy. 
Unless  a  man's  an  elder  son 

Or  in  the  peerage  high  ? 
In  vain  may  talent  ask  their  hand. 

Or  youth  his  hopes  disclose ; 
Unless  he's  rioh»  they  pouting  cry 

••  How  dared  the  *  brute*  propose  ?  " 

One  night  to  Lady  F^teall's  ball  ^ 

There  came  a  wealthy  "  bore ;  *' 
The  ladies  all  replied  "  engaged,** 

And  tittered  when  he  swore : 
But,  soon  as  they  were  told  his  wealth, 

Uprose  these  wailing  sounds — 
*'  Alas  I  we*ve  surely  done  him  wrong ; 

He  *as  fifty  thousand  pounds  t  '* 

An  annual  thousand  meets  a  smile, 

But  two  command  a  laugh ; 
Three  make  a  very  charming  man, 

Andybwr  beat  two  by  half; 
Albums  fly  open  wide  to  Jive ; 

On  six  mammas  look  kind ; 
Seven  is  the  **  sweetest  man  alive,** 

(Save  eight,)  though  halt  and  blind. 

Why  do  the  maids  look  shy  ?  alas  I 

Why  do  the  maids  look  shy, 
Until,  their  youthful  charms  ail  gonei 

They're  left  alone  to  sigh  ? 
In  vain  the  hand-squeeze  then  is  tried — 

In  vain  they  sit  in  rows — 
In  vain  in  doleful  voice  they  ask, 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?  '* 

Proud  of  a  coquette^s  mien  and  fame. 

Maids  flutter  in  the  glare 
Of  fkshion^s  sun ;  they  lisp  of  plays. 

And  learn  to  waltz,  and  stare. 
They  talk  of  love,  but  dream  of  state* 

And  worlds  enslaved  suppose : 
The  wonder  then,  fair  maids,  is  this-» 

Why  do  the  men  propose  ? 

The  tide  of  love  affinirs,  once  miss*d. 

Admits  no  second  hope ; 
Man*s  best  affections,  met  with  scorn. 

Bring  pride  with  pride  to  cope. 
Our  softer  moments  are  but  few. 

And  when  we  meet  with  noes. 
We  heed  not  that  deceitful  cry— 

••  Why  wori't  the  men  propose  ?  " 


R.T.B. 
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RECORDS  OF  A   STAGE   VETtiKAN. — ^NO.  H. 

Johannoi  and  the  Comic  8ing0t9,-^oYMnnot  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Vining) 
was  a  great  comic  singer,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
license  under  which  Ast ley's  and  the  Surrey  are  open  was  more  literally 
rendered,  singing  and  dancing  were  in  fact  the  principal  entertainments. 
A  comic  singer  was  the  great  feature  of  either  of  these  establishments,  and 
Johannot  and  Jew  Davis  could  command  8/.  or  9/.  per  week  for  singing  a 
couple  of  songs  nightly  between  the  pieces.  Mr.  Wallack,  sen.,  the  father 
of  the  Waliacks  of  the  present  day,  was  at  that  time  a  first-rate  singer  of 
forecastle  ditties,  and  during  the  enthusiasm  that  our  tars  excited  in  Nel- 
son's time,  Mr.  Wallaces  "Bound  'Prentice  to  a  Waterman,"  "  Ben  Bob- 
stay,"  &c.,  almost  eclipsed  the  comic  warblers  in  public  favour.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Johannot  was  in  1813 ;  he  was  lamenting  the  decadence  of  the 
drama  (that  is  to  say,  the  St.  6eorge's-in-the  Fields  drama),  and  after 
Enumerating  many  worthies  who  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  he  wound 
up  the  deficiencies  of  the  minor  theatres  thus, — "  And  added  to  all  that, 
they've  now  got  no  one  to  sing  a  comic  sOng  between  I"  The  last  actor  of 
the  present  day  who  was  expressly  engaged  as  a  comic  singer,  to  entertain 
the  audience  between  play  and  farce,  was  Mr.  Sloman,  late  of  the  English 
Opera  House.  The  custom  is  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  provincial 
towns. 

The  environs  of  London  then  (1 797)  abounded  with  tea-gardens  and 
summer  resorts*,  and  Johannot,  and  singers  of  his  estimation,  were  engaged 
as  stars  at  these  places ;  n&y,  of  such  importance  at  one  period  was  the 
possession  of  a  good  comic  singer,  that  Covent  Garden  Theatre  actually 
impoiled  a  person  called  O'Rourke  to  sing  extravaganzas  in  the  Christmas 
pantomimes ;  and  the  necessity  of  lyric  attempts  of  this  kind  being  made, 
first  induced  Grimaldi  to  commence  the  series  of  drolleries  known  by  hin 
name.  Grimaldi's  song  was,  to  use  a  dramatic  technicality,  '*  safe  to  draw 
50/.  at  half-price.'*  On  one  occasion  (and  I  relate  it  as  shewing  the  as- 
.^umed  or  known  value  of  his  vocal  efforts)  he  played  Clown,  witn  a  song, 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  then  posted  to  the  Surrey,  and  sang  *•  Tippitywitchet/* 
to  a  double  encore,  and  from  thence  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  he 
played  Clown  in  *•  Mother  Goose,"  and  sung  "  Tipjpitywitchet"  three  times 
more.  He  is  now  in  premature  old  age  at  fi6,  living  in  seclusion  at  Wool- 
wich— 

So  fades  the  mirth  of  former  yean  1 

Jew  Davis  and  Hamlet, -^Mv.  Davis,  celebrated  as  a  singer,  had  not  an 
equal  reputation  as  an  actor ;  however,  he  engaged  at  a  certain  theatre  as 
low  comedian,  and  the  character  he  made  his  deb^t  ip  was  the  Grave- 
digger  in  "  Hamlet.**  Mr.  Davis's  style  was  not  peculiarly  Shakspearian, 
and  one  or  two  hints  from  the*  stage-manager  at  rehearsal  were  not  taken 
with  the  spirit  of  suavity  in  which  they  were  offered.  The  whisper  went 
round  that  this  would  be  an  **  oyster  part,'*  ». «.,  the  actor  open  and  close 
the  same  night  |  and  Davis,  it  appears,  determined  to  turn  the  laugh,  at 
least,  against  his  manager.  He  had  been  told,  when  the  funeral  proces- 
sion was  about  to  enter,  "  to  op^en  the  church-yard  gate  with  his  spade, 
and  remain  during  the  scene  in  the  background,**  the  stage-manager 
enforcing  his  direction  with  '*  that's  the  ,sto<3[-business,  Mr.  Davis."  The 
scene  was  over,  the  procession  entering,  but  no  Davis  at  the  gate :  the 

*  The  Apollo  Gardens,  Ranelagh,  and  the  Royal  Grove,  then  disputed  the  pre- 
cedence with  Vanxhall  in  public  favour.  Messrs.  Wrighten  and  Hook's  ballads 
were  the  attractions  at  the  latter  place^  whilst  Jobannot*B  comicalities  carried  all 
before  them  at  the  Grove.  • 
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)n^T«^j^^cr  )md  v«rv  quietly  laid  himself  down  in  the  grate :  to  all  re- 
monstrances, he  coolly  replied,  '*  This  is  my  business,  Mr. ^'^  and  the 

scene  was  at  last  concluded  by  dapping  tfaecoffiwof  the  dead  Ophcdia  on 
the  carcase  of  the  quick  grave-digger. 

Transatlantic  Thespiaru. — The  £rst  English  actors  who  Yentured  into 
\he  provinces  ot  America  had  the  pleasure  of  not  only  trudging^  bni  ao^ 
tually  hewing  their  road  occasionally ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  as  oommon*  if 
an  actor  was  going  to  New  Orleans,  to  recommend  him  as  a  good  wood- 
man, as  to  bepraise  him  as  a  talented  actor.  Cooke^  who  did  not  go  to 
America  until  1812,  when  every  town  had  a  theatre,  asked  some  of  his 
countrymen  how  tliey  managed  to  journey  through  the  wilds  and  forests 
they  must  have  traversed,  "  Oh,  Sir,"  said  Cooper,  very  pertinently  wield- 
ing his  hatchet,  "  we  axed  our  way. 

Readings  at  Eandom, — Sowerby,  whose  mind  was  always  in  a  ferment, 
made  frequently  most  ludicrous  mistakes,  and  as  they  were  done  during 
moments  of  abstraction,  he  remained  wholly  unconscious  of  the  cause  tfaiS 
had  probably  convulsed  his  auditors.  In  the  **  Iron  Chest,"  Sir  Edward 
says,  (Act  3,  scene  last)— 

Sir  Edw,  Yon  may  have  noticed  in  my  library  a  chett  ? 

[At  which  Wilford  starts,  when  Sir  Edward  proceeds] —        * 
Ton  see  he  changes  at  the  word* 
Wy/ord,  -And  well  I  may  \ 

Sowerby,  whose  thoughts  were  far  away,  transposed  the  pcbminent 
words  in  the  first  line  thus— 

Yon  may  have  noticed  in  mjf  eA«ff  a  Kbrary! 

At  which  Wilford  was  seized  with  an  irrepressible  "fit  of  laughter  ;  Mr 
Sowerby,  however,  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  notice  it;  but  went  on- 
Yon  see  he  changes  at  the  word* 
But  when  Wilford  exclaimed— >  ^ 

And  well  I  may ! 

the  auditors  appeared  so  perfectly  to  agree  with  him,  that  their  laught^ 
awakened  Mr.  Sowerby  to  '*  a  sense  of  bi«  situation.*' 

This  actor  once  saw  a  performance  of  "  Othello/  at  the  Bath  Theatre, 
ran  out  of  the  boxes,  and  nung  himself  into  the  river,  declaring  '*  he  would 
not  continue  to  live  amid  people  who  could  applaud  such  an  Oth^o  aa  the 
one  he  had  just  witnessed.'* 

He  came  to  London  in  1813,  and  was  the  ^st  Othello  to  whom  Keen 
played  lago  at  Druiy-lane  Theatre* 

Munden,  in  the  plenitnde  of  his  ignorance,  boasted  that  be  never  read 
any  book  but  a  play,  no  play  but  one  in  which  he  himself  acted,  and  no 
part  of  that  but  nis  own  scenes.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  T>amb,  who^  whetttold 
this,  said  justly,  yet  severely,  "  I  knew  Munden  well,  and  I  Mievf  Mm.** 

Longemty  ofActars  and  DranuUists,-^Jt  is  so  commonly  believed  that 
a  theatrical  life,  being  incompatible  with  early  hours,  and  almost  necee- 
sarily  involving  some  sort  of  oissipation,  tends  to  shorten  existence,  that  it 
tnav  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  at  random  a  few  of  the  hvmg  Artists,  male 
and  female,  and  to  put  opposite  the  number  of  years  since  they  ftrst  eongfat 
favour  in  the  metropolis.  Be  it  remembei-ed  that  several  of  the  persons 
undernamed  were  thirty  years  old  and  upwards  when  they  so  appearad,  and 
that  whenever  the  dibit  oecorred  in  early  age  we  have  so  specified  it : — 
Living  Acton  and  Actresses.  No.  of  years  since  dMt» 

John  Bannister,  junior         •        •         .        •        57  sjid  upwards* 
Grimaldi,  the  Grimaldi  (then  only  two  years  old)  53  „ 

Mrs.  Gibbs  (as  a  child  at  the  Haymarket)     .        51  „ 
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lirmgAtton  and  ActrMna*   '         '     , 

Mi!s.>C.'Kemble  Cthea  Mias  Deotffxp,  .«nd  in 
her  thirteenth  year)         .        .«.      .• 

graham  (then  a  boy)        .         .         • 

Mrs.  Bland  (thien  Miss  Romanieini) 

rawoett  •        ■        at         •        • 

The  Dnchess  of  St.  Albans  and  Mrs.  Edwin 

Mr.  Ohas.  Kemble  • 

Mr.  Dowton 

Mrs.  Glover 

Mr.  Mathews     •        ,'        •       .«        •  -      • 

Mr.Xiston 

Mrs.  Davison  and  Mrs.  Hartley     • 

Mt.  Young,  Jones,-  «nd  Miss  itHy    •        « 

Mrs.  Orger        ..         •        ..         .        . 

Mr.  .Wrench  ...-..•        .        . 

Messrs.  Abbott,  J.  Wallack.  Miss  S.  Booth, 
and  Mrs.  Barton         ,         .        • 

Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Cooper 

Madame  Vestris  (at  the  Opera)  and  Mrs.  W. 
WeSt  (then  Miss  Cooke) ;  these  ladies  were 
then  each  in  their  seventeenth  year        •  22  » 

Bamett  the  composer  (then  a  boy,  as  a  singer), 
Mr.  T.  Cooke,  Miss  Stephens,  P.  Vining,  • 
Mrs.  Faucit,  and  Mrs.  M*6ibbon   .         .  '21  „ 

Kean  and  Miss  0*Neil  oaine  out  in  1814,  and  since  that  period  Miss  M. 
Tree  and  her  j^isters,  Mrs.  Wood,  Macready,  Farren,  Harley,  Reeve,  Mrs. 
Yates,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  living  performers  of  celebrity. 
In  addition  to  these  veteran  actors,  a  list  of  veteran  dramatists  might  be 
appended ;  it  would  include  the  names  of  one  or  two  octo,  and  several 
sexs^enarians.  Colman*s  first  drama  was  produced  upwards  of  iifby  years 
since;  Morton's  •*  Columbus"  in  1792;  Reynold's  "  Dramatist''  in  1789 
(he  having  produced  two  tragedies  previously) ;  T.  Dibdin's  first  farce  in 
179^;  whilst  of  persons  otherwise  concerned  in  connexion  with  the  drama 
a  long  list  might  be  formed,  Byrne  the  dancer,  father  of  Oscar  Byrne,  and 
ttiany  of  the  gymnastic  heroes  who  flourished  half  a  century  since,  are  not 
only  living  but  in  perfect  health.  Of  the  old  school,  the  following  names 
immediately  recur  to  us : — Killigrew,  Sir  Wm.,  the  patentee,  died  at  88  ; 
Wilks,  68  ;  (juin,  73  ;  Garrick,  65 ;  Mrs.  Clive,  75 ;  Beard,  at  the  same  age  ; 
Rich,  70;  Macklin,  107;  Betterton,  75;  Mrs.  Siddons,  77;  Quick,  80; 
Colley  Cibber,  86 ;  King  (the  ori^infid  Lord  Ogleby),  78 ;  Cumberland,  79; 
Dibdm  (the  $ong  writer),  74 ;  Hml  (many  years  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Ma&«>»  70 ;  Murphy  (Arthur)^  78 ;  Ambrose  Phillips,  78  ;  Southern,  86 ; 
Wycherly,  80 ;  Yates  (the  contemporary  of  Quin,  Cibber,  and  Garrick, 
and*  whose  dramatic  life  spread  over,  three-quarters  of  a  century),  97« 

MyMflcation  of  the  Origin  of  Aclore^-^No  perscms  for  the  short  period 
of  their  popularity  engage  more  attention  than  actors ;  yet  of  no  persons 
are  so  few  particulars  known.    Not  only,  are  their  names  .disputed,  their 

S^es  questioned,  and  doubts  thrown  on  the  reality  of  their  rep^Xe^fatfierf' 
aims  (in  which  perhaps  th^yare  not  so  singmar), but  who. were  their 
respective  mothers,  in  one  or  two  celebrated  instances,  remains,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  doubtful.  The  origin  of  Shuter  (the  great  comedian)  is  unknown ; 
one  Chapman,. an  actor  and  dramatist,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age.  in 
1757,  was  the  only  person  who  professed  to  know  anything  of  him;  Shuter 
himself  said,  "  I  suppose  I  must  have  had  parejits,  but  I  never  remember 
having  friends.*  The  late  Mrs.  PoweU-s  parentage  could  never  be  esta- 
blished.   Kean,  on  his  death-bed,  denied  that  Mrs.  Carey,  bis  reputed 
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mother,  had  any  claim  to  that  title  7  whilst  his  belief  that 'the  Dnkc  of 
Norfolk  was  his  fether  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  remained  to  the 
last  moment.  When  a  f«w  year9  since  a  certain  wealthy  commoner  mar- 
ried a  celebrated  dancer,,  so  little  did  he,  aven  winist  the  wedding  was  on 
the  tapiit  know  of  the  lady's  family,  that  he  was  actually  jealous  of  the 
attention  paid  to  h€r  by-an  individual  who  it  ultimately  appeared  was  his 
intended  yviie  9 father/  In. the  last  century, when. ignorance  and  iUiberality 
made  the  mere  name  of  actress  an  excuse  for  insult,  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  drama  received  handsome  douceurs  to  acknowledge  and  bring  up  as 
their  owa  the  oifspringsof  fashionable  and  noble  delinquents. 

It  was  remembered  by  old  actors,  as  a  tradition  current  sixty  years  agt^ 
that  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  Mount£ord*«  was  ^not  jealousj^  of  Mrs. 
Braoegirdle's  attachment  for  him,  butrevenge  for  his  having  gained  and 
betraved  the  affections  of  a  lady  of  •exceedingly  high  rank  in  this  country, 
and  tnat  one  of  th«  children  whom  Mrs,  Mountford  brought  up  as  her  own 
was  in  fact  the  fruits  of  the  amour  in  quest iom  That  child  was  living  in 
1730,  yet  Gibber,  who  speaks  at  length  of  Mountford,  does  not  allude  to  it. 

The  original  Spectre.— Vi^heh  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre  was  in  rehearsal, 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  get  any  iperson  of  importance  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  Ghost.  Sheridan  ridiculed  its  introduction  at  all  John 
Kemble  said  "  If  the  plav  was  not  d— d,  it  ought  to  be,"  and,  anticipating 
that  event,  would  only  play  Percy,  a  third-rate  part,  and  assigned  the  hero 
to  Barry  more.  Angela  went  a  begging  until  Mrs.  Jordan,  from  motives  of 
kindness,  accepted  it ;  and  Mrs.  Powell,  following  her  example,  agreed  to 
represent  the  Spirit.  The  actors  consulted  and  debated  on  the  subject  of 
the  omission  of  the  Spectre  in'  the  last  scene ;  for,  said  these^  learned 
Thebans,  after  her  scene  with  her  daughter,  her  appearance  will  be  an 
anticlimax.  Lewis  persisted,  consenting  only  to  trust  the  execution  to 
Mrs.  Powell.  By  accident,  her  name  and  that  of  the  Spirit  had  been 
omitted  in  the  bills,  and  public  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  ascertain  who 
enacted  the  shade  of  Evelina.  The  play  went  heavilv  in  all  but  the  Ghost 
scenes,  and  in  the  last  scene  she  saved  the  piece  by  her  appearance.  The 
actors  kept  the  secret  as  to  who  represented  the  dweller  m  other  realms. 
Sheridan  afterwards  evidenced  his  approval  of  Lewis's  judgment,  for  he 
introduced  Elvira  (in  her  nun's  dress)  m  the  last  scene  oi  Pizarro,  between 
the  combatants,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Spectre  in  Lewis's 
drama  flits  between  Reginald  and  his  brother  Osmond.  Sheridan  said  "a 
ehost  and  a  dog-l*  could  save  any  theatre  ;*'  to  which  Lewis  replied  '*  He 
believed  that,  and  that  the  two  next  best  things  were  a  broken  bridge 
and  a  baby.'* 

In  Rolla*s  escape  scene,  the  two  effective  points  are  snatching  the  child 
and  cutting  down  the  bridge  to  prevent  pursuit. 

Kemble'g  Rolla, — Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  manner  in 
which  John  Kemble  saved  the  child ;  he  is  pursued  by  Pizarro's  soldiers, 
who  are  armed  with  muskets,  and  who  fire  as  he  flies.  Rolla  is  reckless  of 
his  own  fate  if  he  can  but  preserve  the  infant  of  Cora;  but  Kemble,  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  held  up  the  child  so  as  to  present  a  mark  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  musketeers  to  miss.  His  successors  have  followed  his 
example :  so  much  for  the  conventional  rules  of  the  Thespian  art.    In  the 

*  Lord  Mohun  and  one  Captain  Hill  murdered  Mountford  the  actor  in  cold« 
Mood,  at  his  own  door,  in  Norfolk-street;  Strand,  in  the  winter  of  1693.  Hill 
fled ;  liord  Alohun  was  tried  and  acquitted,  but  was  ultimately  killed  in  a  duel  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Mountford's  death,  its  circumstances,  and  the  inexplicable 
nature  of  the  alleged  or  presumed  motives,  make  the  whole  story  one  of  deep  inte- 
rest.   He  wiss  33  at  his  death. 

f  AUuding  to  the  <*  Caravan  Driver  and  his  Dog/*  a  mfserable  melodrama  that 
owed  its  popularity  to  a  canine  perfimMB. 
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telebraied   picture   by  Lawreticet    Kembfe*s  head   waa  skelched^  but 
Jackson,  the  pugilist,  stood  for  the  artn3>  leg9,  and  chest. 

BrahanCs  Jg«  and  Name*-^"  I  remember  Braham  nearlj'  half  a  century- 
he  came  out  At  the  Royalty  theatre  the  year  Kean  was  born ;  he  \pas 
never  called  or  known  as  Abraham  in  my  recollection ;  his  name  appeared 
in  the  bills  thus*  *  Master  Braham,  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.*  A  ]>antomim'e 
called  Hobson's  Choice  was  presented  there  in  1787,  in  which  youn^ 
Braham  sang;  he  was  very  little  noticed,  and  attracted  no  attention  for 
years  after:  I  fancy  he  must  have  been  about  fourteen,  biit  if  so,  he  was 
small  for  his  age.  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  the  star  there ;  she  was  then  a  fine 
grown  girl,  scarcely  sixteen.  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  (then  Miss  Decamp),  Mrs. 
Bland  (then  Miss  Romanzini),  and  Samuel  Russell  (the  Jerry  Sneak), 
were  all  mere  children  at  this  time,  and  were  uist  becoming  known  to  the 
public.  Of  all  these  persons,  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  attracted 
and  retained  attention  most  for  some  years,  Braham  certainly  least.**-^ 
ExtrQCi  qf  a  Letter  from  a  very  old  Actor, 

Newspaper  paragraphists  have  made  the  age  of  the  spreat  tenor  singer 
a  fertile  subject  for  their  speculations  for  some  years  last  past,  Belpbini* 
an  old  pantomimist,  with  whom  Braham  acted  in  April,  1787,  gave  the 
following  particulars,  which  he  professed  to  have  from  Leonl  Branam  was 
bom  in  Rotherhithe,  in  1759;  nis  father  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  and  was 
old  at  the  time  of  young  Braham's  birth :  he  went  abraad  and  died  there 
soon  after.  Leoni,  who  took  Braham  in  1783  or  1784,  exercised  over  him 
not  only  the  control  of  a  teacher,  but  that  of  a  parent.  After  the  failure  of 
Palmer's  Royalty  scheme,  Leoni  went  to  Jamaica,  taking  Braham  with 
him.  In  1797  Leoni  died  there,  and  his  pupil  returned  to  England,  and 
shortly  afterwards  assumed  that  station  in  the  musical  world  which  he  has 
held  undisputedly  ever  since. 

With  regard  to  the  name  having  been  altered  in  the  play-bills  from 
Abraham,  which  it  has  been  asserted  was  really  his  appellation,  this 
appears  very  improbable,  as  it  would  have  been  likely  to  give  offence  to 
many  patrons  of  the  Royalty  theatre,  who. were  principally  Jews;  besides 
from  tne  opening  of  that  theatre  to  the  time  of  its  destruction,  two  or  more 
performers  of  that  persuasion  have  invariably  formed  members  of  the  comh 
pany.  Among  them  w.ere  included  Mrs.  Bland ;  Isaacs,  the  bass  singer ; 
Sloman;  Mrs.  Wallack,  senior;  Delpini,  and  Leoni  himself ;  Kean's  re- 
puted father  and  uncle  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  persons,  who  were  engaged 
there  because  their  persuasion  was  a  &Yourable  circumstance  in  the  way 
of  attracting  their  brethren. 

An  old  hairdresser,  still  residing  in  the  Minories,  tells  the  following 
anecdote :  that  Master  Braham  came  about  forty-eight  years  ago  to  the 
domus  of  his  (the  hairdresser's)  master  to  have  his  locks  cut  and  curled. 
His  master,  who  knew  the  youn^  vocalises  powers,  offered  to  perform  the 
operation  aforesaid  gratuitously  if  Master  B.  would  favour  him  hy  singing 
"The  Soldier  Tired."  This  was  agreed  upon ;  the  hair  Was  duly  dressed,  and 
Master  B.  taken  into  the  back  parlour,  where  the  females  of  the  family 
were  assembled  to  listen  to  the  bravura.  Unfortunately,  Leoni  had  grown 
impatient  at  his  pupiVs  absence,  and  entered  the  shop  in  time  to  hear  his 
prot^  "daring  again  the  field'*  in  terrible  triplets.  Leoni  dashed  into 
the  back  parlour,  seized  his  pupil  by  the  freshiy'^creaied  curls,  and  (so 
saith  the  historian)  beat  him  homewards. 

KearCe  Story  of  a  Gambler, — Among  Kean*s  many  social  qualities,  was 
that  of  telling  an  anecdote  with  a  power  that  made  it  live  before  you.  The 
person  of  whom  the  following  story  was  told  by  him,  we  shall  call  Mr.  A., 
for  he  is  now  living,  and  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  annoy  a  reclaimed 
^mester  by  an  exposure  of  his  name.  Mr.  A.  squandered  away  his  fortune 
in  wooing  the  fickle  goddess  at  the  fashionable  hells,  but  he  had  one  rule 
from  which  he  never  departed :  if  a  winner,  he  invariably  gave  the  fLrst 
mendicant  that  met  him  a  sovereign.    It  happened  one  wet  night  that  he 
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had  been  peculiarly  fortunate ;  he  bad  his  pockets  full  of  ;iotes»  and  be  ir«s 
looking  arottnd  itivaSn  for  fl  vehicle,  when  a  shivering/ dreiichdd  fetnale 
accosted  him,  and  implored  charitf.  He  felt  in  his  pocket,  he  had  neither 
gold  nor  silver ;  hishdmanity  was  not  wrought  up. so  high  as  a  5/.  note* 
and,  in  feet,  to  ^violent  was  the  shower,  that  it  would  have  been  washed 
fhom  bis  grasp  ere  he  could  have  transf<&rred  it  from  his  pocket  to  the 
hand  of  tM  applicant :  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  waistcoat,  and,  with 
a  hasty  **  No  change;*'  passed  on,  but  not  so  quickly  but  that  he  heard 
a  deep  sigh.  The "^  beggar  did  not  follow,  nor  Ibrther  importune  him ;  he 
walked  hastily  forward,  but  his  conscience  upbraided  him,'—  a  sort  of 
gamblmg  iktuity  aeemed  to  tell  him  it  was  unlucky  not  to  give  the  accus- 
tomed largetSy*^^  aort  of  sporting  honour,  to  whisper  that  he  was  defraud- 
ing her  of  what  was  in  a  measure  her  due.  He  turned  round  and  retraced 
his  steps ;  the  poor-ereature  had  huddled'  herself  beneath  the  portico  of  a 
wealthy  mansion,-"-^  addressed  her,  and  put  into  her  benumbed  hands  a 
52.  note.  The  nttfortnnate  for  one  moment  doubted  the  evidence  6f  her 
sensea;  at  the  next,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  gamester,  and  literally  and 
actually  embraced  them,  in  adoration  of  her  benefactor.  "  That  momerit,** 
•said  the  gamUer,  **  was  the  most  pahiftilof  my  Hie ;  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  boyhood  I  wept, — ^nay,  I  fhirly  blubbered;  I  vowed  never  to 
game  again.  I  shame  to  say,  I  have  not  w^lly  kept  that  vow."  Kean 
added,  to  the  honour  of  the  votary  of  ibrtnne,  that  though  he  had  not, 
perhapsi  stiictly  abstained  from  gambling,  from  that  hour  his  habits  were 
generally  reclaimed,  he  had  ^od  feeling  enoujs^h  to  obtain  the  poor 
woman  a  slrelter  fbr  that  night,  afterwards  procure  her  employment,  and 
up  to  the  period  at  which  Kean  tdd  the  story,  she  retained  it  With  credit 
to  herself,  and  satisfiewtion  toher benefactor; 

Rob  Roy  by  desire  of  his  Majesty. — When  George  IV.  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, Kean  was  star-ing  there ;  the  King  commanded  the  play  of  **  Rpb 
•Hoy,'*  as  a  national  compliment.  Kean,  of  course,  did  not  play;  but  he 
•received  one-half  the  rec^ts,  which,  by  agreement  made  months  before^ 
he  was  to  have  each  night  during  his  stay.  The  opera  was  dreadfully 
acted.  .Rob  Rov  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  a  gentleman  whose  powers  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  low  Irishmen ;  Diana  Vemon,  by  Mrs.  M.  Siddons,  who 
played  it  merely  to  appear  before  royalty,  and  who,  perforce,  omitted  zM 
•the  music ;  Frueis  Osbahleston  by  Mr.  Huckel,  of  the  Haymarket,  who 
would  have  been  more  at  home  in  Dandie  Dinmont ;  and  Helen  M'Gregor 
by  Mrs.  Henaud  (formedv  Mrs.  Powell),  who  was  old  aad  inanimate, 
l^etween  this  lady  and  his  Majesty  some  acquaintanee  had  existed  *'  maay 
years  syne,*'  and  when  she  appeared*  his  Majesty  bowed  to  her«  which  so 
overcame  the  once  lovely  dame,  that  she  was  scarcely  audible  throughsul 
the  evening.  Never  since  the  production  of  that  attractive  drama  &d-  it 
been  so  ill-played  as  on  the  night  of  the  Koyal  visit* 

James  Sheridan  Knowles. — About  1805,  I  remember  Knowles,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  slight  figure,  carrying  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Militia  (2d  regiment).  It  was  a  custom  ("  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,'*  certainly)  among  the  Subs  to  nickname 
one  another.  Knowles  had  the  sobriguei  of  Jeremiah,  Which'  was  enun- 
ciated after  the  fashion  of  giving  the  word  of  command,  t.  e.  "  Jeremiah, 
hem  I'*  A  pleasant,  jolly  young  fellow  he  was,  and  generally  Hked  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He,  however,  quitted  the  militia,  ana  at  the  time  Jennei^s 
discovery  excited  so  much  interest,  practised  as  a  vaccinator  at  the  Insti- 
tution in  Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square,  and  after  a  year  or  two  thus 
passed,  went  on  the  stage,  which  he  left  for  the  Professorship  of  Elocution 
at  Aberdeen.  Years  and  travd  had  made  the  name  of  Ensign  Knovipies,  of 
the  2d  Tower  Hamlets,  a  thing  unremembered  by  the  many  who  had*  en- 
joyed his  society,  and  none  of  them  during  the  sensation  that  his  name 
excited  some  three  years  siaeethQiight  of  ibeir  quondam  comrade.  Indeed, 
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many  who  might  have  rememhered  "  Jeremiah'*  had  (brgottea  "  Knowles^'* 
so  certain  is  aught  of  the  ridiculous  to  live  the  long^tin  our  muids.  About 
two  years  since,  at  a  provincial  city*  some  old  friends  went  to  witness  the 
repi-esentation  of  the  *'  Hunchback :  one  of  the  party  was  BaccM.plenuif  and 
unfortunately  this  gentleman  had  formerly  been,  if  not  in,  connected  with, 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  face^  the  voiee,.  the  manner  of  Knowtes,  ataa 
interval  of  at  least  twenty-seven  years,  all  struck  him.  He  was  in  a  fever 
of  bewilderment ;  the  place  was  crowded,  and  the  party  in  question  had 
arrived  late,  and  obtained,  therefore,  only  fUrtive  glances  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  more  fortunate  and  earlier  visitors.  &  his  friends  attributed 
his  vehement  declaration  that  Knowles  had  been  a  comrade  of  his,  to  the 
eiTors  of  intoxication,  they  endeavoured  to  silence  him,  and  told  him  he 
most  probably  mistook  Knowles  for  some  one  who  resembled  him.  **  It's 
ill  contradictmg  drunken  bodies,  right  or  wrong,"  says  Jack  Havison,  *'  for 
he  who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar ;"  so  it  proved  here,  for  the  military 
gentleman,  durinsc  one  of  Knowles's  pauses  in  Master  Walter,  shouted  out 
the  sobriquet^  with  all  the  vehemence  ima^nabk.  So  unheard-of  and 
inexplicable  a  solecism  in  manners  occurring  m  the  boxes,  naturally  created 
a  cry  of  "  Turn  him  out  !*'  and  out  he  was  turned,  but  not  before  he  had 
agam  shouted,  "  Jeremiali*  hem !"  so  as  visibly  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Knowles.  To  the  remonsti'ances  of  the  police,  and  of  his  friends,  the  de- 
linquent made  no  reply,  but  ejaculating,  "  It*s  him ;  I'll  be  d — d,  but  it's 
Jeremiah."  The  next  morning  he  was  so  heartily  ashamed  of  the  affair, 
tliat  nothing  could  prevail  .upon  him  to  call  upon  or  write  to  the  dramatist, 
who  possibly  might  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  recognising  an  old  acquaint- 
ance at  a  proper  time  and  place,,  as  he  was  annoyed  by  the  recognition 
under  such  singular  circumstances. 

Theatrical  Christenings^ — ^Actors  in  my  time  were  proud  of  the  stage  ; 
they  now  appear  ashamed  of  it.  It  was  common  once  for  actors  and  ma- 
nagers to  name  their  children  after  favourite  parts  or  plays ;  thus,  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Jerrold  named  his  son  Douglas.  Old  Penley  named  four  mem- 
bers of  his  family  from  Mrs.  Brooke's  pastoral  Opera,  thus :  Hosina,  Phoebe, 
Delville,  William.  Kean  properly  named  his  coach-horse  Shylock,  for 
Shylock  got  him  both  coach  and  horses ;  and  Mrs.  Sumbell  Wells  called 
her(?)  villa  "  Cowslip  Lodge/*  in  remembrance  of  the  part  that  obtained 
her  celebrity. 

Dowton  and  Mathews,^Acting  depends,  after  all,  much  more  upon 
personal  j^cnliarities  than  critics  will  admit ; — take  a  few  instances.  Dow- 
ton's  passionate  old  men  are  pronounced  faultless ;  they  are  so — ^nothing 
can  be  more  true  to  nature,  for  it  is  Dowton's  nature.  I  have  seen  Dowton, 
annoyed  at  dinner,  snatch  his  wig  off  his  head,  and  flin^  it  into  the  fire. 
There  is  scarcely  any  extravagance  of  manner  that  he  has  portrayed  in 
Sir  Anthony,  liestive,  or  Oldboy,  that  I  have  not  noticed  in  him  in  private 
life.  I  have  seen  him  deprived  qf  speech  by  irritation.  Mimicry,  in 
Mathews,  may  be  described  as  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system*  AJyhen 
he  was  a  boy,  if  any  one  entered  his  father's  shop  who  had  any  striking 
peculiarities  of  visage  or  manner,  the  muscles  of  Mathews  moved  sympa- 
thetically, and  his  ear  at  the  same  time  caught,  and  his  voice  re-echoed, 

the  sounds.    A  Mrs.  P ,  wife  of  a  solicitor  in Street,  Piccadilly, 

had  the  good  sense  to  observe  this  without  feeUng  offended  at  the  liberty 
taken  with  a  slight  oddity  of  her  own,  and  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
cultivating  that  talent  peculiarly.  If  practice  makes  perfect,  the  great 
master's  perfectibility  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  He  adores  his  profes- 
sion, and  though  a  man  of  education,  and  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  he  makes 
Vf^ty  pursuit  bear  directly  upon  his  own* 
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WHY    THE   MEN    PON't   PROPOSE.* 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose,"  indeed  ? 

I  wonder  why  tliejF  do  I 
When  fh)ni  a  sober  single  life 

Such  benefits  acqrue; 
/  wonder  most  that  women  boast 

Their  many  score  of  beaux» 
Yet  "  sit  and  sigh,**  and  sadly  cry — 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?  " 

•Ks  very  well  to  greet  each  belle 

At  revel  or  at  rout ; 
To  see  them  flirt,  with  jewels  girt 

Their  fairy  forms  about. 
No  quiet  scene,  to  intervene. 

The  youthful  rev'ller  knows ; 
Yet  will  she  sich,  and  sadly  cry — 

"  fVhy  don't  the  men  propose  ?  " 

Romance  they  read — reality 

Is  studied  but  by  few ; 
Each  lady  scribbles  poetry. 

And  thinks  herself  "  a  blue.*' 
Fancy  a  curtain-lecture  read 

In  poetry  and  prose  ! 
How  can  they  sieh,  and  sadly  cry — 

"  Why  don^i  tne  men  propose  ?  '* 

Silks,  satins,  millinery  new. 

And  bills  (of  course)  abound ; 
Such  proofs  of  their  extravagance 

All  steadier  thoughts  confound. 
Balls,  music-master,  all  that  brings 

One's  fortune  to  a  close. 
Cry  out  against  that  silly  cry — 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose?  " 

If,  *spite  of  all,  some  "  simple  swain" 

Would  play  the  consta^it  beau. 
In  vain  he  tries ;  la  belle  replies. 

In  angry  accents,  "  No." 
The  fkult  IS  not  with  us,  I'm  sure 

(That  ev'ry  body  knows); 
Yet  still  they  ply  the  idle  cry— 
,  «  YfY^y  ^on't  the  men  propose  ?  " 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?  "  'tis  vain 

To  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
JVho^  to  abate  a  hapless  fate* 
More  miseries  would  bring  ? 
Think  of  *'  a  family, '  and  all 

That  mars  man's  daily  doze  ! 
*Tis  certain  why  the  ladies  cry — 
Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?  " 

<J«  £.  v/i 


<« 


*  Intended  as  an  answer  to  *^  Why  don't  the  men  propone  ?  *'  by  T.  H.  Bayly. 
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BUBBLES    FROM   BRUSSELS^ 

WITH   A   PUPF   FROM   CAIJIIS   **  EN    ROUTE."       BY   THE   OLD   LADY. 


''  Would  you  forget  the  dark  worid  Wff  are  in  only  taite  of  the  hMle." — Moore, 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  July  that  I  again  seated  myself  in  my  elbow 
chair,  after  "  my  trip  to  the  Continent,"  (it  is  thus  I  always  spealc  of  my 
brief  visit  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer),  and  having  despatched  the  ''  Bubbles" 
which  were  its  literary  result,  to  Mr.  Henry  Colbum,  I  awaited  his 
reply  with  an  anxiety  natural  to  one  who  for  the  Srst  time  ran  a  risk 
of  being  published  ! 

On  the  following  day  I  received  a  letter,  written  va  a  most  business- 
like hand;  I  put  on  my  spectacles,  and  then  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  my  "  Bubbles"  had  produced  a  sum  of  money  which  not 
only  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  trip,  but  actually  left  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a  muff  and  tippet  for  winter's  wear. 
I  felt  myself  at  once  a  literary  character — a  regular  Trollope ;  and  I 
longed,  hke  that  lady,  to  go  tripping  again,  making  (and  at  the  same 
time  earning)  more  notes.  And  why  not  do  it,  thought  I  to  myself? 
Summer  is  certainly  past,  but  do  not  all  travellers  rave  about  the  tints 
of  autumn?  It  is  but  the  3rd  of  September,  and  in  three  days  Pll 
be  off. 

So  again  I  packed  up  my  two  trunks  and  my  bandbox,  and  left  Lon- 
don in  an  early  Dover  coach.  On  British  ground  I  of  course  profess  to 
blow  no  bubbles,  nor  "^dll  I  trouble  the  reader  with  the  troubled  waters 
I  met  with  in  my  progress  to  the  French  coast ;  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
landing-place,  and  put  my  foot  upon  the  ladder. 

A  disembarkation  at  Calais  is  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  iit  Boulogne.  No  beauty,  no  fashion  attended  to 
witness  my  arrival ;  the  appearance  of  all  about  me  was  thoroughly 
business-like,  and  though  the  emissaries  of  the  different  hotels  did 
certainly  rather  vociferously  announce  their  respective  claims,  and  one  in 
particular  did  (as  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  says)  "  nearly  scratch  my  nose 
with  M.  Meurice's  card,"  still  I  must  candidly  acknowledge  that  when 
I  first  stepped  upon  the  pier  at  Calais,  I  encountered  less  annoyance 
than  might  have  been  my  lot  on  arriving  per  coach  at  the  Gloucester 
Coffee-house,  Piccadilly. 

Never  did  I  see  so  irisle  a  place  as  Calais.  There  were  many  well- 
dressed  men  about  the  streets,  who  had  evidently  seen  better,  aud  far 
more  agreeable,  days :  they  had  about  them  a  London  look,  but  their 
raiment  was  seedy,  and  their  countenances  sad. 

The  Grande  Place  seems  to  be  the  general  resort  of  these  forlorn 
ones;  there  they  loitered  and  lounged,  and  smoked,  aud  yawned,  and 
read  papers,  and  talked,  and  longed  for  the  hours  to  pass,  though  every 
hour  was  like  its  predecessor,  and  each  new  day  a  counterpart  of  that 
which  went  before  it.  I  was  told  that  at  the  play  I  should  be  sure  to 
see  all  the  elite  of  the  place,  so  at  seven  o^clock  I  seated  myself  in  the 
very  small,  but  neat  theatre.  There  was  a  good  house,  and  being  near 
a  person  who  knew  **  iioho  was  who^^  I  made  a  lew  inquiries,  the  answers 
to  which  were  enough  to  make  an  elderly  body  like  myself  wish  that  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  her.    For  instance  :— 

2  L  2 


fedO  Bubbles  fiofn  BrusselL 

**  That  IS  a  handsome  >\'oman  Jti  the  «tagc-b6k; 'vth*  is  ihtT^  •  ^    '^ 
**  Oh  t  (he  celebrated  Mrs.  Pokey, /who  was,  yoti'knpw,  divorced  ft^ 

her  husbaftd  some  years  ago.** 


pretty 

**  The  rA<?r  arrd  of  that  PrencTi  officer.**' 

•*  Oh  !'*  said  I,  prete\0lnn  not  to  mean  the  person  I 'fin^  jyoifited  ottt, 
■^  the  one  in  the  centre  box  ?*•     '  '  '    ' 

^'  1  beg  your  pardon';— Maris  the  notorious  Li^dy  BlinV,  w^o— '*■' 

1  had  heard  (jiiite  enougti  bf  Lidy  Blank,  and  1ihefeCo*e'  fiastlly  ttimed 
'the  conversation,  determining  at  the  same  time  to  ask  rio  tnore  questions. 

The  next  morning  1  got  into  the  tille  diligence,  and  set  Off  on  my 
journey  towards  Brussels.'  Now  sotne  few  of  my  Engltih  readefrs  mj*y 
possibly  not  know  what  a  Frettdi  diligehde  is' like;  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  it.  It  is  as  unlike  an  JBnglish  lig;Iit  safety-coach,,  licensed  to 
carry  four  inside,  as  possible. '  i  may  bewron^i  and,"5f  so,  1  am  opeh  to 
conviction*;  but  Ido  conscientioiisVy  declare,  that  I  ,belicve  the  diligenee 
in  which  I  left  Calais,  was  licensed  to  dairry  i\ittetfcett|^)c6p!e,no<me!ading 
ihe'conductour.  It  was  a  huge  buildfrfg,  consisting  internally'  of  three 
apartments :  the  front  division  held  three  people^  and  here  most  for- 
tunately I  obtained  a  seat ;  iu  the  centre  of  the'  vehicle  was  a  large  apart- 
mbnt  holding  sik,  atid  behind  tbat  k^aSn  art  ihf^riur  ^faahibet,  in  wtikh 
were  slowed  away  six  more  living  beings,  Thus  fifteen  were  imprisonad 
within  the  bowels  of  the  mapHinfei ;  the  others  ^erfe  on  the  rdbfi  With  a 
prodigloiis  quantity  of  luggage,  and  wheiiat'  llist'the  Itrtriberiiig  veHiele 
was  pet  in  motion,  the  noise  that  it  made  exceeded  all  description. 

By  my  side  sat  a  fat  Bnglishwoman  With  her  tnaid,  Who  said  ehe  was 
going  to  Brussels  to  stay  with  a  married  sister.  I  never  disco'wred  the 
exact  quality  of  my  companion ;  but  from  her  conversation,  I  dedded 
that  she  was  someniing  very  low,  aspiring  among  strangers  to  appear 
something  particularly  high.        ' 

■  "  For  my  part,"  said  she,  "these  public  vehicles  will  be  the  death  of 
me;  but  posting  alone,'witho\it'a  smattering  elf  the  lingo  of  the  {^aee,!s 
very  ill  convenient.'*  '     ' 

This  I  readily  admitted;  but  added,  that  **  himbering  and  tedious  as 
tbe  diligences  ceitainly  were,  the  pleasure  of  travelling  amply  I'epaid  me 
for  entering  them.'* 

"  Ay ;  St)  people  says^*'  she  replied,  "  but  for  me,  and  the  like,  wko 
has  one's  comforts  at  home,  these  numble-cumtuiribles  wonUdo;  but 
travelling's  all  the  fnshion  ftow,  and  that's  one  reason  I'm  come.  Wfiat 
sweet  books  they  writes  a^  the  subject!  pray,  ma*am,  have  you  seen  the 
'  Diarrhyar  of  an  Invalid P*  that's  quite  the  tnie  thitig,  I  assutea  ye; 
T  shouldn't  wonder,  mai'am,  if  you  were  to  make  your  litflc  reminis- 
cences, and  uU  I  begs  is,  that  you  won't  go  and  put  me  into  yo^t  book." 

1  of  course  expressed  my  surprise  that  she  should  supposei  an  old 
woman  like  me  had  afny  idea  of  printing  my  tour ;  and  as  16  ptitttng  h&r^ 
'or  any  other  In^vidital  into  my  book,  the'  very  suspicion  was  an-  insult. 

The  fortified  towns  in  France  and  Belgimri  qttite  astonisKed'me,  eviery 
town  of  consequence  was  a  fortified  town,  and  we  penetrated  gateways, 
traversed  ramparts,  and  crossed  draw-bridges,  until  they  became  as  fiunitiar 
to  me  as  milestones  and  turnpike-gates. 


At  Grawelji;^  w^c^ngHy  pwU^y-Bitua^toi  tqwo^.V^  pa^p^  apfcry- 
I^Y?ab>'gFI3Aiii'gm^r  ?na  fortificatiqna;,  fuiifl  iratlilQa  bver  tlie  Ipoec  fipfurdB 
of  bridges  uutil  I  began  to  fancy  myself  in  a  besieged  cit|';  and  her^ 
commenced  the  rig^  cxaxoii^tiou  of  my  passport^  ^     ,  '       •  ,    i    i 

Nothing  cani be  mprc  annoying  inai»  this  scrutiny  at  tlie  ehd'ofei^iy 
half-dozen. Of. dossen ingles;. I  wa^  ^ure  to  have  mislaid  my. little  import- 
ant document,  ana  in  my  confu^sed  search  after  it^  t  ivas  always  poosi- 
d|$^I^,•>vhAJt]ljra^1|l  b^,  j^e.^o^jsecjueuce  if  i'l^  theend  it  wasrnot  foith- 
coming.  Dunkerque  was  our  next  resting-place;  a  handsome^  cl^piu, 
busy.  tQ?f^,  wherf^  ^  9m  told,  they  manufacture  most  excellent  gin.  P^om 
^l^nce  ^re  JAnrn^yc^  along  a  lovel);  road^  partly  on  the  banks  of  a  caiial, 
^ditb/^n.  between  avenvies  of  fine  trees,  until  wc  arrivec^  at  Cusscl;  and 
npw.J,  aiu  tr^y.  at  a  loss  to  give  apy  idea  pf  the  laveliness  of  that  spot  oii 
f^  Ibrlgl^t  ^^mnler's  day,  Xt  is  ,built  upon  a  hill,  and  the  view  equafs^  if 
tioit  exceeds,  any  ipiaud  prospect  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  our  own 
little. island.     ,    ,\     '.  ...,.' 

•  .(will  not  comj^re  it  witH  Bichmond^  for  there  is  no  rivei: ;  but  the 
view  frp9)  ;the  I^alycrn  hills  is  not  to  be  named  with  it.  Near  this  phice 
is.; a  monastery  of  La  'trappe^  wliich  1  made  up  my  mind  tb^ visit.;  but 
having  discovered  thiat  I  had  no  chance  of  gaining  .adnxittance,  untessi 
lilie  Rosalindj  . . 

,  *'  I  did  stiit  me  all  poinfe  like  a  man ;" 
B»i,  this  ml  ea»ctly  suiting  an.  old  lady's;  jprejudices,  I  gave  up  the 
•point..;    ;..-,. 

..  Touipay  is  a  rvery  fine.fortified  town,  and  ^th  scarcely  less  formidable. 
I^iUe>  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  is  a  large,  cheerful,  dirty,  Bristol* 
like  cit^y ;  but  its  pierc^i^ndise  beinff  silken,  sheen*  and  not  rums  and 
sugans  the  shop-windows  are  particularly  gay,  full  of  shawls^  and  scarfs, 
«ilka.iM[>dsi|tiiVi..,  . 

Atlepgth  we.wiv^d  %\  Bruiasek,  and  established  ourselves,  not  at  the 
J  xion^inally  first  hqlel^  thp  Belle  Yiie,  but  at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope^  its 
opposite  neighbour  in  the  Place  Royale. 

.'I  qevev  saw  a  morede8eTted.-tlookingpkce,.(i^  is  in  the  mpnth  of  Sep* 
tember  that  I  write.). .  London,  at  the  saijne  period,  when  po  one  that 
you  meet  acknowledges  that  he  intends  remaining  four-and- twenty  hours, 
^wdf  scarcely  be  laore  dfsolate  1 '  \ 

What  adds  immensely  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  Brussels  in  the 
summer,  is  the  near  approximation  of  ruins  to  its  most  splendid  palaces, 
AiKl,mDSt,che^i;ful.  haunts.  The  Royi^l  Palace  is  beautiful,  a;ui  next 
door  to  it  ia.theiote  palace  of  Count  Crockenburg,  in  a  6tateof  ruina- 
tjtcaf;  it  having' been  knocked  about  his  ears  at  the  peiiod  of  the  revo- 
Itttioa.  .  Tlie^  P^tI^i  formerly  surrounded  with  gilded  rails,  is  now  hiu*- 
,  died  in^.like  an  extexmve  piggery;  and  though- riU  this  uproar  and 
ixiiUil»tioQ.ka|]^ped  three  years  ^gp,  npt  one  blemish  has  been  as  yet 
lepaired!  ,      . 

.  Maivy  JEnglislL  ftsoiliea  liave  left  the  town  since  that  period  of  coramo- 
tKOUy  and  we>ci^niip<i  wonder  at  their  flight,  as  sopne  friends,  of  mine,  who 
lived  in  the.  centre  of  the  most  disturbed  quarter,  had  their  marble 
chimney-apiece  forced  by  aeannon-ball  into  the  centre  of  their  drawing- 
yoona,  and  they  lived  upon  hashed  mutton,  cooked  in  the  garret,  during 
the  i^le  disturbance. 

Those  who  delight  in  giving  Boulogne  a  bad  name,  call  h&  the  refuge 
for  the  destitute;  but  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  notoriously  bad 
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English  at  Brussels :  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  last  refog^  of  Uie  in- 
famous on  a  grand  scale.  These  notorious  personages  would  find  Bou- 
logne much  too  quiet  a  place  for  them ;  and  not  having  a  chance  of 
admission  into  good  society,  they  would  ha?e  no  ptiblic  amusement  to 
occupy  their  time.  Boulogne  has  indeed  her  club,  where,  as  I  walked 
up  the  Grande  Rue  in  summer-time,  I  heard  laughter  and  billiard  balls, 
and  saw  men  sitting  without  their  coats,  with  the  backs  out  of  the 
drawing-room  windows.  But  this  dub  is,  I  bdieve,  a  harmless  sort  of 
tittle-tattle  place,  where  an  old  lady  like  myself  might  pass  away  an 
hour  talking  over  the  demerits  of  her  neighbours,  without  seeing  any- 
thing to  shock  her  eyes.  Up-stairs,  three  stories  high,  I  beUeve,  th{ey 
have  a  little  snug  play;  but  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  billiards, 
newspapers,  and  gossip,  form  the  indulgences  of  the  subscribers.  Now, 
this  would  never  do  for  the  notorious  absentees  of  Brussels ;  something 
more  exciting  is  required  by  these  well-whiskered,  honourable  gentle- 
men. 

I  have  before  observed  that  I  have  only  seen  Brussels  out  of  season  ; 
and  the  new  town  consequently  looked  like  a  desert :  of  the  old  town,  I 
can,  however,  give  a  different  account ;  it  is  full  of  pretty  shops,  and  ex- 
hibited sufficient  bustle  and  animation. 

Some  distmgu6  women  were  to  be  seen,  but  very  few  smart  men.  TTie 
men,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  strangers  in  what  *  ihey  called  "  travelling 
dresses " — blue  blouses  and  cloth  caps ;  looking  more  like  butchers* 
boys  than  gentlemen.  Oh  for  the  old  school!  (an  old  lady  may  be 
pardoned  the  exclamation.) — Oh  for  the  days  when  a  gentleman  could 
be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  a  barber's 'prentice  ! — Oh  for  the  days 
of  embroidery  and  ruffles !  Alas !  revolutions  came  (in  dress,  as  well  as 
graver  matters,)  and  then  people  left  off  their  ruffes^  and  took  to  cuffs  ! 

To  Waterloo,  of  course,  I  went ;  and  the  guide  as  usual  picked  up 
from  among  the  rubbish  the  bullet  hfe  bad  yesterday  buried  there :  the 
crop  of  bullets  is  inexhaustible. 

But  it  is  of  bubbles,  not  of  bullets,  that  I  write;  and  though  I  might 
expatiate  by  the  hour  together  respecting  persons  and  things  beyond  my 
comprehension,  yet  there  would  be  no  novelty  to  the  reader,  so  many 
travellers  have  trod  the  same  path,  and  done  the  same  thing. 

I  know  very  little  about  pictures,  and*  therefore  I  have  never  alluded 
to  the  various  collections  which  (though  in  ignorance)  I  enjoyed  at 
Brussels  and  at  Antwerp.  But  at  the  table  d'hote  at  the  latter  place, 
I  met  my  old  companion  of  the  diligence,  who  talked  to  me  with  much 
animation  about  the  shay  drillers  of  Ruby's,  and  the  specimens  of  Do- 
minie Sampsons.  But  autumnal  breezes  began  to  roar  very  like  the 
winds  of  winter,  and  the  leaves  were  rapidly  falling  from  the  trees :  it 
therefore  became  necessary  for  me  at  once  to  pack  iip  the  two  trunks 
and  the  bandbox,  and  hasten  homewards,  or  else  to  take  a  lodging  and 
tarry  the  winter  at  Brussels.  I  soon  seated  myself  again  in  the  dili- 
gence, once  more  made  my  appearance  at  the  long  table  at  Roberts's 
hotel  at  Calais,  and  af^r  bubbhng  rather  uneasily  across  the  channel,  T 
landed  at  Dover,  and  advanced  by  easy  stages  to  London.  Next  summer 
my  bubbles  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  will  astonish  everybody.  At 
present  I  am  comfortably  established  by  my  own  fire-side,  and  wish 
during  the  winter  months  to  think  of  no  bubbles  but  those  which 
emanate  from  the  tea  urn. 
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The  Reeent  Changes— Feeding  a  Planet—The  Recent  FIre»-~The  Recent  Exectt- 
tionS'^The  Ohordi  aiid  the  DIsaenter^-^'Quarautlne  Law«. 


Thb  Recent  Changes. — ^The  past  montli  has  been  distinguished  by 
an  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  country,  and  productive  of 
the  most  powerful  effects  upon  all  its  political  interests.  A  change  of 
Ministry  has  taken  place — or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  Administration 
18  in  abeyance;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  absolutely-essential 
offices,  and  those  only  filled  pro  tempore^  not  an  appointment  has  been 
made.  To  account  for  this  delay — this  niinistenal  interregnum — we 
must  go  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  14th  of  November. 

It  has  always  been  our  practice — at  least  in  this  department  of  the 
Magazine — ^to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  political  discussions; 
leaving  to  our  readers  the  occupation  of  drawing  their  own  inferences 
from  our  statements  of  facts,  and  the  truly  national  privilege  of  arguing 
and  debating  them,  each  according  to  his  views  and  principles.  This 
course  we  shall  follow  in  the  present  instance ;  but  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  event  we  have  just 
announced,  we  ferf  compelled  to  enter  rather  more  minutely  than  usual 
into  the  details. 

Upon  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer — an  event  always  anticipated  as  one 
very  likely  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  Cabinet  (n*om  which,  since  its 
original  formation.  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  had  retired) — it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  substitute  for  Lord  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^ 
and  although  a  very  considerable  number  of  highly-respectable  and 
honourable  gentlemen  felt  themselves  perfectly  qualified  for  that  office, 
Lord  Melbourne  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  selection  of  one  who  should 
combine  all  the  qualities  which  Lord  Althorp  had,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  others  which  his  Lordship  had  not.  In  order,  therefore,  to  settle 
his  judgment,  and  put  things  en  train  for  a  partially  new  arrangement, 
the  noble  Premier  proceeded  to  Brighton,  to  take  tne  King's  pleasure 
upon  his  suggestions,  and  to  receive  his  Majesty's  commands  as  to. 
carrying  them  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  the  Palace,  where,  after  expe- 
riencing the  gracious  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  King^  he  com- 
municated the  object  of  his  visit,  for  which  his  Majesty,  under  the 
circumstances,'  was  thoroughly  prepared ;  and,  upon  the  conversation 
which  ensued  a  difference  exists,  in  consequence  of  the  friends  of  the. 
late  Ministers  denying  that  Lord  Melbourne  ever  declared  an  opinion  thai 
the  Cabinet  must  fall  to  pieces,  either  before,  or  after  Parliament  met, 
or  that  he  avowed  his  anxiety  to  resign,  or  that  he  stated  tha,t  if  Lord 
John  Russell  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XiOrdLansdowne 
and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  would  inevitably  resign ;  or  that  he  stained  that 


iMiemvm  iil|ioifti6ii  of 'tlnfOibiBet-vliicii  could  iwrer  te  piemUiftd  opma 
to*  ftnpe^  ite  detehsidation  to'  poih  certain  innovfKtioDB  upon  eertain 
poRitt  tODCJ^lmaes';  •  iatid  tkat  there  i?aB  no  greater  dianee  of  their  agrec»» 
isg  i^t  tke  in^etiisg' of  ParHanifent^  thati:tbcti&  existed  upon  thAtdtey  ;  or 
lluty  faa¥Jhgfiiade  this  steteneuta&d  avowal  aoddedaration^lieitimei/^ 
a  change  of  Goveroment,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  shoiud  te 
theiiridivi^iil  flonl'ifQn.    '  <'.  i  .'>  .> 

*;  TUii'l^^^Mdhourae  iiehber^dedilrrt  stated;  nor 

suggested  any  'offthteci  thin§8,  "we  th&rtkx^ctreniely  probable^  and  themil 
lies  tfae<  ^sq«i vORati6o',  whsdi^  Ukaiin  tlie  denial  dmt  h& diii^^  wbieii  lias 
bequ'liilt  fortlr'by^'the  discoi^etited  p0rti4>i>'of  thereaL^Ministty-^if  any 
pOFtidn  of  it' can  bQ  called:  couteDted^^io  order  lo  prove  that  they  have 
bcen^^turned'ORt^^'and  have  not  rested.  Bnt  what  we  take  to  bo 
the:  fkct-^ laid  we'.een  readily  believe  any  fact  vfaidi  tends  to  place  the 
eharacteriof  Lotd  MelbeHmeia'itSitnie  light,. that-of  an  honourabfe  and 
high->BiiBded  iiobleman-T^is,  ^t  the  King  innst  Ion;*  have  aeen^ 
what  has  beoievidi^nt>t6  so  ^nony  gf  his  suh^eets,  that  theMhuiatv^ 
wen}>  pnrsuing  a:  course  which  dhyl>y.d(ty  giadaaUy  separated  them 
morennd mbreirbiii  the  pee^|  and' tiMt. e^Ha  in.  the measui^ they 
ch*i£  propbsoy  tfaeynverefar  £n)m  tinanitnoi»-;  that  the  genevalohatacter 
6f  theitr  prooeedings  ^^as  tach,  ihat;  not  only  five  or  siic  of  the  nuno 
iniluential  -membcza'  bf'tliait  -Oolleagite?  had  seceded,  b^t  that  Lord 
Greyy.vk'ho  ftmf  b^rudmelisaAti^  and  the  Lord  QhanoeUor^  ti'ho  axstuaihf 
was  the  Salon  of  the  party/faad  both  denounced  the  lengthened  atndes 
with  which  the  Durham  party  proposed  to  sovrch  tothenext-^fer  who 
should  say  what  wo«ld  have  been  the  ulterior  efajects  of  their  exerticms  ? — * 
and  tittit,  tliereibre,  it  wto  necessary  liis'  Majesty  should  inquire  into  tW 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Tomoara  "which  h»d  icached  him,  and  dve  leai 
soope  and  a&n-of  Mfhat  was  passing. before' his  eyes. 

This  was  idwoltrtel^  c^ntiid  to  the  formatbn:  of  aoi  opinion  npon  the 
line  his  Majesty  sKduld^purstie  in  filing  up  the  vacaaiey  caused  by  liord 
Aitlrorp'ji  -iK^ission*  to  die*  Peen^e ;  and  of  whom  could  his  Majesty  so 
naturally,  or? with  betteir .hopes  or -success  inipiire,  than  of  tbd  Prime 
Minister?  '  The  King,  therefore^  put  questions  upon  all  the  tnost  inw 
portent  points,  and  what  wa3  Lord '  Melbourne  to  sayinreplj^?  Wav 
he,  for  the  sake  of  hiB'Calleague»>-M)f  himself:  we  will  ventare  to  sav  he 
never  tliougnt — ^to  equivxxsate,  or  to  speak  fakdy  lo  h»  Sovereign  ?  The 
King  there&re  asks,  and  Lord  ^Melbourne  anstatfr/,^-*'and  thna  is  the 
shuffling  *'  circular*'  put  about  by  the  late  >Gabt»et  jo&tified,  in  saying 
that  LoRo  MELBooaNri  neither  '^  declared/'  nor  **  avowed,''  no* 
•*  stated,"  nor  "  suggested." — He  did  none  of  them;  but  he  replied  fhtrly 
and  honestl}^  to  the  prudent: 'and  eagacioos  .interrogatoxies'of  the-Kitig, 
and  the  result  waa^  the  change  of  Ministry,  *  in^the  sioo^  m^jf^  aa  to  the 
nomination  of  his-  auoensoor^  might  not  the  King  htfre  asked^-**  Don't  you 
think  the  best  thing  i-oai^  do  under  the  civcumstandesjiatosend  forthe 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?"  Might  not  Lord  Melbonrne  havn  atitowered^ 
'^  Yes,  Sire,  I  think  it  is;-  6}r  if  the  Duke  doe^not  undertake  the  format 
tion  of  a  GoveromeenrthimBelf)  he  is  the  most  likely  man  to  suggest  somo 
other  efficient  person*"' 

•  Co-  Saturday  ^  Duke  arrives'  at  the  Palace,  aand,  as  the  King's 
servaat^  without  hnitfttion,  obeya  the  King's  commands  ;.  and  » the  face 


takeSiUie  ^ak  impoeed  upon  him  ;-^faiit  how?^  Fovrlttfobwa  eikbr*^fot 
hifltQwiifokjeBta^'r^arlut.owiittdvBTit^^e?.  Noi  hi8,Gbraoei«gfeeBto.«a9 
«U  hiBbim^aBrto  ciany  on  the affaits  of  tka  Qo^Heimmot  ptta  iempan^ 
and  v7Uil}Siiearrwcd  dfhSir'  Mobert.FeBivi'mkom  <ht  ^^rnmeitly  irecom* 
9iienda iti^Iiit'Mafet^'  askiAimluojiPreadetk, . <. ..  rn  >. ; > u  .< .  >  >  ' .  *• 

The  King  agrees  to  this  suggestion,  and  messengersrave'despatbhedto 
Sir  Robiari ;  '^fant^  aa  hcv  hsppesttd^t  theotinwitcrlrodnflttdyv  at 

Bomftioi^^Naplei^  it  beodma  afa8olytd(^nece8aar3i<  ithal  iinfeil  Ins  aimal.ia 
Engltod  n  ptotisidnal  Govemteent  shofahibeifiBrtiiedi^  fayntvlridi  the  Ttnitina 
boaiittsft  ofithe  iobuatryshitald  faecondnotedj'  Abcoldingljj  the  Duke^  in 
ordct' toevinte  hraoeiidinctotQ  stakidiiiirthehreaeh,  is  anrom  in  Hoin^ 
Secaretaxy^  it  heingabsdlutely  neoeasanry'thatthtoo  shMdd>het)ne'Secre-^ 
tary  of  State  in  dsktietice;:  andritalB(^'<beit)g.;iieGemaTy^  that  ibe 'Great 
Seal ibould'.' not  (remain •  in ^ ihe' haoj^aof . an. .exrCbilTlckllot,  and  as < its 
powaraarei  nearer idonnant^  it  :bectoe!el|)e^ailynecoiku!y  to  a(>point  d 
liovd'OMaatelkMr^t-^hQse.digfl&ty^  oflBoc^  jmdrouthbrityfflre^cen^tuted 
by  tbe  mere  delivety. of  the/Seal  by  the  Kiai^Aeae  tva  appaintmBnta 
'TH)empoTaiy'^"-vbr&3nade^>  aad*  stabseqn^flly;  afBoaad-itf  .Treiaurr^vMHi 
appoiii^^'  •£».  the  prlain>  tQaaenrtfaat  -  the:  ngnatiunev'of  ^three^Lprds  )aro 
necessary  to  the  validity  bf  aayi  public,  iordepy  warrant,  lormiwite  of 
Trejisuxyf.  ) And  upon  these  fif^ointrntolfe  theiRHdioalsmake  iun  ootdiy^ 
atkl  talk  o£  the-  WellingOoh  Ministry.  The  Duke  ofAWellingtoii  neithai^ 
isv  nor  trill  be».  Prianis  Minister^  how^  cton.heibeyr  hfitiilg  irejeomiiiended 
sir  Habert  Peel  ftfr-thfc)  loffice^-  faamt^g'seiit  for  himv'And'  in*  hiS'  letter 
having  told' him  that ^a- has  no  desine* for. office  at  all;  hfki  that  if  he 
tbinloBiheican  be  of  any  uas' td  the  ICtng^r  coimtvyj  beds  willing  to*  take 
any  oflb^d /imdfr  hia^MiwakttatMd  •i&ir  Ilobert  maf -1^ 

In  order  more  di8tiaotly4bl  mark  f hat '^Bot  ana  atep^haa  beeiarpeFnia- 
niintly  taksnv  tl|e  Buke  haaoasumed^an  office  which,  he  ikeis  notmeiB  to 
hold  'He  baa  joiacd  in>  ithei  temtitoary  Treaiftity  Gtoimiaaidii  men  of 
the  highdift  rahkj  whoicduld  iiOt  sit  pennatienldy  at  the  Board,  foekafc 
Lordi  Roaslyn,  fiHenboF^ugh^  andMaryborodgby'ki  order  to  sfavw  the 
temporary  nature  of'tl^ii^appeiQtmcnts;and'ey{cn\tWeGrdait  Seal  is  held 
by  Lord  liiyndhnrst-with  km  •  Chief  Baoroty,  so*  that  if,  iu-tbe  jadgmeat 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  eogbt>  to  be  :tra»eferred  to )  other  haiids,  it  may  so 
heidoiie.  .  la/aH  ^heae  j^rticefkliiigs^  tbevefoce^  :the  Duke  has  clearly 
and  distimietly  ahowji  to  those  whoundti!staiid  Isuchnwctter?)  that  the  pre^ 
sent  is  a^m^ly  pipviaioiiabGoTemment,  and  that,  the  permanent  Adml- 
iiistratbn/is.kept  in  abeyance  till  the  return  to  England  of  its  permanent 
keadv  .<  ■■'     ...•••''.'.,•      '■"•',., 

. :  Jiiispiiculatifig  upon  ithe  great  qnestito  of  a  iehange  of  Goyemmenty 
whent  k^  is.  actoaliy  .effedted, /amd  fthe'new -aitran^emests  made,  it  ia 
impossible  'not  to*  admit,,  thiib  from  the  begiduiin^.to  the  end  of  the 
ostvecTiaf-the  last  Mimstry,  even  befote  the*  seeesiion  of  its-  most  able^ 
aind  aaiax  aa  the  countiiy  iar  conoebied^  the  ftfost'iofkiential  of  ita  mem-r 
bersiit  dttopfknntiddlheexpectatibnd  etienof  iismoataealjDuS  siipportel^r 
tbera  appeared  at* one  timie.af  UbcnJatyof  pj^dmiae  and  profession^  whiehy 
at  another,  did  not  ripen  into  action  and  performance^  •  At  one  period  it 
eoncoHated^  at  another  threatened  ;•  it  was* evidently  not  unanimotisvvnd 
ita  ivcakaesa  was  moat  &equenUy'tbelmjed  by  needicaa  'GDnaeaaiotti  and 
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uncalled-for  severities.  The  managcMent  of  out  foreign  affitire, — the 
state  of  of  OUT  colonies, — ^the  condition  of  Ireland, — the  total  inatten- 
tion to  the  agrioultnral  interests,  the  care  of  which  was  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  the  remission  of  the  tax  upon  shepherdB*  dogs, — the  reckless 
indifference  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  manifested  by  a  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  free-trade,  worthy  a  better  cause ; — ^add  to  these  the  inde- 
cent and  ludicrous  dissensions  which  were  made  publicly  to  appear,  and 
nobody  will,  we  thinlc,  venture  to  deny,  that  the  ephemeral  popularitv  of 
the  Whig  Ministry  was  gone.  But  enough  of  the  past :  it  is  useless 
either  regretting  or  discussing  what  is  past ;  let  us  look  forward  to  days 
to  come.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has,  as  we  have  seen,  temporanly 
assumed  the  Grovehiment,  and,  until  Sir  Robert  Peel  comes,  nothing  will 
be  permanently  fixed.  We  hope  and  trust, — for  upon  that  will  depend , 
as  we  firmly  believe,  not  only  tne  stability  of  the  ministry,  but  the  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  the  country, — that  the  new  Premier,  be  he  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  any  one  else,  will  calmly  and  steadily  contemplate  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  and  not  hastily  mistake  the  disappointment 
of  the  people  arising  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  expectations  in 
accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  Whigs,  into  a  total  abandonment  of 
all  the  objects  to  which  they  were  taught  to  look  forward. 

The  country,  generally,  is  as  much  averse  from  the  mischief  and 
misrule  of  the  ultra-Radicals  as  they  are  from  the  unbending  stifihess  of 
ultra-Toiyism.  An  ultra-Tory  Ministry,  which  either  does  not  see,  or 
pretends  not  to  see,  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform- 
ing abuses,  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  ancient  institutions, 
without  touching  the  foundations,  will  be  as  mischievous  and  as  short- 
lived as  one  which,  without  reason,  moderation,  or  justice,  would  attempt 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  at  once,  and  subvert  and  overthrow  all  the 
things  that  be,  so  that  a  new  order  might  arise  of  their  own  creation, 
which  those  who  have  longest  studied  the  subject  and  can  best  appreciate 
the  chimerical  propositions  of  political  visionaries,  know  would  only  be 
productive  of  scenes  such  as  have  been  acted  in  other  countries, — nay, 
even  in  our  own, — and  which  have  had  merely  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
alleged  deformities  of  a  government,  to  induce,  after  a  short  and  difficult 
struggle,  its  real  faults  to  be  regenerated  and  flourish  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

At  the  present  period  the  country  is  divided  into  two  parties  only — 
Conservatives  and  Destructives.  Ultra-Tory  and  ultra-Whig  are  dis- 
tinctions which  have  merged  in  the  others.  Of  the  Conservatives  there 
are  as  many  Whigs  as  Tories.  The  Destructives  are  but  one  class,  and 
as  the  term  imports,  uprm  their  admission  into  office,  or  their,  exclusion, 
depends  the  safety  of  the  empire.  None  but  the  rashest  or  weakest 
monarch  in  the  world  would  etidure  their  exaltation.  Well,  then,  it 
becomes  essential  to  form  a  Conservative  Government ;  but  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  now  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  Tory  Govemment : 
for  instance,  Lord  Stanley  alid  Sir  James  Graham  are  not  Tories,  they 
are  Whigs  ;  but  they  are  Conservatives.  Many  more  such,  of  talent 
fully  adequate  to  the  tenancy  of  office,  might  be  quoted,  who,  by  unithig 
with  the  Conservative  Tories,  would  form  a  (Government  which  might 
for  years  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Destructives  and  the  Irish  Repealers. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  in  whose 
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kands  the  ctefttinies  of  the  eountxy  are  now  plaoed,  that,  the  measure  of 
reform  having  been  carried^  it  becomes  their  duty  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  efifect,  so  as  to  produce  what  benefits  it  is  capable  of  producing  to 
the  people ;  who,  as  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not  been  made  prac- 
tically sensible  of  its  salutary  effects ;  and  wherever  it  should  appear 
that  the  measure  may  with  safety  be  improved  and  re-modified,  to  amend 
and  alter  it  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Above  all,  let  them 
protect  the  agriculturists  and  the  manufacturers ;  and  let  us,  if  possible, 
get  rid  of  that  unnational  partiality  to  France,  and  that  unnational 
favour  and  protection  to  her  produce,  by  which  the  industrious  EngUsh- 
man  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  the 
exercise  of  his  trade.  In  short,  let  the  new  Ministry  come  to  the  country 
with  a  fair  and  open  declaration  of  their  views,  based  upon  principles  of 
economy,  non-interference  with  foreign  Governments,  care  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  a  desire  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  burdens — (all  of 
which  the  last  Mimstry  promised) — ^and  shortly  give  an  earnest  of  their 
intentions,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying'  that  their  career  will  be 
long  and  prosperous ;  and  all  Conservatives — that  is,  all  true  English* 
men — whether  Whig  or  Tory,  will  rally  round  them,  to  support  the  Altar 
and  the  Throne  from  the  attacks  of  what,  with  such  a  junction  of  feel- 
ings and  parties,  will  become  a  small,  even  if  a  desperate  faction,  in  the 
Stote. 


Ffi£DiNQ  A  Planet. — Last  month  we  had  to  notice  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  almost  incredible  piece  of  infatuation  on  the  part  o£ 
a  young  lady  at  Shadwell,  who,  under  the  advice  and  control  of  a  gipsy 
woman,  kept  "  feeding  a  planet,"  in  order  to  know  her  fortune  and  find 
out  her  sweetheart.  We  have  now  to  record  a  piece  of  matured 
stupidity  far  beyond  the  indiscretion,  or  innocence,  or  idiotism  of  a  girl. 
Indeed,  unless  it  were,  like  the  former  one,  authenticated  by  the  police 
reports,  we  could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  such  credulity  and  in- 
fatuation could  exist  in  what  is  called  this  enlightened  age. 

There  live  in  East-lane,  Walworth,  a  tradesman  and  his  wife  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Peebles,  and  one  day  a  gipsy  of  what  Mr.  P.  called  an 
'^  interesting  appearance,"  entered  and  bought  a  pair  of  Mr.  P.'s  unmen- 
tionables. In  the  course  of  bargaining  for  these  essential  articles,  the 
black-eyed  beauty  gently  insinuated  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  and  that  she  could  tell  him  something  very 
strange,  of  which  faculty  she  gave  Mr.  Peebles  a  striking  specimen  by 
mentioning  to  him  some  circumstances  which  had  actually  occurred  in 
his  own  family,  of  which  he,  poor  easy  man,  fancied  nobody  except 
himself  and  Mistress  P.  knew  one  single  syllable. 

Peebles  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  more- 
over, that  the  gipsy  was  desirous  of  communicating  something  to  both 
of  them  together^  which  would  turn  out  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance to  them.  Mrs.  Peebles  was  inspired  for  the  moment  with  that  sort 
of  feeling  which  the  mention  of  "  an  interesting  gipsy  with  black  ^es  " 
by  a  husband  excites  in  a  wife.  However,  it  seems  that  in  East-lane, 
Walworthy  the  finer  sentimentalities  give  way  to  more  worldly  fbeliogs, 
and  Mrs.  P.  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  making  her  fortune,  and 
driving  out  in  a  one^oss-shay,  and  so  the  shop- door  was  closed,  busipesa 
was  suspended,  and  the  gipsy  called  into  council. 
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"  Theinttreiliiigijroiing.iCieatiasijihml.  trid  the-MpittiMePf«dM«a«8 
that  she  came  to  London — ^from  what  part  of  the  worH  #be  did  •  not 
communicate — in  order  jutt  to  -  meatiott'  ihn^p  theft  -was  an  iron  chest 
filled  with  treasure  buried  in  the  seighbotrhoody  which  could  only  be 

recovered  by  a  charm  which  she  possessed.    .  '    -  ^ 
*'  Charminfi;  creature !"  said  Peebtes. 

**  Ditto,  P:^'*  said  WstHfe;    •    '     -  '  '  -  -'^  '••  -^   J  t/.,    .;•    ,.  V 
Gip  then  md  them  that  at^myAm^  eotlld  be  gotfiir  tldthitfg'f'H^wmiM 
cost  them  a  irijtc  i)^  th^  outset,  bdt  that  it'i«;puyd  be  like  i^win^^M 
acorn  to  raise  An  oak.    Mr;  Plseble^  ]vtit  veimired  to  inqiiiire  ho^  -mudi 
it  tvould  reqaire  m  the  first  nifttance  U)  play  utthle  temptitig  giime  sM 
jfroposed  J  now  much  P.  to  pay  down,  heiwt  they  atrii;^  at  theT,t;a]i^ 
up?    The  *^  interpstnjg*  'gWl  said  **^1G0/.  irould  d^;  #tiidh  AnisC  ht 
placed  withm  the  leavek  of  a  pirticnkr  chapter  (>r  tke^  B4He.**-         -  » •' 
Peebles  looked  somewhat  astounded'  at  the  amount j  but  the  ]g(pqr 
Telieved  aU  his  scruples  by  teHihg  him  thdt,  although  the  sum  sounded 
large,  vet  so  convinced  WdB  she  of  the  success  ^f  her  proceedings;  tiifttbhe 
would  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  the  chest  by  cdntributingSOf.  I*r- 
self.  Thus,  proving  herseff^^asdisfhter^tM  al^  interesting, ^hedepaif^A, 
having  already  ^on  the  golden  t)pini6ils-  of  the  hotise'  of  Peebtee^  and 
promising  to  return  the  next  day.      .' '  .    '   '        .' 

Sure  enough  ^she  dime,  hringing'  with  'her  a  paii^  iof*  adde^t  eput« 
which  had  been  dug  up  by  lictself;  ih^se  Wight  'have  been  ezp««ied; 
but  she  also  brought  li  ftfly  pourtd  note.    •'Whfei^cpott  thfc 'silptcsit 
Peebles  produced  thiMy  sdvereigns-^nrid  twd  t6tv'pi)atid  *nMMi  iM-res 
good,  and  gentmie.    Then,"  gip  called  fot  the  Bible,  imd  sa^d'it  waa  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Peebles  and  his  wife  to  swear  that  they  ndver  wa«M 
divulge  arfytWtk^  thiit  migltt  occur.    Thfetriffiim  '<?*reitfoWf  of  aelling 
thfemBelves  to  thb  devil,  instead*  of  scMitig^'J^frm  small^hittiea'ttt.fbc 
gipsy/ wa^  of  coursfr,  perfbrmedv'  SJife  thferfi  'took  -fVom^lici*  ^ke(«« 
sheet  of  thick  cartridge  pape*-,  and  Hs/ked  Mr.  Peebles  fiMr'lila^fifly 
pounds,  which,  irff/i  her  otbn!  shfe  |^acked  Up  toc6ther  witft  as  mtmy 
grams  of  wheat  a^  there  'were  Sovereigns'  nnd  having"  tied  it  MsHArpakid 
tied  the  parcel  to  the  Bible,'  she  dehi^cfed  •  the  ^ole  cliatiil*  i6  Oie'^lrifte 
and  cortnding  Mr,  Peebles,  tvitlr  an  injiinttion  to  put?  it  Vvherfe  ho  hnfiman 
hand  could  touchy  no  hum&n  eye  cbuld.set^il,'fth'  thrti  dayff:  at'tbe 
cxpiratbn  she^ould  return, 'open  the  p^cel^  ^  with  Are'kcNyicheirl,  and 
make  them  as  rich  afc  Roth^hild.  •  i       '      ^    .    i 

One  day  went— another— atrd  a  third— CSp  mi^hf  be*  dekyfed-^-* 
fourth  expired — till,  Athtety'  the  Peeiilcsds  took  a  peef>— Aere-waf*  fke 
Bible — ^therc  was  tlie  narccl;  h6we\'er,'at  last  the  lady  vtfweA  she  wvatd 
open  it,  whatcvefr  might  be  the  result.    She  did  so^^h*lf  lo  iM  behoM! 
there  was  the  Bible,  but  instead  of  the' parcel  cotitain'ing' the^hmidied 
pounds,  they  found  one  well'^stored  with  kad^n  dumps  ai^dhty^pvpor. 
The  "  charming  "  woman  had  most  dexterously  exchanged  the  yalua-^ 
ble  distillation  from  the  braiiis  of  the  Peebles',  %r  ohe  of  lieroWik'}  thus 
getting  clear  oiF  with  their  mon^y,  an«(  leaving  Ihefm  nolMng  but  ihe 
•*  dumps:**  ......         . 

Nobody  can  pity  such  doltish  stupidity,  and  we  shotM  ^ink  £ast 
Lane  will  be  no  agre^ble  s^Jouf'  for .  tbia  most  extraordiAaiy  couple. 
Folly  wilt  in  Walworth,  henceforward,  be  called  PeebMsniy  idid  die 
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'      '^  Hoirotiiiy(m«eeineAajd(v.  jur 

'.  v^  ^>.              Th0  %pwk  ot.suok  a  gip9y  f  ...       i 

Saucy jadj^;'  ,.      ,_ .,    ..     , 

The  Recent  Fires. — Incendiarism, whicbvejb/ivie before |ia4.t(^ notice 
iit.vArifU9^in9ltti|cQ9,i(ipQca^.t()..b<i  onibe.ioQre«»e  t^.the.  dla^f^  slxor^Q-^ 
ihisia  i»atural.enpu^»  4nd.  wl^em  the:  favourable  cbauj^pe  jn  the  eea^on 
ib  rCjQppiled,  with  wbajt  ba^  be^^.ibe.  ipilf^T^nce  .or  the  lenity,  of  the 
GovQroment»  or.  4be  magistracy,  proi;aij&ca.a  ricb  baryest  of.  destruction. 
Of  .cqi|r9e  tb«  nn»  ^t  t^  Parhament  Houses  wns  purely  accidentfil^  in 
•f  i(e  of  M^RWs.,  Qoop^|,4oi^?«i:MoiQb^  &  Co^  Mrr.Snell's  boots,  .anil 
Mrs.  Wright's  npseM  Mx-  Qcosa'^  c^Uous^ess,  or  Mr^  Turlong*s  activitjr^ 
HO;  Inward  :^  .qlEeried  io  afiy  perKtn,  tP  con>e  ibrvyanl  and  .thrbw.a  l^gh't 
ittpw  wliit-we  suf^poa^  .tfee .  Opv^menl^  thought  ^vwj  s^iflSciqitly  liKJ^t 
befor:^  amljhe  .eoxise(|jueoce  of,thi^,i^the  destruciion,  a,  few,  ni^i^s 
j|fAer^ards».pf,a^,V(VU9h  4is«oul4)>Q  destroyed  of  (he  wqrks  of  the  Thames 
^TuQAfl^  for.tb^,fx^ii^letioiv  Q^  which  tbe^.^fitiuist^rB  had  j^st  advanced, 
iff/prodaif^  to  advaimci,^  (p^arter  of  9^  million  of  money ^  aftqr..that» 
having  some  other  object  in  view,  twely;ei  or.  tbix;te^n  housqa  arejburnied 
ifi  UiOrii^hb^urhood.by.lloth^hitherrr-all  accidental,  t«  be>vtfeTr-'no 
.iljwairifTTino.beli^frTtnO'Su^ipftlV  /;Wh^t.  fpllp\vs2.  .  A  forti}igbt  after 
.mother  fy^  bfrefj^.j^-in  tb^.^aM^^eigbhojurliood,  iu.a  Btofe  formerly 
.Used  as  ft  gr|in^y4.but,whicbco.u^.only:  be,  approached, by  gates  pad- 
h)cl<i(^  .^r  .b^  pca)ing  ,tife.,  walla;  .twelve^,  or  ,thifteen.,;Q;iore  houses  are 

. :  U{H))).tbie.aocoQd  occasion>|OTpe  notipo  is  taken,. and  upon  a  very  slight 
i(Kiui%.itiwna.<Hitth^  iMi.Ffidfi(y  jiigb^  theSlpt,  two  men  wrapp^jd  up 
.in  i^a^  QQat8.^9Be  jover  fcf^  the  L^ndofi  aide  of  the.rlver»  ^nd  landed 
att  Chureh  Staif^tplo^  t<»  ^0x^  fyf^^r  sq^e  of  ^evastsitiou,  i^nd.clo^p, 
/4bUQ»  to  tkegn^oary. ,  "  ]?irea.ax^  f^equentiin  thJsneighbo.urWod/'  st^^s 
io^ft&|Of  the  feJlawB  to.  |he  watexmftn»..who»evn%p)(j  i^.  Storey.  "  ^^^C 
replied  Storay*  **  we  have  had  eno^^  here  to.^i^t  v^  fox  seven  years  ^' 
on  whioh  the. other atra]|g)?r  replied,  "Perhaps  nqt*r-pu  will  have  a  few 
more  yft." :  Xhfiy  weve  jhcAjs^en  to  )n»^lkpJF, through  the  church-yard ; 
in  hall  ;<vii  boor  afV^jrward^  the  i&re  was  ^discovered,  .which  destroyed 
seven  more  houses.  The  Duke  of  WaLLii^aTQf  Sfiw  t^e  churchwardens 
the  following:  mtorningf.^md  a  proclamation,,  ofiering  a  hundred  pounds' 
reward,,  iu  addition  if}  ouq  of  a  hui^red  poinds  ^om  the  parish,  was 
issued.  Allovci:  the  pountry,  cgnflfigriitions  are  occurring  nightly,  ^nd 
we.nr^.q^ite.  sure.  that. if  the  active  nvetropoUtan  police  were  fiTectei  to 
SBPtHo  search,  tb^^rpetralorsr^wlH)  are.4)rganized  an^^guided  by  higher 
.peiaona  ^hap,  «i«tny  pf^p^.  tliiuk-*^woi4d  vj^ry,  speedily  be  delected. 

' '  ,  Thb  RbcjbwT;  £;|L9<«PTip|fs.— 'A  circun^attmce  has  occurred — or  latlier 
ha^been  iitfiE^ourse.pf  ocp.mTe94?e  for  n^rly.  fivei^nths — which  calls 
for  the  most  serious  and  decided  interference  of  the  legislature^     Some* 

-whcjre  in  Wy,  two..men,;Ga!r^p  and. Mo^cly,. were  convicted  of  deli- 
berate murder  for  hire 4—:^ they  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged^  as  they 
richly  deaetved  to  b^  When  the  day  of  eicecntiou  came  to  be  fixed, 
the  city  sheriff  declined    seeing    the    sentence    carried  into  effect^ 
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ttstertiiig  it  to  be^-^eittae  th&  Rtform  Ml  ckme  imo  Qper«t2<nh--the  dti^ 
X)f  the  county  sheiiff  to  do  bo.  The  refusal  caused  a  ytsference — ^tbe 
men  were  respited,  in  order  to  giVe  time  f(9r  ft  -decision.  The  delays  iii 
the  Home  Office  prevented  any  answer  then-^the  men  were  respited 
again.  The  Crown-lawyers  were  consalted; — ^la^  goes  slowly i— time 
quickly — another  respite^  each  respite  giving  the  wretched  culprits  a 
hope  that  their  punishment  would  be  commuted  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment, and  it  was  extremelv  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  these  delays 
could  possibly  arise  from  the  ridiculous  puiictiliod  of  two  local  authori- 
ties, who  stood  bowing  to  each  ^other,  like  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  the  play, 
while  two  fellow-creatures  were  kept  on  the  rack  of  suspense  and  torture. 

In  this  way, — ^will  it  be  believed? — upwards  of  four  months  were  con- 
sumed ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  not  be  properly 
hanged  where  they  were,  and  .accordingly  they  were  taken  from  their 
dungeons,  and  brought  a  long  journey  up  to  London,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  being  asked  whether  they  had  any  insuperable  objection  to  be 
hanged  over  the  gateway  of  Hotsemonger-lane  Prison,  In  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  They  expressed  no  particular  dislike  to  the  change  j  but 
Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  of  counsel  for  Garside,  apjHied  to  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench,  to  which  place  they  were  brought,  for  three  days*  delay, 
as  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  his  client,  and  he  was 
anxious  for  time  to  consult  authorities  and  cite  precedents  which  might 
bear  upon  the  present  case  favourably  for  him. 

After  a  wig-wisdom  delay  of  half-an*hour,  their  Lordships  having 
retired  to  consult  upon  the  point,  they  returned,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  having  informed  the  prisoners  that  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly be  adduced, — ^nothing  on  earth  that  could  be  said,  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  alter  the  law  of  the  case,  or  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  or 
their  fate ;  yet  in  order  to  show  the  country^ow  anxiously  considerate 
they  were,  and  more  particularly  to  exhibit  to  all  persons  in  any  way 
connected  with  legal  matters  the  unquestionable  advantages  derivable 
from  the  speeches  of  Counsel,  they  had  determined  that  Mr.  Dunn 
should  argue  the  case  *•  solemnly  before  them  on  the  Thursday  follow- 
ing, but  he  intreated  the  wretched  men  not  to  entertain  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  alteration  in  their  doom.** 

The  prisoners  stared,  and  wondered  why  they  had  been  brought  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  to  hear  what  they  had  been  told  four  or  five 
months  before,  and  they  were  then  taken  to  Newgate  for  a  day  or  two. 
On  the  Thursday  they  were  brought  up  again  to  hear  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
sure  enough  he  pleaded  their  cause  solemnly,  and  just  as  Lord  Denman 
had  said,  so  it  came  to  pass  :  his  eloquence  had  no  effect,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  (and  were  hanged)  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  at  the  place  to  which  they  did  not  particularly  object,  and 
by  w&y  of  changing  the-  scene,  they  were  sent  to  the  King^  Bench 
Prison  instead  of  Newgate. 

In  the  mean  time  application  was  made  for  a  remission  of  the  capital 
part  of  the  sentence,  especially  for  Garside,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
saw  no  just  reason  for  recommending  the  commutation  of  the  sentence 
of  hired  assassins,  who  butchered  an  unoffending,  unarmed  man,  in  cold 
blood ;  nor  indeed  could  anybody  else,  were  it  not  that  these  men,  whose 
protracted  sufferings  have  created  a  sort  of  morbid  interest  for  them, 
having  already  undergone  the  pain  of  half-a-dozen  deaths;  and  that  the 
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force  #£  example^  one  of  the  BtxoDgest  points  in  tfaeinfltotaon  of  extitne 
punishment,  must  he  totnUy  annihilated  by  the  circumsttAcea  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  executioDi  On  Ihe  apot  where  the  murder  waa 
coittmitte4»  at  the  period  of  ita  conuniasion,  the  effioct  niigbt,  and  must 
,  Jiave  been,  discemibly  8txx)ng ;  as  it  is,  their  appearance  upon  the  drop 
in  Honemonger-lane  can  produce  no  sensation  beyond  that  of  a  '*  aight," 
.the  moral  point  of  which  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  cry  of  *'  shame  V* 
against  the  needless,  barbarous,  and  yel  farcical  procrastination  of  their 
fate ;  while  those  who  in  Cheshire  were  likely  to  be  appalled  and  terri- 
fied by  the  example,  had  it  been  made  amongst  themselves,  will  be 
rather  encouraged  in  evil  doings  by  the  evident  difficulty  which  arises  in 
punishing  them. 

As  for  the  two  sheri£Ba  we  have  no  words  to  express  our  feelings 
towards  them.,  We  do  not  even  know  them  by  namf%,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  personal  partialities  to  gratify ;  but  that 
two  reasonable  human  creatures  should  carry  the  observance  of  punc/t/zb 
to  such  an  excess,  when,  after  <all,  their  under-sheriffs  would  have  been 
the  real  actors  upon  the  occasion,  is  too  far  below  contempt  to  be  borne 
with  patience.  We  trust  there  is  some  remedy,  or  rather  some  preven- 
tive, against  any  such  heartless  Tom  foolery  in  future ;  we  hope  that 
Lord  Dennian]  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Dunn  in  their 
behalf  some  fine  day  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind ;  and  if  he  sends 
them  both  to  exhibit  upon  the  same  stage  with  the  miserable  victims  of 
their  ceremonies,  we  think  very  few  people  will  care. 

The  Church  ANn  the  Dissenters. — The  public  has  been  recently 
called  upon  to  witness  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  members  of  the 
Established  Church;  and  ^he  dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyons  by  his 
rector,  has  been  the  Vsading  topic  in  every  newspaper  which  is  known  to 
be  hostile  to  it.  We  know  nothing  of  the  transaction  but  from  the 
statement  of  the  parties;  and  we  will  take  upon  us  to  say  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyons,  from  his  own  showing,  is  a  turbulent,  impracticable  person, 
seeking  every  frivolous  occasion  to  oppose  and  annoy  his  rector,  having 
an  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  and  consequence,  eager  to 
exhibit  himself  in  newspapers,  and  possessing  little,  indeed,  of  those 
meek,  modest,  and  retiring  qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  the 
Christian  minister.  Such  a  person,  we  conceive,  must  be  intolerable  to 
any  man  with  whom  he  is  connected ;  and  without  knowing  or  caring 
anything  personally  for  Mr.  Beresford,  we  think  he  was  perfectly  right 
in  getting  rid  of  him  on  the  first  justifiable  occasion.  But,  while 
Dissenters  seize  on  this  and  every  similar  circumstance  to  cast  a  scandal 
on  the  Established  Church,  they  pass  over  the  disgraceful  scenes  that 
take  place  in  their  own ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  to  those  who  have  gla^s 
windows  in  their  houses  not  to  begin  to  throw  stones  at  other  people's. 

We  find  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  should  and  who 
should  not  officiate  at  the  Tabernacle  in  the  City-road,  scenes  of  uproar 
and  violence  have  frequently  occurred  between  the  partisans  of  two 
''  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  parties  of  police-officers  have 
been  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  duties  to  attend  the  religious  ser- 
vices there,  and  prevent  the  parties  from  fighting.  A  few  days  ago, 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  a  person,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
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sons,  cried  oat, ''  Now  for  the  galkxy,  mjbojyst"  and  mttldng  a  msli  to 
that  part  of  the  chapel,  to  ivhich  there  is  admission  only  by  tickets, 
knocked  down  the  gallery  keeper,  on  eldeily  person,  and  aaaMliH^ 
not  only  one  of  the  parish  headboroogha^  but  also  one  of  the  Worship- 
street  officers. 

From  statements  made  of  the  proceedings  on  the  evening  in  question, 
it  appeared,  that  when  the  minister  in  possession  had  been  locked  into 
the  pulpit,  (a  precautionary  measure  now  regularly  adopted  there,)  « 
tremendous  uproar  of  hooting,  hissing,  and  kiclung  took  place^  not 
«nlike  the  O.  P.  theatrical  rows  of  former  years. 

The  description  of  the  whole  affkir  is  disgusting  to  the  last  degree, 
and  is  a  pretty  distinct  hint  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  battlers 
against  ^  form,"  and  the  sticklers  for  licentiousness,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  freedom. 


QuAEANTiNE  Liws.— *To  the  many  facts  already  adduced  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly painful  and  oppressive  operation  of  these  laws,  wie  have  t^ 
add  another,  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  preceding : — 

••  The  Aurelia  arrived  at  Grosse  Isle,  after  a  six  weeks'  passage,  with 
about  370  passengers,  in  as  good  condition  as  the  usnalprivations,  from 
the  want  of  room  and  want  of  provisions,  will  permit,  lliey  landed,  and 
after  remaining  a  week,  proceeded  on  towai'ds  Quel)ec.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  island,  a  woman  was  found  on  board  sick,  who  was  taken  to  the  island, 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  back.  The  passengers  were  now  relamled*  and 
confined  in  a  crowded  shed  near  the  hospital,  with  sentries  placed  to  pre- 
vent their  straying  beyond  the  enclcsure.  In  a  day  or  two  sickness  broke 
out  among  them,  and  from  two  to  six  were  draughted  out  daily  to  be  carried 
to  the  hospital,  never  to  return.  After  remaining  about  four  weeks,  during 
which  time  between  60  and  100  were  caiTied  to  tlieir  graves,  the  remainder 
were  allowed  to  depart,— wives  without  husbands,  husbands  without  wives 
— children  without  parents,  and  parents  without  children.  One  woman  in 
the  St.  George  had  lost  four  sons.  The  condition  of  the  siuvivors  should 
excite  equal  commiseration  on  another  account  Thev  were  poor,  and  short 
of  provisions.  AVhen  their  Ultle  store  was  exliausteu,  they  were  compelled 
to  sell  their  bedding,  clothes,  and  even  their  shoes,  to  procure  subsistence 
from  day  to  day.'* 

Here,  then,  was  a  whole  colony  nearly  destroyed  by  the  accidental 
illness  of  one  individual.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  neglect  of  pre- 
caution in  any  matter  so  serious  as  the  extension  of  a  contagious  com* 
plaint;  and  when  the  awful  effects  of  the  plague  in  Oriental  countries 
are  considered,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  ought  to  be  alto* 
gether  neglected.  But  here  was  nothing  but  the  ailing  sickness  arising 
I'roni  a  long  voyage;  and  all  that  followed  was  tlie  effect  oi  fat^ue* 
anxiety,  and  privation.  We  are  not  told  what  the  disease  was;  but  we 
know  It  could  not  be  the  plague.  The  yellow  fever  was  never  knowa 
to  visit  Canada ;  and  cholera  is  now  admitted  not  to  be  infectious. 
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The  vast  continent,  called  by  our  friends  in  Ireland,.! he ^M  quarter  of 
tTie  \voTld,  has  no  Columbus  whOin  its  discovery  lias  imthorf  alized;  and  no 
Americas  Vesptftiud  1o  give  it  it  name. '  We  tWBr(if6re  do  hot  kfioiv  what 
to  call  it  to  this  hour.  It  was  indistitietly  and  otwcttrdly  ^biserVfed  t6r 
iMar}y  a  century  before  any  definite  aeeount'Of  iiwas  p:iv«n>  a^^d-thenit  vrAi 
noticed  by  a  Dutch  yacht*  the  name  of  whicdi  wo  ane.ioklvras  the  Dnyfliam, 
but  that  ot  her  commander  has  perished-  FiOK  many, years  the -prominent 
parts  only  of  this  mighty  country,  were  seen  and  naJiai^  ,by  idiffiere^jt  najvi- 
gators  ;  and  even  in  comparatively  modern  maps,  they  appear,  detached  at 
immense  distances,  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vdsto.  It  is' m  the  memory  of 
persons  Hving  when  Cook  first  explored  its  eastern  shore,  and  united  many 
of  its  detached  parts  into  one  ccmtimt^d'  Coast,  and  when  Bass,  in  a  whale 
boat,Brsl  sailed  through*  one'Of  it^  pwmdntories  end-  found  It  to  be  an 
Island*  But  the  oironmstancea  moBt  mtereating  to  us >is,  that  ive  ouraelTes 
remember  when  the  first  coloiusts  pfissed  out  \»  it. from  Bnglandi;  and  so, 
in  our  brief  day,  have  seen  the  foundation  laid  of  a  mighty  empire  ofi  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  We  may  contemplate,  therefore,  in  perspective, 
like  Grey's  bard,  "  the  unborn  ages  "  which  crpwd  upon  us ;  and  we  see 
another  country  as  extensive  nearly  as  North  America,  containing  a  simi- 
lar people,  and  a  population  of  indefinite  millions,  professing  the  sani0 
^ith,  adopting  the  same  usages,  and  speaking  the  same  language  as  our- 
selves. 

We  have  received  Annuals,  Almanacs,  Newspapers,  and  other  works,  fi-ora 
and  of  the  country,  for  the  last  year.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia  m  the  beginning  of  the,  present  century  was  8000 ;  in  t>yenty 
years  it  was  tripled,  and  increased  to  24,000 ;  in  fourteen  years  more  it  was 
tripled  again,  and  increased  to  70,000,  its  present  amount — of  this  20,000 
are  convicts.  An  Australian  College  and  several  high  schools  have  been 
established;  four  newspapers  and  a  Government  Gazette  are  published  at 
Sidney,  with  a  miscellaneous  and  scientific  monthly  magazine,  almanacs, 
&c.  Sheep  and  horned  cattle  have  multiplied  exceedingly:  Many  gentle- 
men farmers  draw  an  income  of  1500/.  or  2000/.  a-year  from  their  wool. 
Com  yields  twenty-five,  and  in  some  instances  forty-five  biwhels,  an  acre. 
Nearly  one  hundred  vessels  belonging;  to  the  colonies  are  or  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery  alone.  The  exports^^for  the  iast  year  amount 
to  384,344/. ;  the  imports  to  .602,832/.  s  the  receipts  of  the  reveiMi^.  to 
135,903/.,  and  the  expenditure  U>  126»90p/Li  l^viag  a  balance  in  favour.of 
the  colony  of  9000/. 

The  fii-st  colony  planted  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  in  1804.  It  now 
contains  32.000  inhabitants,  produces  a  revenue  of  90,000/.,  has  a  large 
capital  citj^  of  10,000  people,  with  numerous  public  buildings,  hote^, 
taverns,  &c. ;  three  commercial  banks;  a  public  library  and  book-society, 
various  private  saninaries,  and  four  pubnc  Schools  &r  poorer  children, 
distillers,  brewers,  tanners,  and  tiniber-miUs  worked  by  steam.  In  1804, 
450  persons  were  left  in  this  w[ild  aod  destitute  region ;  such  is  the  present 
state  in  1834. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bennet  is  such  a  one  as  is  now  reouired  by  the  public. 
Statistic  details  have  been  furnished  in  abundance  by  others,  and  infor- 
mation useful  and  necessary  to  anindpxezilistale  of  society.  Scientific 
researches  into  natural  history  were  wanting  to  the  enlarged  and  improved 
jstate  of  the  present  people,  and  this  has  been  given  by  our  author.  Among 
the  singularities  of  this  vast  continent  were  its  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which,  like  the  region  in  which  they  live,  were  found  to  be  the 
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antipodes  of  oiir  own :  bipeds  which  walked  on  two  legs,  and  nsed  thewr  tail 
as  a  third;  moles  that  were  half  ducks  and  half  rats,  with  sundry  other 
extraordinary  objects  of  natural  history,  required  the  scientific  examination 
Qf  an  intelligent  and  poropetent  man  to  inspect  their  structure,  esamina 
their  habits,  and  report  the  result  to  the  public.  Tliis  has  been  amply  and 
successfully  done  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Our  limited  space  rarely  allows 
us  the  pleasure  of  making  extracts  ;  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to 
•  Wanderinfics  in  New  South  Wales '  for  the  fullest  and  most  interesting: 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  this  new  and  noble  country  that  has 
yet  been  published. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  or  singularity  mentioned,  are  the  PAor- 
mium  ienax.i^ew  Zealand  Hemp,)  tea- tree,  termite  Ant,  swallows,  laugh- 
ing jack-ass,  musk-duck,  native  women,  infanticide,  canying  dead  children, 
pressure  on  head,  &c.  Nor  is  the  work  confined  to  such  subjects.  The 
personal  narrative  is  very  entertaining,  containing  various  incidents  and 
adventures,  so  that  the  scientific  information  is  not  more  important  than 
the  vehicle  through  which  it  is  conveyed  is  amusing. 

From  Australia  our  naturalist  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  visitfed  China.  Perhaps  no  two  portions  of  the  globe  are  more  con- 
trasted ;  the  one  startmg  into  notice  by  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea, 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  fttce  of  the  country  covered  with  bar- 
barism and  obscurity,  and  only  holding  a  scanty  civilized  population  re- 
cently planted  on  one  or  two  spots :  the  other,  carrying  back  its  annals 
antecedent  to  oar  creation,  boasting  of  arts  and  sciences  long  before  they 
appeared  in  Europe,  and  every  inch  of  ground  covered  with  swarms  of  a 
polished  people.  We  have  lately  reviewed  the  work  of  Mr.  Gutzlaif,  the 
first  work  that  has  been  published  of  that  country,  and  Mr.  Bennet  a^ain 
comes  to  supply  what  was  left  untold  by  his  predecessor.  The  style  is 
modest  and  unpretending,  detailing  curious  facts  in  simple  language ;  and 
as  a  work  of  natural,  as  well  as  every  other,  history,  ought  to  be  more 
anxious  for  the  to  o^tkifiov  than  the  to  n^Tcvov. 

The  work  is,  in  fact,  one  of  exceeding  mterest  even  to  the  general  reader, 
full  of  curious  and  indeed  entertaining  matter ;  but  its  chief  claims  are  of 
a  far  higher  order.  It  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  all  that  is  of  value  and 
importance  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  colonies,  where  art  has 
not  yet  triumphed  over  nature,  but  which  is  destined  to  remain  for  ages  a 
terra  incognita — so  vast  is  its  extent,  and  so  numerous  are  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Mr.  Bennet  has  not  laboured  onl^  with 
the  energy  of  an  adventurous  traveller ;  he  possesses  advantages  which  are 
enjoyed  oy  few.  He  is  a  skilful  and  experienced  naturalist,  a  practical 
anatomist,  and  a  man  of  extensive  information  on  all  points  essential  to 
the  traveller.  His  book  is,  therefore,  one  of  rare  excellence,  and  may  take 
its  place  among  the  best  publications  of  o«r  time. 

Miriam  Coffin ;  or  the  Whale  Fishermen.     A  Tale.  3  vols. 

The  scene  of  this  work  is  laid  in  Nantucket,  a  little  sandy  island  off  the 
coast  of  New  England  ;  and  the  course  of  the  narrative  devielops  various 
circumstances  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  island,  and  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  its  people.  The  population,  it  seems,  are  generally 
Quakers ;  and  the  treatment  this  blameless,  much  enduring,  and  excel- 
lent people  received  from  their  fellow-emigrants  and  fellow-sufferers,  the 
Puritans,  form  a  melancholy  picture  of  .the  human  character.  Those  who 
clamour  most  loudly  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  complain  most  bitterly 
of  persecution,  are  themselves  the  first  to  practise  it,  when  in  power, 
against  all  who  presume  to  differ  firom  their  own  speculative  opinions. 
The  bitter  suffering  of  the  Protestants,  when  they  attempted  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome,  seemed  onlr 
to  afford  them  afterwards  an  example  to  imitate.    Every  sect,  into  whica 
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tite  Reformfttion  split  the  Christian  world,  began  to  peMecute  CTeiy  tsther 
who  did  not  think  as  they  did;  and  their  common  hostility  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome  seemed  to  render  ^every  reformer  a  pope  in  his  own  little  circle. 
But  the  most  odious  display  of  this  feelinp:,  perhaps,  was  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Puritans  of  the  New  World  to  the  Quakers.  Forgetting 
their  common  suiferings,  and  that  they  had  both  sought  safety  in  common 
exile,  the  stronger  and  more  daring  sect  began  immediately  to  trample  on 
their  milder  and  more  passive  companions.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
work  before  us,  we  have  some  edicts  that  were  passed  against  them ;  which, 
in  these  our  happier  times  of  toleration,  seem  almost  incredible : — 

**  No  food  or  lodgings  Rhall  be  afforded  a  Quaker,  or  Adamite,  or  other  heretic ; 
and  if  any  person  turn  Quaker,  he  sliaH  be  bani»hed|  and  not  suffered  to  return  on 
pain  of  death.'* 

That  this,  and  similar  edicts,  were  not  allowed  .to  remain  dead  letters, 
the  writings  of  Mathers,  and  others  of  the  time,  afford  melancholy  proof. 

It  was  this  godless  persecution  by  the  saints,  that  drove  tlie  benevolent 
friends  of  William  Penn  from  the  Continent  of  New  England.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Macey  afibrded  shelter  in  his  barn,  for  on^  night,  to  some  forlorn 
and  houseless  Quakers ;  for  which  kind  act  he  himself  was  condemned  tpthe 
punishment  of  stripes  and  ^  whipping-post.  To  escape  this,  he  seized  on 
9>  boat,  and,  with  two  companions,  rowe4  out  to  a  sand-bank,  at  sor^o 
distance  from  the  main.  Here  he  took  refuge,  and  was  joined  by  his  per- 
secuted friends  and  others ;  and  so  at  length  he  ^founded  the  colony  of 
Nantucket — the  scene  of  Miriam  Cofjin. 

The  island  is  a  barren  sand,  and  affords  no  means  of  existence  in  itself; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  supported  bv  the  surrounding  element.  They  ara 
the  most  expert  whale-fishers  in  the  worlcl ;  and  the  barks  built  in  this 
sterile,  insular  spot,  pass  Cape  Horn,  visit  the  regions  round  the  South 
Pole,  and  remain  absent  from  home  for  three  years  on  their  enterprising 
excursions.    One  of  these  affords  matter  for  the  book. 

The  following  is  ^  picture  of  an  islander,  and  his  employment,  after  a 
violent  storm  had  subsided : — 

'^  The  sun  bad  just  risen  to  dispel  the  hazy  atmosplwre,  that  rested  like  a  thin 
mist  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  the  indistinct  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  moving 
to  and  fro  on  the  beach,  at  the  side  of  the  island  opposite  Thaboume.  At  times  the 
man  stopped,  and  beut  his  looks  earnestly  on  the  heaving  ocean;  then  slowly 
resuming  hit  mazy  pecambulations  over  (he  sands — the  object  of  his  coming  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  short  spy-glass,  which  after- 
wards, as  he  looked  sea- ward,  he  applied  occasionally  to  his  eye,  and  carefully  swept 
the  whole  ran^e  of  the  horizon.  His  right  liand  grasped  a  stout  hickory  walking- 
caue,  of  great  length,  curiously  carved  by  the  jack-knife  of  some  Courburg  whale- 
fisher.  The  staff  was  armed  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  pointed  iron,  from  the  side 
of  which  a  short  grapple  turned  upwards,  in  the  shape  of  a  well-curved  boat-hook. 
The  dress  of  the  lone  pedestrian  was  suph  as  the  reader  may  still  occasionally  see 
in  the  habiliments  of  an  aged  Quaker  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  America,  or 
wheresoever  else  the  Society  of  Friends  »  stul  tolerated.  Like  the  *•  last  of  the 
cocked  hats,'  it  is  fast  disappearing  ;*'  (we  are  sorry  for  it)  '^  and,  in  almost  every 
other  place  in  America  but  Nantucket,  it  may  he  pronounced  rare  and  ancient. 
The  steps  of  the  nameless  stranger  were  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  an  ill-defined 
object,  which  floated  heavily  in  the  water,  close  to  the  shore :  it  came  gradually 
nearer  to  the  land.  The  man  instantly  pulled  out  a  small  cord  from  his  pocket,  and 
rigged  a  snip  noose  at  one  end.  He  then  cast  it  over  the  figure-head  of  his  walking>- 
sticK,  and  threw  the  line,  with  the  expertnes^  of  a  sailor,  far  up  the  beach.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  and  ^king  advantage  of  the  receding  wave,  he  4ashed  into  the 
water,  and,  in  an  instant  afterwards,  the  hook  of  his  cane  was  inserted  under  the 
ropes  tliat  secured  the  extreme  of  the  floating  package.  A  moment  more  sufficed 
him  to  regain  the  shore,  with  the  cord  trailing  in  his  han4>  as  he  retted  from  the 
water." 

"The  packet  was  found  to  be  a  bale  of  light  fancy  goods,  wrapped  upin 
a  water-proof  tarpaulin,  which  had  floated  from  seme  wrecked  ship.    The 
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islanders  go  in  search  of  such  things  at  the  dawn  of  day,  after  any  storm; 
but  with  a  sense  of  justice  dHferent  from  the  wreckers  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  They  always  advertise  what  they  -ftnd  in  the  colonial  news- 
papers, and  it  is  only  when  no  owners  can  be  discovered  that  they  appropriate 
them  to  their  own  use.  A  further  instance  of  integrity  is,  that  he  who  first 
finds  it,  has  only  to  set  his  mark  on  it,  and  pass  on;  it  is  respected  as  his 
property  by  every  succeeding  adventurer  who  may  come  upon  it.  This 
mark  is  called  a  traff,  and  derives  it  name  and  use  from  the  whale- 
fishery. 

<<  The  waif,  or  target-shaped  board,  and  sometimes  a  little  pennon  of  bimtingi 
fastened  at  the  end  of  a  slender  pole,  and  stuck  into  the  body  of  a  slain  whale  at  sea, 
is  found  among  the  whale-fishermen  of  all  nations.  It  happens  frequently  that  tb^ 
crews  of  several  vessels  are  at  once  engaged  in  a  *  school '  of  whales.  When  one  is 
struck  with  the  harpoon,  and  the  death-blow  is  given  with  the  lance,  which  brings 
ftis  belly  to  the  sun,  the  Successful  crew  forthwith  pknt  the  waif-pole 'firmly  and 
deeply  in  his  flesh,  and  thenceforth  leave  the  carcass  in  pursuit  of  other  aitimals. 
When  the  work  of  death  is  ended,  the  ships  and  boats  shape  their  course  towards 
the  slaughtered  wjiak»,Bnd  the  property  of  each  is  made  out  by  the  peculiar  aiark  €>f 
the  waif.  All  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fish  is  avoided*— the  waif  letdae  tft» 
questiou  at  once  and  for  ever.'* 

The  work  is  more  valuable  for  such  local  and  characfteristic  notices,  th^n 
for  any  interest  in  the  story.  The  style  is  too  affected,  somethnes  verbose 
and  dilated,  and  sometimes  vulgar  from  an  attempt  at  wit  and  French 
phraseology.  A  man  finds  a  cask  of  sugar,  and  while  he  is  standing 
"like  a  Colossus"  on  the  cask,  "a  neighbour  crept 'ptfr  derriir^  ana 
while  Monsieur  le  Premier  was  filling  his  sack  from  the  cask,  H^nsieur  le 
Second  cut  a  hole  therein ;  and  the  fVaiJer  was  left  in  a  purgatory  of 
astonishment,  at  finding  the  cask  one* quarter  less,  and  his  sack  minus  of 
its  contents."  Another  fault  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  quotations.  The 
author  tcives  the  music  of  a  serenade,  with  words  from  "  the  pen  of  ISheri- 
dan."  They  are  the  pretty  stanzas  of  "  Too  late  I  staid,  forgive  the  Crime !" 
which  were  parodied  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  as  afibrdmg  the  peculiar 
style  of  their  author,  who  every  one,  but  Miriam  Coffin,  knows  to  have 
been,  not  Sheridan,  but  the  Hon.  William  Spencer. 

The  Book  of  Beauty  for  1835.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

There  never  was  a  happier  title  than  the  one  prefixed  to  this  Qotioe — 
"  The  Book  of  Beauty  ! ''  Why,  no  gentleman  having  the  slightest  pre'* 
tension  to  gallantry  could  be  without  such  a  book;  its  title-piige  is  a  suffi- 
cient introduction— a  recommendation  that  few  can  withstand.  Nor  indeed 
need  thev  endeavour  to  do  so ;  the  volume  is  not  onlv  ricli  in  pictorial 
embellishments,  but  in  that  species  of  literature  which,  graceful  and 
pleasing,  is  replete  with  excellent  feeling  and  good  taste. 

Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversation*'  is  racy  and  full  of  point;  the  pic* 
ture  it  presents  is  inimitable — it  is  a  bit  cut  from  the  old  masters,  without 
retaining  an  atom  of  their  grossness.  "  The  Sisters,"  a  beautiful  portrait^ 
or  rather  beautiful  portrait s»  is  illustrated  by  a  most  stirring,  graceful,  and 
pathetic  dialogue,  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  editor.  How  touching 
from  its  pure  simplicity  is  the  following  description  I  enough  is  contained 
in  eleven  lines  to  furnish  forth  a  novel  m  three  goodly  volumes : — 
"  Louisa. And  where  was  Ae— 

The  lover — the  destroyer  ?  where  was  he? 
^'  Matilda.    Fled !  *twas  a  summer  love ;  the/rsi  wild  cloud 

(Sorrow  or  sickness)  swept  its  hloom  away. 

He  watched  impatiently  from  day  to  day 

The  paleness  dawning  on  her  altered  cheek ; 

j4nd  her  remorse  ev'n  angered  Aii«.— Her  lips 

Never  reproadied  him,  but  the  burstings  tears  "  ^ 

She  could  not  quell  had  iongues  more  loud  than  words  / 
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And  when  she  greeted  him  bo  more  with  tmUet , 

He  who  had  caused  them  left  her  to  her  grief.—* 

Thus  drinking  vp  her  cup  •/  biiternet^f 

She  lived — aud  loved — and  died  !"  J 

This  is  reallv  a  gem,  set  by  the  band  of  nature,  and  cold  mdeed  must  that 
heart  be,  which  does  not  enshrine  it  in  its  secret  temple ! — a  thing  to  lova 
and  weep  over,  when  octavos  of  maudlin  sentiment  must  fail  to  produce  &' 
single  tear.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fashion  with  a  certain  set  of  critics 
to  depreciate  "  The  Book  of  Beauty"  and  "  The  Keepsake,"  because,  the 
contributors  have  in  their  estimation  the  misfortune  to  be  chiefly  num- 
bered amid  the  aristocracy.  Literary  people  are  ever  complaining  that 
thev  are  neglected  by  people  of  rank  in  England,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  observation ;  but  the  instant  "  ray  Lord "  or  "  my  Lady "  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  literary  portion  of  society  by  embarking 
in  the  same  pursuit,  an  unworthy  jealousy  takes  possession  of  ous 
tribe»  and  they  endeavour  to  lower  instead  of  upholding  what  is  a  tacit 
compUmeat  to  themselves.  Many  of  the  eontribntors  to  this  vt^ume  have 
already  obtained  celebrity,  and  honestly  deserve  it.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
is  known  and  respected  by  all  classes,  and  Lad^  Blessington  herself  has 
contributed  latgely  and  in  various  wa^s,  to  the  improvement  of  our  ..taste 
and  information.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  what  Is  called  "  solid  xead-« 
ing'*  in  an  Annual— that  is  left  for  the|w*annual  spaoies;  and  if  we  «lki 
meet  lectures,  sennoas,  and  philosophy  m  a  drawing-room  book,  we  should 
call  them  out  of  place. 

The  engravings  are  in  various  degrees  of  excellence— from  the  exquisite 
**  Fountain  Nymph,'  where  Chalon  has  excelled  himself,  to  the  "  Late 
puchess  of  Gordon,"  a  specimen  of  Reynolds  in  his  best  styles  "  Helen/' 
ilcQompanied  by  some  olf  Barry  Cornwall's  beautiful  poetry,  is  the  least  to 
our  taste  of  any  of  the  series;  and  we  must  also  confess  that  we  prefer  Mr; 
Willis's  lines  to  Mrs.  Leicester  Stanhope-^rao^to  the  subject  herself,  but  to 
the  portrait,  which  has  libelled  her  loveliness; — it  is  too  bold  and  staring, 
which  she  certainly  is  not.  AltQ^ether  the  book  is  indeed  one  of  beauty, 
and  we  congratulate  the  aiccompushed  lady  whose  skill  and  talents  have  so 
highly  contributed  to  our  enjoyment. 

We  have,  we  believe,  seen  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Annuals,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  "  The  Book  of  Beauty  '*  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  entertaining,  and  tne  most  rational  of  the  whole  family.  The  por- 
traits are,  for  the  most  part,  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  as  works  of  art  they 
are  ef  rare  excellence ;  but,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  book  by  no 
tneans  depends  solely  for  success  on  its  pictorial  attractions.  In  addition 
to  those  whose  contributions  we  have  glanced  at,  Lady  Blessington  has 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Authors  of  "  Vivian  Grey** 
and  "  Rockwood,"  Mrs.  Shelley,  James  Smith,  Lord  Castlereagh  (who 
has  written  a  very  admirable  tale),  the  Authors  of  "  Cecil  Hyde  **  and 
••  The  Heliotrope,'*  Leitoh  Ritchie.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  Ladies 
(though  last,  not  least)  E.  S.  Woitley  and  Isabella  St.  John  ;  and  among 
the  rest  are  some  lines  ftill  of  fueling  by  a  niece  of  the  accomplished  Editor 
— Mrs.  Fairlie. 

Warleigh,  or  the  Fatal  Oak.    By  Mrs.  Bray.    3  vols. 

We  know  not  any  livingwriter  whose  scenic  descriptions  are  as  vivid  or 
as  real  as  those  of  Mrs.  Bray. '  You  see  what  she  describes ;  you  look 
upon  a  picture,  not  upon  a  page.  Woods,  rocks,  mountains,  pass  in  array 
before  you,  and  leave  an  impression  upon  the  mind  which  remains  long 
after  the  book  is  closed.  This  happy  faculty  is  better  developed  in 
"Warleigh*'  than  in  anyof  tha  accomplished  lady's  former  works;  she  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  deputing  the  beautifnl  scenery  of  Devon.  There 
is  also  another  quality,  which  renders  Mrs.  Bray's -wiorks*  bo  valuable  to  the 
home  readers  of  our  country  houses  and  domestic  hearths— their  purity ; 
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the  sentiments  they  iUuatraite  are  of  a  high  and  exeellent  ocder»  and  the 
morality  inculcated  is  inculcated  both  by  precept  and  exampLei    It  is  inob- 
possible  to  read  "  Warleig;h"  without  feeling  that  the  author  is  so  high  in 
our  esteem,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  honest*  and  say  that  man j 
df  the  sketches  sacrifice  power  to  minuteness,  and  wateh  the  flickering 
of  gnats  instead  of  recording  the  fli;^ht  of  eagles;    Mrs.  Bray's  extreme 
benevolence  prevents  her  painting  vice  as  it  deserves^  and  thus  her  cba^' 
racters  want  depth,  and,  above  all,  the  effect  of  shade  to  her  brilliant  lights 
is  frequently  found  wanting.    Sometimes  when  she  "  screws  her  courage 
to  the  sticking  point,'*  and  resolves  to  make  a  villain  in  earnest,  she  dasl^ 
into  the  thick  of  evil,  and,  by  way  of  getting  quickly  rid  of  a  disagreealde 
subject,  heaps  him  all  over  with  sin,  and  overwhelms  him  with  shame ;  it 
is  only  on  such  occasions  that  we  have  to  complain  of  Mrs.  Brav's  want  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature.    She  does  not  desire  to  analyze  the  motives 
of  crime;  she  would. rather  not  probe  the  moral  gangrene.    She  wishes 
that  every  body  were  good,  but  Knowing  that  such  cannot  be  the  ease, 
she  makes  the  wicked  wicked  at  once,  and  punishes  them  according  to 
their  deserts.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  deligiit  she  feels  in  dwelling  upon 
all  that  is  pare,  and  good,  and  holy — she  would  form  a  meet  historian  for 
Elysium,  and  well  describe  the  heroic  and  the  virtuous  passions  of  rege- 
nerated nature. 

"  Warleigh"  will  be  an  additional  treasure  to  those  who  delight  in  the 
fair  groves  and  legends  of  Devon,  and  will  well  bear  out,  if  not  increase,  the 
high  reputation  Mrs.  Bray  has  already  attained  by  her  historical  romances. 
"We  hear  she  is  engaged  upon  subjects  more  intimately  connected  with 
Devonshire  and  its  legends,  and  we  know  of  no  writer  better  fitted  ibr  the 
task. 

Cataract ;  a  familiar  Description  of  its  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  ordinary 
Mode  of  Treatment,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Operation  jier- 
formed  by  the  Author  at  the  "  Royal  Infirmary  for  Cataract."  By 
John  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Oculist  to  his  Majesty,  ftc. 

Such  as  are  afiiicted  with  blindness  from  cataract,  a  disease  occasioned 
by  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  middle  humour  of  the  eye,  must 
hail  with  gratitude  the  appearance  of  this  small*  though  important,  publi- 
cation. The  author  has  shown  that  the  most  intricate  chirurgical  suoject, 
by  being  divested  of  its  technicalities,  and  clothed  in  plain  and  appi-opriate 
language,  may  be  rendered  not  only  perfectly  intelligible,  but  even  in  some 
degree  interesting,  to  every  description  of  reader.  We  are  none  of  us 
secure  from  the  disease  of  which  Mr.  Stevenson  treats,  and  he  enables  us 
fully  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  affliction,  offering  us  at  the  same 
tiine  a  safe  and  easy  mode  of  ciire. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  had  the  sagacity  to  detect,  and  the  courage  to  expose, 
Existing  errors,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  theiii  but  the  sanction 
of  old  and  fallacious  custom.  He  has  proved,  by  strong  and  conclusive 
arguments,  derived  from  long  and  successful  experience  and  well-authenti- 
eated  facts,  that  the  still-prevailing  practice  of  withholding  the  means  of 
relief  until  the  cataract  is  ripe,  keeping  the  sufferer  for  years  deprived  of 
sight,  is  not  only  absurd  but  dangerous  ;  and  that  the  usual  operations  of 
couching  and  extracting  are  highly  objectionable.  It  appears  that  the 
latter  may,  by  his  mode  of  practice,  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  patient 
relieved  by  a  mild  and  efficacious  operation  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease.  Of  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  the  author  has  given  a  lumi- 
nous and  graphic  description,  from  which  we  learn,  among  other  pecii- 
liarities,  tha  lit  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  cataract  occurring  at 
different  periods  of  life — that  it  occasions  only  the  slightest  imaginable 
degree  of  pain,  and  little  or  no  subsequent  inflammation— that  it  reqnires 
no  local  applitations^and  that  it  effects  the  gradual  restoratioaof  sight  in 
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the  most  satisAu^ry  nuoinar^  ivithoat  eonftnement^  dr  lenving^  ai^>  mark  dt 
disfigurement  in  the  affected  organ* 

A  mode  of  treatment  aocomplishing  such  results  is  sorely  a  title  to  tb« 
gratitude  of  mankind*  and  isa  most  important  improvement  in  ophthalmib 
science.  It  brings  a  disease,  hitherto  considered  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  distressing  to  which  the  eye  is  sul^eet^  under  the  eomtdete  control  of 
modern  surgery* 

Tylney  Hall.    By  T.  Hood.    3  Vols. 

"  Please,  sir,  mamma  says  will  you  be  fttnny  ?"  whispered  ft  little  girl 
td  Mr.  Mathews,  one  evening ;  and  Mr.  Hodd  thinks  doubtless  that  the 
public  have  given  him  the  same  invitation,  attd  expect  that  he  teill  be 
"  funny."  This  has  forced  him  into  a  l)rddigality  df  humour  Which  some- 
times dazzles,  but  more  fipequently  confuses  his  page.  Therfe  is  a  super- 
abundance of  garnish  and  little  meat ;  yet  what  there  is,  is  well  seasoned, 
and  frequently  judiciously  ornamented.  Here  and  there  are  occasional 
bursts  of  beauty  and  touches  of  sentiment  and  feeling  that  are  quite  ex- 
quisite ;  and  you  go  on  expecting  your  Paradise  to  be  continued,  but  find 
that  you  are  in  k  fools  Paradise  after  all ;  for  the  pantomimic  rattle  re- 
commences, and  the  jack  puddings  of  the  story  repeat  their  smart  things, 
and  perform  their  silly  ones  over  and  over  again. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Hood,— that  he  is  a  man  of  bril- 
liant and  overflowing  talent,  who  combines  with  a  keen  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  a  fund  of  poetic  fervour  and  imagination.  His  poem  of  "  Engene 
Aram**  was  the  work  of  a  master  mind,  but  "there  are  diversities  of  gifts," 
and  mariy  persons,  whose  genius,  properly  so  called,  is  of  the  very  highest 
order,  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  sustain  a  novel  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  df  three  volumes.  Wit  will  not  do  it — humour  will  not  do  it-^a 
percept  ion  and  mere  knowledge  of  the  world  would  be  equally  unable  to 
get  through  such  a  task — ^it  must  be  a  combination  of  many  things— of 
wit,  and  wisdom,  and  imagination,  and  sound  sense,  tempered  moreover 
by  discretion— the  knowledge  of  how  to  begin,  and  when  to  leave  off,  a 
working-day  industrious  business-like  habit,  ffrafled  upon  the  more  spi- 
ritual gifts,  which  elevate  the  man,  and  enable  him,  while  he  amuses, 
to  instruct  us  in  the  great  mystery  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  jus- 
tice, howeve^,  to  "Tylney  Hall"  to  say  that  those  who  only  seek 
amusement  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  the  volumes.  The 
citizen's  family  are  a  comic  annual  in  themselves ;  and,  as  we  said  before^ 
there  are  touches  of  nature,  fragments  of  pathos  and  feeling,  which 
could  only  emanate  from  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order.  For  ourselves, 
we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Hood  had  yielded  more  to  nature,  and 
had  taken  less  pains  to  sustain  a  reputation  of  being  the  wittiest  man  in 
an  age  of  dulness.  The  book  long  looked  for  has  appeared,  and  though 
■  it  is  not  in  many  points  equal  to  what  we  expected,  still  it  is  an  earnest  of 
what  Mr.  Hood,  if  untrammelled  by  his  punning  propensities,  could  eff^t. 

The  Rustic  Wreath.    By  Thomas  Lister. 

Thomas  Lister  is  another  instance  of  untaught  genius  displaying  its  pro- 
perties  and  powers  under  outward  circumstances  apparently  the  least  ad- 
vantageous to  its  development.  Born  in  a  condition  comparatively  humble,* 
and  deprived  of  many  of  those  advantages  in  early  life  which  are  generally 
considered  necessary  for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  talent,  how- 
ever considerable  its  intrinsic  energies  may  be,  he  has  succeeded  in  produc-^ 
ing  a  volume  which,  if  not  distinguished  for  the  finish  of  language  and 
classic  character  of  composition,  which  ai-e  results  only  to  be  produced  by 
a  study  of  the  best  models,  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  depth  of  feeling 
or  simple  elegance  of  expression,  in  the  introduction  to  his  poems  we  are 
informed  of  a  circumstance  as  much  to  his  credit  as  a  man,  as  his  first 
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liteMoy «flbrt« are  tafaii  ^aiHea>^' kfi  iMkot.    His  poetiotl* 

it  appears,  some  time  ago  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  many  of  Htm  _ 
in  ins  Tidftity,  antU  cnmioti^  other  ptftrons,  prbcnr^  hkn  the  eanrtioiis  of 
Lord  Morpeth  in  his  behalf,  whose  int^re^  was  «icerted  with  sueeete  to 
procore  for  him  the  employment  of  postmabter  in  his  nati^re  town.    Tile 
conscience  of  the  rustic  poet,  however,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Socaetj  of 
Friends,  raised  an  objection  which  the  prospect  of  worldly  advantaii^e  wbs 
unable  to  silence.    His  view  of  that  passage  of  Scripture  winch  toachcss 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  did  not  allow  hhn  to  go  throu^ 
the  neoessa'iry  forms  preparatory  to  his  admission  to  his  new  cffioe»  Jnd  he 
was  consequently  induced  to  decline  it,  although  greatly  tending  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  temporal  prospects.    Such  instances  of  probity  are  far 
too  uncommon  in  the  present  dsLj  to  be  undeserving^  when  they  do'oecur, 
of  an  extensive  publicity.    It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  Thomas  Liater  will 
not  suffer  by  his  adherence  to  prindples  which  he  has  eonscientxHisly  «m- 
braced ;  and  indeed,  if  we  may  jud^  from  the  long  list  of  respeetaUe  sob- 
soribers  to  this  volume,  he  bids  fanr  to  fmd  greater  profit  in  tiie  senriee  of 
the  lyric  muse  than  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond.    All  who  isave 
taste  te  appreciate  the  wild  beauties  of  original  though  uncultivated' talent; 
will '  acknowledge  that  a  more  extensive  encouragement  thaa  ihat  wfaieh 
he  has  hitherto  received  has  ht^en  vrell  and  fully  deserved. 

The  Keepaake  for  1 835.    Edited  by  F.  M.  Reyftolds. 

Of  the  embellishments  of  the  **  Keepsake**  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion:  the  subjects  are  selected  with  skill  and  taste,  and  they  are  en- 
graved in  the  most  perfect  style  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  The  frontis- 
piece is  after  one  of  Lawrence's  happiest  works — a  portrait  of  Lady 
Beresford,  the  once  beautiful  Mrs.  Hope.  Time  has,  we  understand, 
touched  her  lightly— but — she  is  a  grandmamma.  "  My  Aunt  Mansfield** 
is  a  clever  picture,  by  an  artist  with  whose  name  we  are  not  &miUar. 
Cattermole  has  furnished  a  design  of  high  merit ;  the  Sledge  is  a  veiy 
interesting  print  ;  the  Love  Quarrel,  the  Gipy  Children,  and  the 
Widowed  Mother,  are  successfhl  prints,  from  the  pencil  of  the  Misses 
Sharpe ;  the  German  Lovers  is  a  fine  adaptation  of  Ketzch ;  but  the  gem 
of  the  book  is  "  La  Vali^re,'*  by  Chalon.  indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  series  of 
embellishments  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  again  en- 
listed in  his  corns  many  aristocratic  recruits, '  and  several  of  them  seem  as 
well  trained  to  the  "  exercise'*  of  writing  as  more  practised  and  more  pro- 
fessional hands.  Lprdfs,  ladies,  baronets,  honourables,  and  honourable 
members  lead  the  van ;  and  in  truth  they,  with  the  aid  of  more  plebeian 
pens,  bate  ftimished  forth  a  goodly  volume,  that  will  w^l  please  all -ranks 
and  stations,  now  that  the  coming  Reason  of  fire-sides  makes  amusement 
aaore  wdcome  than  information. 

Octavia  Elphinatonc,  a  Manx  Story,  and  Lois,  a  Drama.     2  vols. 

By  Miss  Anne  Talant. 

The  two  volumes  before  us,  as  the  title  sets  forth,  contain  a  Tate 
fljid  a  Drama.  The  Tale  we  have  read  with  great  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion ;  there  is  much  good  sense — ^much  good  feeling — some  iKUnirable 
descriptions—and  many  proo£s  of  a  brilliant  but  well-directed  imagination 
throughout  the  whole. 

The  character  of  the  spoiled  child,  the  fair  Elphine,  is  well  conceived 
and  pleasingly  developed— the  interest  never  flogs—and  the  whole  is 
wouml  up  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  skill  than  belongs  to  the  usual 
race  of  debutants.  We  sincerely  congratulate  Miss  Talant  on  her  talents^ 
and  have  been  really  edified  by  her  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
locale  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  \Ve  have  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  visit  tlie 
places  she  has  so  ably  pourtmyed,  and  some  fine  summer  morning  pur- 


pose  idiltitg  from  lAvetpocAi  nith  **  Oetaria  Elfrfunttone**  as  oar  tnurelling 
companion^ 

The  Dmma  i»  a  sortof  make-VFeight ,  we  suspect,  to  complete  the  volumes ; 
and  though  we  camiot  award  to  "  Lois*'  the  praise  ve  bestow-  upon  **  Oc- 
tavia/*  yet,  bearing  m  mind  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  f  o  wnte  a  play 
than  a  story*  we  assure  the  lady,  that  though  we  consider  she  has  failed  in 
producing  a  drama  that  would  act  well,  she  has  woven  her  materials  with 
considendite  effect,  and  betrayed  much  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  plot. 
We  have  no  dov^t  of  again  meeting  her  in  thenleasant  walks*  of  literature. 
We  ^all  gladly  renew  so  agreeable  and  profitable  an  acquaintance. 

Hours  in  the  Bowers.     By  Samuel  Bamford. 

Here  is  a  curious  book,  not  radical  poems,  but  poems  by  a  radical.  His 
'* hours**  were  the  years, and  his  "bowers**  were  ttie  gaols  in  whic^  he  was 
imprisoned.  Coldbath-fields  inspired  his  "Eclogues,**  and  Lincoln  Castle 
his  "  Hymns  ;**  in  fact»  by  his  own  account,  "  he  has  been  confined  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  prisons  of  England.*'  The  Bench  and  the  Fleet, 
we  are  sony  to  say,  are  often  the  bowers  in  which  poets  have  sung,  but 
here  we  have  a  Newgate  'bird.  He  seems,  however,  an  enthusiastic  mis- 
guided matt»  who,  in  his  aspirations  after  an  impracticable  system  of  civil 
liberty,  does  not  see  that  he  is  pioceeding  to  the  destruction  of  eveiy  thing 
that  is  valuable,  and  associating  with  every  thing  that  is  vile  in  society. 
He  laments  Brandreth,  the  baker,  and  his  party,  at  Derby;  let  him  think 
of  Ings,  the  butcher,  and  his  party,  at  Cato- street. 

His  poetry  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  station  and  sentiments, 
generally  faulty  and  mean;  sometimes  correct  and  energetic.  In  his 
"  March  to  Moscow'*  are  such  lines  as 

There  is  fierce  Murat 
With  his  plumed  hat. 

His  "  Song  of  the  Brave**  concludes  with  something  better: 

Then  who  would  not  live  with  the  brsive  ? 
The  wretch  without  virtue  or  worth. 
And  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  ? 
The  coward  that  cUngs  to  the  earth. 
And  who  shall  partake  with  the  braYe 
The  fame  which  his  valour  hath  won  ? 
Oh  he  that  will  fight  with  the  brave 
Till  the  battle  of  freedom  be  won. 

Parker's  Parliamentary  Short-Hand. 

Little  books  upon  this  subject  have  of  late  so  multiplied,  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  omit  all  notice  of  them,  in  a  double  sense.  But  the 
small  book  before  us  has  tempted  us  to  a  look ;  first,  because  of  its  exceed- 
ing neatness,  and  next,  because  of  its  attractive  frontispiece,  in  which  a 
number  of  worde  are  ^ven  with  so  much  brevity  and  sucn  distinctness  as 
to  be  absolutely  starthng.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  necessaiy  type,  or 
we  should  depart  from  our  accustomed  plan,  and  ^ive  an  extract  Mr. 
Parker*s  method  is  at  once  simple  and  complete.  He  introduces  it  by  a 
sensible  preface,  and  explains  so  clearly  all  he  desires,  that  even  with  such 
a  miniature  magazine,  "  he  who  nins  may  read."  We  recommend  it  to  all 
who  desire  knowledge  of  an  art,  always  desirable,  and  often  most  useful. 
Those  who  make  a  business  of  short-hand  will  find  in  it  many  hints  by 
which  the  old  systems  may  be  improved ;  it  dispels  many  of  the  acknow- 
ledged difficulties,  and  suggests  a  variety  of  ideas  on  the  subject  that  have 
not  occurred  to  writers  in  past  times.  But  to  the  tyrO  in  the  "  art**  it  is 
especmlly  valuable ;  it  leads  him  'ftpidlv  and  pleasantly  along  a  road  he 
must  have  imagined  exceedingly  difficult,  aqd  brings  him  by  a  ehvrt  cut 
to  a  knowledge  of  Morl-Aoiuf. 


i    Bit  ^ 


LITERARY  REPORT. 


Mr.  Boraee  Smlth't  Benbca  Aptley  fbrtfic 
the  December  Number  «f  the  popitlarcollefc- 
tlo&  of  fiction!  entitled  *'  Colborn'e  Jlodrm 
NoYellsU."  and  will  coadude  the  teriee.— And 
on  the  lat  January  next  will  be  commenced,  la 
•ingle  monthly  volumes,  ekaotly  on  the  plaa  of 
the  Warerlcy  NoTcla,  Byron,  9te^  u  netr,  re* 
Tiaed.  and  more  atlect  coUeetlon*  brginning 
with  Bfr.  Balwer'a  popular  novel  of  Pelham, 
Tblii  edition  will  be  beautifolly  prlnt«fd  in  an 
entirely  new  letter,  and  embelUahed  with  Piatea 
fk'om  designs  by  eminent  artists.  The  engrar' 
ingt  will  be  executed  under  the  anperintend^ 
ence  of  the  Messrs.  Flnden  ;  and  the  rolamea 
will  be  expressly  rerised  and  corrected,  with 
ibe  addition  of  Notes,  by  the  several  authors. 

Ur.  Loudon  announces  a  newpobllcatlon,  to 
be  entitled  Arboretum  Brltannicum.  or  Por- 
tralta  ft^om  Nature,  on  a  acale  of  a  qaartn*  of  aa 
inch  to  a  foot^  of  all  the  trees  of  ten  years' 
growth  which  endure  the  open  air  iu  Britain; 
drawn  fVom  trees  within  ten  miles  of  London: 
with  botanical  specimen*  of  the  flowers  and 
f^ttlt  or  seeds  of  eaeli  tree,  to  a  scale  of  two 
Inchea  to  a  foot.  The  ttrat  Number  is  to  ap- 
pear in  January  next. 

[With  this  notice  &fr.  Loudon  has  sent  us  a 
specimen— it  is  very  beautiful ;  but  our  read- 
ers will  be  satisfied  that  anything  andertaken 
by  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  well  done.  We  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
notice  this  work  {  and  feel  assured  that  our 
very  high  expectations  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.]—*' To  give  an  Idea  of  the  pains  that 
Mr.  Loudon  has  taken  to  obtain  information 
for  this  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  has  for- 
warded copies  of  tlie  Return-Paper  and  the 
Prospectus  saot  her«fvith  to  all  the  botanic 
gardens  In  Europe,  and  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  the  proprietors  of  those  country-seats 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  whtch  contain 
coUectlona  of  foreign  trees,  or  remarkable  in- 
digenous ones.** 

One  of  the  moat  attractive  of  the  literary  an- 
nouncements of  the  day  is  that  of  a  cheap  li- 
brary of  French  Romance,  by  the  most  cele- 
brated authors,  to  be  comprised  la  40  rolumee, 
at  th«  rate  of  oaiy  St.  M.  per  volome.  bound  In 
morocco  cloth.  It  is  entitled  "  Petite  Biblio- 
thcque  des  Dames  ;**  and  the  advertised  list  of 
Us  contents  shows  It  tobonslst.nof  of  the  works 
of  the  existing  dangerous  and  objectionable 
French  school,  but  of  those  of  such  of  Its  Im- 
mediate predecessors  as  have  acquired  a  high 
and  standard  character  for  talent,  uncontami- 
nnted  by  moral  blemUh^as.for  instance,  Mes. 
dames  de  Statfl,  De  Geniis,  DeMontotfeu,  Cot- 
tle, ftc.  M'e  observe  also  announced  fh>ffl  the 
same  quarter  a  cheap  library  d#voted  to  that 
very  fascinating  class  of  French  literature,  its 
Memoirs,  and  advertised  to  consist  of  25  vols. 
8vo.,  at  the  moderate  price  of  5s.  per  volume, 
bound.  This  latter  collection  will  donbtless 
furnish  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
comprising,  as  it  appears  to  do,  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  French  talent  and 
e$prit  that  are  to  be  found  within  that  period. 


The  Lift  aad  Tlmea  of  WUUaoa  the  TUrd, 
King  of  EBgland  and  Staddiolderor  HoUmi^ 
by  the  Hon.  Arthor  Trevor,  U  la  the  preaa. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Practiced  Es- 
position  of  the  Gospel  accorcUng  to  St.  Johli, 
in  the  form  of  Leetures,  Intended  Ut  muhu  th* 
praetica  of  Domestic  Inatmttlofl  and  X>evo> 
Uon.  By  John  Bird  aanioar,0.IX,  Load  Biaiu»p 
of  Chester. 

BIr.  Alexander  Watkln  baa  In  tbe  presatlae 
Analysia  and  Clasalflcatlon  of  Beavty  Sn, 
Woman,  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Prefer- 
ence of  Its  various  Kinds,  lilustrationo  of  ita 
Defects,  External  Indications  of  Form,  Beaotj. 
Mind,  and  Habits  Influence  of  these  on  OflT- 
spring.  and  Latvs  regulating  the  Reaemblaace 
of  Progeny  to  Parents. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear.  Domestic  Life  In 
Rngland  from  the  F'ftrUeat  Period  to  %bm  ftc 
aent  Time  |  with  Noticea  of  Orlgiaa,  lavea- 
tions,  aud  Modern  Improvemeiits. 

In  the  presr,  a  Life  of  the  Right  Be^. 
Reginald  Heber,  late  Lord  Blahop  of  Calcutta* 
by  Thos.  Taylor. 

Faustus,  a  dralaadc  myetery-^Tbe  Fiiaft 
Walpurgis  Night ^ The  Bride  of  Corinth; 
translated  from  tht  German  of  Goethe,  hf 
John  Anster,  LL.D.,  will  speedily  appear. 

The  Annual  Obltiiary,  for  I83S,  will  be  pah- 
llahed  In  January.    . 

Short  Whist  i  a  sketch  of  iU  History,  Riae^ 
Progress,  &c.,  with  Instructions  for  Begionen, 
by  Major  A*****,  will  shortly  be  pofali shed. 

The  Road-Book  to  Italy,  by  Mr.  Brockedoo. 
the  publication  of  which  has  been  for  some 
time  delayed,  will  be  completed  la  February. 

The  Saxon's  Daughter,  a  Tale  of  ChivalrT, 
In  Six  Cantos,  by  the  author  of  "  An  Essay  on 
Woman,"  is  announced  for  publication. 

LIST    OF   NtW   BOOKS. 

Warlelgta  ;  or,  the  FaUl  Oak,  a  Legend  of 
Devon,  3  vols;  11. 11a.  6d. 

History  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  by  8.  A. 
Dunham,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  &c..  Vol.  I.  (forming 
Vol.  LX.  of  Lardner*8  Cabinet  CydopsedU), 
ISmo.  G«. 

Carrlngtoa*8  OtfUaettd  Paeast,  S  VMt.  feap. 
bvo.  10«. 

A  Guide  to  Geology,  by  John  PhilUps. 
12n;o.  St. 

Treatise  on  Isometrlcal  Drawing,  by  T.S.ip- 
wlth,  plates,  royal  8vo.  I6r. 

Lectures  on  Surgery,  as  delivered  at  St.  Bat- 
tholomew*8  Hospital,  by  W.  Lawrei»ce.  l:imo. 
6s.  Od. 

Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  SllnUter, 
fcAp.  8vQ.  4r.  hd. 

The  »f  usical  BIJoa  for  183S;  4to.  ISr. 

The  Sacred  Mnalcal  Gift  for  IfiSftk  4taw 
lOs.  64. 

The  Musical  Talisman  for  1835, 4to.  lOt. 

Pratt's  Life  of  Bralncrd,  *'  Clristlan«e  Fa- 
mily Library,**  limo.  5i. 

The  Sacred  Classics,  Vol.  IU  «<  Beterldg e*« 
ThoaghU,**  Vol.  II.,  Iteio.  3i.  6d. 

Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  I8i5,  Sir. 

The  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  6helley,  with 
]ilaLU^,STOl8.I3r. 
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The  PrlncipUi  of  Ophthalmic  Surgbrf,  by 
J.  Walker,  ISmo.  5s.  6d. 

De  la  Umcy,  a  Talc  of  Real  L1ff>»  S  rols.  20t. 

Catler'a  Aoimal  KlDgdoni»  traotAted  and 
abridged  by  H.  M'Murtrie.  M.D.,  8yo.  lis. 

Will  Watcb.  by  the  Author  of  "  CarendUh/* 
3  f  ol!i.  U.  111.  6rf. 

Bagaier  on  the  ifaaafemeht  of  Beet,  with 
40  engraTiDga,  fcap.  8to.  6a.  Bd, 

Afeadotw*  Italian  Dictionary,  18mo.  7s, 

the  Comic  Almanac,  13  platet«  by  Crulk- 
•hank,  ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Biblical  Keepsake  for  1895, 9\s. 

Laoar  Tables,  by  Mra.Tkylor,  royal  8to.  16t. 


Fraocetca  Carrara,  by  the  Author  of  '*  Bo  - 
maoce  and  Reality."  ftc,  3  roll.  1/.  1I«.  6<f. 

Analytical  Di$e«t  of  all  Reported  Casea,  by 
8.  B.  HarrUon,  Eaq.,  8  vola.  Bvo.  3/.  12a. 

Sacred  MlostreUy,  Vol.  I.,  folio,  2U. 

The  Neir  Year*a  Gift,  1835, 8f. 
'  Jonrney  throughout  Ireland  iu  1834*  by  H. 
D.  Inglia,  Svols.  3i«. 

Cabinet  of  Friendabip}   a  Tribute  to  the 
Bfemory  of  John  Aitkin,  post  8to.  lOs.  64. 

Rev.  Richard  WaUon*«  Works,  Vol.  ▼.,  con- 
taining  Life  of  Wealey,  ftc.  8fo.  8«.  6d. 

The  NoftheiriTouriat,  1835,  coatithlag  73 
Vtewt;  4to.  Sit.  doth. 


FINJS  ARTS. 
Leaves  from  the  Memorandum  Book  of  Alfred  Crowquil,  No.  1. 

This  is  a  clever  book  of  caricatures,  beginning  with  Tea-leaves^  for 
breakfast.  We  have  Strong  Black,  represented  by  a  sturdy  negro  carry- 
ing a  heavy  basket ;  Hyson,  a  tall  thin  boy,  with  a  diminutive  father ; 
Fine  Dilst,  a  housemaid  shaking  a  hall-mat  and  blinding  herself  and  the 
passengers ;  Gunpotvder,  the  explosion  df  a  cdckney*8  fowling  piece,  to  the 
great  darilage  of  a  passenger's  head ;  and  Mixed,  a  curious  group  of  mas- 
queraders  of  all  characters.  For  dinner  we  have  Mustard,  a  group 
collected  roUnd  the  family  board ;  P<?pp<?r,  unfortunate  passengers  oh  the 
box  of  a  stage-coach  in  a  hall- storm ;  iSalt,  th^  assault  of  a  town ;  Catsups 
a  boatswain  s  mate  with  his  nine  tails  elevated ;  and,  as  Castors  to  hold 
these  pungent  condimentSi  we  have  a  variety  df  beaver  hats  on  atapropriate 
physiognomies.  These  and  others  are  all  very  well  and  droll  in  their 
place,  but  we  have  one  more  still  better  and  droller,  because  more  original. 
This  is  a  personification  of  the  vowels.  A  is  a  chap  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  listening  to  the  story  df  £,  ^ho  points  out  I  as  the  subject  of  it. 
Poor  I  is  the  picture  of  astonishiiient  at  such  a  charge,  while  O  expands 
his  hands  and  inouth  that  feiich  things  should  be.  U,  however,  directs 
himself  to  another  object,  who  expostulates  ^s  Y  with  a  cockney  aspiration. 
The  story  is  well  and  briefly  told,  as  far  as  vowels  representing  the  pro- 
nouns and  interjections— Ah,  Eh,  I,  Oh,  You,  and  Why— can  tell  a  story. 
We  are  promised  H  Secotld  NUmber,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Zincography,— It  is  but  a  ftew  years  past  thai  we  had  to  record  an 
advance  in  the  fine  aris  in  the  invention  of  lithography,  which  afibrded 
increased  facilities  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Lithography  is  now,  however, 
likely  to  be  displaced,  at  any  rate  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  invention  of  ail 
ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  lireugnot,  who  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
composition  of  metals  the  basis  of  which  is  zinc,  upon  which  drawing  and 
writing  can  be  efi'eeted  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  facility  than  upon 
stone,  and  as  easily  applied  to  paper  with  the  same  machinery.  The  art  of 
zincography  has  several  advantages  over  that  of  lithography ;  amongst 
others,  in  the  portability  and  comparative  cheapness  of  the  plates,  over  the 
necessary  bulkiness  and  cost  of  stone.  These  plates  can  be  adapted  to  a 
lady's  portfolio,  to  any  thickness,  and  to  anjr  size,  a  desideratum  much 
wanted  in  lithography.  The  invention  of  zincography  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  Parisians  have  already 
succeeded  in  printing  large  window  blinds  with  one  plate,  and  we  l)elieve 
experiments  have  been  made  on  silk  and  cotton,  which  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  zincography  will  soon  be  applied  in  our  silk  and  cotton 
printing  establishments. 


(  524  ) 
THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY-LANB  AND  COVENT-GAROKK. 

Tub  new  actor  who  has  appeared  here,  Mr.  Denvil,  has  not  realized  the 
protnise  he  at  first  held  out.  vVe  were  among  those  who  fancied  we  disco- 
vered in  him,  on  his  first  appearance  a  promise  not  very  remote  of  cha- 
racteristic feeling,  true  tenderness,  and  original  thought.  At  each  suc- 
cessive character,  hgwever,  this  promise  has  realized  nothing  but  its  re- 
moteness, and  when  he  played  Othello  the  other  nighti  wecouldsee  nothing* 
we  confess,  but  a  vulgar  and  very  presuming  person,  struggling  with  effort 
and  grimace,  instead  of  ascending  the  heights  of  passion.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  struggle  between  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Vanclenhoff  (who  played  lagti) 
which  would  sink  lowest  in  the  degradation  of  Shakspeare.  And  the  audi- 
ence seconded  them.  One  party  applauded  Mr.  Denvil,  and  hissed  Mr* 
Vandenhoff ;  another  party  hissed  Mr.  Denvil,  and  applauded  Mr.  Vandeu- 
hoff.  Such  was  the  performance  of  one  6f  the  sublimest  tragedies  of  any 
country  or  time,  in  a  great  national  theatre !  It  was  like  a  vulgar  elcctioQ 
brawl,*rather  than  an  honouring  tribute  of  genius  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
reverent  admiration  on  the  other. 

BUBLIIY  THBATRB, 

It  is  grateful  to  tarn  from  this,  which  we  do  in  unoontroUable  disffost,  to 
B  subject  of  greater  hope  fbr  the  lovers  of  the  English  drama.  Inis  the 
Irish  theatre  offims  us.  Mr.  MacreiMly  has  jait  mtNiuoed  there  a  very  nol)le 
alteration  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  McmPs  TVajgedy,  with  sevend  neir 
scenes  by  hmiself  and  Mr.  Knowles.  The  '  Examiner*  Ims  published  an 
interesting  account  of  this,  with  some  extracts,  which  seem  to  ns  to  be  as 
fine  as  the  writing  of  the  immortal  brotherhood  itself— of  Fletcher;  or  of 
Beaumont.    We  have  only  room  for  the  following : — 

"  The  first  great  addition  is  a  scene  in  which  the  character  of  the  King 
is  very  finely  and  variously  touched.  Aspatia  comes  to  him  to  entreat  tM 
I'emoval  of  the  slur  he  had  cast  upon  her  name,  that  he  might  induce 
Amintor  to  desert  her  for  Evadne.  The  sweet  desolation  of  Aspatia,  which 
is  in  the  original  so  inexpressibly  affecting,  is  all,  we  should  say,  retained ; 
and  there  are  a  few  toucnes  of  this  also  in  the  new  scene  that  even  heighten 
the  picture.  The  ready  lust  of  the  King  fancies  she  has  come  relenting, 
and  that  he  may  possess  her^— 

'  'Tig  not  her  beanty,  Vit.lAc  charntem 
Wiih  wAicA  the  hoards  it  that  I'd  master  i* 

He  starts  when  she  enters  to  see  the  change  that  desolation  has  wrought. 
She  bids  him  look  to  the  sorrow  in  her  eye— 

'  Deep,  melanchoh>  dear, 
Wherein  do  he  a  maiden^e  drowned  hopes? 

He  sees  nothing  but  its  beauty : — 

'  How  ike  persuades  mu  vision  !    Sweetly  dotK 
A/Hiction  dress  her  I  sweetly  !    It'doth  well 
To  take  the  gaudy  rose  away,  and  leave 
Nought  but  the  lily  !' 

"  In  a  very  ardent  yet  subtle  speech,  he  proposes  to  her  terms  of  shame* 
and,  kneeling,  presses  them.    She  bursts  in  upon  them  with  a  fiery  scorn-* 

^  Art  thou  not  a  slave  ? 
An  abject,  pitiful,  and  loathsome  slave, 

Thai  to  thy  groveling  passions  stoop" st  to  kneei  f 

*  «  •  « 

Nay,  rise  not  yet ; 
Bring  to  its  knee  the  sin  tbat  bent  thy  knee, 
j^nd  then  stand  up  a  King  !*  ** 

We  cannot  doubt  but  <hat  this  tragedy  vrill  be  instantly  producpd  at  one 
of  the  great  theatres.  It  may  serve  in  some  respects  to  reaecm  tbemfroni 
their  late  disgraces. 
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PROCEEDINGS  01^  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   SOeiBTT. 

We  notice  with  plea-sure  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  abstracts 
of  a  number  of  papei*s,  whose  titles  only  were  announced  at  the  termination 
of  last  session,  were  now  read.  We  select  one,  **  On  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Aurora-borealis,**  by  the  IW.  G.  Fisher.  The  author  deduces  ftom 
his  own  observation?,  made  during  a  residence  of  two  winters  in,  high 
northern  latitudes,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  concuning  testimony  of 
Various  navigators  and  travellers, — the  general  fact  that  Aurora-borealis  is 
developed  chiefly  at  the  edge  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  or  wherever  ther^  is  a 
vast  accumulation  of  ice ;  and  he  conceives  that  it  is  produced  in  situations 
where  the  vapours  of  a  humid  atmosphere  are  undergoing  rapid  congela- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is  seen 
fHnging  the  upper  border  of  the  dark  clouds  termed  the  "  sea  blink,"  which 
collect  over  these  places ;  and  it  generally  forms  an  arch  a  few  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  shooting  out  vemcal  columns  of  pale  yeUow  light.  He 
concludes  that  the  Aurora-borealis  is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  arising 
from  the  positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  developed'  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  the  induced  negative 
alectrioity  of  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the  dectrioal  eqoilibrtum 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Oroien  particles,  which,  being  imperfect  condue** 
tors,  become  luminous  while  transmitting  this  electricity,  fn  tropical  and 
temperate  climates  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur,  because  the  electrie 
equiUbrium  is  restored  by  means  of  aqueous  vapour6,'**^a  process  which 
ouen  gives  rise  to  thander  and  lightning,  but  never  to  the  Aurorarborealis : 
the  latter  being  peculiar  to  dear,  cold,  and  dry  weather.  Two  asjbconomic%l 
papers,  one  by  Ms.  Lubbock,  and  another  by  Mr.  Ivory,  were  partially  read ; 
and  auditors  were  elected. — Litwary  Gazette, 


VARIETIES. 

7%0  Praiuki».-^\t  appears  that  the  number  of  houses  in  boroughs 
assessed  at  ten  pounds  per  annum  and  upwards  is,  in  Knglatid,  418,116 ; 
in  Wales,  9644 ;  in  Scotkuid^  35,386 ;  <vf  hale  the  number  of  electors  respec- 
tively was  only  274,649, 1 1 ,809, 31 ,832.  Here  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that 
the  number  of  votes  registered  in  Wales  is  by  1665  greater  than  tht 
number  of  ten-pound  houses,  while  in  England  the  voters  aire  less- in 
number  than  the  houses  by  upwaids  of  140,0001  The  voters  in  English 
counties,  enrolled  previous  to  the  election  of  1832,  are  put  down  at 
344,564 — 70,000  more  than  those  in  towns.  The  total  number  of  electors 
in  England,  (Wales,  and  Scotland,  was  then  720,784  (It  is  certainly  not 
greater  now).  This  gives  one  elector  for  every  25  of  the  county,  and  one 
for  every  18  of  the  town  population,  and  one  in  5 J  to  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  This  is  the  average  proportion 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  inequality  of  the  expenses  charged  by  the 
returning  officers,  in  1832,  ^  great.  In  the  Lindsey  division  of  Lincoln, 
the  number  of  electors  being  9134,  and  the  candidates  three,  the  charge 
was  1065/.;  in  North  Lancashire,  tlie  electors  being  10,039,  the  candidates 
also  three,  the  charge  was  only  543/.  In  East  Cornwall,  where  there  was 
no  contest,  the  returning  officer  charged  35/. ;'  and  in  Hereford,  235/.  In 
Bristol  the  electors  were  10,000,  the  candidates  four,  the  charge  874/.;  in 
London,  the  electors  18,583,  the  candidates  six,  the  charge  522/.;  and  in 
Finsbury,  where  the  candidates  were  five,  and  the  electors  the  same  as  in 
Bristol,  the  returning  officer  charged  463/.,  or  little  more  than  half  of  what 
was  paid  in  Bristol* 
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Public  Petitions  last  Se$sionj—Tbe  last  pethort  of  the  committee*  which 
is  numbered  47,  has  been  delivered.    In  the  nrst  division,  Parliamentaiy. 
we  find  that  there  were  presented,  during  the  session,  463  petitions,  to 
which  the  signatures  attached  number  539,781,  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
the  union ;  the  last  was  from  the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  presented  hy  Mr, 
O'Counell,  with  803  signatures.    In  the  ecclesiastical  department    3Ja 
I)etitions  have  been  presented,  with  49,051  signatures,  against  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state ;  while  the  number  of  petitiona  presented  praying 
that  separation  was  63,  with  72,274  signatures.    The  number  presented  in 
support  of  the  church  of  England  generally  is  1184,  with  155,783  naine$ 
attached;  in  support  of  the  cpurch  of  Scotland,  ^l  nefition^  an4  21,&39 
names;  in  support  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland.  320  petitions  with 
51,909.    In  mvour  of  some  legislative  enactment  for  a  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  petitions  numbered  722,  ^nd  they  bore  attached 
157,419  signatures.    Tne  number  from  I'rotestant  Dissenters  for  celief  waa 
434,  with'^352,910  signatures;  against  their  claim,  495  petitions,  with 
35,212  signatures.     On  the  subject  of  religious  observances  abroad*  20 
petitions  and  1121  signatures.    Against  the  Irish  Tithe  iBiU,  10  petitioi^ 
with  10,067  signatures.    For  the  acjmission  of  Pissenteis  to  the  Univer- 
sities 24  petitions,  with  2564  signatures;  against  tlie  measure,  445  peti- 
tions, havms:  41,810  signatures.    In  the  colonial  departpoent  we  find  there 
urere  presented  four  petitions,  with  78,503  signatures,  from  Lower  Canada, 
approving  of  the  measures  of  the  local  legislature,  and  pr^^ying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  thereto.    Against  the  Church-rate  Bil)  were  presented 
144  petitions,  having  attachecf  51,815  names ;  for  repeal  of  the  malt  duty> 
120  petitionsi  with  26,503  signatures ;   against  the  increase  of  duty  oq 
spirit  licences,  17  petitions,  with  946  signatures.    The  re^t  qf  the  petition^ 
are  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Before  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  given  in  evidenoe 
by  a  London  pavior,  that  a  macadamized  or  broken*stone>road  requires  for 
keeping  in  repair  the  first  year  and  every  year  afterwards,  two  coats  of 
three  inches  thick,  to  allow  for  wear;  and  the  estimate  of  cost  is  7«.  SdL 
the  first  coat  per  superficial  yard ;  two  coatings  at  1«.  9d,  each  per  yard, 
for  ten  years,  1/.  15^.;  cleansing,  at  lOd.  per  yard  for  ten  years,  S$.  4d,; 
which  is  21,  lOs,  lOd.  per  yard. 

Summary  of  Savings'  Banks^  ^c^  in  England  and  Woks, — (Frcm  Mr, 
Tidd  Pratt's  Pamphlet.)— In  England,  WSes,  and  Ireland,  (the  popula* 
tion  being  21,661,975),  there  were,  on  the  2(}th  of  November,  1833,  484 
Savings'  Banks.  Two  have  made  no  return.  The  remaining  Banks 
contain — 


Depositors' 

Increase  or  Decrease 
since  1831. 

AflBount. 

ATerave  of 
each  Dep. 

244,675  under  £20  .... 

133  968      —      60  .... 

66,^15      —    100  .... 

19,306      —    150  .... 

9,552      —    JJOO  .... 

3,875  al)ove  200  .... 

25,409  increase 

15,207  increase 

2,594  increase 

909  increi^e< 

1,174  increase 

515  decrease 

£. 
L734,709 
4,107,436 
3,866,827 
2.315,957 
1,610,419 
849,606 

14,47B.963 

1,016,107 

2a*,051 

£. 

7 

67 
120 
168 
252 

31 

281 

67 

S3 

467,101  depositors    .... 
4,608  friendly  societies 
9,366  charitable  ditto 

475,156  Accounts 

44,748  increase 

34  increase 

673  increase 

46,756  inereaie 

16,716,11 1* 

*  The  Increase  in  amount  invested  since  November,  1831,  Is  ],403,4$4/l 
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FQREIG?T  VARIETIES. 

American  Episcopal  Staiistics,^¥rom  the  numerous  and  very  complete 
statistical  tables  in  the  Churchman's  Almanac^  we  take  the  fpllowing  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States : — Sin<Je'the 
revolution  there  nave  been  30  bishops,  14  have  died,  1 6  are  now  living  5 
three  were  consecrated  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  one  by  Bishop  Pro- 
vost, and  25  by  Bishop  White.  Students  in  the  General  Theological  Se- 
minary, 65.  The  Missionary  Society  has  eight  missionaries  in  this  country, 
and  two  in  Greece.  A  mission  is  soon  to  be  established  in  China.  The 
number  of  clergy  increased  during  40  years,  between  1792  and  1832,  from 
192  to  upwards  of  600.  In  Connecticut,  22  to  57;  New  York,  19  to  163; 
Pennsylvania  14  to  60  ;  South  Carolina,  15  to  34.  Virginia  decreased  61 
to  56 ;  Connecticut  and  South  Carolina  increased  two-fold ;  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  fourfold,  and  New  York  sevenfold.  Diocese  of  New 
York — The  total  number  of  clergy  in  this  diocese  is  183,  and  the  total 
number  of  congregations  190.  Reports  were  received  from  162  organized 
parishes,  under  the  care  of  129  officiating  ministers,  of  whom  66  are  rec- 
tors, seven  assistant  ministers,  and  56  missionaries,  Ther^  were  reported 
2842  baptisms,  1 0,300 communicants,  11  Ql  confirmed,  22  deacons,  and  nine 
priests  ordained,  1043  marriages,  1419  burials;  there  are  34  candidates  for 
orders,  1 0  new  congregations  were  organized,  20  churches  consecrated,  and 
the  following  sums  collected: — For  the  Episcopal  Fuod,797  dol.  88  cents ; 
Missionary  and  Education  Society  General  Fund,  553  dol.  27  cents; 
Missionary  Fund,  3405  dol.  67  cents  ;  Education  Fund,  1274dols.  59 cents; 
Diocesan  Fund,  744  dol.  fl9 cents;  General  Theological  Seminary,  1849 
dol.  26  cents. — New  York  paper. 

Diamonds  at  Algiers, — Three  diamonds  were  lately  purchased  at  Algiers 
from  a  native,  which  were  found  in  the  golden  sands  of  the  Sumel,  in  the 
province  of  Constantine.  One  of  the  diamonds  was  obtained  by  M.  Du- 
frenez,  and  the  other  two  by  M.  Brogniart,  for  the  Museum  and  for  the 
collection  of  M.  Dree.  Hitherto  diamonds  have  not  been  known  to  exist  in 
Africa.  It  is  remarkable  that  here,  as  in  the  Brazils  and  Siberia,  they  are 
found  in  washine  for  gold.  At  present  the  opinion  is  that  diamonds,  like' 
amber,  may  be  rormed,  and  are  of  very  modern  growth.  It  is  not  seldom 
that  diamonds  contain  in  the  middle  hard  soft  hollows,  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  amber. — German  paper. 

The  "  Journal  de  Gendve''  states,  that  in  the  Canton  of  Uri  the  glaciers 
have  been  so  much  perforated  and  melted  by  the  hot  weather  of  the  sum- 
mer, that  their  shapes  have  been  completely  changed,  and  considerable 
apprehension  is  entertained  of  accidents  whei)  the  rainy  season  arrives. 
One  of  the  peaks,  called  the  HuiQrm,  has  presented  a  strange  and  won- 
derful spectacle,  that  of  the  body  of  a  young  hunter,  who  perished  in  that 
place  thirteen  years  ago.  By  the  side  of  the  skeleton  were  found  his  watch 
(of  silver),  his  knife,  and  the  iron  of  his  gun. 

A  gigantic  undertaking  is  abcnit  to  be  executed  in  the  southern  part  of 
Savoy.  It  is  to  connect,  by  a  suspension-bridge  of  a  single  arch,  two 
points  in  the  road  between  Annecy  and  Geneva,  several  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  rising  250  feet  above  the  bed  of  ^  torrent. 

From  official  tables  just  published  by  the  Custom-house,  it  appears  that, 
in  1833,  the  imports  into  France  by  sea  were  467,11 7,1 79f.,  and  by  land, 
226,158,573f. ;  total  imports,  693,27d,752f.  The  exports  were— by  sea, 
550,408,559f. ;  by  bind,  215,907,753f.;  total,  766,dl«,312f.  The  vessels 
that  arrived  were— French,  3561;  tons,  358,157;  foreign,  5115;  tons, 
623,735.  These  vessels  brought  merchandise,  from  french  colonies, 
64,095,215f.;  and  from  foreign  countries,  4Q3,021,964f.  The  departures 
were— French  vess^g,  3075;  toBS>  318,84Q;  foreifi;n,  4580 ;  tons,  464,028. 
They  took  goods,  for  French  cdoiiies,  42,629,864^;  for  foreign  countries, 
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ft07,778»695f.  The  goods  in  bond,  on  the  9l8t  of  December,  I9M,  w«to 
1 12,960,]  1  If.  The  goods  that  passed  tit  trarmtu  through  France  in  1833 
were  107,8 71, 655f.  The  goods  exported  with  premium  in  the  same  yetat 
were  99>260,9l6f.,  and  tne  premiums  paid,  18,485,634f.  The  following 
table  shows  the  premiums  pud  in  the  last  two  yean  :— 


Refined  sugar 

Alolasses 

Soap. 

Refined  talphnr 

Spun  cotton 

Cotton  goods 

Mahogany  fttmiture 

Kitrlo  and  ralpliaric  adds. . . . 
Spun  wool  and  woollen  goods. 
Straw  and  bark  hats  ..•..••• 

Tanned  or  curried  skins 

Lead  •  • 

Copper. 


Total 


1832. 


Francs. 

18,573,627 

536,930 

648,636 

24,206 

^4,707 

996,708 

700 

86,692 

2,982,116 

24,892 

46,647 

39,375 

2,412 


23,955,638 


1833. 


Francs. 

12,517,832 

389,283 

729,392 

16,166 

36,617 

988,841 

2,432 

38,4fl» 

3,644,468 

41,277 
31,362 

41,197 
3,359 


18,485,634 


The  goods  seised  amounted  to  l,171,d60f. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Trb  opinion  that  has  been  formed,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  Mr. 
Jacob*s  vast  accumulation  of  evidence,  and  his  inductive  reports,  that  a 
large  stock  of  old  wheat  remained  in  hand  previously  to  last  harvest,  has 
received  confirmation  from  the  large  supplies  lately  furnished;  and  in 
proof  of  the  extended  cultivation  and  growth  of  that  staple  of  existence, 
accounts  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  quantities  sent  to  the  London 
market  during  the  last  ten  years  from  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  Iincolnshir« 
and  Cambridgeshire.  By  these  it  appears  that  the  joint  supplies  from 
these  counties  have  been  increased  as  understated. 
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1825 

25,442 

12,820 

13,685 

8,472 

1826 

32,503 

9,929 

18,679 

1,198 

1827 

31,751 

9,119 

11,447 

1,265 

1828 

31,609 

8,741 

13,444 

0,756 

1829 

22,048 

5,567 

2,114 

6,023 

1830 

22,341 

7,616 

9,021 

360 

1831 

23,883 

5,937 

11,980 

7,776 

1832 

29,851 

7,675 

12,283 

8,017 

1833 

37,161 

11,764 

17,451 

11,904 

1834 

47,101 

14,523 

26,985 

ft 

20,100 

This  acts  two  ways  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  oats,  the  lands  where 
that  grain  was  raised  being  appropriated  to  wheat,  and  by  increasing^  the 
supplies  of  the  latter  article  proportionably.  The  causes  which  hsuve  given 
rise  to  this  change— better  tillsge,  and  a  necessity  .fi>r  augmenting  the 


«IO0(  vpiyHtbla.pevt  of  the  orap--toye  no  doobtjopftratoi  geiieraHy  to  bring 
BU>re  wheai  into  the  market,  and  to  detaai  Mr^  Jaoeb's  prophecy  of  even- 
tual scarcity. 

In  oar  last  Keportwe  mentioned  that  the  low  price  of  wheat,--^i«ath€r  be- 
cause it  forms  the  main  subsiatence  of  the  people,  than  on  acooun^of  its 
important. station  in  the  farsier's  cropv, — had-  induced  adesi^  to  lower 
wages,  not  only  upon  this^  but  upon  the  plain  principle  that  the  waieres 
always  fluctuaife  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  food.  This  determina- 
tion has  since  been  more  ^nerally  acted  upon.    Discontent  is. the  natural 
consequence.    Large  meetings  of  laboured  have  been  held  in  several  dis- 
tricts, hithetto  without  any  violence ;  but  though  the  men  have  stopped 
short  of  mischief  during  the  day,  there  have  been  but  too  many  terrible 
indications  of  the  temper  of  the  country  in  the  spreading  practice  of  incen- 
diarism.   The  apprehension  -of  the  new  Poor-law,  anstn^  out  of  the  few 
instances  of  apparent  severity  where  it  has  been  acted  iN>on^  also  operates 
to  exasperate  the  labourers,  who  are  but  too  unfversally  impressed  with 
the  beUef  that  neRher  "  the  world,  nor  tiie  world's  law,**  is  friendly  to  them. 
It  shoidd  indeed  seem  that  they  still  adhere  to  the  pernicious  error  which 
has  destroyed  so  much  property,  reduced  the  meahs  of  their  employment, 
and  brought  so  many  of  themselves  to  an  untimely  end  ;  that  a  higher  rate 
of  wages  must  eventually  be  compelled  by  the  destruction  of  agricultural 
produce  by  fire.    Of  all  the  changes  parochial  degradation  and  moral  de- 
pravation have  brought  upon  the  JSnglish  character,  this  is  the  most  to  be 
deplored,  because  it  is  connected  with  so  much  palpable  vengeance,  and  is 
perpetrated  in  the  most  diabolical  spirit  of  malice.    The  worst  of  it  is  that 
all  the  remedies  hitherto  tried  have  £^d*.. Hut  idleness  and  pauperism 
have  completely  perverted  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  class  of  agricultural 
labourers.  And  now  the  press.  l)egins  to 'discover  that  the  object  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  is  the  restoring  the  balance  between  the  deniand  for, 
and  the  supply  of  labour.    Until  this  be  effected — until,  the  labourer  can 
eonnt  on  constant  employment  at  the  market-rate  of  wages— until  he 
ceases  to  be  driven  from  one  employer  to  another,  one  day  under  a  farmer, 
and  the  next  in  a  gravel-pit,  the  country  can  never  be  considered  secure 
against  such  attempts  as  are  now  spreading  so  great  an  alarm  among  the 
agriculturists."    This,  we  most  potently  believe,  this  has  been  long  since 
emphatically  stated  in  our  pages.    In  the  leading  article  of  this  journal, 
for  March  )83*i,  it  was  deduced  from  incontrovertible  premises,  drawn  from 
a  view  of  the  whole  case;  •*  that  the  pauperism  of  the  labourers  in  agricul- 
ture arises  from  their  being  confined  to  an  area  insufficient  for  their  profit- 
able employment.**    This  was  then  true,  and  the  subsequent  effect  has 
only  been  to  increase  the  pressure  by  the  accession  to  the  labour  market  of 
those  arriving  at  a  working  age  out  of  a  population  increasing  daily  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  per  diem.    The  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  extend  that  area 
by  home  and  foreign  colonization ;  the  latter  can  never  be  made  suffici- 
ently comprehensive;  the  reliance  of  the  conntryfor  its  rescue  must  there- 
fore be  mainly  placed  on  the  former.    Come  it  slow,  or  come  it  fast,  to  this 
it  must  come  eventually. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  compare  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  principle,  and  the  theoretical  condemnation  of  it,  which  we  find 
in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  economists  in  Parliament,  in  committees, 
in  societies,  and  la^t,  not  least,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  new  Poor- 
Law  fiUl  itself. 

The  space  we  devote  to  this  part  of  our  miscellany  is?  scarcely  equal  to 

carry  out  the  development,  but  we  may  perhaps  find  the  means  hereafter 

to  open  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  the  palpable  errors  and  contradictions 

now  going  on  in  this  respect.    In  the  mean  time,  we  have  said  enough  to 

tnm  the  attention  of  the  countiy  to  the  fkct. 

I  The  com  markets  have  evinced  little' variety  or  change  since  our  last : 

I  tho  prioei  remain  pretty  much  the  same ;  the  supplies  of  the  raw  material 

I  equal  to  ths  demand,  a  UtUo  below  it'  peHtaps  in  the  mantrfttclitr&d  article, 
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for  which  reason  flour  has  borne  a  rate  disproportloned  to  the  pru^e  of 
wheat.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  begins  m  a  slight  degree  to  abate, 
though  the  drought  still  may  be  said,  comparative^  speaking  with  the 
average  of  years,  to  continue,  and  the  wind  has  also  set  the  mills  so  moved 
to  work,  and  increased,  within  the  last  week  or  two,  the  supplies  of  flour. 
This  evil,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  angry  discussion  in  the  journals, 
will  thus  soon  remedy  itself.  The  wheat  trade,  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
from  a  supply  shortened  in  a  degree  by  the  necessity  of  wheat-sowing  and 
field  employment,  has  been  more  firm  than  previously.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  millers  in  the  vicinity  of  London  have  the  power  under  such 
circumstances  artificially  to  sustain  the  price  of  fiour,but  the  disproportion 
cannot  be  continued  for  any  long  period.  Besides  these  circumstances  enu- 
merated, this  artificial  scarcity  has  been  favoured  by  the  late  gales  having 
prevented  the  arrival  of  cargoes  both  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
coastwise  from  even  England. 

Of  barley  the  supply  has  been  tolerabljr  liberal,  but  nevertheless  prices 
have  improved,  showing  that  this  residt  arises  ftom  the  general  conviction 
of  the  production  not  being  fully  equal  to  present  and  future  demand.  It  is 
stated  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  Hamourgh  for  the  article,  which  is  at 
13  to  14  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  malt-trade  follows  the  bariey- 
trade,  and  is  brisk  at  better  prices.  Chevalier  malt  found  ready  sale  at 
65*.,  and  the  best  a  still  higher  rate.  Oats  may  be  deemed  to  have  ad- 
vanced full  3*.  during  the  middle  fortnight  of  the  month,  and  are  earnestly 
inquired  for.  Beans  are  also  in  demand  at  higher  qualities,  and  orders  for 
the  article  are  sent  abroad,  while  from  1*.  to  2*.  more  have  been  given  for 
the  article  in  bond.  The  foreign  markets  exhibit  little  or  nothing  of  change. 

While  the  mild  weather  has  favoured  the  growth  of  turnips,  which,  hay- 
ing recovered  in  some  sort  from  the  blasting  effects  of  the  mildew,  have 
continued  to  increase  in  the  apple,  the  wheat-sowing  has  been  somewhat 
retarded  by  its  dryness.  This  nas  made  the  appearance  of  the  blade  rather 
later  than  usual,  and  even  now  there  is  land  to  sow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  old  adage  (we  put  great  faith  in  such  maxims,  for  they  are  generally  those 
of  experience,)  will  not  hold  this  season,  for  if  it  does,  the  harvest  of  next 
year  will  be  short  The  adage  we  dlude  to  is  conveyed  in  the  homely 
distich — 

''.Sow  in  the  slop 
Heavy  at  top." 
Perhaps  there  never  was  less  of  **  slop  *'  than  during  the  present  wheat* 
sowing.  We  have  remarked  an  unususd  quantity  of  red  weed  {mb  the 
poppy  is  called  by  farmers)  now  springing,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  com- 
monly known  that  for  this  very  important  evil  there  is  a  certain  cure,  which 
consists  in  running  a  bush  over  tne  land  the  moment  the  wheat  appears 
above  ground.  This  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times,  and  if  the  laod 
be  at  all  moist,  the  subsequent  use  of  a  heavy  rake  will  effectually  crash 
the  youn^  weed,  and  prevent  its  future  growth.  We  have  had  constant 
opportunities  of  observing  the  success  of  this  practice,  and  of  the  contcary 
on  lands  contiguous  to  each  other.  We  cannot  conclude  our  article  better 
than  by  citing  the  many  examples  of  landlords  and  clergy  making  returns 
of  rent  and  tithes  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  A  dimi- 
nution of  rent,  tithe,  and  taxation,  is  far  more  to  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
remedy  for  distress,  than  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  labour.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  benevolence.  If  the  rent  or  tithe  be  too 
high  for  the  relative  value  of  the  crop,  let  the  land  be  fairly  assessed.  Let 
the  farmer  be  reinstated  in  his  rights.  So  long  as  it  is  otherwise  he  re- 
mains a  mere  dependant  on  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the  landlord  and 
clergyman.  This  is  as  much  a  subject  for  redress  as  the  rate  of  wages 
being  made  up  out  of  the  poofs  rate.  The  one  will  make  a  suppliant  of 
the  tenant,— the  other  has  made  a  pauper  of  the  labourer.  Both  are  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  the  yeoman,  and  "  the  bold  peasantiy  ** 
which  have  been  hitherto  the  pride  and  the  support  of  EnglancL 
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Cultivation  of  the  Potato, — An  useful  and  interesting  lecture  on  this 
subject  has   been  delivered    by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,   at  the    Devizes 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  in  the  course  of  v^hich  the  lecturer,  in 
alluding  to  the  very  slovenly  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  for  a  croi>  of  po- 
tatoes in  his  own  neighbourhood,  said,  "  That  previous  preparation  is  of  ' 
the  utmost  consequence,  I  am  well  convinced,  as  I  this  year  obtained  a 
crop  three  times  as  large  on  the  ground  I  myself  dug,  as  on  that  for  which  I 
paid  a  labourer.    The  generality  of  diggers  stand  upon  the  ground  they 
are  to  dig,  and  slope  the  spade  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  loosen  the  goil  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  upper  soil  be- 
comes impoverished,  while  that  beneath  receives  the  fatness,  without  re- 
turning anything  for  the  supply  of  the  plant.    I  speak  now  of  some  of  the 
market-gardeners  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  labourers.    Their  lands 
are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  no  real  science  displayed.    As 
long  as  they  can  scrape  enough  off  the  land  to  pay  their  rent,  they  seem 
content  with  their  work.    The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  is  never  to  touch  it  but  when  the  weather  is  dry.    One  day's 
(digging  on  a  wet  day  has  often  spoiled  the  productiveness  of  the  ground 
for  a  whole  year.    The  next  thing  is  to  dig  deep.    Before  you  commence 
digging  &  patch  of  ground,  open  a  trench  two  feet  wide.    If  the  soil  will 
permit,  take  it  out  two  spades  deep  ;  if  the  good  soil  is  shallow,  throw  qut 
onlv  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  but  be  sure  that  the  under-soil  or  substratum 
is  dug  as  deep  as  the  spade  will  go,  without  mixing  it  with  the  upper  soiL 
This  alone  will  add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  crop ;  then  throw 
upon  the  opening  so  dug  the  top  soil  of  the  next  space,  and  operate  upon 
the  subsoil  in  a  similar  manner ;  thus  every  year  the  goodness  and  depth 
of  the  soil  will  increase.'*    The  lectiirer  very  justly  observed,  that  next  to 
.  the  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  allotment  system,  is  to 
teach  tnose  to  whom  the  land  is  let,  the  most  profitable  mode  of  cultivating 
it. — Devizes  Gazette. 


USEFUL  ARTS. 


Important  Discovery. — Mr.  F.  A.  Bernhardt,  a  distinguished  architect 
and  civil  engineer  of  Berlin,  eiter  many  3rears'  application,  has  found  out  a 
method  of  constructing  fire-places  so  that  they  shall  not  emit  smoke  either 
in  the  chamber  or  in  the  street ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  current  of  waxm 
air  is  diffused  throughout  the  building,  which  in  purity  is  equal  to  atmo- 
spheric air.  By  this  invention,  without  altering  the  stoves  as  at  present 
constructed,  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  now  used  will  create  the  necessary 
degree  of  warmth.  It  has  been  applied  with  the  most  complete  success  in 
Prussia. 

New  Detonator. — A  patent  has  been  taken  out  fbr  a  novel  description 
of  lock  for  percussion  guns.  The  nipple  on  which  a  cap  is  placed  is  at  the 
end  of  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  and  a  lever  which  lifts  by  a  hinge  joint 
enables  the  cap  to  be  put  upon  the  nipple,  and  when  the  lever  is  closed, 
all  is  water- proof,  and  little  appearance  of  a  lock.  On  the  inside  is  a 
plunger  with  a  spring,  which,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  strikes  against  the 
cap,  and  fires  the  gun.  To  the  trigger  is  attached  a  lever  bolt,  which  is 
acted  on  by  the  hand  in  the  act  of  firing,  so  as  to  free  the  trigger,  but  at 
all  other  times  it  renders  the  gun  as  safe  as  with  the  common  lock.  There 
is  no  cock,  and  the  invention  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  one,  but  time 
must  prove  whether  it  is  effective,  and  possessed  of  advantages  sufficient 
to  occasion  its  general  adoption. 

Sn2 
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KBW  PATENTS. 


tfoineUm  INjngne,  of  (laf  acre  Paric,  f  ft  the 
county  of  Salop,  Esq.,  for  ceitaio  tmjjnyre- 
menu  lo  apparatiia  for  preirenling  accM^nta 
to  travelling  carrla'ifea  of  tarloiiB  de«crl|)tl6nt. 

Jean  BapMite  Molleraf,  no«r  fet)din|r  w*^ 
gir  John  Byariay,  at  WbltolMad^i  Or<m,  ta 
the  parish  of  St.  hiik;  CImUm,  In  the  cMiaty 
of  Middleaex,  mannfneiuring  chemist,  for 
certain  improvementa  In  the  manafaetnre  of' 
gas  for  illumination. 

Richard  Witty,  of  Hanley.  in  the  eoilnfty  of  ' 
Stofford,  civil  engineer,  for  an  improvement 
or  improvementa  In  aaving  ftiel  and  hunting 
amok^  appUeable  to  famaew  and  ato««a. 

Joseph  Sazton.  of  Susaax-atraet,  la  the 
eomity  of  MIddleaez,  mechaoteian*  Cor  fm- 
Iffovemenla  In  printing  prasaea,  and  in  preiaca 
for  certain  other  pnrpoaes. 

Samuel  Draper,  of  Radford,  in  the  tonoly 
of  Nottingham,  laca^maker.  for  an  improved 
manufacture  of  figured  bobbin  nett,  or  what  ia 
commonly  called  bobbin  nett  lace. 

James  Garduer.  of  Banbury,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  ironmonger,  for  certain  improve- 
ments on  machines  for  cutting  Swedish  and 
other  turnips,  mangel-wurxel,  and  other  roola 
used  as  food  for  aheep,  horned  cattle,  and 
other  animals. 

Joseph  Clissild  Daniell.  of  Tirerton  If  llhr, 
near  Bath,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  clothier, 
for  an  improvement  or  improvements  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  or  preparing  woollen 
cloth. 

Richard  Freen  Martin,  of  Herenles  Build- 
ioga,  Lambeth,  In  the  county  of  Surrey,  gen- 
tleman, for  a  certain  proceaa  or  processes, 
method  or  methods,  of  combining  various 
materiala  ao  as  to  form  stuccoes,  plaaters.  or 
cements,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  artfAcial 
stones,  marbles,  and  other  like  aafaatandes 
uaed  In  bolldlnga,  deoorattoita,  or  almlUur  pur- 

potea. 

Jamea  Jamleaon  Cordea,  of  Idol  Lane,  In 
the  city  of  London,  merchant,  for  a  certain 
improvement  or  Improvementa  In  maehlnery 
for  making  nails.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner 
reaiding  abroad. 

Jamea  Jamleaon  Cordea,  of  Idol  Lane,  in  the 
dty  of  London,  merchant,  for  *  certain  Im- 
provement or  Iminovemcnta  in  machinery  lor 
making  rivete  and  acrcw  marka,  or  bolta.  Com- 
manleated  by  a  foreigner. 

Bei^amln  Biek,  of  Bolton-le-Moora,  in  the 
county  Palatine  of  Laneaater,  engineer,  for 
certain  Improvementa  In  locomotive  steam- 
carriages,  parte  of  which  improvements  are 
applicable  to  ordinary  carriage*,  and  to  aCeam- 
eaginea  employed  for  other  uaea. 

Thomaa  Sbarpe,  of  Hai^cheater,  in  the 
county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  ami  Richard 
Roberta,  of  the  same  place,  engineers,  for 
certain  improvementa  in  machinery  for  a  pin- 
ning and  doubling  cotton,  silk,  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  Communicated  by  •  fo- 
reigner reaiding  alwoad. 

John  JEricsaon,  of  Union  Wharf,  Albany- 
atrect,  Regent'a  Park,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dLesex,  engineer*  for  certain  Improved  mo* 
chinery  applicable  for  pxopeUing  ve4sela. 


Richards  fiLUdogtoii.  af  Bimlagha»>  itbthtt 
oennty  of  Waawilcli«' optician,  for  »a  |qAps«v>e- 
roent  or  improvements  in  the  ooiiatnactiii0, 
making,  or  manafactoriog  of  apectaclea. 

Thomaa  Searle,  of  Coleman-atrect*  ia  tWe 
e1tr*6f  Lomdmr,  merchoalh  for  ctftain  tm 
peovemente  in  boilc«e«ioe  generating  oleaM. 
Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
-  Lord  Baron  Audley,  of  Raleigh  -Castle,  ia 
the  county  of  Stafford,  for  an  apparotos  or 
maddlie  aa  a  substitute  for,  or  to  be  attached 
to,  locks  or  other  fastenings,  which  he  deB»- 
minatea  a  lock  protector. 

Samuel  Seward,  of  the  pariah  of  AU  Sateta. 
Poplar,  in  the  eonnty  of  Mlddieaea^  ei«iaecr. 
fbr  certain  improvementa  in  the  conatructioa 
of  ateam-englnea. 

Chmde  Marie  Hllaire  Mottnard.  of  Breerar- 
atreet,  Gohien-aqaare,  in  the  county  of  hUd- 
dieaez.  mcrdiaal*  for  a  certain  improvement 
In  looBM  or  machinery  for  araaring  fobrica. 
Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  nhroari. 
George  Litttewort,  of  Rahere-atreet,  GoavcB- 
nad,  ia  the  ooonty  of  Middlesex,  watch  ajid 
clock  maker,  for  certain  Improvementa  on 
watches  and  docks. 

Malcolm  M'Gregor,  of  Manchester,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  manufacturer,  for  certain 
Improvements  In  machinery  for  slnbbing, 
roving,  spinning,  twisting,  and  doubling  cot- 
ton and  other  fibroua  materials. 

James  Jonea,  of  Salford»  in  the  pariah  of 
Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  ma- 
chine maker,  for  certain  Iroproremeata  for 
making  rovlngs,  spinning  and  doubling  of  cot- 
ton, ailk,  fiax,  and  other  fibrous  sobalancea. 

Manoah  Bower,  of  Birmingham,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  manufacturer,  and  George 
Bly  th,  of  the  same  place,  merchant,  for  certain 
Improvementa  on,  or  addiUon  to,  aaddles  for 
horaea. 

Jean  Baptiste  Pleney,  of  Panton-sqnare.  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  brick-maker,  for 
certain  improved  machinery  for  manufactnr- 
fng  articles  out  of  brick  and  other  the  like 
earth.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing 
abroad. 

Jamea  and  John  Hartley,  of  West  Bromwleh. 
near  Birmingham,  glass  manufartorrrs,  for  a 
certain  improvement  or  certain  improvementa 
lo  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

John  Stanley  and  John  Walroaley.  both  of 
Manchester,  mechanics,  for  certain  improve- 
ments on  grates  or  apparatus  applicable  to 
Bteam-engines  or  other  purposes,  and  In  appa> 
rattfs  fbr  feeding  the  same  with  fuel,  which 
appatntua  conjointly  or  aeparately  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purpose*. 

Amaaa  Stone,  of  Johnstone,  In  the  eo«aty 
of  Providence,  and  atate  of  Rhode  fslaed.  In 
the  United  Staiea  of  America,  mncfalakt,  now 
residing  at  Liverpool,  In  the  eonnty  of  Lan- 
eaater, for  aa  improvement  on  power  and 
other  looms,  and  in  the  weaving  of  allk. 
hempen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  cloth* 

George  Daniel  Carey,  of  Boaford,  In  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  hat  manofaeturer*  for 
certain  machinery  or  apparatna  lo  be  employed 
in  tlie  m«auf«clure  of  bale. 
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John  George  Bodrarr,  of  Bolton.le'Bfoori, 
{ii  Ibe  coiibtv  ffdetlM  of  Laocaiter,  (HtII  en- 
ghieert  for  certala  improeciaenta  in  the  con- 
•tnieHon  of  gretes,  atojTce,  and  farDBeea»  ep- 
plicable  to  ■teuD-engince  and  mftoy  uiefal 
purpotct. 

John  Oeorge  BodaMf,  of  Boltoii-le4f oorit 
In  the  county  PelotlBs  of  Ltncaetcr,  oivUon- 


ghieer/  for  certain  improrementi  In  iteam. 
engiBes  and  boiltrt  applicable  both  ia  fixed 
and  locomotlic  engine*. 

Jamea  Rerrie  and  I^aTid  Anderson,  both  of 
the  oity  of  Glaagoir,  in  Scotland,  maoufac- 
tnrera,  for  a  machine  or  machioea  for  making 
a  new  or  Imprwed  deacriptioa  at  heddlee  sr 
taealda  to  be  wed  la  weaftDg^ 


BAN£RUBTS> 


FROM  OCTOBSB  21,  TO  MOYSHBBa  21^  IBM^  INOLUSITK. 

J.  Ho&DswoBTH,  Northooram.  Yorkshire, 
worfted^qjilnaer.  I.  B.  MAanw.  Salisbnry, 
Wiltshire,  draper.  Bf .  Txlmt,  Bath,  halter. 
J,-B.  Ksxjc,  NottlBgham,  laco<mainifBctiu«r. 
J.  Nicholson,  Prestbary,  CHoooeatershire, 


Oct.  21.— J.  Colli  >ro,  Yannotttti,  grocer. 
J.  AvpLHT,  Newington  Oaaseway,  strawJiat 
loanttftetorer.  \V«  BiemARors.  Oafard-st, 
Jeweller.  R.  Obsmond,  Great  ScoCtand- 
yard,  coal-merchattt.  J,  Haal,  Picaton, 
grocer.  S.  and  J.lfAan^  Xxeter,  glass- 
nevchantA  W.  Garik,  HeadUHiv  Novthoas- 
befiand,  money-seriTener.  J.  Ro  s«om>  Car- 
narvon, coal-merchant.  W.  Colb,  Chester, 
builder.  6.  Cubitt.  North  Walsham,  Nor- 
fbllr,  llme-bimier.  J.  Forth,  Notttn^am, 
hatter. 

Oct  94.— S.  BcrTTBNSHAv,  High  Rolbora, 
tea-dealer.  M.  Ana  and  F.  Bbbobr,  Lfme- 
Btreet,  merchants.  R.  Prick,  Greenwich, 
grocer.  C.  Em  so  v.  Sawbridgeworth,  Hert- 
fordshire, horse-dealer.  E.  Howlbtt  and 
J.  J.  Brim  MB  a.  Frlth-street,  Soho-sqnare, 
ptinters.  E.  Lloto,  Hariey-street,  Caren- 
dish-square,  boolcseller.  B.  Lb  wis  and  J. 
lOTTON,  Wooton-nnder-Edge,  Gloucester, 
shire,  clothiers.  T.  Hitohbs,  Leamington 
Priors.  Warwiclcthire,  auctioneer.  M.  Gray, 
Walsall,  Staffordsliire,  grocer.  T.  Lord, 
Newton  Heath,  Lancashire,  sllk-manufac- 
turer.  S.  Goods,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolki 
money-scrlrener. 

Oct.  88w—il,  Gatxkbt,  High-street,  Shad- 
weli,  grocer.  F.  C.  Cbahb,  Upper  Bedford- 
place,  Bussell-sqnare,  snrgeon.  J.  S.  Db 
PiVNA,  Bocklersbnry.  City,  feather  and  Ltg^ 
horn  hat-broker.  D.  Harri s.  Strand,  hosier. 
R.  Bailbt,  WoQton-under-Bdge,  Gloncester- 
ahire,  bookbinder.  J.  W.  Smith,  North 
Shields,  shipowner.  R.  Skinkbr,  Exmouth, 
DcTonskire,  baker.  T.  Prossbr,  Coleshill, 
Warwickshire,  draper.  J.  B.  Pbak,  Market- 
Orayton,  Shropshire,  taoner.  T.  M.  Jonbs, 
Binningbam,  retail  brewer.  J.  Shaw.  Great 
Driffield,  Yorkshire,  corn-factor.  T.  Pribst- 
LBr,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  woolstapler. 

Oct.  31.— J.  Wru>,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford- 
street,  hosier.  R.  Fa  ax  man.  Fetter-lane, 
carpenter.  T.  R.  Lawia,  Toobrldge-place, 
New-road,  wine-merchant.  L  J.  B.  Isaac, 
Topeban,  Deronshire,  shipowner.  J.  Co okb. 
South  Ifolton-stxeet,  iliddieees,  tailor.  W. 
.Jamba,  Bath,  soap-boiler,  J.  Almond,  Pem- 
berton,  Lancashire,  woolleo-dcaper.  T.  La- 
tham, Ltf  erpooU  Innkeeper. 

Not.  4.— R.  G.  Ward,  High-street,  South- 
ampton, perfamer.  R.  Clarrb  and  J.  Bub- 
CBBS,  Coal  Exchange,  coal-fhctors.  T.  Car- 
TBB, Cateaton-etreet, cloth-factor.  R. Co rrt, 
Lillawood,  NorfhnmberUiBd,  cattte-dealer. 
J.  W.  Barlow,  LWerpool,  coal-merchant. 


"Nor.  7.— J.  C.  EwRT,  Brosd-stre^t-bufld- 
Ingf,  City,  nnderwriter.  A.  N.  Wicxas, 
Clement's-lane,  Lombard*atreet.  watchmaker. 
E.  PfliLLirs,  'Change-alley,  CornhiU.  prori- 
sfon-merchant  H.  Jonbs,  Ponltry.  china- 
man. S.  UiLLs,  sen.,  B.JowBTT,  and  S. 
Mills,  jan«  BolUcourt,  Fleet-street,  printers. 
R.  Davibs,  Noble-street,  City,  straw-hat  ma- 
Bufactarer.  E.  Harvbt,  baby-linen  mantt- 
factarer.  W.  B.  Allbn.  Clapton,  Somerset- 
shire, tanner.  T.  Morgan,  EIgn,  Hereford- 
sliire,  timber  merchant.  J.  Mitchell,  Pe- 
nlstone,  Yorkshire,  cloCh-mannfactnrer.  J. 
^TARKBR,  Jarrow  Lodge.  Durham,  ship- 
bniider.  JT.  W.  Wbbb,  Axbridge,  Somerset- 
shire, grocer.  J.  Bailbt,  Sparsholt,  Hamp- 
shire, cattle-salesman.  J.  Hampson,  SaU 
ford,  Lancashire,  schoolmaster. 

Not.  ll.F-W..i.  Coovam  SackrUle-street, 
PlooBdIUy,  taUor.  T«  Dban.  Aaylnm-build- 
.inga^  Westa»Uist«rroad»  cow-keeper.  C,  Car. 
TBR,  Oxford-st.,  woollen-draper.  T.  Corvb, 
LimeiboaK,  bnlldec  T.  Grano br.  Hero- 
lock-cotut,  Carey-street,  Tictualler.  G.  Bi- 
▼HBB, Twickenham,  upholsterer.  J.  Rivbbs, 
Hithwych,  Hortfdrdshlre,  grocer.  T.  C. 
Ubd WIN.  Broad-wall,  SUmford-street,  Black- 
firlara*-road,  engineer.  C.  T.  Jonbs,  Brighton, 
hovae-dcalor.  £.  PRAMOBs.Lewtsbam.  Kent, 
bafcer.  T.  Gowar,  Greenwioh^oad,  coach- 
maker.  C.  HARWAm,  SerleVplace,  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  paper-merchant  J.  Booth,  Not- 
tfaglian,  ■toao'mason.  J.  Tatlor,  Spot- 
laodfbrldgOf  Lancashire,  hatter.  T.  Man- 
•BLL,  Stonrbiidge,  Worcestershire,  grocer. 
W.  Harris,  sen.,  and  B.  Harris,  Stoke 
Prior.  Worceatershlre,  millers. 

Not.  14.~-T.  Grotb,  Great  Surrey-street, 
taitOr.  G.  W.  Farmbr,  Tavistock-street, 
Corent-garden,  jeweller.  W.  Spri  vo.  Great 
Portland-street,  Portland-place,  phimber.  H. 
Darin,  High-street,  Uorough.  cheesemonger. 
G.HODOHTON,  Hertford-Street,  May-fair,  ssd- 
dler.  B.  Y.  Colbman,  Liverpool,  watch- 
manufacturer.  T.  H.  Ma ODB.  White  BIrk, 
Lancashire,  dyer.  8.  GoorRKT,  Bristol, 
Jeweller.  J.  Kb r wood,  Cassington,  Oxford- 
shire, grocer.  W.  W.  Wadklin,  WolTer- 
hampton,  ehoe-mamifhctiirer.  J.  Barmbs, 
Stratford-npon-AToo,  carpenter. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


The  recent  mdricei  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  Yorkshire  and 
Ijancashire,  show  the  tiade  in  WooUen 
goods  has  been  less  activei  upon  the 
whole,  of  late,  than  it  had  been  for 
some  time  past.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool  J  and  the  prospect  of  its  still  far- 
ther declining,  had  produced  a  serious 
effect  on  the  sale  of  goods  already  ma- 
nufacturedi  and  had  relaxed  the  energy 
of  the  manufacturers  ;  the  unsettled 
state  of  political  affairs,  too,  had  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  evil.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  the  best  informed, 
that  if  no  serious  political  conflicts  in- 
tervene, this  state  of  partial  inactivity 
will  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  that 
the  progress  of  winter  will  restore  ani* 
mation  and  confidence  to  the  buyersi 
and  employment  and  cheerfulness  to  tha 
artisans.  In  Cotton  the  manufacturfera 
continue  to  be  in  full  occupation,  parti- 
cularly the  spinners,  and  iu  the  finer 
qualities. 

In  the  Market  for  Colonial  Produce 
there  has  l>een  until  lately  a  very  brisk 
trade  in  Sugars,  and  prices  are  still  very 
firm,  though  the  extent  of  the  transac- 
tions is  limited.  The  present}  stock  of 
West  India  Sugars  is  49,000  hhds, 
being  5000  more  than  at  this  date  in  last 
year;  that  of  Mauritius  is  66,000  bags, 
being  7^00  less  than  last  year.  Sugars 
of  the  latter  description  are  in  brisk 
demand  still,  particularly  the  finer  qua- 
lities fur  the  grocers,  and  an  advance  of 
1«.  6d,  to  2*.  per  cwt.  has  oonseqtiently 
been  obtained.  The  prices  lately  realized 
by  public  sale  were,  for  low  brown,  ids. ; 
good  brown,  51«.  to  63«.;  yellow,  54«.  to 
59«.  In  East  India  Sugars  there  is  but 
little  doing ;  foreign  go  off  with  more 
animation,  yellow  Havannah  bringing 
27«.  6c/.  to  28«. ;  brown,  26«.  Gd.  The 
last  average  price  is  li,  9«.  Wfd,  per 
cwt. 

Refined  Sugars  have  gone  off  with 
more  spirit  latterly,  and  an  improve- 
ment of  6<i.  to  U.  per  cwt.  is  the  re- 
sult: 3U.  9d,  to  32«.  has  been  paid  for 
fine  crushetl. 

British  Plantation  Coffee  has  lately 
advanced  2«.  per  cwt.,  and  it  maintains 
that  advance  with  firmness ;  Jamaica, 
good  ordinary  clean,  brings  75t.  to  78f. ; 
iine  ordinary,  86i.  to  QQt,  Foreign  and 
Rast  India  Coffees  have  also  risen  about 
If. ;  a  parcel  of  Ceylon  sold  for  49«. ; 
and  some  good  St.  Domingo  for  47'-  Bd. 

The  sale  of  Cocoa  is  dull ;  Trinidad, 
fair  quality  red,  lately  brought  50«.  Qd. 
to  51«.  6d. ;  good  Grenada,  48*.  to  50«. 


In  the  Spirit  Market,  Bums  are  vcit 
firm,  and  proof  I/eewards  are  vonh 
2«.  2d.  per  gallon.  Brandy  and  Genera 
preaent  nothing  particular  ta  niHe. 

Considerable  excitement  lias  late'r 
been  observable  in  the  Cotton  Msrket, 
and  speculation  has  led  to  an  advance 
which  some  cautioits  and  Tigilaat  ob- 
servers imagine  to  exceed  the  intimate 
bounds  of  fair  demand «  the  ri^e  ia 
Liverpool  has  been  nearly  f«f.  per  lb.  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  In  London,  Soiats 
have  been  selling  at  BitL  to  7|^  i  B^* 
gals,  good  fair  to  good,  7i^-  ^  "i^-'f 
fine  Boweds,  \0d. 

Both  Wool  and  Silk  are  inanimate; 
but  the  quotations  of  the  latter  are  nun 
steadily  maintained  than  those  of  tke 
former.  The  demand  for  Indigo  is  alto 
dull,  and  prices  somewhat  depressed. 

The  Wheat  trade  has  been  hesry  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  with  a  fall  of 
above  Is.  per  quarter,  and  F|our  is  dovn 
3«.  per  sack.  Barley  is  also  U,  lower, 
there  having  been  some  large  cargoes 
from  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  to- 
gether with  some  foreign  of  rery  tfn« 
quality.  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  also 
without  animation.  In  Hop*  there  is 
nothing  doing ;  the  declaration  of  <^« 
old  duty  will,  it  is  said,  exceed  160,0<Xtf. 

The  Market  for   English  Securities 
has  been  very  tranquil  during  the  pot 
month,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten- 
porary  but  sudden  depression  wrought 
by  the  unexpected  announcement  <>^  f 
change  in   the  administration.    Until 
that  time,  the  fluctuations  in  Consols 
had  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  9H 
and  91}  ;  that  event  carried  them  dova 
to  90|,  but  they  have  since  rallied,  sod 
have  nearly  recovered  their  former  p^ 
sition.    The  depression  in  Bank  Slo^ 
amounted  to  4  per  cent.|  and  in  hidis 
Stock  to  3|  per  cent. 

A  more  serious  impression  wm,  bo»' 
ever,  produced  in  the  Foreign  Market. 
Spanish  Bonds,  which  were  previWf 
quoted  at  57,  fell  rapidly  to  fi3,butba\e 
gradually  advanced  again  to  $5 :  ?(ff^ 
guese,  in  like  manner,  declined  (rooi  87 
to  84},  and  have  rtvaseended  to  86.  Otb^ 
descriptions  of  Foreign  Stock  are  eitber 
wholly  neglected,  or,  as  is  the  aae  fff^ 
the  Securities  of  tlie  Northern  Barofe» 
States,  are  little  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  specniation,  and  hsv^  ^xv 
sequently,  been  little  aifected. 

The  following  list  shows  the  hJi^^ 
and  lowest  prices  of  Uie  principal  seco- 
rities,  domestic  and  foreign,  from  the  1st 
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-ifiAiir: 

to  the  Uth  of  tba  laai  nonlh,  and  the 

doting  quotatioDt  on  that  day  :^ 

■NOLItK  FIlHOi. 

Pricflt. 

I*ow-  High-  p|«.|«. 

*  t  ".  ^ 

8perc«iit.Rfd.    .     .      89}     tfO}       90i     | 

*  •  '■' '-'  ^ 

8  per  ceot  Consols    .      90|      91}       91|      i 

'"^iMs: 

di  per  cent  Red.  .     .      98f      99i       96t      { 

3i  per  cent.  (New)    .      99{    100|       9H     | 

":  i  5-1  ♦ 

LongAnnnlUet         .     1(»||    17^,    16||     17 

Bank  Stock     .     .     .     9Sli    925^     93^    3^ 

i.  ac^ 

India  Stock      ...    985     987«     965«    8i 

-«  .V'J 

Exchequer  Bills        .      88       44        86     9 

»7rt.^^ 

India  Bonds    .     •    .      18       S6         19     91 

FOAIION 

SV1O0* 

Belgian 

98     99i 

98* 

Braatttan    . 

77*    79 

78 

Bqodos  Ayres     . 

99*    39i 

._ 

ChiUao 

34     35 

33* 

Colombian  C18S4) 

30}    33i 

31 

Danish 

76     76i 

76 

Dutch,  9|  per  cent 

69      68 

621 

Ditto,  5  per  cent. 

98      98} 

98* 

Mexican     . 

41      49i 

41 

Portuguese 
Ditto  (Regeocy) 

84i    86t 
84*    87» 

8H 

Russian 

1051  106i 

106 

Spanish      • 

63     68* 

64* 

MONTHLY  DIGEST. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 

At  the  Court  at  St.  Jameses,  the  17th  day  of  November,  1834,  ]H«8eiit 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council.  His  Majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Most  Noble  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be  one 
of  his  Majesty  s  FVincipal  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Grace  was  this  day,  by 
his  Majesty*s  commana,  sworn  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  accordingly. 

At  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  20th  day  of  November,  1834,  present, 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council.  It  is  this  day  ordered  by 
his  Majesty  in  Council,  that  the  Parliament  which  stands  prorogued  to 
Tuesday  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  this  instant  November,  be  further  pro- 
rogued to  Thursday  the  eighteenth  day  of  December  next. 

Beport  of  the  Privy  Council  relative  to  the  late  i^W.*— This  report 
having  been  approved  by  the  King,  has  been  published.  It  states  that  the 
tally-room  of  ttie  Exchequer  being  required  as  a  temporary  accommodation 
for  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Mr.  Milne,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Phipps,  assistant  Surveyor,  to 
burn  such  of  the  old  tallies  as  were  useless,  in  the  Exchequer-vard  or  some 
other  convenient  place.  Mr.  Phipps  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Weobley,  clerk 
of  the  works,  to  nave  the  tallies  bui'ned,  but  in  consequence  of  the  objec- 
tion of  Mr.  Weobley,  that  the  fire  in  the  yard  would  alarm  the  neighbours, 
the  burning  was  directed  to  take  place  in  the  stoves  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  without  Mr.  Milne's  knowledge ;  that  by  direction  of  Mr.  Weobley, 
about  two  one-horse  cart-loads  of  tallies  were  brought  by  two  men  from 
the  tally-room  to  be  burned ;  that  the  men  were  desirea  to  burn  them 
slowly,  but  that  they  heaped  the  tallies  in  the  stoves  and  created  a  great 
blaze  in  the  flues ,  that  tne  burning  of  tallies  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  October  and  continued  all  day;  that  the  smoke  and  heat 
consequent  on  the  operation  was  very  great,  so  as  to  alarm  Mrs.  Wright, 
the  housekeeper  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  to  her  inquiries.  Cross, 
one  of  the  men  engaged  in  burning  the  tallies,  replied  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm ;  that  one  of  the  flues  was  foul,  not  having  been  swept  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session ;  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tne  fire  being 
caused  by  the  burning  of  the  tallies. — The  statement  of  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
he  heard  of  the  fire  at  Dudley,  a  few  hours  after  it  broke  out  in  London, 
the  report  states  has  been  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
whilst  nis  statements  as  to  the  facts  that  occurred  connected  with  the  story 
are  contradictory,  and  his  silence  on  the  subject  to  the  persons  most  nearly 
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connected  with  him,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  after  the  fire,  is  wholly  un- 
accoun^ble,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  really  heard  of  the  fire  at  the 
time  he  states.— The  report,  vhich  is  signed  by  Mr.  Bathurst,  as  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  and  Lord  jDuncannon,  for  the  Lord  President,  concludes^  by 
statins:  that  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  have  come  to  the  conclasion, 
that  the  ire  was  accidental ;  was  caused  as  they  have  rdated  it,  and  was 
wholly  attribuUble  to  carelessness  and  negligence. 


THE   COLONIES. 

CAP!    OF  GOOD   HOPE. 

The  exports  from  Table  Bay,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  amounted 
to  55,979/.,  of  which  23,1 18/.  were  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports  to  Gra- 
ham's Town,  during^  the  same  period,  amounted  to  46,743/.,  and  the  exports 
to  23,852/.,  of  which  14,814/.  were  for  England. 

SIBRRA  LVONE. 

The  friyhtful  degree  of  mortality  that  has  recently  occurred  agiun  at  oar 
Colonies  in  Western  Africa  renders  it  a  matter  of  more  astonishment  than 
ever  that  such  Colonies  are  maintained  at  so  great  and  unnecessary  a  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.  The  Governor,  after  only  a  few  months'  residence, 
several  military  and  civil  officers,  besides  merchants  and  others,  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  pestilential  climate  during  the  sickly  season  just  passed,  and 
every  succeeding  season  is  as  sure  to  have  its  victims  as  that  a  portion  of 
an  army  is  sure  to  fall  when  engaged  in  an  obstinate  battle.  Temperance 
in  living,  with  avoidance  of  exposure,  cannot,  however  advisable,  operate  as 
an  eflectual  check  on  the  ravages  of  an  African  fever.  The  poisonous 
miasma  produced  by  stagnant  water,  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and 
other  indescribable  causes,  will  find  its  way  to  the  victim  in  spite  of  all 
op|X»ition.  It  is  true  that  for  some  two  or  three  years  past  the  mortality 
has  not  been  quite  so  great  as  formerly ;  but  if  this  be  owing,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  more  to  the  improved  mode  of  treating  the  fatal  diseases  than 
to  any  beneficial  chansre  in  tne  climate,  the  only  difi'erence  is  that  the  sur- 
vivors are  rescued  from  death  merely  to  eke  out  an  existence  rendered  almost 
intolerable  by  the  shattered  constitution  which  must  necessarily  ensue. 


it 


FOREIGN    STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The  "  changes*'  in  France  have  been  of  a  character  more  than  usually 
extraordinary.**  It  was  early  in  the  month  announced,  as  follows : — 
The  Due  de  Bassano,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the 
Council.  M,  Persil  remained  Minister  of  Justice.  M.  Bresson,  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  Lieut.-Gen.  Baron  Bemaid, 
Minister  of  War,  who  was  also  to  fill  the  functions  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  until  the  arrival  of  M.  Bresson.  Baron  C.  Dupin,  Depute,  Minister 
of  Marine.  M.  Teste,  Depute,  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  was  to  be 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  ad  interim,  M»  Passy,  Depute,  Minister 
of  Finance. 

We  have  given  this  list,  however,  merely  to  record  the  fact  that  three 
days  terminated  the  existence  of  this  ministry ;  and  the  following  has  been 
since  formed : — 

Duke  de  Treviso  (Marshal  Mortier),  President  of  the  Cimiicil  and  Minitterof  War* 
Admiral  de  Rigny,  Foreign  Atfain.      I      ]\I.  Puchatel,  Commerce. 
M.Thiers,  Jnterior.  I      M.  Persil,  Justice. 

M.  Guizoti  Public  Instriiction.  <      M.  HumaQn,  Finance. 


(  '43T  ) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

BARI.  SPBNCBR* 

GsOROx  John  Spencer,  Earl  Speneer,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Viscount  Althorp, 
Viscount  Spencer,  and  Baron  Spencer  of  Althorp,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton, Lord  Steward  of  St.  Albans,  a  Governor  of  the  Charter  House, 
and  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1758.  He  was  the  son  of  John,  the  Urst  Earl  Spencer,  by  Margaret 
Georgiana,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Poyntz,  Esq ,  of  Midgham, 
Berks,  and  descended  from  the  third  Earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  youngest 
son  married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  renowned  Duke  of  Marl- 
b<Mx)ngh,  and  Anne  Churchill,  the  grandmother  of  the  present  Lord, 

The  early  part  of  his  education  was  confided  to  a  private  tutor ;  alter 
which  he  was  sent  to  Harrow.  As  with  all  men,  inheritors  of  title  and 
fortune,  there  are,  of  course,  many  interesting  anecdotes  extant  of  his  pre- 
cocious talent.  The  allowance  to  him  by  his  father  was  such  as  completely 
accorded  with  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the  magnates  of  those  days,  but 
widely  differed  from  the  simple  and  unpretending  habits  of  the  elegant 
young  scholar  they  were  intended  to  dignify. 

After  beins  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  then 
of  Dr.  Heath,  his  Iiordship  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1778,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At  Cc^ege  he 
made  many  friends  ;  for  he  proved  in  public  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and,  in  private,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  is  often 
allied  to  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  the  borough  of  Northampton.  Connected  by  birth  and 
relationship  with  the  great  Whig  families  of  England,  Lord  Spencer 
naturally  enough  set  out  in  his  political  course  upon  Whig  principles,  and 
attached  himself,  in  the  House,  to  that  party  which  was  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Lord  North.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ministry,  in  1782,  Lord  Spencer  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  re-elected  for  Northampton,  though  he  afterwards  came 
in  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  he  represents  till  he  succeeded  to  the 
Peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1 783. 

Lord  Spencer  was  neither  a  frequent  nor  a  lengthy  speaker,'  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons  or  of  the  Lords ;  but  still  he  took  a  fair  share  in  the 
business  of  the  day,  and,  as  well  from  his  rank  and  talents,  as  from  the 
consistency  and  independence  of  his  conduct,  possessed  a  marked  influence 
in  public  affairs. 

Throughout  the  difficult  and  momentous  period  of  1792,  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  he  received  from  the  public,  as  we  think  he  will  fi-om  posterity, 
the  fullest  credit  for  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and  the  purity  of  his  pon- 
tical  conduct.  At  this  period,  the  mighty  question  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion embarrassed  almost  every  mind.  Upon  the  issuing  of  the  King's 
Proclamation  in  the  critical  year  of  1792,  Lord  Spencer  sided  with  the 
alarmist  Whigs,  who  threw  their  strength  into  the  scale  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. On  the  20th  of  December,  1794,  he  succeeded  Lord  Chatham  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  conduct  in  this  high  office  has  always 
been  highly  praised.  No  period  in  our  naval  history  was  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  his  Administration,  from  1794,  to  June,  1800.  Witness  the 
victories  of  St.  Vincent,  of  Camperdown,  of  the  Nile,  in  which  Jervis, 
Duncan,  and  Nelson,  acquired  immortal  fame.  The  spirit  of  the  British 
Navy,  during  these  years,  was  at  its  height.  Tme  it  is,  that  the  alarming 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  1797,  occurred  during  this  period ;  but  equally  true 
is  it,  that  the  mUd  and  moderate  councils  of  Earl  Spencer,  engendered  in 
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leason  and  justice,  mainhr  contributed  to  its  suppresskm,  and  hindwed  may 
of  those  dreadftil  acts  wnich,  under  less  reasonable  and  more  tyrMinical 
rulers,  might  have  inflictBd  a  blow  on  our  enei^fies  and  moral  character. 
In  1800,  Lord  Spencer  retired  from  office  with  Mr. Hit;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  the  debate  upon  the  peace  with  France,  he  spoke  in  disappro* 
bation  of  that  event,  deploring  it  as  a  calamity,  in  spite  of  the  aniveraal 
joy  with' which  it  was  hailed  by  the  countiy.    He  dedared  the  eomntry^ 
degraded,  no  single  object  of  the  war  having  been  gained, — that  we  bad 
sacrificed  our  means  of  protection,  by  cessions  of  countiy  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  which  our  gallant  forces  had  conquered,  and  which  woold 
nave  secured  us  from  the  effects  of  the  aggrs^disement  of  France.    In  his 
speech  upon  this  occasion,  his  Lordship  thus  concluded — "  It  had  been 
said  that  we  had  protected  our  allies.    What  was  the  faet  ?    How  had  we 
protected  Portugal  ?    It  appeared  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  her  territory 
whose  integrity  was  to  be  preserved.    A  part  of  the  important  province  of 
01iven9a  was  to  be  ceded.    Our  allv,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  not  even 
named  in  the  preliminaries,  although,  from  his  faithful  attachment  to  ua^ 
he  had  lost  both  his  territories  and  his  station.    Could  it  be  said  that 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  gave  either  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  past,  or 
security  for  the  future  ?    In  India,  the  bravery  of  our  army  had  subdued 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  placed  the  countjy  out  of  danger ;  but  by  this  peace. 
which  surrendered  to  the  enemy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cochm,  we 
afforded  them  an  entrance  into  Malabar ;  while  in  South  America,  we  had 
permitted  Portugal  to  cede  to  France  a  strong  military  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amason.    In  the  West  Indies  we  had  surrendered  Mar- 
tinique,  and  left  the  French  in  possession  of  St.  Domingo.    In  the  Mediter- 
ranean we  had  surrendered  everything,  to  our  own  exclusion ;  and  in  Malta 
the  French  were  to  have  equal  footing  with  the  English.    In  short,  he 
saw  nothing  but  a  precarious  peace.    It  was  said,  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  to  maintain  this  peace;  but  who  had  learned  to  cultivate  the 
interest  of  an  usurper  ?    If  ever  peace  was  precarious,  this  was  that  peace. 
If  ever  precarious  peace  was  dangerous,  this  was  that  peace.    The  French 
principles  were  triumphant,  and  horned  with  all  the  attraction  and  dignity 
of  success*    He  felt  sorry  to  differ  from  Ministers,  but  considered  it  now 
most  peculiarly  his  duty  to  support  such  measures  of  vigour  as  might  g^ve 
the  country  a  chance  of  safety. 

The  last  public  act  of  Lord  Spencer,  was  his  acceptance  of  the  seals 
of  the  Home  Department,  in  the  year  1806,  when  the  Whigs  came  into 
office. 

In  private  life,  Earl  Spencer  was  kind  and  benevolent ;  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many  who  partook  of  his 
bounty  will  lament  his  loss.  He  was  a  good  landlord  and  neighbour,  and 
an  upright  and  enlightened  magistrate,  and  ever  ready  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will  by  his  mediation.  He  never  removed  his  neighbour  s  land- 
mark, nor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  the  poor. 

The  late  Earl  married,  in  1781,  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Bingham, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Lucan;  of  which  marriage  was  born,  in  1782,  John 
Charles  Viscount  Althorp  (now  Earl  Spencer),  and>  we  believe,  tliree  other 
sons — ^two  of  whom  are  in  the  navy,  and  one  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
He  had  also  two  daughtiprs,  both  married. 

THB  BISHOP  OF  RAPHOB. 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  took  place  on  the  6th  of  September* 
at  Lessendrum,  Aberdeenshire,  his  Lordship's  family  seat,  where  he  waai 
on  a  visit  to  his  nephew.  His  Lordship  was  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  justly  beloved  and  highlv  respected  by  his  clergy,  and  all  others 
to  whom  his  many  virtues  were  known.  No  one  will  be  more  universally 
regretted.  His  Lordship  was  known,  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  author 
of  a  life  of  Edmund  Burke.    He  succeeded  Dr.  Magee*  late  Archbishop 
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of  Dttbfin,  in  the  tee  of  Baphoe,  to  which  be  was  trandated  from  the 
Archdeacomy  of  Ross  l^  Uie  Marquess  Wellesley,  in  1822<  The  Bishop 
of  Derry,  Dr.  Ponsonby,  succeeds  to  the  patronage  of  the  see  of  Raphoe^ 
with  the  ecclesiastical  superintendence— the  temporalities  of  the  see  go  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Fund.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  ha.<i  the  option  of  pos- 
sessing the  See  House,  Raphpe  Castle,  of  which,  it  is  expected,  he  will 
avail  nimself— the  Deny  Palace  being  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  late 
Bishop. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  B.  B.  CARXW, 

Sir  BxirjAHiN  Hallowbll  Carbw  entered  the  Navy  at  an  early  age« 
and  was  made  a  Lieutenant  by  Lord  Hood  on  the  30th  April,  1781,  during 
the  first  American  war,  into  H.  M.  ship  Alcide,  74,  and  being  afterwards 
removed  into  the  Alfred,  74,  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  glorious  victory 
achieved  by  Lord  Rodney  on  the  1 2th  April,  1 782.  The  Alfred  was  com* 
manded  by  Capt.  W.  Bavne,  who  was  killed  in  the  light,  with  twelve  of  her 
crew,  and  had  40  wounded.  The  Alfred  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette,  in  the  Mona  Passage,  a 
week  alter  the  action,  forming  a  part  of  Count  de  Glasse's  retreating  force. 
In  1791,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  made  a  Commander  in  the  Soor^ 
pion  ;  from  thence  to  the  Camel ;  and  posted  into  the  Robust,  of  74  guns, 
m  1793.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  services  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  Sir  Benjamin  was  constantly  employed  on  the  most  arduous  and 
meritorious  service,  having  been  selected  by  Lord  Nelson  to  aid  him  in  the 
repeated  expeditions  and  attacks  planned  by  that  hero. 

In  the  early  part  of  1797,  his  snip,  the  Courageux,  having  been  driven 
from  her  anchorage  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  lost  on  the  African  coast  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  while  he  was  ahsent  as  a  member  of  a  court-martia)« 
Sir  Benjamin,  in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  February, 
1797,  served  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Victory ;  obtained  from  Sir  John 
Jervis  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  Admiralty  for  his  gallantry ;  was 
sent  home  with  the  duplicate  despatches ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Lively.  In  conjunction  with  her  boats  and  those  of  the 
Minerva,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  T.  M.  Hardy,  then  a  Lieutenant*  they 
cut  out  of  Santa  Cruz  a  French  brig,  called  the  Mutine,  of  14  guns,  to  which 
that  officer  was  appointed.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Sir  Benjamin  com- 
manded the  Swiftsure,  of  74  guns.  This  ship  was  engaged  with  the 
Franklin  and  L* Orient,  and,  when  the  latter  took  fire  and  blew  up,  fortu- 
tunately  escaped  injury  by  being  to  windward.  The  ship  was  so  dose,  that 
the  First  Lieutenant,  a  Commissary,  and  ten  men,  were  dragged  into  her 
by  the  Swift sure's  people !  After  the  explosion,  the  Swiftsure,  aided  by 
the  f.eander,  directed  all  her  (ire  upon  the  Franklin,  and  compelled  her  to 
strike  her  colours.  In  the  action,  the  Swiftsure  only  sustained  a  loss  of 
seven  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  although  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  On 
thie  2dd  May,  Sir  Benjamin  sent  to  Lord  Nelson  the  coffin,  made  from  th^ 
wreck  of  the  mainmast  of  L'Orient,  in  which  his  Lordship  was  buried.  In 
June,  1801,  Sir  Benjamin  was  sent  to  escort  a  convoy;  but  unluckily 
c^uitted  it  to  reinforce  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  and,  in  so  doing,  fell  in  with  a 
l<rench  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  captured.  He  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial  at  Toulon,  in  August,  1801,  and  was  honourably  ac-* 
quitted.  In  the  short  peace,  he  commanded  the  Argo,  of  44  guns,  and 
subsequently  the  Tiger,  of  80  guns,  and  in  that  ship  he  continued  to  earn 
fresh  laurels.  He  was  nominated  a  Colonel  of  Marines  in  1810  ;  in  August, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  and  hoisted  his  fiag  .in  the 
Malta,  84,  in  the  M editerranean.  In  Januarv,  1 81 5,  he  was  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  since  the  last  peace,  has  had  thd  naval  commands  at  Cork  and  the 
Medway.  Sir  Benjamin  was  made  a  Vice-Admiral  in  August,  1819— an 
Admiral  in  July,  1830 — and  on  the  6th  June,  1831,  a  Q.C.B.  He  had  a 
gold  medal  presented  to  him  for  his  services  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Two 
of  his  sons  are  in  th«  navy. 
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'  RSAA-ADMIBAL  XHIKDAS. 

T^e  late  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon.  Geoi^  H.  L.  Dundas,  C.B.,  was  con* 
nected  with  the  noble  houses  of  Fitzwilliam  and  Dundas,  in  the  countj^  of 
York,  and  was  in  his  58th  year.  While  a  Lieutenant  of  the  late  Lord 
Keith*s  flag-ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  caught  Are  at  sea  about 
three  or  four  leagues  from  Leghorn,  in  the  year  1800,  he  made  himself  re- 
markably active,  both  by  precept  and  example,  in  endeavouring  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  but  without  effect ;  and  when  all  further  exertion  became 
imavailing,  he  swam  to  an  American  brig,  and  thus  preserved  his  life.  His 
conduct  on  the  occasion  excited  th6  admiration  of  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  survive  the  catastrophe,  and  also  of  his  distinruished  Admiral. 
In  Lord  De  Saumarez's  actions,  in  1801,  off  Algeziras,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  Commander  of  the  Calpe  polacre,  and  his  conduct  was  highly 
commended  by  that  nobleman  and  the  late  Sir  R.  Keats ;  it  enisled  the 
latter  to  secure  the  San  Antonio,  74,  captured  in  the  action,  and  in  that 
ship  Commander  Dundas  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  his  post  ranV. 
In  1806,  Captain  Dundas  relieved  the  late  Sir  H.  Blackwood  in  the  Emy- 
alus,  which  ship  he  had  so  ably  commanded  at  Trafalgar,  proceeded  wHh 
her  to  the  Mediterranean,  joined  the  fleet  under  Lora  Collingwood,  and 
subsequently  was  actively  employed  in  h^r  until  the  year  1811,  in  TarioiB 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  1812,  Captain  Dundas  took  the  command  oTthe 
Edinbur2:h,  74,  and  in  a  variety  of  arduous  services  performed  by  that  ship 
and  H.  M.  S.  America,  Captain,  now  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  off 
Leghorn,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  gained  the  high  approval  of  that  con- 
summate judge  of  merit  the  late  Lord  Exmouth.  Captain  Dundas  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Edinburgh  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  re- 
mained on  half-pay  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  in  July, 
1830;  and  on  the  present  Administration  attfuning  office,  in  1831,  he 
joined  the  Admiralty,  with  Sir  James  Graham.  Rear-Admiral  Dundas 
was  a  man  of  business,  and  his  loss  will  be  much  lamented  by  a  number 
of  naval  officers,  whose  claims  and  merits,  in  the  course  of  his  official  capa- 
city, he  had  become  acquainted  with,  and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  reward. 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  June* 
1815,  and  in  the  last  Parliament  was  elected  representative  for  the  Orkney 
I  Islands. 

I  RBAR-ADIMRAL  SIR  H.  SBYMOITIL 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  M.  Sejnnoar,  Commander*in-Chief  of  the  ships  in  Sonth 
America,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  1768t  went  to  sea  under 

I  the  charge  of  the  Honoiuuble  J.  Luttrell,  in  the  Merlin  sloop  of  war,  and 

served  with  that  officer  m  the  Portlaxid,  Mediator,  and  Ganges.  In  1790,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  while  in  XhsA  o^>acity  on 

j  board  the  Marlboro',  in  Lord  Howe's  action  of  the  Ist  June,  1 794,  had  the 

misfortune  to  lose  his  arm.  Sir  M.  Seymour  commanded  the  Spit&e  for 
live  years,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  captures.  In  1800,  he  attained  hk 
post  rank.  While  in  command  of  the  Amethvst,  thirty-!six--gun  frigate,  he 
captured  off  L' Orient,  during  the  night  of  the  10th  November,  1808,  the 
Thetis,  French  frigate,  of  44  guns,  after  a  verr  long  and  severe  action;  aad 
so  highly  was  tliis  action  commended,  that  his  Majesty,  Geoige  IIL«  pre- 
sented Captain  Seymour  with  a  naval  gold  medal:  he  was  also  presented 
by  the  Corporations  of  Cork  and  Limerick  with  the  freedom  of  th(»e  cities ; 
and,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund,  at  Lloyd's,  with  a  piece  of  plate»  valae  100 
guineas*  On  the  6th  April,  1809,  Captain  Seymour  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  the  French  frigate  Neimen,  of  46  guns  and  319  men,  and 
capture  her  aiter  a  gallant  action,  although  shor&handed,  having  a  lieu- 
tenant and  thirty-seven  men  then  absent  in  prizes.  For  this  exploit.  Gap* 
tain  Seymour  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdooa. 
Sir  M.  Seymour  afterwards  commanaed  the  I^eimen  and  Hannibal,  and  m 
1814,  while  senior  of  the  squadron,  cruizing  off  Cherbourg,  captured  La 
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Sultane,  44,  French  frigate,  (a  sister  firi^ate  had  been  made  prize  a  day  or 
two  previous,  to  the  HebruB,.  Captain  Palmer,  C.  B.,  after  a  long  and  des- 
perate action).  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  nominated  a  K.C.  B.  in  January, 
1.815,  and  commanded  the  Prince  Regent  yacht.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  he  was  specially  appointed,  by  his  late  Ma- 
jesty* tp  the  Commissionership  of  PortsmouthDock-yard  ;  and  on  the  flag 
pjcomotion,  in  July,  1830,  was  placed  on  the  list  of  retired  Captains.  When 
the  present  Government  attained  office,  and  made  an  alteration  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Dock-yard,  Sir  Michael  was  removed  to  the  list  of  Rear- 
Admirsds  of  the  Blue,  and  offered  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  South 
America,  which  he  accepted,  and  sailed  thither  in  January,  1833,  with  his 
flag  in  his  Majesty*s  ship  Spartiate. 

THE  RON.  Wlf.  ROBERT  SPENCER. 

William  Robert  Spencer,  though  well  known  to  the  reading  public  as  a 
literary  character,  and  as  the  author  of  many  poems— some  of  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  when,  perhaps,  nis  family  will  be  forgotten 
— was  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  though  a  love  of  contemplation  rather  than  of  action,  a 
natural — a  constitutional  indolence,  governed  him  with  irresistible  sway, 
and  forbade  those  exertions  which  would  have  ranked  him  among  the 
great  poets  of  his  day,  or  have  placed  him  in  a  situation  where  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  numerous  attainments  might  have  rendered  him 
useful  to  his  countryr  either  in  a  diplomatic  or  lej^islative  canacitj^.  As  a 
diplomatist,  his  Qualifications  were  of  a  very  superior  kind.  To  an  intimate 
acquaintance  witn  the  politics  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  he  added, 
what,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  acquire  this  information,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  which  he  spoke  with 
a  fluency  and  frace  that  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  many  well- 
educated  and  emightened  foreigners  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course. 

Like  some  to  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  in  bestowing  genius,  but 
parsimonious  in  the  more  useful  gifts  of  activity  and  steadiness  of  pursuit, 
Mr.  Spenoer  shone  with  extraominary  brilliancy  in  conversation.  His 
knowledge  was  extensive,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his  wit  ready,  refined, 
and  sparkling ;  but  this  was  so  invariably  under  the  control  of  a  benevo- 
lent disposition,  of  pure  good-nature,  that  he  was  never  known  to  exercise 
it  in  a  manner  to  give  even  momentary  pain. 

The  younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  Mr.  Spencer,  early  in  life,  found  it 
prudent  to  accept  the  appointment  of  commissioner  of  stamps.  The  office 
disqualified  him  for  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  indeed  would  have  been  a 
bar  to  his  distinguishing  nimself  much  in  any  line  as  a  public  man,  had 
he  been  ambitions  of  high  station,  or  willing  to  undergo  the  labour  which 
would  have  led  to  fortune.  But  though  he  never  became  the  colleague  of 
statesmen,  he  was  sought  as  their  companion ;  and  at  his  house  in  Curzos- 
street,  the  two  great  political  opponents,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  met  at 
least  once  as  upon  neutral  ground^  and  enjoyed  the  charms  of  literary  con- 
versation and  polished  wit,  unleavened  by  part^  feeling  or  a  struggle  for 
snperiority.  Among  those,  too,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
were  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^when  his  Royal  Highness  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate iniellect,>^-Sheridan,  Dr.  Laurence,  Sidney  Smith,  Homer,  and  others 
of  deservedly  high  reputation. 

While  young,  Mr.  Spencer  married  the  Countess  Jenison  Walworth,  a 
Roman  lady,  hy  whom  he  had  a  son,  now  living  and  in  holy  orders. 
During  the  last  ten  years  he  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  22d  of 
October,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age ;  not  missed,  perhaps,  because  the 
state  of  his  health  had  long  condemned  him  to  utter  secdusion,  l>ut 
lamented  by  all  who  had  known  htm,  from  whose  memories  the  charms  of 
his  oonversation  and  his  social  qualities  can  never  be  effaced* 
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Mr.  Telford  was  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  The  immedlftte  eatise  of 
his  death  was  a  repetition  of  severe  bilious  attacks,  to  which  he  had  fbr 
some  years  been  subject.  He  was  a  native  of  Langholm  in  Dumfries- 
shire, which  he  left  at  an  early  age.  His  gradual  rise  from  the  stone- 
masons' and  builders'  yard  to  the  top  of  his  profession  in  his  own  country, 
or,  we  believe  we  may  say,  in  the  world,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  more  to  his 
Ii;eniu8,  his  consummate  ability,  and  persevering'  industry,  than  to  his 
plain,  honest,  straight-forward  dealing,  and  the  integrity  and  candour 
which  marked  his  character  throughout  life. 

Mr.  Telford  had  been  for  time  past  by  degrees  retiring  from  professk>nal 
business,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  "  adjust  his  mantle.*'  He  had  of  late 
chiefly  employed  his  time  in  writing  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal 
works  which  he  planned,  and  lived  to  see  executed ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
and  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  corrected  manuscript  of  this  work 
was  only  completed  by  his  clerk,  under  his  direction,  two  or  three  days 
ago.  His  works  are  so  numerous  all  over  the  kingdom,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  county  in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
pomted  out.  The  Menai  and  Cftnwav  bridges,  the  Caledonian  canal,  the 
St.  Katherine's  docks,  the  Holyheadi  roads  and  bridges,  the  Highland 
roads  and  bridges,  the  Chirk  and  Pont-y-Cyssylltau  aqueducts,  the  canals 
in  Salop,  and  great  works  in  that  county,  of  which  he  was  surveyor  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  are  some  of  the  traits  of  his  genius  which  occur 
to  us,  and  which  will  immortalize  the  name  of  Thomas  Telford. 

We  have  means  of  knowing  that  he  was  inclined  to  set  a  higher  value 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  his  exertions  for  improving  the  great 
communication  from  London  to  Holyhead,  the  alterations  of  the  line  of 
road,  its  smoothness,  and  the  excellence  of  the  bridges,  than  on  the  success 
of  any  other  work  he  executed;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction with  anything  like  nicety  of  discrimination,  as  to  the  degree  of 
credit  to  which  an  engineer  is  entitled  for  ingenuity  to  plan,  and  the  ability 
to  execute,  magnificent  and  puzzling  improvements  on  the  public  oom- 
munications  of  a  great  country.  The  Menai  bridge  will  probably  be  re- 
garded bv  the  public  as  the  most  imperishable  monument  of  Mr.  Telford's 
fame.  This  bridge  over  the  Bangor-ferry,  connecting  the  counties  of  Car- 
narvon and  Anglesea,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  iron,  on  the  suspension 
principle,  consists  of  seven  stone  arches,  exceeding  in  magnitude  e^erf 
woik  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  They  connect  the  land  with  the  two  main 
piers,  which  rise  fifty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  over  the  top  of 
which  the  chains  are  suspended,  each  chain  being  1714  feet  from  the 
fastenings  in  the  rock.  The  first  three-masted  vessel  passed  under  the 
bridge  in  1826.  Her  top-masts  were  nearly  as  high  as  a  frigate ;  but  they 
cleared  twelve  feet  and  a  half  below  the  centre  of  the  road- way. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  another  of  Mr.  Telford's  splendid  works ;  in 
constructing  every  part  of  which,  though  prodigious  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounteo,  he  was  successful.  But  the  individuals  in  high  station,  now 
travelling  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  island,  from  Inverness  to  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  or  from  thence  to  Thurso,  the  most  distant  town  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  will  there,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  find  proofs  of  the  exertion 
of  Mr.  Telford's  talent,  equal  to  any  that  appear  in  any  other  quarter  of 
Britain.  The  road  from  Inverness  to  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and 
through  Caithness,  made,  not  only  so  far  as  respects  its  construction,  but 
its  direction,  under  Mr.  Telford's  orders,  is  superior  in  point  of  line  and 
smoothness  to  any  part  of  the  road  of  equal  continuous  length  between 
London  and  Inverness.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  fVom  the  great 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  in  passing  through  a  rugged,  hilly,  and 
mountainous  district,  incontrovertibly  establishes  his  great  skill  in  the 
engineering  department,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  great  public  com- 
munications. 
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Af(MfM.>-lt  llM  British  Embuty,  Pwit» 
nnd  afterwards  according  to  the  Rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Edward  Charlea 
Blount,  Esq^  second  son  of  Edward  Blount, 
Kaq-.and  nephew  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Blouni^ 
Bnrf..  of  Soddlngton,  id  the  county  of  Worceft> 
t«r,  to  Oertntdo  Francce,  yosngett  daughter 
of  the  late  William  JernlDghan,  and  alteeof 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stafford. 

At  Htfddlngton,  Wilts,  by  the  Ber.  James T. 
Du  Boulay.  the  Rev.  John  Blenncrhassett.  rec- 
tor of  Ryme  Intrlnsecs,  Donet,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Houssemane  Du 
fioulay,  Esq..  of  Wallhamstowe,  Essex. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Stirling,  B.A..  Thomas 
Henry  Dakins.  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vln- 
cent,  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Roche  Dasent,  Esq,,  late  Attorney-Oeneral  of 
the  same  Island. 

At  St.  George's,  HanoTer*square,  Thomas, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  David  Deune,  Esq  .of 
l»ydd.  In  the  county  of  Kent,  to  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Falconer,  Esq.,  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  st  Leghorn. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Fuller,  William  Arefaibald  Campbell.  Esq., 
of  Wllton-place,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Wentworth, 
of  Wilton-crescent. 

At  St.  Marylebone  New  Church,  after  having 
been  first  married  according  to  the  rites  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Francis  J.  Van 
Zeller.  Esq.,  her  Most  Faithful  M^esty's  Con- 
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snl  General  tn  the  United  Kingdom,  to  ^ro- 


thea,  second  daughter  of  ths  late  Henry  Van 
Zeller,  Esq.,  of  Oporto^ 

At  Crowcombe,  Thomas  Cridland  Liutoa, 
Esq.,  of  Weacomb  House,  Somerset,  to  Mary 
Anoe,  second  daughter  of  George  Henry  Carew, 
Esq.,of  Crowcombe  Court,  In  the  same  county. 

Died.l  —In  herCSd  year.  Lady  Mites,  formerly 
of  Conlaboro*,  Torkshlrt. 

At  Tfttenhanger-hooas,  near  St*  Alban's, 
Herts,  the  Right  Hon.  PhUllp  Barl  of  Hard* 
wicke,  E.G.,  aged  77. 

At  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  Alf^d  Veasey. 
B4).,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  Cambrldgt, 
aged  34. 

James  Heath,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  in  the  7Sth  year 
bf  his  age. 

At  RIdimond,  Surrey,  Henry  Bdmond  IfinH 
Calder,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  R,  Caldcr, 
Bart 

At  Bcrhampore,  Bengal,  aged  41,  Mi^or 
George  Macartney  Grevilla,  of  his  Maje»ty*s 
58th  Regiment. 

At  Kingsbury  Lodge,  St.  Alban's,  Herts, 
aged  77*  the  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  D.D..  formerly 
vicar  of  Thurleigh.  Bedfordshire. 

At  Cheshnnt-park,  the  residence  of  T.  A. 
Russell.  Esq.,  Lleut.-Gen.  G.  A.  Armstrong, 
aged  63,  deeply  and  deservedly  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

At  Fulham,  moat  affectlonataly  r^ntted  by 
her  family,  the  Lady  Sophia  Kent. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THR  C0UNTIB8  OF  BNOLAND,  AND  IN  WAI£8,  SCOTLAND^ 

AND  IRELAND. 


LOKDOK. 

The  presentments  made  by  the  leet 
juries  of  the  three  manors  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Southwark  exhibited  a  much 
greater  numl^er  than  usual  of  persons 
who  had  been  amerced  in  penalties  for 
using  illegal  weights,  scales,  and  mea- 
sures. The  penalties,  varying  from 
2«.  G</.  to  10/.,  amqunt  in  the  whole  to 
between  600/.  and  700/. 

BVCKIKGH  AH  SHIRK. 

Ailotment  5y«/«m.— The  **  Bucks  Ga- 
sette'*  contains  the  following  satisfactory 
article  on  this  subject : — The  parish  au- 
thorities of  Buckingham  bare  taken 
the  glebe  farm  of  103  acres,  to  let  out  in 
•mall  allotments  of  from  one  to  three 
acres,  to  such  labourers  as  may  apply  for 
them,  the  parish  agreeing  to  assist  suck 
labourers  until  their  first  crop  is  housed. 
Several  parishes  in  the  neighlMurhood 
have  adopte^d  a  similar  plan,  which  we 
earnestly  hope  will  restore  the  honest, 
industrious  labourer,  to  that  independ- 
ence now  nearly  lost  among  that  dan 


of  society.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
has  offered  laud  in  all  the  parishes  in 
which  he  has  property,  for  the  use  of 
the  labouring  poor.  In  the  parish  of 
Buckingham  a  two-acre  renter  (and  not 
an  agricultural  labourer)  had  a  produce 
tof  five  quarters  from  less  than  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  on  the  other  acre  has 
and  will  realise  more  than  20/.  in  pota- 
toes ;  in  fact,  the  two-acre  system  has 
been  for  several  years  in  operation  oil 
his  Orace*s  estate  near  Buckingham ; 
and  we  can  confidently  state  that  (al,- 
.tho>igh  there  are  some  bad  managers) 
one  third  more  food  for  man  and  beast 
has  been  produced  from  this  land  than 
was  produced  when  let  altogether.  Can 
any  thing  be  said  more  in  favour  of  this 
admirable  system  ? 

COMNWAUL. 

There  has  been  a  valuable  course  of 
copper  ore  recently  discovered  on  Tre- 
varren  Beach,  near  Moi^n  Forth,  by 
Mr.  Trethewy,  an  engineer,  who  has 
secured, the  set,  and  it  fUxmt  to  oom« 
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menet  forming  a  company.';  Thf -ooppfp , 
ffl  said  to  be  of  an  ezoellent  quality. 

.     . SCOTLAND*^ 

ThefoUowini<  article  on  the  mann- 
facturen  of  Scotland  is  from  Mr.  Horner'a 
Report  to  Lord  Duncannon,  dated  Lon- 
don, July  2e,  1634  :-^ 

^*'  The  total  number  of  cotton,  wool* 
len,  flax,  and  silk  factories  in  Scotland, 
in  which  the  macliinery  is  moved  by 
steam-eogpaes  or  waterrwheels,  amount 
■to  388.  It  is  possible  that  there  mav 
•be  some  eonntry  weollta  mills  which 
tiaye  been  «mHted  by tfacsurveyors,  but 
if  so,  they  can  only  be  on  a  very  small' 
scalj.  The  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  . 
and  flax  mills  are  In  those  parts  of  the 
eeuntry  where  coal  abounds,  or  is  to  be 
had  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  yicinity 
of  the  sea ;  and  some  great  mills  have 
been  established  in  situations  distant 
from  coal,  where  there  is  a  great  com. 
maod  and  fall  of  water';!  but  it  is  ret 
markable.  that  some  situations  in.  ^cot- 
land,  highly  favourable  for  manufac- 
tures, are  without  them,  as,  for  instance, 
In  the  neighbottjehood  of  Edinburgh, 
where  coal  is  very  cheap,  where  there 
is  a  large  population  to«9uf7ly'yoUng 
hands,  and^here  there  is  a'Mie'a-)A>f  t  *td 
save  the  expense  of  land-carriage,  both 
for  the  raw  material  and  the  manufac- 
tured article.  With  the  exception  of. 
some  large  establishments  at  Aberdeen^, 
and  one  at  Stanley,  near  Perth,  the  cot- 
toh  manufac^nre  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Glasgow,  and  the  coniUry  im- 
mediately adjoining,  to  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles  radids,  ai^d>  all  tl^ese 
country  ipills,  evep  including  the  great 
works  at  Stanley,  are  coifnected.with 
Gilasgnw-houses,  or  the  Qlasgow  trade. 

^*  The  spinning  of  flax  by  maohinery  - 
is  the  next  manufactiife  .carried. on  in  * 
mills  to  a  lai^e  extent.    These  factories 
are  even  more  numerous  than  the  cotton 
mills,  but  are  generally  on  a  smaller 
scale.    The  chief  seats  of  that  manufao* 
ti^e  are  in  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Fife, 
and  Aberdeen ;  they  are  chiefly  engaged 
in    spinning    the    coarser,  qualities   of 
yams,  but  the  fl tier  qualiti^^  are  on  the 
increase.      With    few  exceptions,   the 
woollen  mills  of  Scotland  are  on  a  small 
scale:    Of  the  total  ntimber,  81),  71   do  . 
net  employ  do  people  ea^  > 'arid  of 
tl^CM)  :7||.  there  are  SO  whick  do  JMt  v 
giv^  f ipplo^meipt  to  20  j^ple  .each.  ^ 


>»        I  I   -r^tw  ■  *■ 


There  are  mily  six  silk  mills  In  all  Scot- 
]ana,'and  only  three  of  these  are  of  any 
importance.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in-  the  cotton,  woollen* 
flax,  and  silk  mills  of  Scotland,  is 
46,825;  of  whom  13.721  (3799  malea 
and  9922  females)  are  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen.;  ^and  6^8 
(2552  males  and  3676  females)  are  under 
thirteen  years  of  age.  There  are  a  few 
under  eleven ;  their  number,  as  in  the 
returns,  amounts'  to  above  1 100 ;  but 
that  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  number 
now  in  the  mills,  for  I  have  fi>und  that 
since  these  returns  were  made,  some 
mill-owners  have  discharged  all  under 
eleven^  and  taken  on  older  children  in 
their  9tead.;  (At  the  same  time,  I  am 
inclined  to  think>  tluu  a  deduction*  of 
loo  would  cover  all  who  hare  bieen  so 
discharged  J  for  k  was  usually  in' cases 
where  two,  three,  or  four  only  were 
under  eleven,  and  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  altering  the  arrangements 
of  the  mill  for  so  small  a  number.  The 
enumeration  of  .steam-engines  and  water- 
wheels  is  not  to  be  understood  as  show 
ing  the  actual  number  of  engines  and 
wheels,  because  the  returns  for  those 
mills  where  more  than  one  engine  or 
waier'wheel  is  employed,  only  state  the 
total  .amount  of  the  power-  It  will  lie 
seen,  however,' that  the  total  amount  of 
steam-ppiN-er  is  5330  horses,  and  that  the 
water-^heds  are  estimated  as  equal  to 
B  power  of  4822  horRes-^making  to- 
gether a  mechanjoal  moving  <poi«er  Of  iii^ 
valent  to  10.152  horses.** 

Of  the  5330 'horses  of  steam-power 
given  in  the  above  .report,  the  town  of 
Bundee  alone  produces  1042,  being  about 
ou^J/th  of  the  whole  steam-power  of 
Scotland. 

.  The  election  «f  l,otA  Rector  of  the 
Uni^'crsity  of  G}asp)^>  caused  by  the 
elevation  o^  Mr.Cockbum  to  the  Beni^^ 
has  taken  place.  The  candidates — or 
rather  thcise  nominated  by  their  re- 
spective partisans^— were  Lord  Stanley 
(the  late  .Secretary) .  and  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  and  a  very  active  canvass  was 
carried   on  bv  the   adherents  of  both 

m 

parties.  The  former  was  supported  by 
the  church  party,  and  the  latter  by  the 
radicals.  At  the  conclusion,  the  election 
of  Lcfrd  Stanley  was  carried  by  the 
great!  tmajoiitv'f^'  135  r  the  votes  being, 
JbtiMileyj  «S8 ;  JEhiiham,  16S.^ 
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